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BOOK XXIX. 
From the year 1704, to the year 1 708. 


29, ANNE. 


C.H.AP.L 


Remiſſne 1 about the plot. — Affairs of Scotland. — The duke of 


rough marches into Germany. — Battle of Schellen- 


Mar 


burgh.— Battle of Hochſtet. — Landau taten. — Bruges bom. 


barded.— Affairs at ſea.—Gibraltar taken. — Engagement 9 
Malaga.— Affairs 0 2 — The ſiege of Gibraltar 
the Spaniards raiſed. — Affairs of Italy.— In the Cionnes— 
of Hungary—of — — Third ſeſſion of parliament, — up- 
plies granted. — The occaſional bill again brought in. Ręjected 
by the lord. — Debates and reſolutions concerning Scatland.— 
The duke of Marlborough complimented by the lord keeper.— 
The duke's anſwer, — French priſoners ſent to "Nottingham.— 
The manor of Woodftack ſettled on the duke of Marlborough, 
— Complaints of the admiralty.—A de ! defer againſt the Elector- 
i of Hanover. — Affair of the fue Aileſbury men,—The par- 
ament prorogued 42 2 wards A e —Buls not paſſed. 


URING theſe tranſactions, the Scotch plot made 1703-4. 
a great noiſe, and, accounts of it ſoon reaching Ly, 


D France, Frazier was immediately ſhut up in the 


Baſtile. 
vernothing before the committee of lords, was tried upon 


Vor. XVI. A 2 | the 
. 2 


emiſſ- 


On the other hand, Lindſay, who would diſco- neſs — 
Plot. 


THE HISTORY 


1703-4. the act made againſt correſponding with France, and ſen- 
——tenced to die. Being carried to 'T'yburn, he was told by 


the ſheriff, that he muſt expect no mercy, unleſs he ac- 
knowledged his crime, and diſcovered what he knew of the 
conſpiracy. But, as it was believed, upon a ſecret inti- 
— that he was to be reprieved, he ſtill continued ob- 
ſtinate and mute, and was carried back to Newgate, where 
he continued priſoner for ſome years, and then, being 
baniſhed the kingdom, he died in Holland in a very mi- 
ſerable condition. The truth is, whether, as ſome were 
of opinion, the miniſtry found the queen inelined to fa- 
vour the friends of the court of St. Germains; or whe- 
ther they themſelves were unwilling to irritate the Scots 
at this critical juncture; it is moſt certain, that, even af- 


A Head 4 mea 


ter the removal of the ear] of Nottingham, the farther 


diſcovery of the plot was proſecuted with great tenderneſs 


or negligence (a). 


(a) Of this there are the 
following juſtances. Towards 
the end of June 1704, Captain 
Francis Lacan, late of the lord 
 Galway's regiment of foot in 

Piedmont, and who, in king 

' James's time, had been an en- 
fign in Dumbarton's regiment, 
came over from Holland, and 
upon oath delivered an infor- 
mation in writing to Mr. ſe- 
cretary Harley, importing in 
ſubſtance, « That fir George 
% Maxwell, captain — 
c“ ſton, captain Hayes, and ſe- 
« veral other Scotch officers, 
« who came from the court of 
« St. Germains to Holland, 
« near a year and a half be- 
« fore, aller having held ſe- 
« veral private conſultations 
in divers ſuſpicious places 
« in the neighbourhood of 
« the Hague; and fir George 
% having in vain; endeavoured 
to get a paſs from Mr. Stan- 
hope, the queen's envoy, 


However 


« they all embarked for Scot- 
* land, to the number of fif- 
teen or ſixteen gentlemen, 
% with three ladies, the ſame 
„% day that captain Lacan 
” ſailed from the Brill for Eng- 
« Jand with the retinue of an 
* envoy from the duke of Sa- 
« voy.” Mr. ſecretary Harley 
having communicated this in- 
formation to the lord-treaſurer, 
orders were immediately diſ- 
— — to Scotland to ſeize 

George Maxwell and his fol- 
lowers; which was accordingly 
done juſt upon their landing. 
But though, by what had al- 
ready appeared before the com- 
mittee of the lords and other 
gan tht evidences, it was 


ain that they came with a de- 


ign to raiſe commoti in 


Scotland, yet they were ſoon 
after ſet at liberty; and fir 
George Maxwell was not only 
qr" to come to London, 

ſome 


ut highly careſſed by 
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5 
However the duke of Queenſberry's management of the 1703-4. 


plot was fo liable to exception, that it was not thought fit wy 
to employ him any longer in the adminiſtration of Scot- Affairs of 
land; and it ſeems, he had likewiſe brought himſelf un- Scotland, 
der the queen's diſpleaſure ;' for it had been propoſed by Barnet, 


ſome of his friends in the . houſe of lords, to defire the 
queen to communicate to them a letter, which the duke 
had wrote to her of ſuch a date. This looked like an 
examination of the queen herſelf, to whom it ought to 
have been left, to ſend what letters ſhe thought fit to the 


houſe, and they ought not to call for any one in parti- 


cular. The matter of this letter made him liable to a 
very ſevere cenſire in Scotland; for, in plain words, he 
charged the majority of the parliament, as determined in 
their proceedings by an influence from St. Germains. This 
expoſed him in Scotland to the ny of a parliament ; for, 
how true ſoever this might be, ſuch a repreſentation of a 
parliament to the queen, eſpecially in matters, which could 
not be proved, was, by the laws of that kingdom, leaſing- 
making, and a capital crime. CLE 
The chief deſign of the court, in the ſeſſion of the Scotch 
parliament this 2 was to get the ſucceſſion of the 
crown to be declared, and a ſupply to be given for the 
army, which was run into a great arrear. In the debates 
of the former ſeſſion, thoſe, who oppoſed every thing, 
„ 3 more 


great men. As for captain La- 
can, though his information 

roved ſo true and exact, that 

is zeal and diligence were at 
firſt greatly Ho both by 
the lord treaſurer and the ſe- 
cretary 3 and though he did 
farther ſervice to the govern- 
ment, by _— in St. — 
park, a young Iriſh gentleman, 

tely a retainer to the court of 
of St. Germains x: yet, after he 
had attended daily at the ſecre- 
tary's office for above three 
months, and conſumed his ſmall 


ſubſtance, he was ſent back to 


Holland, without any other 


recompence than empty pro- 


miſes. Nor was this all, for 
the Iriſh youth, who to ſave his 


life, readily diſcovered all he 
knew, and who among other 
particulars acquainted Mr, ſe- 
cretary with the conſtant cor- 
reſpondence of the duke of 
Hamilton with the court of St. 
Germains, was likewiſe- ſent to 


Holland with Lacan upon ſome 
idle buſineſs, for fear, as it is 


8 that he ſhould relate 
W eaſily he had eſcaped, or 
what little ſtreſs was laid, on bis 
diſcoveries. At the ſame time 
came over from France, with- 
out a paſs, one of the daughters 
of fir Theophilus Oglethorpe, 
and, conſequently, lay at the 
merey of the government, but 
was never brought into trouble 
on that account, : 
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1703-4. more particularly the declaring the ſucceſſion, had inſiſt- 


chiefly on motions to bring their own conſtitution to 
ſuch a ſettlement, that they might ſuffer no prejudice 
by their king's living in England. Mr. James Johnſton, 


who had been ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland under king 


William, was now taken into -the adminiſtration, and 
made lord-regiſter in the room of fir James Murray of 
Philiphaugh. He propoſed, in concert with the marquis 
of T weedale and ſome others in Scotland, that the queen 
ſhould impower her commiſſioner to conſent to a revival 
of the whole ſettlement made by king Charles I. in the 
ear 1641. By that. the king named a privy-council, and 
bis miniſters of ſtate in parliament, who had a power to 
accept of, or to except to the nomination, without being 
bound to give the reafon for excepting to it. In the in- 
tervals of parliament, the king was to give all employ- 
ments with the conſent of the privy council, This was 
the main point of that ſettlement, which was looked up- 
on by the wiſeſt men of that time as a full ſecurity to all 
their laws and liberties. It did indeed diveſt the crown of 
a great part of the prerogative, and it brought the pat- 
liament into ſome equality with the crown. The queen, 
upon the yepreſentation made to her by her miniſters, of- 
fered this as a limitation upon the ſucceſſor, in caſe they 
would ſettle the ſucceflion, as England had done; and, 
for doing this, the marquis of Tweedale was named her 
commiſſioner. The queen alſo ſignified her pleaſure very 
pôſitively to all who were employed by her, that ſhe ex- 
peed they ſhould concur in ſettling the ſucceflion, as 
they defired the continuance of her favour, Both the 
duke of Marlborough and the tord-treaſurer Godolphin 


, expreſſed themſelves very fully and poſitively to the fame 
/ purpoſe. Vet it was artfully ſurmiſed and ſpread about 


by the jacobites, and too eaſily believed by jealous, and 
cautious people, that the court was not ſincere in this 
matter, or at beſt indifferent as to the ſucceſs. Some 


went further, and ſaid, that thoſe, that were in a parti- 


ticular confidence at court, fecretly oppoſed it, and en- 
tered into a management or deſign to obſtruct it. There 
did not appear any good ground for this ſuggeſtion ; yet 
there. was matter enough for jealouſy to work on, and this 


was carefully improved by the jacobites, in order to defeat 


the deſign ; aud they were put in hopes, in caſe of a rup- 


tur E, 


* 
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ture, to have a conſiderable force ſent to ſupport them 1704. 
from Dunkirk. 

The duke of Queenſberry being now laid afide, his col- 
legue, the earl of Cromarty, remained ſole ſecretary of ſtate, 
The ear] of Leven was inſtalled governor of Edinburgh- 
caſtle in the room of the earl of March, and the earl of 
Glaſgow removed from the place of treaſurer-deputy, but 
his place was not filled. 3 

On the 6th of July the parliament being met, the Proceed- 
queen's commiſſion, appointing the marquis of Tweedale ings of the . / 
to repreſent her royal perſon, was recorded; and, five days Parlia- 


after, the lord-commitlioner preſented to them the follow- — 
ing lette: from her majeſty ; * i '* — 
5 | hiſt. of 
A N N E R. Eur Ope. 

| ow Lockhart] 


My lords and gentlemen, 


"0 Othing has troubled us more, ſince our acceſſion to 
the crown of theſe realms, than the unſettled ſtate 
of affairs in that our ancient kingdom. = 
« We hoped, that the foundations of differences and 
« animoſities, that, to our great regret, we diſcovered 
« among you, did not lie ſo deep, but that, by the 
© methods we have proceeded in, they might have been 
« removed. 5 1 9 2401 F 
« But, inſtead of ſucceſs in dur endeavours, the rent is 
become wider. Nay, diviſions have proceeded 2 
« a height, as to prove matter of encouragement to/ our 
enemies beyond ſea to employ their emiſſaries among 
« you in order to debauch our good ſubjects from their 


* allegiance, and to render that our ancient kingdom a 


e ſcene of blood and diſorder, merely, as they ſpeak, to 
4% make you ſerve as a diverſion. Ex 
« But we are willing to hope, that none of our ſul- 


* jects, but ſuch as were obnoxious to the laws for their 
„ crimes, or men of low and deſperate fortunes, or that 


« are otherwiſe inconſiderable, have given ear to ſuch per- 


„ nikciovs contrivances. And we have no reaſon to doubt 
ofs the aſſurances given us by thoſe now intruited with 


©« our: authority, that they will uſe their utmoſt endeavours 


to convince Gur people of the advantage and neceſſity 
of the preſent meaſures. For we have always been in- 
clined to, believe, that the late miſtakes did not pro- 


« ceed from any want of duty and reſpect to us, but 
A 6 «6 only 


| THE HISTORY 
1704. *© only from different opinions as to meaſures of govern- 


© ment. 
« This being the caſe, we are reſolved, for the full 
t contentment and ſatisfaction of our people, to grant 


« whatever can, in reaſon, be demanded for rectifying oß q; 
« abuſes, and quieting the minds of all our good ſub- * 
1 jects. 1.0 
« In order to this, we have named the marquiſs of KR« 
e Tweedale our high-commiſſioner, he being a perſon, A _ 
« of whoſe capacity and probity, or qualifications and 4 
« diſpoſitions to ſerve us and the country, neither we WF « 
& nor you can have any doubt. And we have fully F< 
« impowered him to give you unqueſtionable proofs of | « 
& our reſolution to maintain the government, both in 
ec church and ſtate, as law eſtabliſhed, in that ur 
« kingdom; and to conſent to fuch laws, as ſhall be 
&« found wanting for the further ſecurity of both, and 
& preventing all encroachments on the ſame for the fu- = «£« 
& ture. | | IF « 
Thus having done our part, we are perſuaded, that 
cc you will not fail to do yours, but will lay hold on Wc 
« this opportunity to ſhew the world the ſincerity of tze 
« profeſſions made to us, and that it was the true lo vpe 


« of your country, and the ſenſe of your duty to it; 6 
e and therefore not the want of duty to us (for we ſhal! « 
« always reckon theſe two inconſiſtent) that was at the 
« bottom of the late miſunderſtandings. = « 
&« The main thing, that we recommend to you, and 

& which we recommend to you with all the earneſtneſs 
& we are capable of, is the ſettling of the ſucceſſion in 
« the proteſtant line, as that which is abſolutely neceſ- 
4 ſary, for your own peace and happineſs, as well as our 
« quiet and ſecurity in all our dominions, and for the re- Y | 
« putation of our affairs abroad; and conſequently for the | | 
ec ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt every where. 
« This has been our fixt judgment and reſolution 

cc ever fince we came to the crown; and, though hi- 
« therto opportunities have not anſwered our intentions, 
4 matters are now come to that paſs, by the undoubt- 
«© cd evidence of the deſigns of our enemies, that a 
longer delay of ſettling the ſucceſſion in the prote- 
e ftant line may have very dangerous conſequences ; and 
« a diſappointment of it would infallibly make 1 
| | « king- 


OF ENGLAND. 


« As to the terms and conditions of government, with 
regard to the ſucceſſor, we have impowered our com- 
% miſſioner to give the royal aſſent to whatever can, in 


2 Wc reaſon, be demanded, and is in our power to grant for 
4 ſecuring the „ liberties of that our ancient 


« kingdom. 
„We are now in a war, which makes it neceſſary to 


4 cc provide for the defence of the kingdom; the time of 


« the funds, that were lately given for maintenance of the 


. land forces, being expired, and the ſaid funds exhauſted, 


&« provition ought alſo to be made for ſupplying the ma- 
« gazines with arms and ammunition, and repairing the 
« forts and caſtles, and for the charge of the frigates, that 
& prove fo uſeful for guarding the coaſts, 

« We earneſtly recommend to you whatever may con- 
ec tribute to the advancement of true piety, and diſcourage- 
« ment of vice and immorality; and we doubt not, but 


you will take care to encourage trade, and improve the 


tc product and manuſactories of the nation; in all which, 
c and every thing elſe, that can be for the good and 
ic happineſs of our people, you ſhall have our hearty and 
4 ready concurrence, We thall only add, that unanimity 


and moderation in all your proceedings will be of great 


„ uſe for bringing to a happy iſſue the important affairs, 
e that we have laid before you, and will be alſo moſt ac- 
« ceptable to us. So we bid you heartily farewel.“ 


Given at our court at Windſor-caſtle, the 25th day of = 


June 1704, and of our reign the third year. 


The queen's letter was ſeconded by the ſpeeches of the 
high-commiſiioner and lord- chancellor, all tending to the 
ſettling the ſucceflion, which was the firſt debate (a). A 
great party was now wrought on, when they underſtood 
that the ſettlement of 1641 was to be offered them. 


For the wiſeſt patriots in that kingdom had always mag- 


(a) The earl of Cromarty be — to the queen; ſhe 
made alſo a ſtrange ſpeech had but one will, and that was 
{ which was printed) running revealed : But notwithſtanding 
into a diitinction among di- this ſpeech, it was ſtill ſuſpect- 
vines, between the revealed and ed, that at leaſt her miniſters 
ſecret will of God, ſhewing, had a ſecret will in this caſe, 
that no ſuch diſtinction could l | 


a 


. 


9 


. kingdom the feat of war, and expoſe it to devaſtation, 1704. 


4 and ruin. 


10 


1704. nified that conſtitution, as the beſt contrived ſcheme that 
ky could be deſired: fo they went in, with great zeal, to the 


July 13. 
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accepting of it. But thoſe who, in the former ſeſſion, had 
rejected all the motions of treating with England with ſome 
ſcorn, and had made this their conſtant topic, that they 


muſt, in the firſt place, ſecure their own conſtitution at 
home, and then they might truſt the reſt to time, and to 
ſuch accidents as time might bring forth; now when they 


faw that every thing that could be defired was offered with 
relation to their own government, they (being reſolved to 
oppoſe any declaration of the ſucceſſion, what terms ſoever 
might be granted to obtain it) turned the argument wholly 
another way, to ſhew the neceſſity of a previous treaty with 
England. They were upon that told, that the queen was 
ready to grant them every thing that was reaſonable, with 
relation to their own conſtitution, yet, without the concur- 
rence of the parliament of England, ſhe could grant nothing 
in which England was concerned; for they were for de- 
manding a ſhare of the plantation- trade, and that their ſhips 
might be comprehended within the act of navigation. 
Purſuant to the ſcheme of a treaty before the ſucceſſion 
was fixed, the duke of Hamilton preſented a reſolve, *© That 
d this parliament would not proceed to name a ſucceſſor to 
ce the crown, until the Scots had a previous treaty with 
« England, in relation to commerce and other concerns.“ 
The courtiers, not expecting the cavaliers would have be- 
gun ſo early to oppoſe the Succeſſion, were not a little ſur- 
priſed and perplexed at this reſolve, and all they could do 
for the preſent was to procure a vote, that it ſhould lie on 
the table till the next meeting four days after. The duke 
of Hamilton having then moved the reſuming of the conſi- 
deration of his re{olye, it occaſioned a warm debate, in 
which Fletcher of Salton, in a particular manner, repre- 
ſented the hardſhips and miſeries which the Scots had ſuf- 
fered ſince the union of the two crowns under one ſovereign, 
and the impoſſibility of bettering their condition, unleſs they 
took care to prevent any deſign that tended to continue the 
ſame. Upon this, the earl of Rothes reſented another 


| reſolve, © That this parliament would immediately proceed 


& to make ſuch limitations and conditions of government, 


as might be judged proper for rectifying the conſtitution, 


& and to vindicate and ſecure the fovereiv ity and indepen- 
« dency of the nation; and then the pari/-i1-114 would take 
into conſideration the other reſolve 0c: 24 by the duke of 
& Hamilton for a treaty, previous ta (te nomination of a 

: 6 ſuccellor 
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OF ENGLAND. : It 
ſucceſſor to the crown.” This occaſioned a new debate, 1704. 


o the nerein the court-party earneſtly urged the ſettling the ſuc- Wynn 
„had ion, before the houſe proceeded to any other buſineſs ; 
ſome nd, on the other hand, the cavaliers made very ſharp re- 
they ections on the proceedings of the parliament of England, 


n at Frith relation to the plot, which had great influence on 
any members wholly unacquainted with that affair. How- 
they Ever, the court-party, thinking they were ſtrong enough to 
with ive the earl of Rothes's motion the preference to the duke 
Hf Hamilton's reſolve, inſiſted to have the queſtion ſtated, 
zich of the two ſhould come firſt under the conſideration 
f the houſe? Upon which, great heats aroſe, and Sir 
Names Falconer of Pheſdo ſpoke to this purpoſe, ** That he * 
„„ was very glad to ſee ſuch an emulation in the houſe, 
upon account of the nation's intereſt and ſecurity: that 
„ he thought both the reſolves under their conſideration fo 
good and neceſſary, that it was pity they ſhould claſh 
with one another; he therefore moved, that it be re- 
e ſolved, that this parliament will not proceed to the no- 
„ mination of a ſucceſſor, until there was a previous treaty 4 
„ with England, for regulating the commerce and other 
« affairs with that nation: and, that this parliament will 
& proceed to make ſuch limitations and conditions of go- 
« yernment, as may ſecure the religion, liberty, and inde- 
« pendency of this nation, before they proceed to the nomi- 
ce nation of a ſucceſſor to the crown.“ This joint reſolve be- 
ing put to the vote, it was carried by a majority of fifty-five 
voices. Of theſe, about thirty were in immediate depen- 
dence on the court, and were determined according to di- 
rections given them. However, they went no farther in 
this vote for 2 treaty with England; for they could not agree _ 
among themſelves who ſhould be the commiſſioners, and 


- F thoſe, who oppoſed the Pn" the ſucceſſion, were con- 
.cerned for no more, when that affair was laid aſide. It was 
„ therefore poſtponed, as a matter about which they took no 
y farther care. | 

e The cavaliers were extremely elated by this 2 and 
3 the duke of Athol, lord privy-ſeal, and one of their leaders, 
] moved, That her majeſty having been pleaſed to fignity 
, „by her commiſſioner, that the examination of the plot 
R „ ſhould be laid before the parliament, his grace would be 


« pleaſed to write to her majeſty, to ſend down the perſons, 

þ-4 © who were witneſſes, and all the papers relating to that 

bl « plot, as ſoon as poſlible, that the affair migh tbe thoroughly 

= „ examined; and thoſe, who were unjuſtly accuſed, * 
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6 be vindicated, and the guilty puniſhed.” 


Whereupon 
the lord-chancellor declared, by order of the lord-commiſ- 


ſioner, that his grace had written, and would write again to 
the queen, for all the evidences relating to the plot. Two 
days after, the duke of Hamilton moved, That the par- 
c Jjament would proceed to make ſuch limitations and con- 
« ditions of government, for the rectifying of the conſtitu- 
„tion, as might ſecure the religion, liberty, and indepen- 
« dency of this nation; and that they would name com- 
« miſſioners to treat with England, for regulating the com- 
« merce, and other concerns with that nation, previous to 
c all other buſineſs, except an act for two months ceſs, firſt 
of all to be granted for the preſent ſubſiſtence of her 
+ majeſty's forces.” Upon this, the earl of Marchmont 
made a long ſpeech, importing, ** That, ſince the houſe 
4 had reſolved not to fall immediately upon ſettling the 
«© ſucceſſion, it was reaſonable, that an act ſhould be made 
© to exclude all popiſh ſucceſſors.” To which the duke of 
Hamilton anſwered, „That he ſhould be one of the firſt 
* who ſhould draw his ſword againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, 
* though he did not think this a proper time, either to ſet- 
«© tle the ſucceflion, or to conſider of the earl of March- 
% mont's propoſal.” After ſome debate, the conſideration 
of the duke of Hamilton's motion was adjourned for two 
days, when it was moved, That the act preſented by the 
lord-juſtice clerk, and declared by him to be for fourteen 
months ſupply, payable in two years, might likewiſe be 
conſidered. After a debate, it was put to the vote, Whe- 
ther to give a ceſs for two, or for fourteen months ? and, it 
was carried by fixteen voices, that it ſhould be for two 
months only. The act of ſupply was, four days after, taken 
again into conſideration ; but there Was tacked to it a great 
part of the bill for the ſecurity of the nation, which (as 
hath been related) paſſed the former ſeſſion of parliument, 


but was refuſed by the throne . After tome debate, che 


following reſolve was offered by the lord Roſs, That the 


„ parliameft will proceed to grant two months ſupply for 
* fubſiſting her majeſty's forces; and, as ſoon as the act of 


4 ſecurity, now read, has got the royal aſſent, will give 


four months more.“ And then a ſecond reſolve was pre- 
ſented by the carl of Roxburg, That there be a firſt 


« reading marked on the act of ſecurity; and that both 
« this act, and that for the ſupply, lie, without being fur- 
« ther procceded on, until her majefty'. comm er re- 


ceive inſtructions as to the act of ſecurity, it d hen 


tree 
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<« free ſor the parliament to proceed to the acts jointly or 17 


« ſeparately, as they ſhould think fit.” After reaſoning on Ynynnd 


both theſe reſolves, the queſtion was ſtated, Whether to 
approve my lord Roſs's or the earl of Roxburgh's ? It was 
carried for the lord Roſs's; and the act of ſecurity being 
read, a firſt reading was ordered to be marked thereon. | 
Theſe things were carried with great heat and vehemence 
for (as was before obſeryed) a national humour of being in- 
dependent on England, fermented fo ſtrongly among all forts 
of people without doors, that thoſe who went not into every 
hot motion that was made, were conſidered as the betrayers 
of their country: and they were ſo expoſed to a popular 
fury, that ſome of thoſe who ſtudied to ſtop the torrent, 
were thought to be in danger of their lives. The preſby- 
terians were ſo overawed with theſe proceedings, that though 
they wiſhed well to the ſettling the ſucceſſion, they durſt not 
openly declare it. The dukes: of Hamilton and Athol led 
all theſe violent motions, and the whole nation was ſtrangely 
inflamed. 

The miniſters were in great perplexity how to act, with 
regard to the ſupply-bill, and the tack that was joined to it. 
If it was denied, the army could be no longer kept up; 
they had run ſo far in arrear, that, conſidering the poverty 
of the country, that could not be carried on much — 
Some ſuggeſted, that it ſhould be propoſed to the Engliſh 
miniſtry to advance the ſubſiſtence money, till better mea- 
ſures could be taken ; but none of the Scotch miniſters would 
agree to that. An army is reckoned to belong to thoſe who 
pay it ; and therefore an army, paid from England, would 
be called an Engliſh army. Nor was it poſhble to manage 
ſuch a thing ſecretly. It was well known that there was no 
money in the Scotch treaſury to pay them; ſo that, if —_ 
were once brought into the treaſury how ſecretly ſoever, all 
men muſt conclude, that it came from England. And mens 
minds were then ſo full of the conceit of independency, 
that, if a ſuſpicion aroſe of any ſuch practice, probably it 
would have occaſioned tumults. Even the army itſelf was 
ſo inflamed with this temper, that it was believed, that nei- 
ther officers nor ſoldiers would have taken their pay, if they 
had believed it came from England. The affair was there- 
fore reduced to this dilemma, that either the army muſt be 
diſbanded, or the bill muſt paſs. It is true, the army was 
a very ſmall one, not above three thouſand ; but it was fo 
ordered, that it was double or treble officered : ſo that it 
could have been eaſily increaſed to a much greater —ů 
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if there had been occaſion for it. The officers had ſerved 


Ly Jong, and were men of a good character. Since therefore 


Aug. 5. 


there were alarms of an invaſion, which both ſides looked 


for, and the intelligence which the court had from France, 


aſſured them it was intended; the miniſters thought the in- 
conveniencies ariſing from the tack might be remedied after- 
wards ; but that the breaking of the army was ſuch a per- 
nicious thing, and might end fo fatally, that it was not to 
be ventured on: therefore, by common conſent, a letter was 
wrote to the queen, which was ſigned by all the miniſters 
in Scotland, in which they laid the whole matter before her, 
and every thing ſtated and balanced; concluding with their 
humble advice to paſs the bill. This was very heavy on the 
lord Godolphin, on whoſe counſel the queen chiefly relied, 
He ſaw, that the ill conſequences of breaking the army, 
and laying that kingdom open to an invaſion, would fall on 
him, if he ſhould, in contradiction to the advice given by 
the miniſtry of Scotland, have adviſed the queen to reject 
the bill. This was under conſideration in the end of July, 
when affairs abroad were in a great uncertainty ; for though 
the victory at Schellenburg was a good ſtep, yet the great 
deciſion was not then come. He thought therefore, conſi- 
dering the ſtate of affairs, and the accidents which might 
happen, that it was the ſafeſt thing for the queen to comply 
with the advice of thoſe to whom ſhe truſted the affairs of 
that kingdom. The queen ſent orders to paſs the bill, 


which being done, the commiſſioner made the following 


ſpeech on the occaſion. | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


& AT your fitting down, her majeſty, in her gracious let- 
cc ter, recommended to you two things, which ſhe 
cc thought moſt neceſſary for your own quiet and ſecurity, as 
« well as for that of her government; the ſettling of the ſuc- 
« ceſſion in the proteſtant line, and the providing for the ſub- 
« ſiſtence of the forces, the funds laſt given for that end 


4 being then exhauſted, The firſt of theſe you have not 


ce thought fit for your intereſt to do at this time. I heartily 
« with you may meet with an opportunity for it more for 


your advantage at another. Ihe other all of you ſeemed 


« moſt ready and willing to go into, as witneſs the ſeveral 
4 motions and reſolves made thereanent; but, withal, 
« ſhewed ſtrong inclinations for an act of ſecurity, as abſo- 
te Jutely neceſſary. I told you then, as I had done at firſt, 
* that I had been fully impowered and inſtructed, not only 
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« libe:ty to make uſe f thoſe powers even as is that, wu! 1 
6& had 4cquainted her majeſty, and knew her mind, which 
&« J would do, and uſe my utmoſt intereſt to procure it fa- 
& vourabſe; which was the true reaſon af your long ad- 
c journment, and not what was intinuated by ſome, who 
&« ought to have known me better, the character I have in 
« the world being, as I hope, above {o mean a reflection. 
% And now. my Lords and gentlemen, I can tell you, 
& that, from her mazcity's innate goodneſs and gracious 
« difpoliuo': towards you, it hath been more eaſy for me, 
& and ſome ot! - of her ſervants, to prevail with her, than 
« perhaps was bv others expected; fo that you have an act 
« of ſecurity ſufncient for the ends propoſed. And it is 


„ hoped, at the ſame time, you will perfect that of abi 


* which you yourſelves ſeem convinced to be abſolutely 
„ neceſlary at this time, and without which neither the 
te forces can be kept or. foot, nor any frigate maintained 
* for guarding our coaſts and ſecuring our trade; both 
* which now lying beſore you, I hope you will go pre- 
&« ſently about, that, when finiſhed, they may have the 
e royal aſſent, which I am ready to give, And therefore 
«* you may have time to proceed to other buſineſs relating 
* to trade, or your other concerns, wherein I ſhall be 


4% willing to comply with your detires, ſo they be within 


* the bounds of my intruſions.” 

Thus this act of ſecurity was paſſed after the battle of 
Blenheim was over, but {cveral days before the news of it 
reached England. When the act paſſed, copies of it were 
ſent to England, where it was ſoon printed by thoſe who 
were uneaſy at the lord Godolphin's holding the, white ſtaff, 
and reſolved to make uſe of this againſt him; for the whole 


blame of paſſing it was caſt upon tim (a). It was not poſ- 


ſible 


(a) This act was in ſubſtance 
much the ſame with that to 
which the duke of Queenſberry 


had refuſed the royal aſſent. 


* the act it was provided, that, 
if the queen ſhould die without 


iſſue, a parliament ſhould pre- 


ſently meet, and they were to 
declare the ſucceſſor to the 
frown, who ſhould not be the 
ſame perſon that was poſſeſſed 


2 


of the crown of England, unleſs 
before that time there ſhould be 
a ſettlement made in parlia- 
ment, of the rights and liberties 
of the nation, imlependent on 
Engliſh councils. By another 
clauſe in the act, it was made 
lawful to arm the ſubjecis, and 
to train them and put them in 
a poſture of defence. This was 
chiefly preſſed, in behalf of = 


15 
& as to that, but many other things for your good; but, 1704. 
tc upon the alteration, of circumſtances, had not now the Lnynmd , 
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ſible to prove, that he had adviſed the Hueen to it, and there- 
fore ſome took it by another handle, and reſolved to urge it 
againſt him, that he had not perſuaded the queen to reject 
it, though that ſeenied a great ſtretch; for, he being a 

to Scotland, it might have been liable to more ob- 
jection, if he had preſumed to adviſe the queen to refuſe a 


bill paſſed in the parliament of that kingdom, which all the 


| themſelves in a poſture to defend it; and all ſaw by whoſe 


miniſtry there adviſed her to paſs. Severe cenſures were 
paſſed upon this act. It was ſaid, that the two kingdoms 
were now divided by law, and that the Scots were putting 


advices this was done. One thing, which contributed to 
keep up an ill humour in the- parliament of Scotland, was 


more juſtly imputed to him. The queen had promiſed to 
fend down to them all the examinations relating to the plot. 


If theſe had been ſent down, probably in the firſt heat, the 
matter might have been carried. far againſt the duke of 
Queenſberry. But he, who ſtayed all the while in London, 
got it to be repreſented to the queen, that the ſending down 
theſe examinations, with the - perſons concerned in them, 
would tun the ſeſſion into ſo much heat, and into ſuch a 
length, that it would divert them quite from conſidering the 
ſucceſſion, and it might produce a tragical ſcene. Upon 
theſe ſuggeſtions, the queen altered her reſolution of ſending 
them down; and though repeated applications were made to 
her, both by the parliament and her miniſters, to have them 
ſent, yet no anſwer was made to theſe, nor was ſo much as 
an excuſe made for not ſending them. The duke of Queen- 
ſberry, having gained this point, got all his friends to join 
with the party that oppoſed the new miniſtry, This both 
defeated all their. projects, and ſoftened the ſpirits of thoſe 
who were ſo ſet againſt him, that in their firſt fury no ſtop 
could have been put to their proceedings. But now the 
party that had deſigned to ruin him, was ſo much wrought 


on by the aſſiſtance that his friends gave them in this ſeſſion, 


| Aug. 27. 


that they reſolved to preſerve him. 

The parliament having granted a ſix months ceſs for the 
pay of the army, they were entering upon debates about the 
plot and the proceedings of the Engliſh houſe of lords in 
that affair, as an undue intermeddling with their concerns, 
and an incroachment upon the ſovereignty and independency 
of their nation, when the high-commiſſioner told * 

| ow. af hb 


beſt affected in the kingdom, ed; ſo to balance that, it was 


who were not armed ; for the moved, that leave ſhould bs: 


Highlanders, who were the given to arm the reſt, 
wortt affected, were well arm- 


* 


1 


* 
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2 that he was not allowed to giue them any more time, but 1704. 
+ that they ſhould Toon have another opportunity of doing wy nd 
ia what ſtill remained to be done; for no diſappointment her 
ig majeſty bad met with, could alter in the leaſt her favourable 
a diſpoſitions towards that her ancient kingdom. After which 
* the parliament was prorogued to the 7th of October. How- 4 
- ever, before they. ſeparated, they drew up an addreſs to the 
* queen, N. that the evidence and papers relating to the 
plot might be laid before them againſt the next ſeſſion, 

p This was the ſtate of that nation, which was aggravated 
* very odiouſly all over England. It was confidently, though, 
a as was afterwards known, very falſely reported, that great 
1 quantities of arms were brought over, and diſperſed through 
hs the whole kingdom. And, itt being well known how poor. 
a the nation was at that time, it was ſaid thoſe arms were 
f paid for by. other hands, in imitation of what it was believed 
, cardinal Richelieu did in the ip 1638. Another thing 
* was given out very maliciouſly by the lord Godolphin's ene- 
; mies, that he had given directions under-hand to hinder the 
4 declaring the ſucceſſion; and that the ſecret of this was 
5 truſted to Mr. Johnſton, who, they ſaid talked openly one 
0 way, and acted ſecretly another, though there never ap- x 
8 peared any colour of truth in thoſe reports. Great uſe was 
© to be made of - the affairs of Scotland, becauſe there was no 
64 ground of complaint of oy thing in the adminiſtration at 
wn home. All the duke of Marlborough's enemies ſaw, that 

- his chief ſtrength lay in the credit which the lord Gadolphin 


was in at home, while he was ſo ſucceſsful abroad; fo that 
h it being impoflible to attack him in ſuch a courſe of glory, 
they laid their aims againſt the-lord-treaſurer. The tories 


0 reſolved to attack him, and that diſpoſed the whigs to pre- 
\k ſerve him; and this was ſa managed. by them, that it gave 


* a great turn to all the councils at home. 
mediately after the adjournment of the parliament, the Changes 


Ny courtiers repaired to London, where the marquis of Twee- in the 
hs dale was made chancellor of Scotland ; the earls of Seafield Scots 
a and Roxburgh, ſecretaries of ſtate ; the earl of Rothes, lord- miniſtry. 
privy- ſeal; the earl of Cromarty, juſtice-general ; Mr. Bailie Lockhart, 
” of Jervis- wood, treaſurer-deputy; and the earl of Selkirk 
” lord Belhaven, and Sit John Hume, lords of the treaſury : | 
4 Sir William Hamilton was alſo made juſtice-clerk.; but 
7 


lived not to enjoy that office many months, and was ſuc- 
= -ceeded by Adam Cockburn of Ormiſtown. A new com- 
as miſſion was, at the ſame time, ſent down to Edinburgh, by 
bs which moſt of the cavaliers, and all the duke of Queen- 
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ſberry's friends, were laid aſide, and it was made up intirely 
of Scots revolutioners. 


concurred with the meaſures at that time purſued by the 
court of England. It is now time to turn to the operations 
of the war. | 

The affairs of the empife were, in the beginning of this 
campain, in a very deſperate condition. >The emperor was 
reduced to the laſt extremities. The elector of Bavaria was 
maſter of the Danube as far as Paſſau, and the-malecontents 
in Hungary were making a formidable progreſs. The em- 

ror was not in a condition to maintain a defenſive war 
long on both ſides, nor was he able to make any oppoſition 
at all againſt them, ſhould they once come to act by con- 
cert. Thus his affairs had a very gloomy appearance, and 
uttter ruin was to be apprehended. Vienna was in apparent 
danger of being beſieged on both ſides, and it was not capa- 
ble of making a long defence; ſo that the houſe of Auſtria 
ſeemed loſt beyond all proſpect of a recovery. Prince Eugene 
wiſely propoſed, that the emperor ſhould implore the pro- 
tection of the queen of Great-Britain, which was agreed 
to, and count W ratiſlaw managed the affair at the court of 
England with great application and fecrecy (a), The = 


And thus the adminiſtration of affairs - 
in Scotland was lodged in the hands of a body of men, who 


{a) However, for form ſake, 
and to prepare the way for the 
reception of a reſolution that 
had been already taken, Wra- 
tiſlaw preſented the following 
memorial to the qucen on the 
2d of April: 

© That he had ſeveral times 
* repreſented to her majeſty's 
„ miniſters, by word of mouth, 
the preſſing neceſſities of the 
Empire, by the breaking in 
of a conſiderable army of 


French into Bavaria; which 


„ (together with the inſurrec- 
« tion in Hungary) had reduced 
the imperial h itary coun- 
«« tries to an incredible per- 


* plexity and confuſion ; ſo 


«« that it was to be feared, that 


an intire revolution and deſo- 
lation of all Germany would 
follow, if ſome ſpeedy aſſiſt- 


„ ance were not applied, 
«« portionable to the great — 


7 gers they were threatned with, 
« He was indeed extremely 
« well ſatisfied with the zeal 
* which her majeſty's miniſters 
* had for the common cauſe, 
* and with the attention they 
00 | to his repreſentations, 
* But nothing being as yet re- 
«* ſolved on, though the ſea- 
„ fon was far advanced; and 
* the final reſolution on the ſe- 
veral ſchemes which had been 
«« preſented, being deferred till 
„ the arrival of the duke of 
« Marlborough at the Hague, 
* he thought himſelf obliged, 
* before his grace's departure, 
“ to do his utmoſt endeavour, 
by repreſenting in writing the 


danger wherein the emperor 


* and empire were at preſent 
« involved. 
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of Marlborough ſaw the neceſſity of undertaking the empe- 1704, 
tor's relief, and reſolved to uſe all poſſible endeavours to pur 


it in execution. When he went into Holland in the winter, 
he propoſed it to the penſionary, and other perſons of the 
greateſt confidence. They approved it, but it was not ad- 
viſeable to propoſe it to the States ; fince at that time many 
would not have thought their country ſafe, if their army 
ſhould be ſent fo far from them ; and nothing could be long 
a ſecret, which was propoſed to ſuch an aſſembly, whereas 
the main hope of ſucceeding in this deſign lay in the ſecrecy 
with which it was conducted. Therefore, under the pre- 
text of carrying the war to the Moſelle, every thing was 
prepared that was neceſſary _ executing the true deſign. 
2 . 


« involved. That her majeſty. * ders as were neceſſary for the 


out of the ſame zeal for pre- 
« ſerving the liberties of Eu- 
« rope, for which ſhe was ſo 
much famed, would be pleaſed 
to order the duke of Marl- 
« borough, her captain-general, 
* ſeriouſly to conſult with the 
« States-general, concernin 

the ſpeedieſt method for af 
* fiſting the empire; or, at 
« leaſt, to conduct part of the 
troops in her majeſty's pay 
beyond the ſea, to preſerve 
Germany from a total ſub- 
* verſion ; it not being juſt in 
« itſelf, nor any ways advan- 
* tageous to the common cauſe 
that her © majeſty's troops 
“ ſhould continue on the fron- 
* tiers of Holland, which were 
not in the leaſt threatened by 
the enemy, and were defend- 
ed by great rivers and ſtrong 
places, whilſt the empire was 
* deſtroyed by the French troops 
* with fire and ſword.” In 
concluſion count Wratiſlaw de- 
clared, © That the repreſenta- 
* tions he had made were 
grounded on the alliance con- 
* cluded between the emperor, 
„England, and Holland, pur- 
* ſuant to which, he hoped her 
* majeſty would give ſuch or- 


* aſſiſtance of Germany, by 
« the want of which he foreſaw 
e the miſchiefs that would ariſe 
* to the common cauſe, eſpe- 
4% cially if the orders of the 
«« States-general to recall their 
«* troops from the empire ſhould 
e take place, at a time when 
France endeavoured to ſend 
« a powerful aſſiſtance to their 
« army in Bavaria.” 

To this memorial the queen 
was pleaſed to return an anſwer, 
importing, That ſhe had given 
« directions to the duke of 
« Marlborough to take the moſt 
« effetual methods with the 
« States-general of the United 
« Provinces, her good allies 
« and confederates, to ſend a 
« ſpeedy relief to his imperial 
_ — 4 and the — 
* to preſs the States to take the 
© neceſſary meaſures to reſcue 
Germany from the imminent 
« danger to which it was now 
« expoſed.” Lamberti III. 

It is ſaid the duke of Marl- 
borough communicated his pro- 
ject ar firit only to the queen, 

rince George, and the trea- 
— and in Holland only to 
the penſionary and deputy Gel- 
dermallen, 


3 
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1704. The duke of Marlborough, with his brother | 
Churchill, lieutenant-general Lumley, the earl of Orkney, 
The duke and other general officers, embarked for Holland, and in 
of Marl- three days arrived at the Hague. Two days after his 
borough coming, he was attended by. a ſolemn deputation of the 
as 1 States, in order to confer with him. The conference laſted 
— 21 fix hours. The chief ſubject of debate was about ſending 
N 8. 2 good army towards the Moſelle. This was all that was 
Brodrick. propoſed in public, and to this the States of Zealand, and 
Conduct two other provinces, ſtrongly objected. They would not 
of the agree, that the duke ſhould have an unlimited command to 
ducheſs of lead the army where he pleaſed, and thought it a very dan- 
Marb. gerous project to march the troops at fo great a diſtance, 
Lamberti. The Zealand deputies _—_ it ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the 

duke was obliged to tell him plainly, that he had the 

queen's poſitive orders to march with the troops in her pay 
The duke towards the Moſelle. Accordingly, having taken his leave 
of Marl. of the States, the duke ſet out from Holland, and in five 
borough's days arrived at Maeſtricht, where his army was incamped. 
march in- About the ſame time, the States regulated the poſts of their 
to Ger- general offers. Monſieur Auverquerque, their field-mar- 
many. thal, was appointed to command their forces on the Maeſe, 
May 5. having under him the counts de Tilly and Noyelles ; Slan- 
May 10. genburg thoſe on the Moſelle ; Saliſch in 3 and 
Spaar and Fagel in Flanders, 

From Maeſtricht the duke of Marlborough marched to 
Bedburg, and his camp being near Cologne, he was waited 
on by the canons of that chapter, the prince of Saxzeits, 
biſhop of Zoab, the prince of Heſſe, count Briangon, the 
duke of Savoy's envoy to the queen of England, and other 
princes and generals. | . 
The The French in Flanders began by this time to be alarmed, 
French though they were far from ſuſpecting the duke's real deſign. 
endeavour His marching towards Coblentz, and the great preparations 


May 18, 


. to ſtop his yhich were making in that place, made them believe, that 


march. he deſigned to open the campain with the the ſiege of Traer- 
bach, and endeavour to advance along the Moſelle into 
France. Upon. this ſuppoſition they detached five thouſand 
foot, and two thouſand horſe towards that river, and gave 
out, that they intended the ſiege of Huy, vainly imagining, 
that by this report they might ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh 
general. But the duke, well knowing that the forces which 
were left in Flanders under Auverquerque, were ſufficient to 
fruſtrate any attempt which the French could make on that 
fide, continued his march, and adyanced from Bedburg to 
WS; MECH Kerpenord, 


- | I 
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tended to force their paſſage through the Black-foreſt, and, 
after joining the Bavarians, to march directly to Vienna. 
About the ſame time, the duke received advice from the 
Netherlands, that the court of France had ſent poſitive or- 
ders to Villeroy to march towards the Moſelle with five and 
_ battalions, and fix and forty ſquadrons, being till 


Upon this, the duke gave immediate orders for his forces to 


full march, he went to take a view of the fortitications of 
Bonne, where, having given his directions to the governor 
of that place, he returned in the evening to the army. Here 
he received certain advice, that the recruits for the French. 
army in Bavaria, with farther reinforcements, had joined 
the elector three days before at Villingen. But the duke, 
notwithſtanding this junction of the enemies, was, on ac- 
count of the number of the troops which the French left 
behind them, and by the marſhal's marching back with the 
reſt of his army towards the Rhine, confirmed in his opinion, 
that the enemies were as yet wholly ignorant of his deſign. 


He therefore continued his march with unv-earied diligence,” ray 2 g 


and advanced to the camp of Neudorff near Coblentz, here, 
beſides Mr. Davenant, the queen's agent at Francfort, and 
Monſieur d' Amelo, envoy extraordinary from the States- 
general, count pats gon in his return from London, 
waited on him to ſettle all things for his farther march,. and 
his conjunction with the imperial army. 
paſſed the Neckar near Ladenburg, where he reſted three 
days, Having, by this time, gained the advance of ſome 
days of the French army, he wrote to the States from La- 
denburg, to let them know that he had the queen's order to 
march to the relief of the empire, with which he hoped 
they would agree, and allow his carrying their troops to 
ſhare in the honour of that expedition. He had their an- 
ſwer as quick as the courier could bring it, by which they 
approved of the defign, and of his carrying their troops 
with him. So he had now the whole army at his own 
diſpoſal. | 1 5 | 
he French imagining that he would advance to the 
Upper-Rhine, Villeroy marched thither with all poſſible 
peed ; and, at the ſame time, a detachment of ſeven batta- 
lions and twenty-one ſquadrons, from the contederate army 
ä 3 5 | in 


y perſuaded, that the duke would act on that ſide. 


21 


Kerpenord, the next day to Kalſecken, where he receiyed 1704. 
wis of Baden, with ſome inte E 
cepted letters, by which it appeared, that the French in- May 20. 


march with all expedition; and whilſt the army was on 2 May 23. 


* 


Then the duke June 3. 
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1704. in Flanders, under the duke of Wirtemberg, followed the 
- dake of Marlborough, who marched from Ladenburg to 
June 9. Mildenheim, where, the next day, prince Eugene paid him 
a viſit. The conſultations between the prince and the duke 

laſted ſeveral hours; and it was agreed upon, that the two 

armies ſhould join, and the duke and prince Lewis of Baden 

ſhould command each day alternately, and that prince Eugene 

ſhould go upon the Rhine to command a ſeparate army. 

June 12. The troops being drawn up in order of battle, the duke ac- 
* *  companied prince Eugene to a review, when the prince 
ſeemed wonderfully pleaſed to find them jn ſuch excellent 
order after ſo long a march (a). The next day, prince 
Lewis of Baden arrived in the camp at Great-Heppach, 
where a conference was held in the evening. The day fol- 
lowing the troops marched trom Great-Heppach, and prince 
Lewis' went to his army on the Danube, and prince Eugene 
rid poſt for Philipſburgh to command the army on the Rhine, 
and on the 22d fined prince Lewis of Baden at Waſterſtet. 
| On the 24th the army marched from thence to Elchingen, 

| the next day to Gingen. On the 3oth the army marched 
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from thence to Landthauſſen on the right, and Balmert- 


ſhoffen on the left, and paſſed ſo near the enemy's camp, 
that lieutenant-general Bulau was ſent out the night before 
with a detachment of two thouſand horſe and dragoons, to 
ſecure the avenues, by which they might have diſturbed the 

who, by this means, proceeded without 


7 


march of the allies, | 
any oppoſition. On the firſt of July they continued their 
march in ſight of the enemy's intrenchments at Dillingen, 
_ incamped the right at Amerdighen, and the left at On- 
deringen. 5 5 

While they lay in this camp, the duke received advice, 
that the elector of Bavaria had ſent the beſt of his infantry 
to reinforce count d'Arco, who was poſted at Schellenberg, 
a riſing ground on the Danube, near Donawert, where, for 
ſeveral days, he had cauſed ſome thouſands of men to work 
4 intrenchments, as being a poſt of vaſt importance. 

he duke reſolved to march and attack the enemy; and 
tleof the neceſſary directions being given to the army, on the 2d 
Schellen- of July, early in the morning, he advanced with a detach- 


(a) Frince Eugene ſaid to the rage which 1 the 


duke, I never ſaw better „ countenance of the ſoldiers, 


«* horfes, arms, and cloathing, ** of which I never ſaw the like 
« but all theſe things may be © in any troops.” Lamberti 

4 purchaſed with money; what III. 890. 
„ itrikes me moſt, is the co 5 


* 
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ment of thirty ſquadrons of Engliſh and Dutch, a confider- 1704. 


able number of foot commanded * lieutenant-general Goor, 
three battalions of imperial grenadiers under prince Lewis of 


Baden, and the reſt of the army followed with all poſſible 


diligence. But the march being long, and the ways very 
bad, they could not reach the river Wermitz, which run 
by Donawert, till about noon, and it was three hours be- 
fore the bridges were finiſhed, for the troops and cannon to 
paſs over. About five o'clock in the afternoon, they came 
before Schellenberg, and the duke of Marlborough moved 
up with the horſe as near the enemy's intrenchments as was 
neceſſary to take a view of them. In the mean time, the 
artillery began to fire upon the enemy, who anſwered briſkly 
from their batteries for about an hour, when the Engliſh 
and Dutch foot, ſupported by the horſe and dragoons, began 
the attack with prodigious reſolution, before the imperialiſts 
could arrive ; but, having the greateſt part of the enemy's 
forces to contend with, they were at firſt obliged to give 
ground. Soon after the imperialiſts came up very ſeaſonably, 
and being led on in good order by prince Lewis of Baden, 
advanced to the enemy's works without once hiring, threw 
their faſcines into the ditch, and paſſed over with inconſi- 
derable loſs. The enemy's horſe charged them vigorouſly, 
but were repulſed ; and then, the imperial cavalry entering 
their intrenchments, and the Engliſh and Dutch breakin 

in about the ſame time, the confederates made a dreadfaf 
laughter of the enemy. Lieutenant-general Goor, who 
commanded the firſt detachment of foot, and major-general 
Beinheim, both in the Dutch ſervice, loſt their lives very 
much lamented, The horſe and dragoons ſharcd the glory 
of the day with the infantry, and all the confederate troops 
behaved themſelves with incredible bravery and reſolution. 
But, as the attack was begun by a battalion of the Engliſh 
foot-guards, and the regiments of Orkney and Ingoldſby. 
they ſuffered very much. The enemy's forces conſiſted of 
thirty-two thouſand men, all choice troops, commanded in 


chief by count d'Arco, and under him by two Bavarian and 


two French lieutenant-generals. As ſoon as the confede- 
rates had poſſeſſed the intrenchments, the enemy ran away 
in great confuſion to Donawert and the Danube; but, be- 
ing cloſely purſued by the horſe and dragoons, a great many 
followed the example of their generals, who ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming over that river. The los of the enemy 
was computed to be about ſix thouſand men. The confe- 


derates made themſelves maſters of ſixteen pieces of cannon, 
B 4 thirteen 


th 


1704. 


- tenant-general Wood, major- genera 
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thirteen colours, with all their tents and baggage. The 
duke of Marlborough gained great honour in this ** 
giving directions with extraordinary 3 of mind, a 

expoſing his perſon to the greateſt danger. Prince Lewis 
of Baden was wounded, having performed the part of a 
brave experienced general; as was alſo the hereditary prince 
of Heſle: Caſſel, who, throughout the whole action, gave 


. fignal proofs of an undaunted courage. Count Stirum was 


mortally wound:d, General Thungen, count Horn, lieu- 
Paland, and ſeveral 
other officers of diſtinction, were likewiſe wounded. The 
next day, the Bavarian garriſon quitted Donawert (a) upon 
the approach of the confederates, and broke down the bridges, 


but had not time to deſtroy their ammunition and proviſions, 


as they had intended, | 

The elector of Bavaria was no ſooner informed of the 
defeat of his troops at Schellenberg, then he quitted his 
ſtrong camp between Dillingen and Lavingen, and came 
to the other ſide of the Danube, over-againſt Donawert, in 
his march to the river Leche, to prevent the confederates 
cutting off his retreat to his country, 


On the 5th of July, the duke of Marlborough paſſed the 
Danube near Donawert ; and, on the 17th, count de Friſe, 


with a detachment of four-thouſand men and twelve pieces 


of cannon, marched over the river Leche, and took poſt in 
the county of Bavaria. The whole army marched at the 
ſame time, and incamped with the right at Hamber, and 
the left at Ginderkingen. Upon the firſt notice of the allies 
having begun to pats the Leche, the garriſon of Newburg 


marched out and retired to Ingoldſtadt. Whereupon a de- 


tachment of dragoons was immediately ſent out by the duke 
of Malborough to take poſſeſſion of that place; and prince 
Lewis of Baden ordered general Herberville, who com- 
manded a ſeparate body of between three and four-thouſand 
men on the other fide of the Danube, to remain there for 
the ſecurity of that important place, and for the drawing of 
roviſions out of Franconia for the ſubſiſtence of the confe- 
derate troops, white they continued in Bavaria. On the 
Joth, the whole army paſſed the Leche; and, on the 13th 
count 


(a) Donawert is a city of It ſtands on the river Danube, 
Germany, in the confines of twenty-five miles north of Aug- 
Suabia, Neuberg, and Bavaria. ſburg, ſeventeen weſt of Neu- 
It was taken by the duke of burg, and forty-four north eaft 
Marlborough after the memo- of Ulm. - 
zable victory above mentioned. 
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count Vecklen, general of the Palatine horſe, arrived from 1504. 
_ Eugene of Savoy with an account, that the marſhals | 


ilteroy and Tallard had paſſed the Rhine above fort Kehl, 
in order to ſuccour the elector of Bavaria; for which reaſon 


vis 
A he deſired a reinforcement of horſe, to inable him the better 
ce to obſerve the enemy's motions. Upon which prince Maxi- 
ve milian of Hanover was detached with 7 ſquadrons of 
as imperial horſe, with orders to join prince Eugene with all 
u- poffible diligence. a \ | 
ral The enemy _—_— left a garriſon at Rain (a), the con- Rain ſur- 
he federate generals refolved to attack it; and, in order there-.renders to 
on to, the army decamped from Ginderkingen, paſſed the the allies. 
es, Leche, and came with the right to Stauda, and the left to | 
5, Berchiem. The garriſon at firſt ſeemed reſolved to defend 

the place to the laſt extremity ; but the beſiegers playing 
he upon the town with twenty-ſeven pieces of cannon, their 
lis approaches were carried on ſo ſucceſsfully, that in two days july 16. 
ne the governor defired to capitulate : and, the articles being 
in agreed on, the garriſon marched out the next day, to the 
es 5 of about four hundred foot, commanded by the count 

ercy, brigadier- general, and were cond a party 

he of — to — elector of Bavaria's camp near 4 — 
e, There were found in the place twenty four braſs cannon, a 
es conſiderable quantity of proviſions, and ſome ammunition. 
in The allies, encouraged by the ſucceſs of their arms, were 
he willing to puſh their advantages; and, on the 18th, march-" 
1d ed to attack the poſt of Aicha, which had a garriſon of eight 
es or nine hundred Bavarians; who refuſing to ſubmit, were 
rg part of them put to the ſword, the reſt made priſoners of 
e- war, and the town permitted to be plundered by the ſoldiers. 
ce The confederate army having refreſhed — two days 
ce at Aicha, marched from thence on the 21iſt, and the next 
1- day poſſeſſed themſelves of Friburg. 
1d The duke of Marlborough having now the elector of Ba- Burnet. 
or varia at fo great a diſadvantage, entered upon a treaty with 
of him, and ofitted him what terms he could deſire, either for 
e himſelf or his brother, even to the paying him the whole 
1C charge of the war, upon condition that he would immedi- 
th ately break with the French, and ſend his army into Italy 
nt to join with the imperialiſts there. The elector's ſub- 

jets, who were now at mercy, preſſed him vehemently to 
e, | accept 
* a 
4 | 
ft (a) Rain is a little town in Leche, fix miles eaſt of Dona- 


Germany, in the circle of Ba- wert, and nine welt of Neu- 
yaria, near the Danube and berg. 
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1704. accept of theſe terms; and he ſeemed inclined to hearken to 
chem, and meſſengers went often between the two armies. 


But this was done only to gain time, for he ſent courier after 
courier with moſt preſſing inſtances to haften the advance of 
the French army. When he ſaw, that he could gain no 
more time, the matter went ſo far, that articles were ordered 
to be made ready for ſigning, which, in concluſion, he re- 
fuſed to do. This refuſal was highly reſented by the duke 
of Marlborough and prince Lewis of Baden, who immedi- 
ately ſent out the count de la Tour, general of the imperial 
horſe, and the count of eaſt Friſeland, lieutenant-general in 
the Dutch ſervice, with thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dra- 
oons, to plunder and burn the country of Bavaria as far as 
unich, the capital city, hoping, that either, a generous 
compaſſion for his ſubjects, or the want of ſubſiſtence, would 
conquer the elector's obſtinacy. In the mean time, the in- 
habitants of theſe parts were in the greateſt conſternation, 
and ſent deputies to the duke of Marlborough, offering to pay 
large contributions to prevent military execution. But the 
duke replied, That the forces of the queen of Great- 
„ Britain were not come into Bavaria to get money, but 
« to bring their prince to reaſon.” The two generals 
therefore put their commiſſion in execution with the utmoſt 
ſeverity, while the elector of Bavaria and the marſhal de 
Marſin, having evacuated Ratiſbon, were obliged to confine 
themſelves within their ſtrong camp and intrenchments at 
Augſburg, in expectation of another army from France un- 
der Marſhal Tallard, which, notwithſtanding all the vigi- 
lance and precaution of prince Eugene, arrived before the 
end of July at Biberach near Ulm, to the number of about 
twenty-two thouſand men. Upon this, the elector marched 
with his army from Augſburg, and took that opportunity 
to join the French. | 

The confederate army, 2 wang of Marlborough, 
having intelligence of theſe proceedings, decamped on the 
4th of Auguſt from Friburg, and marched that night to 
Kippach. 

The next morning they encamped from thence, and 
marched to Hokenwert, where they continued two days. 
During that time, the duke of Marlborough, prince Eugene, 
and prince Lewis of Baden held a council of war ; wherein 
it was agreed, that prince Lewis ſhould beſiege Ingoldſtadt, 
whilſt the other two were to obſerve the elector of Bavaria. 
On the 8th, the army under the duke of Marlborough 
marched from Hokenwert to St. Sanditzel; and, on the 


qth 
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from thence to Axheim ; and, at the fame time, prince 1704- 
wis went another way, and bent his march directly to 


Newberg, in order to inveſt Ignoldſtadt. The {ame day, the 
duke of Marlborough received advice, that the enemy had 

ffed part of their army over the Danube, at Lewingen: 

hereupon he ordered general Churchill to march with a 
ſtrong detachment over that river, at Schonevelt ; to rein- 
force prince Eugene, who lay encamped at Donawert. The 
Ioth, they marched to Schonevelt ; and, the day following, 
intelligence was brought, that the enemy's troops had al 
got over the Danube; ſo that the duke of Marlborough 
immediately ordered his army to march by break of day, 
and paſs that river likewiſe ; born was performed ac- 
cordingly, and, at night, the whole army, being rejoined, 
— at Munſter. On the 12th, very — ye morn- 
ing, the generals of the allies went to view the enemy's 
army, taking with them all the picquet guard, which con- 
liſted of twenty-eight ſquadrons. The duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene went up to the top of a tower called 
Thiffingen, that they might the better obſerve the poſture of 
the enemy; and they took notice, that their advanced ſqua- 
drons, which were in motion towards the allies, ſtopped 
ſhort, after they had perceived them. They were poſſeſ- 
ſed of a very advantageous poſt, on a hill near Hochſtet 
(a), their right flank being covered by the Danube, and the 
village of Blenheim (b), and the left by the village of 
Lutzengen; and they had a rivulet before them, whoſe 
banks were very high, and the bottom marſhy. However, 
after ſome conlultation, it was thought proper to fall upon 
the enemy, before they had time to fortify themſelves in that 
poſt, The duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene _ 


(a) Hochſtet is a pretty la 
town in Germany, in the circle 


of Suabia, rendered famous to 


all poſterity by the glorious 
victory obtained in its neigh- 
bourhood over the joint forces 
of France and Bavaria, by the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and imperial 
arms, under the conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene of Savoy. It lies 
upon the Danube on the north- 
kde, twenty nine miles ſouth- 
welt of Ulm, and ten miles 


weſt-by-ſouth of Donawert. 

(b) Blenheim (alias Plen- 
theym) a village in Germany 
in the circle of Bavaria, upon 
the confines of Suabia. It ſtands 
on the north- ſide of the Dayube, 
and has, on the north-eaſt fide 
of it a very ſmall rivulet cal- 
led the Meal Weyer. It is three 
miles almoſt eaſt from Hochſtet, 
nine weſt-ſouth-weſt from Do- 
nawert, thirty north-eaſt from 
Ulm, and thirty one north-weſt 
from Augſburg. 


704. the danger of being forced to lie idle in their own camp, 
2 till their forage ſhould be conſumed, and their proviſions 
_ They had alſo intercepted letters from marſhal 

illeroy to the elector of Bavaria, by which it appeared, 
that he had.orders to 'march into Wirtemberg, to deſtroy 
that country, and to cut off the communication with the 
Rhine, which muſt have been fatal to the allies. The neceſ- 
fary diſpoſitions were therefore made for the next morning's 
action. Many of the general officers came and repreſented 
to the duke of Marlborough the difficulties of the deſign ; 
he anſwered, that he ſaw theſe well, but the thing was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; ſo they were ſent to give we * every 
_ which were received all over the army with. an 
acrity that gave a happy / preſage of the ſucceſs which 
ö 
Battle of On the 13th of Auguſt, a day which decided the elector's 
Hochſtet. fate by the loſs of all his country, early in the morning, the 
Brodrick, whole confederate army marched from Munſter, leaving 
their tents ſtanding; and the duke of Marlborough 21 
prince Eugene, having poſted themſelves on a riſing ground, 
ſummoned all the general officers, to give them the neceſ-— 
N ſary directions, in order to attack the enemy; upon which, 
the army advanced to the plain, and were drawn up in or- 
der of battle. About nine o'clock, the enemy fired ſome 
cannon upon our troops, as they were marching to form the 
line, who were anſwered from our batteries with good ſu 
ceſs; and both armies continued cannonading each other ti 
near one; during which time, the duke of Marlborough 
ordered a little rivulet and moraſs in the front of the enemy 
to be ſounded; and, where it was found impaſſable, orders 
were given to the horſe of the ſecond line of the allies to 
provide themſelves, each ſquadron with twenty faſcines, to 
facilitate the paſſage. Theſe preparations being made, the 
duke of Marlborough gave orders for a general attack, which 
was begun about one o'clock, Prince Eugene and the im- 
perial general officers were on the right : general Churchill, 
the lord Cutts, lieutenant-general Lumley, the lord Orkney, 
and lieutenant-general Ignoldſby, with the reſt of the Engliſh 
and Dutch generals, were on the left; and the duke of 
Marlborough in the center commanded the whole. Major- 
general Wilks made the firſt onſet, with five Engliſh bat- 
talions of Howe, Ignoldſby, Marlborough, Rowe, and North 
and Grey, and four battalions of Heſſians, ſupported by 
the lord Cutts, and major-general St. Paul, with eleven 
other battalions, and fifteen ſquadrons of horſe, under the 
come 
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command of major general Wood. The five Engliſh bat- 1704- 


8 talions, led on by brigadier Rowe, who charged on foot 
l at the head of his own regiment with unparalleled inte- 
l, pidity, aſſaulted the village of Blenheim, advancing to the 

y very muzzels of the enemy's muſkets, and ſome of the 

0 officers exchanging thruſts of ſwords with the French thro 

— the paliſadoes. But, being expoſed to a fire much fuperiot 

3 to their own, they were ſoon obliged to retire, leaving behind 

d them one third part of their men either killed or mortally 


wounded, the brigadier who commanded them, being among 
the laſt. In this retreat, they were purſued by thirteen 
y ſquadrons of the French gendarmerie and carabineers, who 
1 would have intirely cut them to pieces, had not the Heſſian 
1 infantry ſtopped their career, by the great fire they made 
upon them. The French being repulſed, and forced to fly 
8 in their turn, were chaced by five ſquadrons of Engliſh horſe, 
e who, by this time had paſſed the rivulet; but whilſt the 
| enemy rallied themſelves, ſome freſh brigades, fuperior in 
5 | number, came to their aſſiſtance, charged the aſſailants with 
4 great vigour, and obliged many of them to repaſs the rivulet 
3 with great precipitation. Here again the Heſſian foot per- 
: formed ſignal ſervice, putting the French to the rout by 
: their continual fire, and regaining the colours, which they 
had taken from Rowe's regiment, @ - eg 
5 While Rowe's brigade rallied themſelves, that of Fer- 
ſon, commanded by himſelf, attacked the village of Blen- 
| im, on the left, but with no better ſucceſs ; and, though 
| both returned three or four times to the charge with equal 
| 
F 


vigour, yet they were both {till repulſed with like diſad- 
vantage, ſo that it was found impoſſible to force the enemy 
» that poſt, without intirely ſacrificing the confederate in- 

ntry. | 
The Engliſh foot having thus begun the engagement on 
the left, the horſe of the ſame wing paſſed the rivulet, with 
great bravery, over againſt the center or main battalia of the 
enemy; as did Jikewiſe that of the right wing, having 
made ſeveral paſſages with divers pieces of wood. After 
which -they drew up in order of battle, the French and Ba- 
varians giving them all the time that could be deſired for 
that purpoſe, keeping themſelves very quiet on the hills, 
which they were poſſeſſed of, without deſcending into the 
meadows towards the rivulet, ſo that even the ſecond line 
of the horſe had time to form themſelves: And to this 
Capital fault of the French, the confederates were thought to 
have owed principally their victory, This neglect is _ to 
Rave 
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have 


allies were laying bridges 


fion, „If they have not brid 
and when they told him that our troops were 


« ſome ;” 


from an ill-timed haughtineſs and preſump- 
tion of marſhal de Tallard, who, bein 
on the rivulet, uſed this expreſ- 


informed that the 
enough, I will lend them 


actually coming over the rivulet, he is reported to have ſaid, 
c Let them paſs; the more comes over, the more we ſhall 
c have to kill and make priſoners.” But, on the other hand, 
it is alledged by ſome that he had given poſitive orders not 
to let the enemy paſs the rivulet, but to charge them as they 
paſſed ; which orders were not executed (a). 


(a) Monſieur de Fequieres in 
his memoirs obſerves, that the 
_ loſs of that battle was owing to 


the inattention of the French 


generals to thoſe maxims of 
war, which ought to guide men, 
when they conſider, whether 
they have ſufficient reaſons 
either to give or receive battle, 
or whether they can derive, 
from the particular diſpoſition 
of their troops, any reaſonable 
hopes of defeating the enemy. 
In examining this ſubject, the 
marquis points dut firſt the er- 
rors, that were committed with 
reference to the general ſtate of 
the war in Germany previous 
to the. battle, and then thoſe 
errors, which appeared in the 
articular diſpoſition of the 
rench army. With regard to 
the firſt point, he aſſerts, that it 
was abſolutely improper at that 
time, to truſt the deciſion of the 
war in Germany to the event of 
a ſingle battle; and this truth 
was the leſs doubtful, becauſe 
it appeared that the Engliſh 
nd Dutch had almoſt abandon- 

the war in Flanders in that 

ca paign, to make a deciſive 
effort in Germany, without 
which the emperor could no 


longer have ſupported himſelf, 


At 


nor could they have drawn any 
ſupplies of men from Germany. 
The French ought therefore to 
haye avoided this battle, fince 
they could have maintained 
their ſituation, if they had only 
compelled the Engliſh and 
Dutch, either to withdraw from 
that country, or intirely to diſ- 
continue the war in Flanders. 
The elector of Bavaria was 
maſter of the whole courſe of 
the Danube, almoſt from its 
ſource to the frontiers of Au- 
ſtria, into which he could pene- 
trate when he pleaſed; and 
therefore the emperot;., whoſe 
attention was then employed 
by the malecontents in Hun- 
ary, was likewiſe obliged to 
Recs a watchful eye on Auſtria 
and Tirol, as well for the pre- 
ſervation of theſe provinces, as 
the ſecurity of a free com- 
munication with his army in 


Italy. | 
The bridges, which the elec- 
tor of Bavaria had on the Da- 
nube, opened to him a free 
communication with the Up- 
per-Palatinate. The emperor 
conſequently muſt be always 
apprehenſive, that he would 
our a body of troops into Bo- 
emia, Where the people were 
exceed- 
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exceeding exaſperated at the ſe- 
verity of the imperial govern- 
ment, and where their fears 
were the only motives to their 
ſubmiſſion: which made it like - 
wiſe neceſſary for the emperor 
to maintain a body of troops to 
cover Bohemia and Moravia. 
Nuremberg, an imperial city, 
and almoſt in the heart of the 
empire, being the moſt con- 
ſiderable city in all the circle of 


Franconia, it was incumbent on' 


the emperor to preſerve it in the 
intereſt of the confederates, leſt 
the elector of Bavaria ſhould 
make himſelf maſter of it, as 
he had already ſeized Ulm and 
Augſberg. Nuremberg there- 
fore could not be prelerved by 
the protection of the confederate 
army, which conſequently could 
not withdraw to any great di- 
ſtance from that city, whoſe pre- 
ſervation was of the more im- 
portance to the emperor, ſince 
the loſs of it would deprive him 
of all communication with his 
dominions on the Rhine, except 
thro' the country on the other 
ſide of the Mein, which the fi- 
tuation of Nuremberg would 
have rendered altogether im- 
practicable, It was likewiſe e- 
vident that the confederate ar- 
my could not retreat to any con- 
ſiderable diſtance from a city, 
where all their ammunition and 
proviſions were depoſited. The 
allies indeed by forcing the paſs 
at Schellenberg, and taking 
Donawert, had obtained a bridge 
over the Danube, and ſeparated 
the fortified places of the French 
on the upper Danube, from 
thoſe on the Lower. But, as their 
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At length the duke's cavalry moving towards the hill, 1704. 
that of marſhal de Tallard came down, and charged . 


with 


proviſions were ſtill lodged ei- 
ther in Nuremberg or Norlin- 
gen, they durſt not venture to 
quit Franconia and Suabia, to 
advance into Bavaria. This ob- 
vious reflection was alone ſuffi- 
cient to convince the French 
generals, that their inducements 
to engage the enemy could not 
poſſibly have any weight, but 
that it was rather their intereſt 
to decline a general action, eſ- 
cially as this cautious conduct 
would infallibly have obliged 
the allies to abandon the parts 
adjacent to the Danube, when 
they had conſumed all the fo- 
rage near that river. 
arſhal de Villeroy was 
ſted with a conſiderable army 
fore the lines of Biel, which 
prince Eugene had quitted, with 
the greateſt part of his regular 
troops, and unperceived by that 
eneral. The conjunction of 
this prince with the duke of 
Marlborough, was generally 
known ; and marſhal de Ville- 
roy might have waked from his 
inactivity, and forced the lines, 
which were only guarded by an 
inconſiderable body of militia ; 
and might afterward have ad- 
vanced with his army through 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, to 
the Neckar, which would have 
rendered the allies incapable of 
preſerving their communication 
with the Lower-Neckar for the 
ſecurity of INES 
were conveyed to Norlingen, 
from the Rhine and the Mein. 
And thus would this fingle mo- 
tion have limited the ſupply of 


the proviſions of the allies to 
Nuremberg, and conſequently 
| they 


* 


3k 


them — 
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1704; with a great deal of fury; the French infantry, which were 


„ poſted at Blenheim, making at the ſame time a terrible fire 


they could never think it fafe ta 
be remote from that city, 

. Marſhal de Villero might 
even have compelled the allies 
to retire, in part, to the Rhine, 
and leave the elector of Bavaria 
to act with freedom in the heart 
of Germany, if that general had 


forced the lines of Biel, and then 


marched his' army down the 
Rhige near Philipſburg. For this 
motion alone would have obli- 
ged the enemy tq avg 
order to protect aii urg, an 
the Lower-Neckar. This march 
might likewiſe have been effec 
ted without the leaſt danger 
becauſe, when the lines had 
once heen forced, marſhal de 
Villeroy might have thrown. a 
bridge over the Rhine, in caſe 
the allies had 2 him 
with all their forces ; and, if 
they had attempced that motion, 
they would have abandoned Au- 
ſtria, and even the city of Vi- 
enna, to the elector of Bavaria, 
Theſe were- the errors com- 
mitted with reſpect to the gene- 


ral ſtate of the war in Germany: poſt 


the reſt related to the particular 
diſpoſition and order of battle, 
and were as follow : 

1. The French and Bavari- 
ans incamped their two armies, 
as if they were to engage ſepa- 


rately. 
2. They diſpoſed them on the 


day of battle, in the orderof their 
incampment, and only in the 


front of the camp. 
3. They did not chuſe their 


field of battle ſo near the rivulet 
as would have prevented the 


allies from paſſing it, and not 


from 


have left them , ſufficient extent 
of ground to form their troops 


between the riyulet and the front 


of the French line. 
4+ They neglected to advance 
their right and center upon the 
allies, When they ſaw they had 
ſſed the rivulet, and formed 
emſelves on the front of the 
French. If 
5. They had not the precau- 
zion to take a ſtrict view of the 
rivulet, when they arrived at 
their camp ; and were ſo incon- 
ſiderate, as not to poſt a body 
of infantry along the bank for 
the ſecurity of their camp, and 
to gain intelligence of the mo- 
tions of the allies. | 
6. They were ſo injudicious, 
as to form their center of battle 
out 'of the right and left wings 
of their two armies, inſtead of 
providing & formidable center 
of infantry, 
7. They ſhut up the N 
and beſt pon of matſhal de Tal- 
lard's infantry in the village of 
Blenheim, where they were 
ed without the leaf order, 
and rendered incapable of form- 
ing any motion ; and they had 
not even the leaſt precaution to 
ſecyre a communication from 
one brigade or regiment to 
PE They t wat bed i 
. d not 1upvey the 
gore, which extended from 
eir right to the rivulet and the 
Danube, and they 
goons there inſtead of infantry. 
9. When they arrived at their 
camp, they n ledied to detach 
a body of cavalry, beyond the 


left o their in, fo d 
* the 


ſted dra- 
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from behind ſome hedges on their flank, which were ad- 1704. 


vanced too near that village, fo that the firſt line was put 
rom into ſuch diſorder, that part of them retired beyond the ri- 
vulet. 
tent . 
zen the fituation of the camp of the was taken priſoner, and the 
allies, which they were unac- center of the French army in- 
bode quainted with to ſuch a degree, tirely thrown into diſorder, not 
the as not to know that prince Eu- one of the general officers of the 
had e had joined the duke of marſhal's army made the leaſt 
med arlborough with his army; endeavour to draw the infantry 
Ro and they imagined, that the from Blenheim, while they had 
prince of Baden was engaged an opportunity of affording them 
* with a conſiderable body of that relief, by marching them 7 
the troops at the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt. along the Danube, till they had 
10. After the firſt diſorder in rejoined their cavalry ; but, on 


| at 5 
. their center of cavalry, the contrary, thoſe who were 
; Ard had ſhrunk from charged, hs particular, with the 
"for their „ till they formed a command of the body of infan- 
and confuſed line with the infantry, try, either intirely abandoned 
. who were embarraſſed in the them, even before they were at- 
village of Blenheim, the elector tacked, when they ſaw the ca- 
valry defeated, and plunging 
themſelves into the Danube, in 


ittle 3 
a hopes of ſwimming to the other 
io fide ; or elſe — wh in 
ater the village without _ to a 
| leave it, and were even ſo deſti- 
teſt tute of thought, as not to attem 
Pal- into any communication between the 
> of either battalions. In ſhort, they ſeemed 
of the French infantry from to continue there with no other 


J, Blenheim, and have given their view than to charge themſelves 
mi cavalry, who had been diſor- with the deſpicable province of 
had dered by the fire of the enemy's making a brave ſet of battalions 


foot, an ity of rallying lay down their arms with reluc- 

* order . But, 5 tance, and of ſurrendering to 
this obvious motion, that the enemy twenty-ſeven battali 

whole army was only attentive ons and twelve ſ of the 
the on their retreat to Ulm ; and beſt troops of France; which 
= abandoned marſhal de Tal- was ſo infamous an action, that 
*s infantry, while the cavalry it would ſcarce be credited by 
Irg- of that general's army never at- polterity, eſpecially when it is 


y. temped to recover thei informed, that, except one bri- 

beir order, or make any . gadier of foot, who was broke, 

ach diſengage their infantry, when all the other authors or ſpecta - 

the they {aw the elector's army re- tors of this contemptible timidity 3 
. treat from the field of battle. were rewarded and advanced to 1 9 9 
the 12. When marſhal de Tallard ſtations of dignity. | | 
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1704. yulet. Upon this, the duke gave orders to lieutenant · gene- 
1 Bulaw, commander in chief of the troops of Lunen- 
burgh, to bring up his own regiment of dragoons, and twa 
of the troops of Zell, which charged the enemy's horſe 
with ſo much vigour, that they broke them, and drove them 
beyond the ſecond rivulet, called Meul Weyer, and from 
thence to the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. I his 
gave time to thoſe, who had given ground, to repaſs the 
rivulet, and to form a ſecond line behind thoſe regiments of 
dragoons, and ſome others, that had joined them, fo that 
thole dragoons remained in the firſt line during the reſt of 
the action. 

The cavalry of the confederates left wing, having by 
this ſucceſs gained the advantage of forming themſelves 
intirely in _ of battle, advanced leiſurely to the top of 
the hill, and feveral times charged the enemy's horſe, who 
were always routed, but who, nevertheleſs, rallied every 
time, though at a conſiderable diſtance, and thereby gave 
' the allies an opportunity of gaining ground. As the duke 
of Marlborough, who was now an perſon among them, 
was preparmg a frcſh attack, marſhal de Tallard cauſed 
ten of his battalions to advance, to fill up the intervals of 
his cavalry, in order to make a laſt effort; which, the 
| duke perceiving, cauſed three battalions of the troops of 
Tell to come up and ſuſtain the Horſe, Then the prince 
of Heſſe Callel, general of the horſe, and the lieutenant- 
generals Lumley, Bulaw, Hompeich, and Ingoldſby, re- 
is turned with their troops to the charge; but the ſuperior 
fire of the enemy's infantry put their firſt line into ſoine 
diſorder, fo that it ſhrunk back, and remained, for ſome 
time, at about ſixty paces diſtant from the enemy, neither 
party advancing againſt the other. At length, the confe- 
derates puſhed forwards with ſo much bravery and ſucceſs, 
that, having broke and routed the enemy's horle, the teh 
battalions, who found themſelves abandoned by them, 
were cut to pieces, none eſcaping, but à very few fol- 
diers, who threw themfelves on the ground, as dead, to 

fave their lives. 

Marſhal de Tallard rallied his broken cavalry behind 
ſome tents, which were till flanding in his camp; and, 
ſeeing things in this deſperate. condition, reſolved to draw 
off his dragoons and infantry out of the village of Blen- 
heim. He thereupon fent one of his aids-de-camp to 
marſhal de Marſin, who, with the elector of Bavaria, com- 
manded on the left, to defire him, „ to face the exz2my 

b « with 


3 


OF ENGLAND. 
+ with ſome troops on the right of the village of Oberklau, 1 


« fantry, that was in Blenheim.” But marſhal de Marſin 
epreſented to) the meſſenger, That he had too much bu- 
ſineſs in the front of the village, where he was poſted, 
« and where he had to deal with the duke of Marlborough, 
* who was come to the aſſiſtance of prince Eugene, as 
* well as in the reſt of the line, to ſpare any troops; ſince 
© he was fo far from being victorious, that all he could do 
* was to maintain his ground.“ 5 

In the mean time, Ingoldſby made the other generals of 
the ſame attack ſenſible, how eaſily they might intirely de- 
eat the French cavalry, by charging them on the right 
flank. This advice being put into execution with a great 
deal of vigour, the enemy were ſoon thrown into diſorder, 
and put to flight, part of them endeavouring to gain the 
bridge, which they had over the Danube, between Blen- 
eim and Hochſtet; and the other part, among whom 

ere the Gens d' Armes, were cloſely purſued by the Lu- 
enburgh dragoons, and thoſe, who eſcaped the ſlaughter, 
threw themſelves into the Danube, where moſt of them 

ere drowned. Thoſe, who fled towards Hochſtet, ral- 

ied once more, making a ſhew to ſuccour the reſt ; but the 

ame regiment of Bothmar faced them, and kept them in 
awe for ſome time, till it was joined by ſome other regi- 

ents, when the enemy made the beſt of their way to fave 

hemſelves by flight. 

The marſhal de Tallard was ſurrounded by the fugitives, 
and taken near a mill, behind the village of Sonderen, not 
ar from the Danube, by monſieur de Boinenburg, a lieute- 
nant-colonel of the troops of Heſſe, aid - de- camp to the 
prince of Heſſe-Caſſel. The marquis de Montperoux, ge- 
eral of horſe; de Seppevile, de Silly, and de la Valiere, 

yor-generals ; monſieur de la Meſſiliere, St. Pouange, de 
| 2 and ſeveral other officers of note, were likewiſe 
made priſoners in this defeat. 

While theſe things paſſed at the village of Blenheim, and 
in the center, the duke of Marlborough cauſed the village 
of Oberklau, which was marſhal de Marſin's quarters, to 
de attacked by the brigade of Beren{dorff, conſiſting of ten 
battalions. The prince of Holſtein-Beck, who commanded 
them as major · general, paſſed the rivulet at the head of two 
battalions, with undaunted reſolution. But as the imperial 
avalry, which was to have ſupported him, were wanting in 
heir duty, and kept muſket- mot from him, he was ſcarc2 
I god 
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to keep them in play, and favour the retreat of the i nE 


* 
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1704. got over, when ſeven or eight of the enemy's battalions fel 
yd upon him with great fury, before he could form his two 


charge, the duke of Marlborough having himſelf brought up 


victorious cavalry to halt, to obſerve the motions of that 


ceived at ſome diſtance behind the elector; and, appearin! 
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battalions ; ſo that one of them, that of Goor, was almoſt 
intirely cut to pieces, and the prince himſelf deſperately 
wounded and taken priſoner. But, notwithſtanding this 
firſt ſhock, theſe battalions were no ſooner ſupported by 
ſome Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, than they charged a 
ſecond time, but with no better ſucceſs 3 till, upon the third 
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ſome ſquadrons, which were ſupported by others of the body 
of reſerve, made them advance with ſome battalions beyond 
the rivulet ; upon which the enemy began to retire. 

As foon as the duke had this conſiderable ſer- 
vice, he repaired to the center, where, finding the action 
dxgided in favour of the confederates, he cauſed part of hi 


rt of the enemy, which, by this time, was drawn up be- 
the morals of Hochſtet. e this halt, the electot 

of Bavaria, whom prince Eugene could make no impreflion 
upon for ſome time, but whoſe bravery at laſt put that e. 
leQtor's t to the rout, was perceived making his retreat 
from the village of Lutzingen. Upon which, orders wer: 
diſpatched to the baron de Hompeſch (who with ſeveral 
ſquadrons was purſuing the fugitives towards A 
and who had already overtaken and forced two of their bat- 
talions to lay down their arms) to face about, and march to 
join thoſe who halted, as well to prevent the eleQtor' 
falling upon Hompeſch's rear, as to form a body, in order to 
charge that piince, who marched in great haſte, but in pretty 
good order, with his ſquadrons on the left, and his battalion 
on the right, But, before 1 Hompeſch returned fron 
his chace, the right win the confederate army was pet: 
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to be ou of his army marching in ſuch a manner, as migit 
eaſily have flanked them, had * duke immediately charges 
him, the duke, with great prudence, ſent out a party w hi 
view them. During this tie, the elector continued march ** 
ing off with great precipitation, till he reached the moral 
of Morſelingen. 13 

The French horſe being entirely defeated, and the con 


derates maſters of all the ground, which was between t = 
enemy's left and the village of Blenheim, the twenty-eigit N 
battalions and twelve ſquadrons of dragoons, which were | G 
the village, found themſelves cut off from the reſt of thei | 
army, and, deſpairing of being able to make their K 
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after a weak attempt to repulſe the infantry, who ſurrounded 1704. 


them, capitulated about eight in the evening, laid down. 


their arms, delivered their colours and ſtandards, and ſur- | 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war, on condition that the 
officers ſhould not be ſearched. 

This defeat coſt the enemy, by their own accounts in ſe- 
veral intercepted letters, forty thouſand men, in which num- 
ber they included four or five thouſand loſt in their precipi- 
tate retreat to the Black Foreſt, either by deſertion, or the 
purſuit of the huſſars or peaſants, who made a great flaugh- 
ter of the glers. This computation does not ſeem im- 
probable, conſidering the number of priſoners taken, which 
exceeded thirteen thouſand, of whom above one thouſand 
two hundred were officers ; that ten French battalions on 
their right were cut in pieces, and above thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe and dragoons forced into the Danube, moſt of whom 
were frowned: That their left wing ſuffered very much, 
eſpecially the foot : That beſides ninety-five officers, who 
were found at Hochſtet, Dillengen and Lavingen; and that 
the number of the wounded, whom they brought off. from 
Ulm, were above ſeven thouſand men: The confederates 
gained above one hundred pieces of cannon, twenty-four 
mortars, one hundred and twenty-nine colours, one hun- 
dred and ſeventy-one ſtandards, ſeventeen pair of kettle- 
drums, three thouſand ſix hundred tents, thirty-four coaches, 
three hundred laden mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen 
pontons, twenty-four barrels and eight cafks of ſilver. But 
this ſucceſs coſt them four thouſand four hundred and eighty- 
five men killed, ſeven thouſand five hundred and twenty-five 
wounded, and two hundred and ſeventy-three left or made 
ken ad knowledgm e of 

e emperor made great acknow ents to the duke of he Juke 
Marlborough for this ſignal ſervice, and offered to make of Mar). 
him a prince of the empire, which the duke faid he could borough 
not 3 accept of, till he knew the queen's pleaſure; made 
e 


and, upon her conſenting to it, he was created a prince of P'ince of 
the empire, and about a year after, Mindelheim was aſſigned — em- 


him for his principality. 
The ſucceſs of the battle having entirely changed the face n ck 
of affairs in the empire, and ſaved the houſe of Auſtria from : 
ruin, the duke of Marlborough, being willing to loſe no 
time, and judging it more advantageous for me common 
cauſe to jon all the confederate forces together, to ſtraiten 
the enemy as much as poſſible, and oblige them to abandon 


Germany, and repaſs the Rhine, ſent an expreſs to _ 
C 3 Lewis 


1704- 
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Lewis of Baden, to leave the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, and rejoin 


hy the army with the forces under his command; conſidering, 


Avg. 16. 


that not only that city, but the whole country of Bavaria, 
muſt fall of courſe into the emperor's hands. The duke's 
and prince Eugene's opinion was confirmed by the example 
of the city of Augſburg, which the French abandoned, car- 
rying vith them four hoſtages, as a ſecurity for two thou- 
ſand ſick and wounded men, whom they left in that place, 


The magiſtrates being aſſembled immediately after, ſent” 


four deputies to the duke of Marlborough to deſire his pro- 
tection; who anſwered them, that they had nothing to fear 
from the troops of her Britannic majeſty and the >tates-Ge- 
neral, which were only ſent againſt the enemies of the 
empire and their allies. And thereupon he ordered a de- 
tachment to march, and take poſſeflion of that important 
place. Soon after marſhal de Lallard, with the priſoners of 
diſtinction, were ſent towards Hanau and Francfort under a 
guard of dragoons, and the other priſoners were ſent into 

e adjacent places, F 

On the 21ſt of Auguſt, the duke encamped at Sefellingen, 
within half a league of Ulm; and the next day the governor 
of Ulm, who apprehended a ſiege, ſent out of the town four 
hundred and thirty priſoners, which the enemy had taken at 
Hochſtet, Dillengen, and other places, with a compliment 
to the duke, that he would be pleaſed to take an opportunity 
to return an cqual number; and, thoſe perſons being Ger- 
mans, the duke ſent them to prince Eugene, Oa the 25th, 
the duke, prince Eugene, and prince Lewis of Baden had 
a long conference, wherein they concerted the further ope- 
rations of the campaign; and it was reſolved, that, ſeeing 
the enemy were returning towards the Rhine, all the con- 
federate forces ſhould likewiſe march that way, except 
twenty-three battalions and ſome ſquadrons, which ſhould 


de left under the command of general Thungen to carry on 


the ſiege of Ulm. In purſuance whereof, the confederate 
troops began their march from the neighbourhood of Ulm, 
on the 20th of Auguſt, by different roads, to the general 
rendezvous. of the army which was appointed to be at Bruſ- 


chal near Philipſburgh. From that day the confederate 


army was in motion till the gth of September, when a party 
of imperial harſe, having met ſome ſquadrons of the enemy, 


commanded by the duke de Montfort, a major-general, who 


had been conducting four battalions and a ſum of money into 
Landau, fell upon them with great vigour, and routed them, 
Killing above one hundred upon the ſpot, taking ſeveral 
FX as ele! + PETE priſoners, 
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ſtet had never been fought. 
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priſoners, and mortally wounding their commander. On 1704. 


the 12th, pritice Lewis of Baden marched towards Landau, en nnd 
with the troops appointed to befiege that place ; and the 


duke of Marlborough, with prince Eugene, came to the 
camp of Croon Weiſſenburgh, in order to cover the ſiege. 
The fame night, the duke received an expreſs from general 
Thungen, importing, that, having formed the ſiege of Ulm, 
and received his great Artillery, the garriſon beat a parley 
the 10th, and the next day ſurrendered that place upon 
honourable terms; which he was willing to grant, that no 
time might be loſt for the further execution of the projects 
of this campaign. The imperialiſts found in Ulm tvro 
hundred and twenty-two pieces of braſs cannon, twenty-five 
braſs mortars, one thouſand two hundred barrels of powder, 
with a conſiderable quantity of proviſions, which were ſea- 
ſonably applied to the carrying on the ſiege of Landau, 


39 


which pritice Lewis of Baden inſiſted on, as neceſſaiy to ſe« The ſiege 
cure the circles, Suabia in particular, from the excurſions of Lan- 


of that garriſon. This was popular in Germany, and, tho' dau. 


the duke did not approve it, he did not oppoſe it with all the 
authority, that his great ſucceſs gave him. This was uni- 
verſally blamed, for, while France was in the confterration, 
which their late great loſs brought them under, a more vi- 
gofous proceeding was like to have greater effects; and, be- 
hides that the imperial army was ill-provided, the great 
charge of a ſiege was above their ſtrength. Prince Lewis 
ſuffered much in his reputation for this undertaking : It was 
that which the French wiſhed for, and therefore it was ſuſ- 
pected, that ſome ſecret practice had prevailed on that 
prince to propoſe it. It is certain, that he was jealous of the 
glory which the duke of Marlborough had obtained, and 
in which; himſelf had no ſhare ; and it was believed, that if 
he had not gone to beſiege Ingoldſtadt, the battle of Hoch- 
He was indeed ſo fierce a.bigoc 
in his religion, that he could not bear the ſucceſſes of thoſe 
whom he called heretics, and the exaltation which he 
thought hereſy might have upon it (1.) While the duke of 


Marlborough lay covering the fiege, marſhal de Villeroy, 
C4 with 


_ (1) Dr. Hare, in his Second “ ders, fays he, was, at the be- 
Letter to a Tory- 


Member concern- * ginning of the war, a very 


ing the Management of the War, 
p- 12. zd Edit. gives us this 
account of the duke's own de- 
hgns in this campaign: © Fian- 


« bad part to attack France in: 


it was covered with ſo ſtrong 


„ 2 frontier, It was or this 


© reaſon 
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1704. with his army came and looked on him; but as the ſoldiers 
of the confederates were exalted with their ſucceſs, ſo the 
| French were too much diſpirited with their loſſes to make 
any attack, or to put any thing to hazard, in order to raiſe 
the ſiege. They retired, back, and went into quarters, 
and truſted to the bad fate of the imperial army, who 
were ill- provided and ill-ſupplied. The garriſon made as 


vigorous a defence, and drew out the fie 


length, as could be expected, 


te reaſon the duke of Marlbo- 


4 ſcene of action, and did all 
* that could be done on his 
« part towards it; and therefore 


% hen he had in the two firſt 


ac gy" fo driven the French 
from Nimeguen to Namur, 
and had ſet the Dutch at eaſe 
&« by the reduction of Guelder 


and Limburg, and cleared the 


„ Rhine by taking Bonne, he 
did not the third year content 
„ himſelf with walking up and 
« down in the neighbourhood 
* of — _ there was 
© no pet of doing any 
vc Ms 60 the 3 but 
* marched into the heart of 
« Germany, forced the ftrong 
$* poſt of Schellenburg before 
* the end of June, which is the 
« key of Bavaria; and, had 
„ the ammunition and artillery 
ce been ready, as the duke had 
« been allured it was, he had 


.** marched directly to Munich, 
« and, without the hazard of 


« another battle, had in a fort- 
** night's time not only extin- 
« guiſhed that fatal war, tfat 
<« threatned nothing leſs, than 
ve the ruin of the whole empire, 
but had gained the eleQor 


alſo over to the ſide of the 
* allies, who, could he have 


#* beep perſuaded to make their 


ge to as great a 


Prince Lewis had neither en- 


ey 


intereſt his own, might have 


rough looked out for another done the greateſt ſervice to 
„ the common cauſe, both in 


„Germany and Flanders. But 
« when that point was loſt, and 
« the inability of the Germans 
* to make a ſiege, had encou- 
„ raged the elector to break off 
te the treaty he had entered 
« into, and the ſword had de- 
e cided the fate of his country, 
„what part did the duke of 


Marlborough take next? Not 
that of returning to Flanders. 


„No, he improved the reſt of 
« that wonderful campaign to 


« facilitate the operations of the 
next, in a part where France 


might be more eaſily attack- 
ed. He paſſel the, Rhine 
« before the end of Auguſt, 


„and made, or rather ſubmitted 


to the making the ſiege of 
„Landau by prince Lewis, 
« while he covered it: And, 
that the . length of 


«« thizhege might not break his 


* deſign, without waiting for 
* the end of it, he advanced 
„with à body of troops to the 
« Saar, ſurprized Treves, and 
1 poſſeſſed Pimſelf of other pro- 
«« per poſts for erecting maga- 
« Zines, and opening the next 
„campaign with the ſiege of 
« Saar-Lewis.“ 
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gineers, nor ammunition, and wanted money to provide 
them; ſo that, if the duke had not ſupplied him, he muſt 
have been forced to give it over. The king of the Romans 
came again, to have the honour of taking the place : But 
his behaviour there did not ſerve to raiſe Ris character ; for 
he was not often in the places of danger, and was content 
to look on at a great and ſaſe diſtance. He was likewiſe 
conſtantly beſet with prieſts, and ſuch a face of ſuperſtition 
and bigotry appeared about him, that it very much damped 
the hopes that were given of -him. However, on the 23d 
of November, the beſiegers having lodged themſelves on 
the counterſcarps both on the right and left, and ſufficient 
breaches being opened, the next morning the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions were made for a general aſſault, and five thouſand 
men were commanded upon that ſervice. The beſieged, 
being therefore reduced to this extremity, were obliged to 
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beat a parley between ten and eleven o'clock, whereupon Landau 
hoſtages were exchanged, and the capitulation ſigned the ſurren- 


ſame day, _—_— of twenty-eight articles, which were 
in effect much the ſame as thoſe granted by the Imperialiſts 
to monſieur de Melac two years before, and by the French 
to the count de Frize the preceding campaign. On the 26th; 
the beſieged marched out of Landau to the number of 
three thouſand four hundred, who ſurvived out of ſeven 
thouſand, men, of whom the garriſon conſiſted at the be- 
ginning of the ſiege, The king of the Romans, having 


ders. 


entered the place, found it reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, 


and having given the command of it to the count de Frize, 
who had 2 maintained that poſt with great courage and 
ability, his majeſty ſet out for Vienna, having ordered prince 
Eugene to ſettle the affairs of Bavaria, and leſt to prince 
Lewis of Baden the diſpoſition of the forces on the Rhine. 


The confederates, omitting nothing that 2 advance Traer- 


the glory, which they had already acquired in 


avaria, re bach be- 


ſolved to proſecute the ſiege of Traerbach. To which end, ſiegęd. 
the duke of Marlborough marched towards the Moſelle with and ſur- 
a conſiderable army, which he left under the command ofrendered, 


theghereditary prince of Heſſe · Caſſel, as alſo the direction 
attacks of that place. The caſtle was inveſted in 
inning of November, and the approaches were car- 
ſuch ſucceſs, that, on the 21ſt, the beſiegers at- 
to ſtorm it. But as they were climbing up the 
eminenQ (the rock, on which that fortreſs is built, pro- 
eep, and the weather exceedingly ſtormy) the 
ſo vigorous a defence, that the aſſailants were 

; obliged 
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order, advanced with thirty ſquadrons of horſe and Ke 12 
and forced the French lines with little oppoſition, 
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obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. Notwithſtanding 
theſe diſcouragements, the prince of Heſſe was re ſolved to 
carry on the ſiege with the utmoſt vigour ; and, on the 20th 
of 8 obliged the garriſon to ſurrender on honour- 
able conditions. The confederates met with a great deal of 
difficulty and oppoſition in all the attacks ; and the baron de 
Trogne, the States chief engineer, was ſhot by the prince 
of Heile's fide, as he was giving the neceſſary directions; 
and they had above a thouſand: men killed or wounded. 

During the ſiege of Trze:bach, the duke of Marlborough 
went to the court of Pruſſia, to negotiate that eight thou- 
ſand Pruflians might be ſent to Italy the next campaign, to 
ſerve there for the relief cf the duke of Savoy, under the 
command of prince Eugene. He was reccived at Berlin, 
and all other places, thiough which he paſſed, with the 
higheſt reſpect; and thence he proceeded to the court of 
Hanover, where he arrived on the iſt of December, and 
thence continued his journey to the Hague, where he was 
congratulated by the deputies of the States-General, upon 
his victories at Schellenberg and Hochſtet; and was as much 
conſidered and ſubmitted to in Holland, as if he had been 
their ſtadtholder. The credit, which he was in among them, 
was very happy for them, and was, indeed, neceſſary at 
that time for keeping down their ſaGtions and animoſities, 
which were riſing in every province, and in moſt of their 
towns, Only Amſterdam, as it was the moſt ſenſible of 
the common danger, ſo it was not only quiet within itſelf, 
but it contributed not a little to keep all the reſt ſo, which 
was chiefly maintained by the duke of Marlborough's pru- 
dent management; who, having ſettled all matters relating 
to the enſuing campaign, embarked for England, and arrived 
at London the 11th of December, 

The occurences in Brabant and Flanders this cam- 
paign were of no conſiderable importance. As the great 
bodies were in ſuch violent motion in Bavaria which was 
the theatre of the war, little. beſides the protection of the 
country on each ſide, was intended here. However, on the 
iſt of June, monſieur Auverquerque decamped from the 
neighbourhood of Maeſtricht, and marched directly towards 
the enemy, who being ſurprized at this motion, and un- 


willing to hazard a battle, after they were prevented in 


their .* upon Tongeren, marched about and got into their 
lines. General Dopff, perceiving them to be in ſome dil- 
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council of war being called, it was thought not adviſeable 1704. 
for him to continue in that poſt, leſt the enemy ſhould fall 2 
upon his detachinent with a ſuperior force, before the reſt of 55 


the army could come up; ſo that he had not continued there 
above three hours, before he quitted the lines, and rejoined 
the army. On the firſt of July, the baron de Trogne was 
detached with a conſiderable body of men, who marched 
towards Liege, and monſieur Auverquerque followed him. 
On the 5th, the baron being reinforced from Liege and 
Huy, he advanced to the enemies lines, which he entered 
at eight in the morning, and took poſt at Meordorp. Mon- 
ſieur Auverquerque endeavoured to ſuſtain him; but this en- 
terprize had no better ſucceſs than the former ; for, the 
rivers Herk and Demer overflowing, and retarding the march 
of the army, it was judged impoſſible to come up ſoon 
enough to ſupport him; upon which he retired out of the 
lines the ſame eveni | 


Ng. 

Upon the 2d of Yay. a body of nine thouſand Dutch Bruges 
troops, commanded by general Spaar, appeared before Bru- bombard- 
ges, and were warmly received by the cannon of the town, ed by Ba- 
In the evening they raiſed batteries, and the next morning rn Spaar. 


began to throw bombs, carcaſes and red-hot bullets into 
tha place, which did great execution, ſeveral houſes bein 

entirely demoliſhed, and others very much raters? 
Whereupon the inhabitants, to prevent farther miſchief, 
offered to pay fix hundred thouſand guilders in fix 
months time, which the baron accepted, and fo retired to 
Maldeghem. On the 22d, the army under monſieur Au- 
verquerque, paſſed the Maeſe, and advanced to Namur, 
which they bombarded from the 26th to the 2gth, ſetting 
on fire their magazines, and doing very great damage to the 
inhabitants. The loſs ſuſtained by the Dutch was very in- 
conſiderable, though the garriſon fred furiouſly ail the time 
from their cannon and mortars. During theſe hoſtilitics, 
a detachment of horſe and foot was ſent up to Dinant, where 
they took poſt, and part of them paſied over from thence 
into the country between the Sambre and Maeſe, which 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into the neighbouring, country, that they 
exacted from thence great contributions. About the ſame 
time, the Dutch forces made themſelves maſters of fort Iſa- 
bella, and demoliſhed it. 

The elector of Bavaria, who had retired to Bruſſels after 
his misfortunes, formed, at the end of the campaign, a 
project of ſurprizing general Auverquerque, hoping by that 
means, in fome meaſure, to repair the diſadvantages, NOOR 
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1704. he had ſuſtained in Bavaria. For this purpoſe he ordered all 
his forces, with a great number of waggons, to join at 
The elec- Tirlemont. The French court, being apprehenſive of the 
tor of Ba- elector's deſigns, ſent marſhal de Villeroy to watch his mo- 
varla pre- tions, and to prevent an engagement, unleſs he had a very 
vented by fair proſpect of a return of better fortune. At his arrival in 


— the army, he was ſurprized to ſee monſieur Auverquerque 
tacking waiting in his camp at Borch-loen, ready to receive them. 


M. Auver- This obliged him to repreſent to the elector the difficulties 

querque. of attacking the confederates; the advantage of their camp; 

the bravery of their troops, encouraged by the ſucceſs of their 

affairs in Germany; and the ill conſequences, which the 

loſs of a battle would be attended with. The elector, who 

was oppreſſed with diſgraces, was determined on nothing 

but revenge, and inſiſted upon an engagement. The mar- 

ſhal, after a very warm debate with him on that ſubject, told 

him, that he would not march; and, to put an end to the 

diſpute, produced the king's order. The elector, being thus 

fruſtrated in his deſigns, returned to Bruſſels, his former ſeat 
of pleaſure and gallantry. | 

Affairs at At ſea, this ſummer, affairs were carried on much more 

ſea. doubtfully than at land. Sir George Rooke failed into the 

Straits, where he reckoned he was ſtrong enough for the 

Toulon ſquadron, which was then abroad in the Mediter- 

Burnet. ranean. Soon after that a ſtrong ſquadron from Breſt paſ- 

ſed by Liſbon into the Straits. Mr. Methuen, the engliſh 

ambaſſador in Portugal, apprehending, that, if theſe two 

ſquadrons ſhould join to attack fir George Rooke, it would 

not be poſſible for him to fight againſt ſo great a force, ſent 

a man of war, which that admiral had left at Liſbon, with 

ſome particular orders, which made the captain very unwil- 

ling to carry the meſſage ; but the ambaſlador promiſed to 

indemnify him. The captain failed through the French 

fleet, and brought this important advertiſement to fir George 

Rooke, who told him, that on this occaſion he would paſs 

by his not obſerving his orders, but that, for the future, he 

would find the ſafeſt courſe was to obey orders. Upon this 

. fir George ſtood out of the way of the French towards 

the mouth of the Straits, and there met fir Cloudeſly Shovel 

with a ſquadron of our beſt ſhips, with which being rein- 

forced, he failed up the Straits again, being now in a con- 

dition to engage the Frenrh, He came before Barcelona, 

where the prince of Hefſe-Darmſtadt aſſured him, there was 

a ſtrong party ready to declare for king Charles, as it was 

certain there was a diſpoſition in many to do it. But fir 

George 
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would not ſtay above three days before that city z 1504. 
ſo that the motions within the town, and the diſcoveries Camynmnd 


which many made of their inclinations, had almoſt proved 
fatal to them, He anſwered, when preſſed to ſtay a few 
days more, that his orders were poſitive ; and that he muſt 
fail towards Nice, which it was believed the French intend- 
ed to beſiege. But, as he was failing that way, he re- 
ceived advice, that the French had made no advances in 
that deſign; and therefore he turned his courſe weſtward, 
and came in ſight of the French fleet, ſailing from Breſt to 
Toulon, The advantage, which he had, was fo viſible, 
that it was expected, he would have made towards the ene- 
my, but he did not. What orders he had was not known, 
for the matter never came under examination, The 
French got to Toulon, and he ſteered another way. The 
whole French fleet was then together in that harbour, for 


though the Toulon ſquadron had been out before, it was 


then in port. A very happy accident had preſerved a rich 
fleet of merchant ſhips from Scanderoon under the con- 
voy of three or four frigates, from falling into their hands, 
The French fleet Jay in their way in he bay of Tunis; 
and nothing could have ſaved them from being taken, but 
that, which in the critical minute, in which 
they needed it. A thick fog covered them all the while 
that they were ſailing by that bay, ſo that they had no ap- 


of the danger they were in, till they had paſ- 


it. 


Sir George Rooke, as he ſailed back, fell in upon Gi- Gibraltar 
braltar, which, in a council of war held, July 17, about taken. 
ſeven leagues to the eaſtward of Tetuan, it was reſolved Hiſt. of 
to attack. Four days after, the fleet got into the bay, and Europe. 


one thouſand eight hundred marines, Engliſh and Dutch, 
with the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt at their head, were put 
on ſhore, on the neck of land to the northward of the 
town, to cut off any communication with the country. The 
prince having thus poſted his men, ſent a ſummons to the 
governor to ſurrender the place for the ſervice of his catholic 
majeſty ; which be refuſing, the admiral, the next day, gave 
orders that the ſhips which had been appointed to cannonade 
the town under the command of real-admiral Byng, and 
real-admiral Vanderduſſen, as alſo thoſe which were to bat- 
ter the South-mole-head, commanded by captain Hicks in the 


Yarmouth, ſhould range themſelves accordingly. But, the 
wind blowing contrary, could not poſſibly get into 


their places till the day was ſpent. In the mean time, to 
| amuſe 
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amuſe the enemy, captain Whitaker was ſent in with ſonje 
boats who burnt a French privatęer of twelve guns, at the 
Old Mole, On the 234d, ſoon after break of day, the 
ſhips being all placed, the admiral gave the ſignal for begin- 
ning the cannonade, which was performed with very great 
fury, about fiftegn thauſand ſhot being made in five or ſix 
hours time againſt the town, ſo that the enemy were ſoon 
driven from their gyns, eſpecially at the South mole head. 
Whereupon, the admiral conſidering, that by gaining that 
fartification they ſhould of conſequence reduce the town, 
ordered captain Whitaker, with all the boats armed, to 
endeayour to poſſes himſelf of it; which was performed 
with great expedition. But captain Hicks and captain 
Jumper, who lay next the Mole, had puſhed on ſhore 
with their pinnaces and ſome other boats, before the reſt 
could come up, Whereupon the enemy ſprung à mine, 


which blew up the fortification about the Mole, killed two 


lieutenants, and about forty men, and wounded about ſixty, 


However, our men kept poſſeſſion of the great platform, 


of which they had made themſelves maſters ; and, captain 
Whitaker landing with the reſt of the ſeamen, who had been 
ordered upon this ſervice, they advapced, and took a redoubt 
or ſmall baſtion, half way between the mole and the town 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of many of the enemy's cannon z 
upon which the goyernor deſired to capitulate, and ſurren- 
dered upon honourable terms. This fact is related by an 
eminent hiſtorian, with theſe circumſtances, that, after the 
admiral had bombarded the toym to very little purpoſe, and 
with little hopes of ſucceſs, ſame bold men ventured to go 
aſhore in a place, where it was not thought poſſible to climb 
up the rocks; and yet they ſugceeded in it; and, when they 
had got up, they faw that all the women of the town were 
come out, according to their ſuperſtition, to a chapel there, 
to implore the virgin's protection. They ſeized on them, 
and that contributed not à little to diſpoſe thoſe in the town 
to ſurrender, which they did on the 24th, and they had 
leave to ſtay or go as they pleaſed ; and, in caſe they aid, 
they were aſſured of protection in their religion and every 


thing elſe, for the prince of Heſſe, who was to be their 


overnor, was a papiſt. But they all went away with the 
fall garriſon, that had defended the place. The prince of 
Heſſe, with the marines, who were on board the fleet, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the place; and they were furniſhed out of 
the ſtores, that went with the fleet, with every thing, that 


was necellary for their ſubſiſtence or defence; and a regular 


method 
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method was laid down of ſupplying them conſtantly from 
Liſbon. , —— 
Str George Rooke, after he had ſupplied Gibraltar, ſiil- The en- 
ed again into the Mediterranean, and, in conjunction wich gagement 
me Dutch fleet under vice-admiral Callemburgh, met off off Mala- 
Malaga the count de Thoulouſe with the whole French 


fleet, which was much ſuperior to the Engliſh in number, 
and had many gallies with them, that were of great uſe. 
Sir George Rooke called a council of war, in which it was 
reſolved to engage the enemy; but there was not due care 
taken to furniſh all the ſhips with a ſufficient quantity of 
powder, for ſome had wafted a great part of their ltock of 
ammunition before Gibraltar; however they had general! 

twenty-five rounds, and it had ſeldom happened, that 0 
much powder was ſpent in an action at fea, On the 13th 
of Auguſt, as the two fleets .engaged, fir Cloudeſly Shovel 
2dvanced with his ſquadron to a cloſe fight, for it was the 
maxim of our ſeamen to fight as near as they could; and 
he had the advantage, and the enemy's van gave way in no 
little confuſion, as did their rear ſoon after, being no leſs 
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vigorouſly attacked by the Dutch, But the enemies being 


very ſtrong in the center, and ſome of the Engliſh ſhips 
being obliged to go out of the line for want of ſhot, (occa- 
ſioned by the great expence of it at Gibraltar) ſeveral of ſir 
George Rooke's own ſquadron ſuffered very much. About 
ſeven in the evening, one of the French admiral's ſeconds 
advanced out of the line, and began a cloſe fight with the 
St, George, commanded by fir John Jennings, but, not- 
withſtanding the St. George had already ſuffer d much, ſhe 
met with tuch rough treatment, that ſhe had difficulty 
enough to rejoin the line, after the loſs of both her captains 
and many of her men. The engagement continued till 
night parted them, and, if the French had come to a new 
engagement next day, it might have been fatal, ſince many 
of our ſhips were without ſhot, whilſt others had enough 
and to ſpare. In this long and hot action there was no ſhip 
on either ſide, that was taken, ſunk, or burnt. The Engliſh 
made a ſhew the next day of preparing for a ſecond engage- 
ment, but the enemy bore off, to the great joy of our fleet, 
The French ſuffered much in the action, and went into 
Toulon ſo difabled, that they could not be put in a condi- 
tion to go to ſea again in many months, They left the ſea, as 
the field of battle, to the Engliſu; ſo that the honour of the 
action remained with us, though the nation was not greatly 


elated 'with the news of a drawn battle at ſea with the 
French: 
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1704. French: It was long before a certain account of the aQion 
uss brought to England; but the modeſty, with which the 
French king wrote of it to the archbiſhop of Paris, put us 

out of all fears; for, whereas the French ftile was very 
boaſting of their ſucceſſes, in this caſe it was only ſaid, that 

the action was to his advantage. From that cold expreſſion 

the Engliſh concluded, that the victory was on their ſide, 

When the full account was ſent home from our fleet, the 
partialities on both ſides appeared very ſignally. The tories 
magnified this as a great victory; but perſons ſkilled in na- | 

val affairs, differed much in their ſentiments, about fir 


Rooke's conduct in 


that action, ſome not only 


juſtifying, but extolling it as much as others condemned 


it (a). 


(a) Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's 
letter on this occaſion was as 
follows. 

This brings news of my 
« health, and that we are on 
< our way homeward: That 
* which —.— home ſo ſoon, 
ig à v en ent 
« we band had - of the 
* French: Our number of 
« ſhips that fought in the line 
« of battle were pretty equal: 
„ think they were -nine, 
„ and we fifty- z but fir 
George Rooke reſerved ſome 
* of the fifty-gun ſhips, to ob- 
* ſerve if they attempted any 
« thing with their gallies, of 
wy which they had twenty-four. 
TEE 
* bigneſs J 
60 — . ſkips, 
« and we had but ſeven. The 
* battle began on ſunday the 
* 15th inftant, ſoon after ten 
« in the morning, and in the 
« center — A fleet it 
* cont ill night parted : 
« but it the van of the fleet, 
*« where I commanded, and 
led by fir John Leake, we 
„ having the weather gage, 


Sit 


« gave me an opportunity of 
* coming as near as I pleaſed, 
de which was within piſtol ſhot, 
« before I fired a gun, thro' 
« which means, and God's af. 
te ſiſtance, the enemy declined 
tc us, and were upon the run 
* in leſs than four hours, by 
« which time we had little 
« wind, and their gallies towed 
« off their lame ſhips and 
* others as they pleaſed; for the 
c admiral of the white and 
1 _ with whom we 2 
6 even gallies tending u 

* on him. 4 ſoon 1 the 
* enemy got out of the reach 
1% of our guns, and the battle 
„* continuing hot aſtern, 


« and ſome of our ſhips in the 


c admiral's ſquadron towing 
*« out of the line, which, I un- 
« derſtood afterwards, was for 
« want of ſhot, I ordered all 
the ſhips of my diviſion to 
« ſlack their ſails, to cloſe 
„ the line in the center; 
« this working had that 
* effect, that ſeveral of the 
enemies ſhips a-ſtern which 
* had kept their line, having 
« their top-ſails and _—_—— 
4 } 
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Sir George Rooke after the engagement, failed to Gib- 1704. 
raltar, where he ſtayed eight days to refit ; and, having ſup- Gyms 


plied that place with men and proviſions, ſailed from thence, Sept. 4. 
and returned home with the great ſhips, leaving behind him N. S. 


Aion 
1 the 
Ut us 


ve 

tha ichteen_ men of war, under the command of fir John Leake, 

Mon ¶ poth for the defence of the coaſt of Portugal, and to be in readi- 

ſide, Ineſs to ſuccour Gibraltar, if there ſhould be occaſion, 

the The ſucceſs of affairs in Portugal this year was by no Affairs of 
orie: means anſwerable to the expectation of the allies. Portugal. 
na- After ſeveral councils of war held in the preſence of Burnet. 
t fir Wtheir Catholic and Portugueſe majeſties, which paſſed not Hiſt. of 
only without ſome diſputes between duke Schomberg and the Europe 


Portugueſe generals and miniſters; the auxiliary forces of Lamberti. 
Eng- 


nned 


ir ü | 
a « ſet, ſhot up a- breaſt of us, as time. There is hardly a, 
« the rear-admiral of the white © ſhip, that muſt not ſhift one 
« and blue, and ſome of his *©** maſt, and ſome muſt ſhift 
« diviſion ; and the vice-ad- © all; a great many have ſuf-. 
% miral of the white and ſome ** fered much, but none more 
s af, of his diviſion; but they © than fir George Rooke and 


ines “ were ſo warmly received be- captain Jennings in the St. 
run © fore they got a broad fide, & George. God ſend us well 
te that with « eir boats a-head, © home: I believe we have 


* not three ſpare top-maſts, nor 


« and their ſprit-ſails ſet, the 
little P 4 « three fiſhes in the fleet, and I 


4 : ev 
r towed from us without giving 


. — them. 3 * now up. After the 15 we 
* « The ſhips, that ſuffered “ lay two days in the fight of 
ght, moſt in my diviſion, were the © the enemy, preparing for a 
8 Lenox, Warſpight, Tilbury, © ſecond engagement, but the 
5 and Swift-ſure; the reſt © enemy declined and ſtood from 
each eſcaped pretty well, and I the © us in the night.” 
attle deſt of all; though I never Another writer expreſſes him- 
bers, took greater yon in all my ſelf thus: © The ſea-fight, 
\ the life to be ſoundly beaten; © though very bloody, was far 
wine for 1 ſet all my fails, and © from being deciſive, not a 
* « rowed with three boats a- * ſhip being loſt on either fide. 
« for bead, to get a long ſide with ©& "Tis certain the enemy were 
1 dhe admiral of the white and © ſuperior to us, both in weight 
n to blue; but he out-ſailing me, © and number; and, however 
cloſe “ ſhunned fighting, and lay a. “ many among us blamed the 
ter: | © !ong-fide of the little ſhips: © conduct of the admiral, he 
good % notwithſtanding, the engage- came off, when all things 
che © ment was very ſharp, and, I © are impartally conſidered, 
hich think, the like between two “ much better than could have 
ring © fleets never has been in any * been expected. Both fides 
4418 Vol. XVI. D - claimed 


us the opportunity of firing at 


« judge there are ten jury- maſis 
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fuſt interview, the Engliſh infantry had their quarters al- 
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England and Holland began to land, the 16th of March, 
N. S. duke Schomberg had warmly inſiſted, that theſe 
auxiliaries might keep in a body ; urging the inconveni- 
ences that might attend their ſeparation. But the king 
of Portugal being unwilling to truſt the defence of the fron- 
tier towns to his raw and undiſciplined troops, and there hap- 
pening ſame coldneſs between the Engliſh general and mon- 
ſieur Fagel, who commanded the Dutch forces, at their very 


ſigned 


ficers of their rank that were 
killed ; captain Myngs, captain 
Baker, captain Kirton, captain 
Jumper, captain Myghels, lieu- 
tenant Ediſbury, and lieutenant 
Leſtock, were wounded, as were 
two lieutenants of the Barfleur, 
and the chaplain, ſeven or eight 
lieutenants more, three maſters, 
and about as many boatſwains 
and carpenters. 

On the French fide were kil- 
led the baily of Lorrain, com- 
modore of a ſquadron, and the 
count de Thoulouſe's ſecond ; 
five captains, of which three 
were * a commiſſary of 
marines, ſix lieutenants, and five 


claimed a 29, which in 
truth neither of them had; 
both pretending to ſeek out 
the other, and to come to a ſe- 
cond engagement, for which 
« neither of them cared ; and 
« the want of ſufficient am- 
munition, on our fide, ar- 
« gued a weakneſs, to ſay no 
% worſe, and ought not eaſily 
© to be Proc n . In a let- 
ter from an officer on board the 
fleet in this engagement, are 
theſe words: All the while 
we were 8 enemy, 
« we went on careen by 
« turns, to ſtop our ſhot holes; 
« ſo that had they engaged a 
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« ſecond time, we muſt have ſea enſigns. Among the lat. I n 
« engaged them board and ter, the marſhal de Chateaureg- th 
© board, and either have car- nault's ſon, and the ſieur de ws 
„ ried them, or ſunk by their Bollem Villers, the count de Spa 
« ſides, In a word, we were Thoulouſe's gentleman; the hat 
„ obliged to leave them, leſt count himſelf was wounded in Imue 
t they ſhould ſuſpect our weak- the forehead, ſhoulder, and {Walli: 
« neſs, and force us to be de- thigh ; the count de Relingnes mai 
« ſperate.” had his leg ſhot off; the mar- be 
During the action, were kil- 1 de Herhaule, intendant of eng 
led and wounded of the Engliſh the fleet; monſieur du Caſſe, Nh 
two thouſand three hundred and commodore of a, ſquadron; x 
fifry-eight ; of the Dutch four monſieur de Chateauregnault; MW * 
hundred; fir Andrew Leake, cap- the count de Philepaux, the the 
tain of the Graſton, captain Cow count de Cominges, monſieur Sen 
of the Ranelaugh, lieutenant de Valincourt, the count de ue 
Jennings of the St. George, the Thoulouſe's ſecretary, ſeven cap- ane 
taird lieutenant of the Shrewſ tains, eightlieutenants, and about kin 
bury, and the firſt lieutenant one hundred and fifty other of- ¶ chi 


of the Lenox, were all the of- 


* 


ficers were wounded, 
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igned in Olivenza, Elvas, Portalegre, and other places in 1704. 
he province of Altejo; and the Dutch were ſent up the 


"agus towards Abrantes. The king of Portugal, by his 
reaties with England and Holland, had engaged to furniſh 
orſes to mount the cavalry and dragoons of theſe two na- 
ions; but, whilſt the king of Spain, Charles, was detained 
n Holland and —_— by contrary winds, the French am- 
paſſador in Portugal, with great induſtry, had bought up the 
beſt horſes of that kingdom; ſo that, moſt of the horſes, 
hich his Portugueſe majeſty's officers afterwards provided 
or the Englifh and Dutch auxiliaries, being neither of a ſize 
or ſtrength fit for ſervice, ſcarce one third part of the troop- 
rs and dragoons were mounted this campaign. Neither 
as there better proviſion made for ſick ſoldiers, who, after 
o tedious a paſſage, could not but be very numerous, and of 
hom many died for want of attendance and neceſſaries. 
Another cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of the. campaign was, that, 
hough the king of Portugal himſelf expreſſed tae beit 
ntentions poſſible, he was much governed by his miniſters, 
who were all in the French intereſts. They had an army, 
but they had made no preparations for taking the field ; 
or — they bring their troops together, for want of pro- 
iſions and carriages. The forms of their government made 
hem very flow, and not eafily acceſſible. They were too 
proud to confeſs that they wanted any thing, when they 
had nothing ; and too indolent to exert themſelves, in order 
to execute what was in their power to do; and the king's 
ill health furniſhed them with an excuſe for every thing, 
hat was defective and out of order. The prieſts, both in 
Spain and Portugal, were ſo univerſally in the French intereſt, 
hat even the houſe of Auſtria, which had been formerly fo 
much in their favour, was now in diſgrace with them. Their 
alliance with heretics, and bringing over an army of them to 
maintain their pretenſions, had made all their former ſervices 

be forgotten, The governing body at Rome did certainly 
engage all their zealots every where to ſupport that intereſt, 
which was ſo determined on the deſtruction of hereſy. The 
Engliſh and Dutch generals were likewiſe upon ill terms with 
the Portugueſe. Duke Schomberg, by his title of captain 
general of the queen of Great Britain's forces in Portugal, 
ought certainly to have commanded, at leaſt, all the Englith 
and Dutch auxiliaries : And it had been no bad policy in the 
king of Portugal to have made him likewiſe commander in 
chief of all his forces; a poſt which the duke's father had 
formerly executed in that kingdom with ſuch ſucceſs, that he 
D 2 reſcued 


— 
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ic in the family that wear it at preſent, But though few, if 


Apr. 25 
N. 8. 


Apr. 30, 


his title to the crown of Spain, and promiſing “ his pardon to 
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reſcued the crown of Portugal from the Spaniards, and fixed He 


any, of the Portugueſe officers had the neceſſary qualifica- 
tions to be made generals; yet the king of Portugal would 
not break the eſtabliſhed rule of that kingdom, whereby the 
governors of provinces command in chict all the troops within 
their diſtricts, He had, indeed, made duke Schomberg e. 
velt-marſhal-general of the Portugueſe forces; but then hi de 
conferring the ſame dignity upon monſieur Fagel, general of 
the Dutch forces, rather leſſened than honoured the duke, 
and made Fagel unwilling to obey one, to whoſe level the 
king of Portugal had raiſed him; ſo that there was little 
concurrence of councils and deſigns between theſe two ge- 
nerals. To all this may be added, that a French lady, Net 
married to the duke of Cadaval, the principal perſon in the 


court of Portugal, was not a little inſtrumental in retarding WW" 
the preparations for the campaign. | in 

Upon information that the auxiliaries, which the king of hay 
France had ſent to his grandſon Philip V. conſiſted, for the Mil 
moſt part, of Iriſh ſoldiers ; duke Schomberg, purſuant to Ti 
the queen's warrant, publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing e 
« her gracious pardon to all ſuch of her ſubjects, who, be- 
ing now in the ſervice of her enemies, would quit the ſuc 
&« ſame, to come over to Charles III. king of Spain, or any er 
& other of her majeſty's allies; and that ſuch of them as bra 
te were qualified to ſerve in her majeſty's forces, ſhould be MI 
& received and entertained in the ſame quality, as they en- Th 
6 joyed in the ſervice they left: and that ſuch as, by reaſon et 
« of their religion, could not ſerve in her majeſty's forces, M*© b 
%“ ſhould be employed in the ſervice of the king of Spain, en. 


& or of ſuch other of her majeſty's allies, where they ſhould 
« beſt like.” Charles III. and the king of Portugal, pub- 
liſhed likewiſe their reſpective manifeſtos ; the firſt ſetting forth 


& all ſuch of his ſubjects as ſhould declare for him within 
&« three months time.” The other . juſtifying his Portu- 
ic gueſe majeſty's taking up arms to reſtore the liberty of the 
«© Spaniſh nation, oppreſſed by the power of France, and to 
cc aſſert the right of his catholic majeſty, Charles III. to that 
c monarchy.” Their majeſties had intended to be in a readi- 
neſs to enter Spain by the middle of May, but it was the be- 
ginning of June before they reached Santarem, where they 

eontinued the reſt of the ſpring- campaign. 
The poſſeſſor of the crown of Spain, ſtiled by the allies 
duke of Anjou, though the laſt in proclaiming war, was 
R | yet 
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yet the firſt in maintaining his title by the ſword; and, hav- 1704. 
ng invaded Portugal before his enemies were in a condition Wynn 
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o oppoſe him, the duke of Berwick, his general, (who 
began to ſhine there, though he had paſſed elſewhere for a 
an of no very great character) took the town of _ 
by a ſtratagem, and fo intimidated the governor of Salva- 
erra, that he delivered up the place without making any May 8, 
defence, and conſented, that himſelf and his garriſon ſhould 
remain priſoners of war, From Salva-terra the Spaniards 
advanced farther into the country, and without any reſiſtance 
made themſelves maſters of Cebreros. Pera-garcia ſtood 
ſome diſcharges of cannon, and then ſurrendered to count 
d'Aguilar, The inhabitants of Zebredo abandoned the place 
at the approach of the Spaniſh troops ; and the town of 
hana la Viella, rejecting the ſummons of Don Joſeph Salazar 
and the marquis de Puyſegur, was ſtormed and carried ſword 
in hand. About the ſame time, the marquis de Jeoffreville, 
having.entered Portugal on the fide of Almeida, put ſeveral 
villages under military execution; and prince Tſercloes de 
Tilly, having, advanced to Aonches raifed great contribu- 
tions round about, whilſt the marquis de Villadarias pene- 
trated into Portugal another way. Theſe uninterrupted 
ſucceſſes of the Spaniards caſt the Portugueſe into great con- 
ſternation; and general Fagel, who was poſted at Caſtel- 
branco with four Dutch battalions, not thinking himſelf ſafe 
in that place, retired towards Abrantes with two battalions. 
The other two he poſted at Sovreira Formoſa, where they 
were ſoon after attacked by the duke of Berwick, and, after 
a brave defence, moſt of then; taken priſoners, with major- 
general Welderen. After this ſucceſs, the duke of Berwick 
paſſed the Tagus, joined another body of Spaniards, com- 
manded by prince Tſercloes de Filly, and king Philip, be- 
ing arrived in the army, inveſted Portalegre, the inhabitants 
of which forced the garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion; and 
among them an Engliſh regiment of foot commanded by 
colone] Stanhope. From thence king Philip brought his 
victorious army before Caſtel-davide, which, though almoit 
an open town, yet refuſed to open her gates, the garriſon 
being encouraged to defend themſelves by the reſolution of 
the Engliſh regiment of lieutenant-general Stuart, com- 


manded by lieutenant-colonel Huſſey. By this time king 
Charles and the king of Portugal being come to Santerem, 
it was reſolved, that the marquis das Minas, governor and 
general of the arms of the province of Beira, ſhould make 


an irruption into Spain, and by that diverſion endeavour to 
: D 3 draw 
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—— Marquis having gathered a body of about fifteen thouſand 
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men, marched 2 towards the Tagus; took by 
ſtorm a Spaniſh place in Caſtile, called Fuente Grimaldo; 
defeated a body of French and Spaniards, commanded by 
Don Ronquillo; and made himſelf maſter of Manſeinto 
But though king Philip ſent the duke of Berwick, with: 
ſtrong detachment to obſerve the Portugueſe, and it wa 
from thence conjectured, that he would give over the attack 
of Caſtel davide; yet the duke of Berwick, finding that the 


marquis das Minas did not move forwards, returned ſoon 


after before Caſtel-Javide, Hereupon colonel Huſſey pro. 
poſed to the Portugueſe to retire into the caſtle, and defend 
it to the Jaſt extremity ; but the militia opened the gates to 
the Spaniards, and ſo the whole. garriſon were made pri- 
ſoners of war. The weather being, by this time, excced- 
ingly hot, king Philip ſent his wearied troops into quarters 
of refreſhment ; and, not thinking it poſſible to preſerve al 
his conqueſts, ordered his men to abandon them, except 
Maroan and Salva-terra, and to raze the walls of Portalegre, 
Caſtel-davide, and ſome other towns. About the ſame 
time the remainder of the Engliſh forces marched from 


Alentejo into the province of Beira, and the Portugueſe and 
Dutch into quarters of refreſhment about Pena Major. 


Thus affairs went on very unſucceſsfully in Portugal, fo 
that it was thought, if the duke of Berwick had followed 
his advantages, nothing could have hindered his marching 
to Liſbon. The enemies ſucceſs gave no ſmall uneaſineſs 
in England, and duke Schomberg, finding his advice had 
not that weight it deſerved with the Portugueſe, was deſirous 
to quit a loſing game. Upon which, the queen reſolved to 
beitow the command of her forces in Portugal on the eat] 
of Galway; who having accepted of it, more in ſubmiſſion 
to the queen's command than out of any great proſpe& or 
hope of ſucceſs, repreſented the neceſſity of augmenting 
the forces and the train of artillery, All his demands were 
readily complied with, and four thouſaud men ordered 
to be ſent to Portugal from England and Ireland, the States- 
general having agreed to ſend thither a proportionable num- 
ber of their forces. The ear] having embarked at Portſ— 
mouth on-board the Tartar man of war, with ſeveral 
French engineers and volunteers, in eight days ſailing ſafely 
arrived at Liſbon, where duke Schomberg reſigned to him 


July 30. the command of the Engliſh forces. About a month after, 


the carl, having reviewed the Portugueſe and auxiliary forces 
| | | | £7 +> 2 
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arched them over the little river Coa, and incamped near 1704. 

Almeida. On the 20th of September, the two kings f 

Spain and Portugal came to the army with deſign to invade 
aſtile; but, when they reached the river Agueda, which 

they intended to paſs near Caſte]-Rodrigo, they found the 

oppoſite banks ſo well * * by the „ commanded 

by the duke of Berwick, that they did not think it adv#e- 

able to hazard the loſs of their whole army; and fo, retiring 

farther into the territories of Portugal, they ſent their troops 

into winter-quarters. On the other hand, the Spaniards OR. g. 

were ſo weakened by the detachments ſent under the com- N. S. 

mand of the marquis de Villadarias, to attempt the retaking 

of Gibraltar, that they were contented to defend their own 

country, and had no thoughts of invading Portugal ; fo that 

things were quiet on thoſe frontiers all the remaining part of 

the year. . 

The Spaniards had drawn all the forces they had in Anda- The ſie 
luſia and Eſtremadura together, to retake Gibraltar ; and of Gib. 
the marquis de Villadarias had with him ſome French troops, tar. 
with ſome engineers of that nation, who were chiefly relied Burnet. 
on, and were ſent from France to carry on the ſiege. This 
gave ſome diſguſt to the Spaniards, who were fo abſurd in 
their pride, that, though they could do nothing for them- 
ſelves, and indeed knew not how to ſet about it, yet could 
not bear to be taught by others, or to ſee themſelves outdone 
by them. The ſiege was continued for four months, during 
which time the prince of Heſſe had many occaſions given 
him to diſtinguiſh himſelf very —_— both as to his 
courage, conduct, and indefatigable application, Convoys 
came frequently from Liſbon with ſupplies of men and pro- 
viſions, which the French were not able to hinder or inter- 
cept, Monſieur de Pointis at laſt came with a ſquadron of 
twenty French ſhips, and lay long in the Bay, trying 
what could be done by ſea, while the place was preſſed by 
land. Upon that, a much ſtronger ſquadron was ſent. from 
Liſbon under the command of Sir John Leake and rear- 
admiral Vander-Duſſen, to relieve the place, and raiſe the 
ſiege, who arrived in the Bay of Gibraltar on the gth of 
October. In the mean while, marſhal de Tefſe, who was 
ſent by the court of France, which was diſſatisfied with the | 
conduct of the marquis de Villadarias, had no better ſuccels The ſiege 
at land than that general; ſo that the enemy was at laſt is raiſed 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege. March 20, 

In Italy the duke of Savoy had a melancholy campaign, Affairs in 
loſing place after place; but he ſupported his affairs with Italy, 

| D 4 great 
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1704. great conduct, and ſhewed a firmneſs in his misfortunes, be- 
ky I yond what could have been imagined. Vercelli and Ivrez 


and in the : . 
Cevennes, It was not poſſible to come to them with ſupplies, till mat- 


gave the duke of Vendoſme the trouble of a tedious ſiege: 
they defended themſelves againſt him as Jong as poſſible. 
The duke of Savoy's army was not ſtrong enough to raiſe 
theſe ſieges; ſo that both places fell at laſt into the enemy's 
hands, The French had not troops both to carry on the 
war, and to leave garriſons in thoſe places ; for which rea- 
ſon they demoliſhed the fortifications. After they had ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far, they ſat down before Verue in the end of 
October. The duke of Savoy poſted his army at Creſcen- 
tino, over-againſt it, on the other ſide of the Po: he had 
a bridge of communication ; he went often into the place 
during the ſiege, to ſee and animate his men, and to give 
the neceſſary orders. The ſick and wounded were carried 
away, and freſh men put in their ſtead. This ſiege proved 
the moſt famous of all that had been during the late war: 
it laſted above five months, the garriſon being often changed 
and always well ſupplied. The French army ſuffered much, 
by continuing the ſiege all the winter ; and they were at a 
vaſt charge in carrying it on. The bridge of communication 
was, after many unſucceſsful attempts, at laſt cut off; and 
the duke of Savoy being thus ſeparated from the place, re- 
tired to Chivaz, and left them to defend themſelves as long 
as they could, which they did beyond what could in reaſon 
have been expected. He complained much of the emperor's 
failing to make good his promiſes ; but, in a diſcourſe upon 


that ſubject with her majeſty's envoy, he ſaid, though he 


was abandoned by his allies, he would not abandon them 
himſelf. | 
The people of the Cevennes ſuffered much this ſummer, 


ters ſhould go better in Piedmont, of which there was no 
proſpect. They were adviſed to preſerve themſelves the 
beſt they could. Marſhal Villars was ſent into the country 
to m__ them with a gentler hand; and the ſevere me- 
thods, taken by thoſe formerly employed, being now diſ- 
owned, he was ordered to treat with their leaders, and to 
offer them full liberty to ſerve God in their own way with- 
out diſturbance. They generally inclined to hearken to this, 
for they had now kept themſelves in a body much longer 
than was thought poſſible in their low and helpleſs ſtate. 
Some of them capitulated, and took ſervice in the French 
army; but, as ſoon as they came near the armies of the 


allies, they deſerted, and went over to them; fo that, by 
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all this practice, the fire was rather covered at preſent than 1704. 
5 ' ( - 4 


extinguiſhed. (a) 1 The 


(a) Colonel Cavallier, their II. That all ſuch as are de- 
principal leader, in his memoirs tained in the gallies only on 
of the wars of the Cevennes, account of religion, ſince the 
B. IV. tells us, that the whole revocation of the edit of 
country was now reduced to a Nantes, be ſet at liberty in fix 
deſart, an hundred boroughs weeks after the date hereof. 
and villages plundered and Granted. | 
burnt, the priſons full of pro- III. That all who have left 
teſtants, and the ſuccours, which the kingdom on account of re- 
had been promiſed two years ligion, ſhall have free liberty 
before from England, not come, to return, and be reſtored to 
when marſhal de Villars arrived their eſtates and privileges. 
in the province with freſh troops: Granted, on condition they 
The firſt thing he did after bis take the oath of allegiance to 
arrival, was to give notice to the king. | 
Cavallier, that if he would come IV. That the parliament of 
to any agreement, and lay down Languedoc ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
bis arms, the marſhal had or- on its ancient foot, and reſtored 
ders from the king to grant all to its privileges. 
his juſt demands ; but, if Ca- The king will adviſe. 
vallier ſhould refuſe, the pro- V. That no capitation-tax 


teſtants ſhould expect no favour. ſhall be paid by the province, 


At laſt, after a conference be- _ the ſpace of ten years. 

tween the marſhal and Cavallier, Refuſed. | 

the latter in conjunction with VI. That we ſhall have the 

his friends drew up articles in cities of Montpelier, Cette, Per- 

behalf of the proteſtants of the nignan, and Aiguemortes, as 

Cevennes, which were ſigned cautionary towns: 

by the marſhal and monſieur de Refuſed. 

Boſville, intendant of Langue VII. That the inhabitants of 

doc, in the king's name, on the the Cevennes, whoſe houſes 

one part, and by Cavallier and have been burnt in the wars, 
his heutenant Billiard, on the ſhall pay no impoſts for the 
other ; and were as follow : term of ſeven years, 

The humble requeſt of the Granted. 

2 in the province of VIII. That out of a body of 
anguedoc, to his majeſty. two thouſand of thoſe who were 
I. That his majeſty be actually with monſieur Caval- 

pleaſed to grant us liberty of lier, and ſuch as ſhall be deli- 

conſcience in all the province, ver out of the ſeveral priſons, 
and to hold religious aſſemblies he ſhall raiſe a regiment of dra- 
in ſuch country places, as they goons to ſerve in Portugal : and 
ſhall think convenient, and not that he ſhall receive his orders 

in cities or walled towns. immediatly from the king. 
Granted, provided they do Granted, provided the re- 
not build churches, mainder lay down their arms, 
that 
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1704 The diſorders in Hungary had a deeper root and a greater 
— iſtength. It was hoped, that the ruin of the elector of 
Affairs of Bavaria would have quite diſheartned the malecontents, 
Hungary. and have diſpoſed them to accept of reaſonable terms, if 

the emperor could have been prevailed upon to offer them 
frankly, and immediately upon their firſt conſternation, after 
the conqueſt of Bavaria, There were great errors in the 
government of that kingdom. By a long courſe of oppreſ- 
fion and injuſtice the Hungarians were grown ſavage and 
intractable ; they ſaw they were both hated and deſpiſed by 
the Germans. The court of Vienna ſeemed to conſider 
them as ſo many enemies, who were to be depreſſed in or- 
der to their being extirpated; upon any pretence of plots, 
their perſons were ſeized on, and their eſtates confiſcated, 
The Jeſuits were believed to have a great ſhare in all theſe 
contivances and proſecutions; and it was ſaid, that they 
purchaſed the confiſcated eſtates upon very eaſy terms. The 
nobility of Hungary ſeemed irreconcileable to the court of 
Vienna. On the other hand, thoſe of that court, who had 
thoſe conhiſcations aſſigned them, and knew, that the reſtor- 
ing theſe would certainly be inſiſted on as a neceſſary article, 
in any treaty that might follow, did all they could to obſtruct 
ſuch a treaty. It was viſible, at Ragotſki, who was at 
their head, aimed at the principality of Tranſylvania ; and 
it was natural for the Hungarians to look on his arriving at 
that dignity, by which he could aſſiſt and protect them, as 
the beſt ſecurity they could have. On the other hand, the 
court of Vienna, being poſſeſſed of that principality, would 
not eaſily part with it. In the midſt of all this ferment, a 
revolution happened in the Turkiſh Empire. A new Sultan 
was ſet up, ſo that all things were now at a ſtand, till it 
might be known what was to be expected from him. They 
were ſoon delivered from this anxiety, for he ſent a Chiaus 
to the court of Vienna, to aſſure them, that he would give 
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no 
V 
| 
that the king will permit them The Marſhad de Villas. 
to live undiſturbed in the exer- | Lamoignon de Boſuille. 
ciſe of their religion. J. Cavallier. - 
By virtue of a full power we Dan. Billiard. r 
have received from his majeſty, But whether theſe articles [ 
we have granted the above ar- were ever laid before the king, t 
ticles to the New-converts of or only before his miniſters, L 
the province of Languedoc. colonel Cavallier was not able i 
Given at Niſmes, the 17th of to determine; but it is certain, ; 


they were very little obſerved 
in favour of the proteſtants, 


May 1704. 
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was neglected, and the ſiege of Landau was ill-ſupported, 
their chief ſtrength being employed in Hungary. Yet, 
when the miniſters of the allies preſſed the opening a treaty 
with the malecontents, the emperor ſeemed willing to refer 
the arbitration of that matter to his allies. But, though it 
was fit to ſpeak in that ſtyle, yet no ſuch thing was deſign- 
ed. A treaty was opened, but when it was known, that 
Zeiher had the chief management of it, there was no reaſon 
to expect any good effect of it. He was born a proteſtant, 
a ſubje& of the Palatinate, and was often employed by the 
elector Charles Lewis to negociate affairs at the court of 
Vienna. He, ſeeing a proſpect of riſing in that court, 
changed his religion, and became a creature of the Jeſuits, 
and adhered ſteadily to all their intereſts. He managed that 
ſecret practice with the French in the treaty of Ryſwick, 
by which the proteſtants of the Palatinate ſuffered ſo conſider. 
able prejudice. The treaty in Hungary ſtuck at the preli- 
minaries, for indeed neither ſide was then inclined to treat. 
The malecontents were ſupported by France : They were 
routed in ſeveral engagements, but theſe were not ſo con- 
ſiderable as the court of Vienna gave out in their public 
news, The malecontents ſuffered much in them, but came 
ſoon together again, and they ſubſiſted ſo well by the mines, 
of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, and the incurſions 
they made, and the contributions they raiſed from the em- 
peror's ſubjects, that, unleſs the war was carried on more 


vigorouſly, or a peace offered more ſincerely, that kingdom 
was long like to be a ſcene of blood and —_ | 


So likewiſe was its neighbouring Kingdom of — It The af- 
on was only a loud fairs of 


was hoped, that the talk of a new ele 


59 
aſſiſtance to the malecontents. That court, bei 18 freed 170 
Sec thole apprehenſions, reſolved to carry on the war in 754. y 
Hungary as vigorouſly as they could, This was imputed to 
a ſecret practice from France on ſome of that court; and 
there were ſo many concerned in the cgnfiſcations, that every 
propoſition that way was powerfully ſupported. Thus laly 


threatning, to force a peace ſooner ; but it proved other- Poland. 


wiſe. A dyet was brought together of thoſe, who were 
irreconcilable to king Auguſtus; and, after many delays, 
Staniſlaus Leezinkſki, Palatine of Poſnania, was choſen and 
proclaimed. their king, and he was immediately owned by 


the king of Sweden, "The cardinal primate ſeemed. at firlt July 12. 


unwilling to agree to this; but he ſuffered himſelf to be 
forced into it; and this was believed to be an artifice of his 
to excuſe himſelf to the court of Fance, whoſe penſioner 
| 3 | he 


| 
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he was, and to whom he had en to the election 
for the prince of Conti. The _—_—— on this 
year with various ſucceſs on both fides. King Auguſtus 
made a quick march to Warſaw, where he ſurpriſed ſome 
of Staniſlaus's party, the latter eſcaping narrowly himſelf, 
But the king of Sweden followed fo cloſely, that not being 
able to fight him, king Auguſtus was obliged to retreat into 
Saxony, where he continued for ſome months. There he 
ruined his own dominions, by the great preparations he made 


to return with a mighty force; but his delays induced many 


Third 
Seſſion of 
the Parlia- 
ment 
meets, 
Oct. 29. 


to forſake his party; for it was given out, that he would re- 
turn no more, and that he was weary of the war, which 
he had good reaſon to be. Poland, in the mean while, was 
in a moſt miſerable condition. The king of Sweden ſub- 
ſiſted his army in it, and his temper grew daily more fierce 
and Gothic. He was reſolved to make no peace, till Au- 
guſtus was driven out; but, in the mean time, his own 
country ſuffered greatly. Livonia was deſtroyed by the Muſ- 
covites, who had taken Narva, and made ſome progreſs in 
Sweden. The pope eſpouſed the intereſts of king Auguſtus, 
for to ſupport a new convert of ſuch importance was thought 
a point worthy the zeal of that See. He therefore cited the 
cardinal primate to appear at Rome, and to give an ac- 
count of the ſhare he had in all that war. The pope was 
now wholly in the French intereſt, and maintained the 
character, which they pretend to, of a common father, 
with ſo much partiality, that the emperor himſelf, how 
tame and ſubmiſhve ſoever to all the impoſitions of that See, 
yet could not but make loud complaints of it. The pope 
had threatned, that he would thunder out excommunications 
againſt all thoſe troops, which ſhould continue in his domi- 
nions. The emperor was ſo implicit in his faith, and fo 
ready in his obedience, that he ordered his troops to retire 
out of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate ; but all the effect this had, 
was to leave that ſtate entirely in the hands of the French, 
againſt whom the pope did not think fit to fulminate, tho' 
he pretended ſtil, that he would maintain a neutrality ; and 
both the Venetians and the Great Duke adhered to him in 
that reſolution, and continued neutral during the war. 

After this view of the ſtate of affairs abroad, it is time to 


return to England, where, on the 29th of October, the 


parliament met at Weſtminſter, according to the laſt pro- 
rogation ; and the queen, being come to the houſe of peers, 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


My 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, | h 
« FT HE great and remarkable ſucceſs, with which God 
6c has 


lefled our arms in this ſummer, has ſtirred up Pr. H. C. 
« our good ſubjects in all parts of the kingdom, to expreſs III. 392. 


« their unanimous joy and ſatisfaction; and I aſſure myfelf, 
« you are all come diſpoſed to do every thing, that is ne- 
« ceflary for the effectual proſecution of the war, _ 
« being more obvious, than that a timely improvement o 
« our preſent advantages will enable us to procure a laſting 
« foundation of ſecurity for England, and a firm ſupport 
« for the liberty of Europe. I his is my aim. I have no 
« intereſt, nor ever will have, but to promote the good and 
“ happineſs of all my ſubjects. | 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
« I muſt deſire ſuch ſupplies of you, as may be requiſite 
&« for carrying on the next year's ſervice both by ſea and 
« land, and for punctually * our treaties with all our 
« allies, the rather, for that ſome of them have juſt pre- 
« tenſions depending ever fince the laſt war; and I need 
C not put you in mind, of what importance it is to preſerve 
« the public credit, both abroad and at home. | 
“I believe you will find ſome charges neceſſary next 
« year, which were not mentioned in the laſt ſeſſion, and 
c ſome extraordinary expences incurred ſince, which were 
not then provided for. | 
I aſſure you, that all the ſupplies you give, with what 
« I am able to ſpare from my own expences, ſhall be care- 
&« fully applied to the beſt advantage for the public ſervice : 
And I earneſtly recommend to you a ſpeedy diſpatch, as 
& that, which, under the good providence of God, we mult 
s chiefly depend upon, to diſappoint the earlieſt deſigns of 
“our enemies. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

& TI cannot but tell you how eſſential it is for attaining 
cc thoſe great ends abroad, of which we have ſo hopeful a 
e proſpect, that we ſhould be entirely united at home. 

It is plain, our enemies have no encouragement left, 
« but what ariſes from their hopes of our diviſions. It is 
« therefore your concern not to give the leaſt countenance 
& to thoſe hopes. 

« My inclinations are to be kind and indulgent to you 
&« all. I hope you will do nothing to endanger the loſs of 
this opportunity, which God has put into our hands, of 

| « ſecuring 


5 
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« no contention among you, but who ſhall moſt promote 
<« the public welfare. 
« Such a temper as this, in all your proceedings, cannot 
« fail of ſecuring your reputation both at home and abroad. 
„This would make me a happy queen, whoſe utmoſt 
4 endeavours would never be wanting to make you a happy 
& and flouriſhing people.” 


The two houſes immediately voted congratulatory ad- 
dreſſes ; and, the next day, the following one was preſented 
by the Lords : 


ce E, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and ſubjects, 
ul W tlic lords . and temporal, in — aſ- 
« ſembled, beg leave to return our humble and hearty 
& thanks to your majeſty for your moſt gracious ſpeech to 
« your parliament. 

+ The kindneſs and indulgence your majeſty hath ex- 
ce preſſed for all your ſubjects ; your care to create a perfect 
cc union among us, by forewarning us of the miſchiefs of 
6 diviſions; your goodneſs in declaring your own happi- 
c“ neſs to depend upon that of your people; your defire to 
« ſee that happineſs ſettled upon a laſting foundation; 


your ſtrict regard to treaties ; your juſtice to publie en- 
* gagements, abroad as well as at home; and, your noble 


ce concern for the ſupport of the liberties of Europe, compre- 
« hend all the royal qualities, that can be deſired in a ſove- 
6 reign; and when they are all ſo manifeſtly united in your 
c royal perſon, we, and the whole nation ſhould be inex- 
“ cuſable to God and the whole world, to this age and to 
cc poſterity, if we ſhould not endeavour effectually to accom- 
« pliſh all thoſe great and excellent deſigns, which your 
6c _ hath fo wiſely and graciouſly recommended. 

&«. We, for ourſelves, faithfully aſſure your majeſty, that 
& we will do all in our power to bring this ſeſſion to a 
60 happy and ſpeedy conclufion, and to improve, to the ut- 
c moſt, the bleſſed opportunity, that God hath put into 
ct our hands, | 

« Upon this occaſion: of approaching your majeſty, we 
& defire humbly to congratulate the great and glorious ſuc- 
cc ceſs of e 69 rr in conjunction with thoſe of 
« your allies, under the command of the duke of Marlbo- 
be rough. We can never enough admire your wiſdom and 


« courage, in ſending that ſeaſonable and neceſſary aſſiſtance 
| „ to 


* 
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« to the empire; and we cannot too much commend the 1704. 
« ſecrecy and bravery, with which your orders were eke 
« cuted. 3 | 

« What remains for us to do, is, to beſeech God, that 


mot Bcc the like ſucceſs may attend your majeſty's arms, till you 
ad. l ſee the proteſtant religion and the liberty of Europe, ſet- 
noſt . tled upon a firm and laſting foundation; and that your 
ppy 


« majeſty may live many years, to have the 1 and 
« glory of beholding thoſe parts of the world happy in 
« the enjoyment of thoſe bleſſings, which your majeſty 
« ſhall have procured for them.” 


To this the queen anſwered, * am very ſenſible of the 
great duty and affection yo have expreſſed in the ſeveral 


ts, Bl «« particulars of this addreſs ; and I return you my hearty 
aſ- „ thanks for your congratulation of our great ſucceſs, and 
ty “ for the aſſurances of your readineſs to concur in proſe- 
to cuting it effectually.“ 
The eur” by the commons, the ſame day, 
— was thus expreſſed: 
of Moft gracious Sovereign, 
bi- WE, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, The Com- 
to Wh the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, in parliament mons Ad- 


n; g aſſembled, do beg leave to return to your majeſty our 
n- g“ moſt humble hearty thanks for your majeſty's moſt 
ble « gracious ſpeech from the throne; and to, congratulate 
re- « your majeſty upon the great and glorious ſucceſs, with 
Ve- « which it hath pleaſed God to bleſs your majeſty in the 
ur « intire defeat of the united force of France and Bavaria, 
by the arms of your majeſty and your allies, under the 
to command, and by the courage and conduct of the duke 
n- * of Marlborough; and in the victory obtained by your 
ur * majeſty's fleet, under the command, and by the courage 
of Sir George Rooke, 

lat * Your majeſty can never be diſappointed in your expec- 
> WW © tation from us, your faithful commons, who all come 
it- I © diſpoſed to do every thing neceſſary for the effectual proſe- 
to * cution of the war; therefore your majeſty may de- 
| * pend upon our providing ſuch ſupplies, and giving ſuch 
we I © ſpeedy diſpatch to the public buſineſs, as may enable your 
0. * majeſty to purſue theſe advantages ſo happily obtained 
of * over the common enemy, which we can never doubt but 
0” I © your majeſty's wiſdom will improve to the procuring a 
nd | « laſting 
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1704. © laſting ſecurity for England, and a firm ſupport for the 
— <6 _ of Europe. a 
| We are truly ſenſible, that nothing can be more eſſen- un 
“tial for the attaiaing thoſe great ends, than to be intirely Hie. 
united at home. We, ſhall therefore uſe our utmoſt en- pre 
« deavours, by all proper methods, to prevent all diviſions x 
„among us, and will have no contention, but who ſhall Mu. 
„ moſt promote and eſtabliſh the public welfare both in Me. 
« church and ſtate. Thus your majeſty's reign will be M7 
% made happy, and your memory bleſſed to all poſterity.” 
The queen “ returned them thanks for the aſſurances " 
&« they gave her of dypatching the ſupplies, and avoiding all Mou 
& diviſions ; both which, as they were extremely acceptable . 
& to her, ſo they would be advantageous to themſelves, and Mr 
5 beneficial to the public.“ his 
Remarks The lords addreſs was univetſally applauded ; but that of ay 
on the ad- the commons gave great offence ; particularly, becauſe it eſt: 
dreſſes. fpoke in ths fame terms of the duke of Marlborough's vic- 
tories and the advantages gained by Sir George Rooke (1). hu 
It was alſo obſerved, that the promiſe, which they made to li Pp 
the queen, of uſing their utmoſt endeavours to prevent Mpuſ 
e all diviſions, was in a manner reſtrained by the addition of Miian 
all proper methods, which many looked upon as ominous.” brir 
Supplies However, after the commons had taken the ſervices of fror 
are grant- the army and navy into conſideration, and, by an unanimous 
ed. vote, on the 2d of November, deſired the queen * to beſtow Ex 
Pr, H. C. “her bounty upon the ſeamen and land- forces, who had Mit 
« behaved themſelves fo gallantly,” they proceeded to the chu 
ſupply. The ſeveral ſums they granted for the navy, the Nwhe 
army, and other neceſſary expences, amounted to four mil- urg 
lions, fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand, four hundred and in, 


eighty - ſix pounds; which they reſolved to levy by a larid- it, 


in 

reac 

(1) The ducheſs of Marlbo- triever of the glory of the Eng. for 
rough in the account of her liſh nation, being then reputed I bill, 
conduct (p. 146.) makes the a high-churchman. But now, juſt! 
following obſervation on this that he was thought to look to- ¶ the 
occaſion : My lord of Marlbo- wards the moderate party, his n: 
rough, before he had had ſuffi- compleat victory at Blenheim : 
cient opportunity of ſhewing the was, in the addreſs of congra- geſt 
eatneſs of the general, Gs tulation to the queen, ridicul- Sre: 
or his firſt ſucceſles in the war, louſl paired with Sir George IF inat 
been complimented by this very Rooke s drawn battle with the WW tax 


houſe of commons, as the re- 


French at ſea. 
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ix of four ſhillings in the pound, by continuing the duties 1704. 
on malt, by raifing eight hundred and ſeventy- ſeven thou 


flen- fand, nine hundred and thirty-one pounds, by ſale of annui- 

5. ies, and by ſeveral other ways and means. They made ſo 

= great a diſpatch, that, on the gth of December, the land- 
$ 


ax bill received the royal aſſent, on which occaſion the 

Wucen made a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, wherein, in par- 

icular, ſhe returned thanks to the commons for their early 

diſpatch of ſo great a part of the neceſſary ſupplics, which 

e looked upon to be a ſure pledge of their affections for 

er ſervice, 

It was generally wiſhed, and indeed expected, in the The occa- 
ourt, as well as in the city and country, that the “ bill to ſional bill 
© prevent occaſional conformity,” which was the occaſion 15 again 
of great diviſions and conteſts in the two former ſeſſions of brought 
his parliament, would not have been revived again at this Pr H.C 
juncture, when all parties ought to have ſuſpended their ani- III. 30z L 
oſities, and joined- in celebrating the ſucceſſes of her ma- py;rex. 
eſty's arms. But, notwithſtanding all the endeavours uſed 

by the miniſtry to engage the leading-men of the high- 

hurch party to reſtrain their zeal, till they might have an 

„ Tg gratifying it, without obſtructing the public 

uſineſs, the parliament had not fat long, before Mr, Wil- 


n liam Bromley moved in the houſe of commons for leave to 
=o | bring in that bill. This motion met with great oppolition "JF 
from all the moderate party, among whom appeared many 
3 courtiers, particularly Mr. Rr Boyle, chancellor of the 


Exchequer, who ſpoke ſtrenuouſly againſt it. But, though 
it was, carried in the affirmative, yet the chief of the high- 
0 church party debated ſeveral days in their private aſſemblies, 

whether they ſhould bring in the bill or not? Though many Nov. 23. 
urged ſtrong reaſons for the negative, yet the bill was brought 
in, but moderated in ſeveral clauſes; for thoſe, who preſſed 
it, were now reſolved to bring the terms as low as pollible, 

tax ¶ in order once to carry a bill upon that head. Upon the firſt 

reading of it, after a warm debate, the ueſtion was carried 

Eng- W for a ſecond reading. This vigorous — againſt the 
uted bill, even in the houſe of commons, made the patrons of it 
K to. uſtly apprehenſive, that it would never paſs. by itſelf thro* Endea- 
; the lords; and therefore, after a long conſultation in their vours to 
heim chief meeting, and (as was then whiſpered) by the. ſug- teck it to 
geſtion of Mr. ſecretary Harley, in whom they till repoſed the land- 
icul- WW great confidence, but who deſigned to decoy them into a tax bill. 
-orge ſnare, they reſolved to attempt the tacking of it to the land- 
the tax bill. Accordingly, on the ſecond. reading of the occa- Nov. 28. 
Vol. XVI. E tonal pr. H. C. 
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fional bill, Mr. Bromley made a long ſpeech, wherein, «. 
mong other things, he urged, << that the practice of occa- 
% fjonal conformity was ſuch a fcandalous hypocriſy, as ws 


« no way to be excuſed upon any pretence whatſoever 


e That it was condemned even by the better ſort of Difſen- 
cc ters themſelves. That the employing perſons of a differ. 
<« ent religion from that eſtabliſhed by law had never been 
ce practiſed by any wiſe government, and was not allowed 


« even in Holland. That the ſacramental-teſt was appoint- 


« ed by the wiſdom of the legiſlature to preſerve the eſta- 
& bliſhed church; which church ſeemed in as much danger 
e from the diſſenters at this time, as it was from the papiſts, 
« when the act was made. That this law, being fo ne- 
« ceflary, and having been twice refuſed in the houſe of 
« lords, the only way to have it paſs, was to tack it to: 
© money-bill. That it had been an antient practice to tack 
c bills, that were for the good of the ſubject, to money- 
< bills, it being reaſonable, that, while grievous taxes were 
« laid upon the ſubject, for the ſupport of the crown, the 
c crown ſhould, in return, - paſs ſuch laws, as were for the 
benefit of the people. That the great neceſſity there was 
„for the money-bill's paſting, was rather an argument for 
„ than againſt this proceeding. For what danger could 
<< there be, that the lords, who pretended to be ſuch great 
«« patriots, ſhould rather loſe the neceſſary ſupplies, than 
« paſs an act fo requiſite for the preſervation of the church, 
„That, however, if they ſhould ſuppoſe them ſo unreaſon- 
able, the matter was not yet ſo bad, for it was only but 
«« proroguing the parliament for a few days, and then the 
commons might paſs the land-tax bill again without the 
„ tack,” He concluded with moving, That the bill to 
„prevent occaſional conformity might be tacked to the 
land- tax bill.” This motion occaſioned a long and warm 
debate. The deſign of the party was, that the Iords ſhould 
be put under a great difficulty; ſince if they ſhould untack 
the bill, and ſeparate one from the other, then the houſe of 
commons would have inſiſted on a maxim, which was now 
ſettled among them as a fundamental principle never to be 
departed-from, that the lords cannot alter a money-bill, but 
muſt either paſs it, or reje& it, as it is ſent to them. On 
the other hand, the lords could not agree to any ſuch tack, 
without departing from that ſolemn reſolution, which was 
in their books ſigned by moſt of them, never to admit of 2 
tack to a money- bill; and, if they yielded now, they taught 
the houſe of commons the way to impoſe any thing on them 
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ein, a. t their pleaſure. The party in the commons put their 1704. 
paſty hole 8 0 on the Mia Pet point. They went far 
as wal her in their deſign ; that, which was truly aimed at by thoſe 

ſoever, n the ſecret, was to break the war, and to force a peace. 

)ifſen- bey knew, that a bill with this tack could not paſs in the 

differ. = of peers; for ſome lords even of their own party 

r been {onfefled, that they would never paſs it in that manner. 


By this 15355 money would be ſtopped; and this would 
row all matters into 1 confuſion both at home and 


int. | 
— abroad, and diſpoſe the allies, as deſpairing of any help from 
lange: England, to accept of ſuch terms as France Hee offer 
apiſts, bem. Thus an artful deſign was formed to break, or at 
ſo ne. eaſt to ſhake, the whole alliance. The court was ver 
uſe of pprehenſfive of this, and the lord treaſurer Godolphin op- 


poſed it with much zeal. The party diſowned the deſign 
for ſome, time, till they had brought up their whole ſtrength, 
and thought they were ſure of a majority. The debate held 
long: Thoſe, who peed the tacking, urged, that it was 
a change of the whole conſtitution, and was in effect turn- 
ing it into a commonwealth, for it imported the denying, 
not only to the lords, but to the crown, the free uſe of their 
negative in the legiſlature. If this was once ſettled, then, 
as often as te pudlc occaſions made a money-bill neceſſary, 
every thing, which the majority in the commons had a mind 
to, would be tacked to it. It is true, ſome tacks had been 
made to money -bills in king Charles's time; but even thoſe 
had ſtill ſome relation to the money which was given. But 
in this caſe a bill, whoſe operation was only for one year, 
and which determined as ſoon as the four ſhillings in the 
pound were paid, was to have a perpetual law tacked to it, 
which muſt continue in force, after the greateſt part of the 
act was expired. Beſides theſe arguments, Mr. Secretary 
Hedges and the Lord Cutts repreſented to the houſe, that the 
duke of Marlborough had lately concluded a treaty with the 
king of Pruſſia for eight thouſand of his men, to be employed 


towards the relief of the duke of Savoy, who was in moſt 


imminent danger. That theſe troops were actually on their 
march, upon the credit of a vote of that houſe, that they 
would make good her majeſty's treaties : And that the ob- 
ſtructing the money-bills, which the tacking would infallibly 
do, would put an immediate ſtop to the march of thoſe 
troops, and thereby occaſion the intire ruin of the duke of 
Savoy. The, lord Cutts urged, That the Engliſh nation 
* was now in the higheſt conſideration abroad: That all 
Europe was attentive to the r of this 1 
A pa 
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1704. ce and that, if any diviſions ſhould happen between the tu r 


2 houſes, it would caſt a damp upon the whole confederac n 


& and give the French king almoſt as great advantage, «i 
c we had gained over him at Blenheim.” Mr. Boyle, chan- r 
cellor of the Exchequer, ſpoke on the ſame fide, and aſked, e 
«© Whether any wiſe man amongſt them would venture hi" 
c whole eſtate upon a vote?“ And, anſwering himſelf in the r 
negative, Then, added he, ſhall we now venture the ſafety er 
of all England, nay, of all Europe, upon this vote? due 
John Hollis perceiving, that many members had left the eb 
high-church party, obſerved, + That for his own part, he 
| & had been againſt this bill from the beginning, but he won. ul! 
& dered, that thoſe gentlemen, who had all along pretend. 
ed, that the church of England was on the brink of ruin, 
“ unleſs ſuch a bill ſhould paſs, did not purſue the on! 
« method, that might ſecure the paſſing of that bill. I put 
& jt (added he) to the conſcience of thoſe gentlemen, who 
« are come over to us, whether they were before ſatil⸗ 
&« fied, as to the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of this bill 
« ſince now they deſert their own friends? I wiſh they had 
« voted on our fide two years ago, for it would have favel 
us a great deal of trouble, the greateſt part of the nation 
<« a great deal of uneaſineſs, and themſelves the confuſion 
of abandoning their party at a pinch.” : 

Sir Thomas Littleton ſpoke on the ſame ſide, and ſaid, 
By the tacking of this bill, we mean to throw a neceſſity 
“ upon the lords to paſs it. But ſuppoſe the lords think 
« fit to untack what we have tacked, and to acquaint us 
that they are ready to paſs the money-bill, but will con. 
ce ſider of the other; whoſe fault will the nation account i 
to be, that the queen's buſineſs is retarded ? In anſwer to 
all theſe objections, ſome precedents were alledged, and the 
neceſſity of the bill for the preſervation of the church wa 
urged, which they ſaw was not like to paſs, unleſs ſent to 
the lords ſo accompanied; which ſome thought was very 
wittily expreſſed by calling it a portion annexed to the 
church, as in a marriage; and they ſaid they did not doubt 
but thoſe of the court would exert themſelves to get it pat- 
fed, when it was accompanied with two millions as its price. 
Upon the diviſion, the tack was rejected by a majority o 
two hundred and fifty one voices againſt one hundred and 
thirty-four. 

Thus that deſign was loft by thoſe who had built all 
their hopes upon it, and were now highly offended with 
ſome of their own party, who had, by their oppoſition, 

» | wrought 
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yhole in her hearing. The topics moſt inſiſted on were, 
he quiet that the nation enjoyed by the toleration, on 
hich head the ſeverities of former reigns were laid open, 
doth in their injuſtice, cruelty, and their being managed 
only to advance popery, and other bad deſigns. The peace- 
ble behaviour of the diſſenters, and the zeal they expreſſed 
or the queen and her government, were likewiſe copiouſly 
ct forth, while others ſhewed a malignity to it. That 
hich was chiefly urged was, that every new law made in 
he matter, altered the ſtate of things from what it was, 
hen the act for toleration firſt paſſed, This gave the dif- 
enters an alarm: they, might from thence juſtly conclude, 
hat one ſtep would be made after another, till the whole 
ffect of that act ſhould be overturned. It did not appear, 
rom the behaviour of any among them, that they were not 
ontented with the toleration they enjoyed, or that they 
ere carrying on deſigns againſt the church. In that caſe 
t might de very reaſonable to look for a further ſecurity; 
ut nothing tending that way was ſo much as pretended : 
ul went on jealouſies and fears, the common topics of ſedi- 
ion. On the other hand, to ſupport the bill, all ſtories 
ere brought up to ſhew how reſtleſs and unquiet that fort 
of men had been in former times. The archbiſhop of York 
veclared, „ That he was for ſo much of the bill as con- 
* Cerned the church.” Whereupon the earl of Peterbo- 
ough ſaid, „That he was glad to hear that learned pre- 
late make a diſtinction between the eccleſiaſtical and poli- 
* tical part of the bill; and he hoped, that all the lords, 
who, in their conſciences, were ſatisfied, as his grace 
* ſeemed to be, that this bill was framed to ſerve a tempo- 
Aral, as well as a ſpiritual end, would vote againſt jt.” 


e queſtion being put, whether the bill ſhould be read a 
| E4 ſecond 


rought themſelves into good places, and forſook that in- 1704. 
reſt to which they owed their advancement. Theſe, to 


hat matter only on one fide, it was reſolved to open the III. 


Burnet. 
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1704. ſecond time, it was carried in the negative by a majority d 
= ſeventy-one voices againſt fifty; fifty-one members preſent 
and twenty proxies, being for rejecting it; and thirty-three 
peers in the houſe, and ſeventeen proxies, for giving it 
ſecond reading. | | 
Debate By this time the lords were engaged in an affair which 
concern- made no leſs noiſe than the conformity-bill, and was occa. 
ig Scet- ſioned by a ſpeech of lord Haverſham ; his lordſhip having 
land. acquainted the peers, that he had matters of great import. 
10 H. L. ance to lay before them, but that he deſired it ſhould be in 
Hit. of © full houſe ; all the lords in town and in the neighbourhod 
Europe, Were ſummoned to attend three days after, when his lord- 
ſhip made a ſpeech, of which theſe are the moſt remarkable 


paſlages : | . 

« would be far ſrom detracting or leſſening any man's 
&« juſt praiſe, and do really believe, that the wonderful 
« victory obtained over the French, under the conduct and 
« command of prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, 
4 if contidered in all its circumſtances, eſpecially the un. 
© uſual ſecrecy with which the orders were executed, is the 
« greateſt any hiſtory can ſhew us. 

« And, though our ſucceſs at ſea was not equal to what 
de it was at land, yet the Engliſh courage and bravery 
c ſhewed itſelf the ſame. I cannot indeed congratulate Sit 
« George Rooke's intire victory ov& the French; but I can, 
and do moſt heartily, his ſafe deliverance from them. 

Let our victories be what they will aſhore, while France 
& is thus powerful at ſea, and more fo daily, not only by 
6 her new additions, but by our too eaſy conceſſions, 33 
« were thoſe of St. Chriſtopher's, Newfoundland, and Hud- 
cc ſon's-bay ; while our trade is thus neglected, and your 
<< Jordſhips faithful and provident advice baffled by the dark 
& counſels of no body knows who; England, in my opi- 
4% nion, can never be fafe., 

& Another thing that I ſhall take notice of, is the preſent 
ce ſtate of the coin; and I dare venture to ſay, that, if ſuch 
t vaſt exportations be much longer continued and allowed, 
* we ſhall have very little left at home. France may be 
4 beaten, but England muſt be beggared. I know we ar 
** not ſo ſenſible of this, becauſe there is a paper-money 
* now current ; but, ſhould there ever happen to be a ſtop 
c there, I pray God preſerve us from ſinking all at once. 

The laſt thing that I ſhall mention to your lordſhips, 
& is in relation to Scotland. I think I need but lay befor 
6 your lordſhips the true matter of fact to convince you E 
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OF ENGLAND. 

ſideration. A little before the 
« laſt ſitting down of the parliament there, it was thought 
« neceſſary to make ſome alteration in that miniſtry ; and 
« accordingly ſome were diſplaced to make room for others, 
« taking ſome {rom each party, who might influence the 
« reſt, Things. being thus prepa 
up, the parliament met abou 
« And, though the ſucceſſion to the crown in the proteſtant 
« line was the main thing recommended with the greateſt 
« earneſtneſs by the queen in her letter to them, yet was it 
« ſo poſtponed and baffled, that at length it came to no- 
« thing; partly, becauſe the miniſtry was ſo weak and di- 
« yided, that, inſtead of doing every thing, they could do 
« nothing ; and partly from a received opinion, that the 
e ſucceſhon itſelf was never ſincerely and cordially intended, 
« either by the miniſtry there, or. by thoſe that managed the 


« much it deſerves your 


and a motly mini 


ſt 
t the 6th of July laſt 


« a bill of excluſion; I ta 
« hears the title of an act of ſecurity, which was re 
« firſt time on the 7th, and ordered to lie on the table till 
ngland ; and, on the 1oth, it paſſed 
« into a law. Now can any reaſonable man believe, that 
« thoſe who promoted a bill of excluſion there, or thoſe 
© who here adviſed the paſſing of it, could ever be really . - 
&« and cordially for the Engliſh ſucceſſion. I know there is 
« an exception in the act itſelf; but it is ſuch a one as 
« might have full as well been left out. 
« what he knows before will never be granted, only aſks 
« the denial. And yet this is not all, but in this very bill 
« of excluſion, as I call it, all the heretors and boroughs 
« are not only allowed, but ordained (as the word is) to 
te be armed, and to exerciſe their fencible men once every 


« they heard from 


« ration; an 


© much diſcontent, and 


« This is very evident; for, at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
« my lord ſecretary himſelf diſtinguiſhes between a ſecret 
« and revealed will. And not only that, but upon the 
fourth Sederunt (as they call it) a motion was made for 
e it formally to be fo, though it 


the 


For he that aſks 


<« This being the fact (and, I think, I have ſtated it very 
« truly) ſurely, my lords, it is what deſerves your conſide- 
I ſhall make but one or two obſervations to 
&« your lordſhips. There are two matters of all troubles ; 
t poverty ; and whoever will 
now look into Scotland, will find them both in that king- 
« dom. It is certain, the nobility and gentry of Scotland 


are as learned and as brave as any nation yy” >=" 
cc 
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1704. © boaſt of; and theſe are generally diſcontented. And a8 
ky © to the common people, they are very numerous and very 
& ſtout, but very poor. And who is the man that can an- 
&« ſwer what ſuch a multitude, ſo armed, fo diſciplined, 
&« with ſuch leaders, may do, eſpecially fince opportunities 
do ſo much alter men from themſelves ? And there will 
« never be wanting all the promiſes and all the aſſiſtance 
& France can give. 

* Beſides this, my lords, I take it to be of the laſt danger, 
* to England, that there ſhould be the leaſt ſhadow or pre- 
ce tence of a neceſſity to keep up regular and ſtanding troops 
6“ in this kingdom in time of peace; for I ſhall always be 
& of the ſame opinion, that what has been, may be. In 
« ſhort, my lords, I think every man wiſhes theſe things 
« had not been; and in my opinion, there is no man, but 
« muſt fay, they ſhould not have been. I ſhall end with an 
« advice of my lord Bacon's. Let men, ſays he, beware 
« how they neglect or ſuffer matter of troubles to be pre- 
cc pared; for no man can forbid the ſparks that may ſet all 
6 on fire.“ 

The lords were variouſly affected with this ſpeech ; which 
though generally approved, as to that part of it, which re- 
lated to the Scots affairs, yet was it no leſs unwelcome than 
unexpected to ſee the preſent miniſtry reflected upon, to 
whoſe counſels and management the nation owed its pro- 

ſperity at home, and, in great meaſure, its ſucceſſes abroad. 
And belides, ſome peers thought it derogatory to the duke 
of Marlborough, that prince Eugene ſhould be named before 
him in the mention of an action, in which that prince acted 
but a ſecond part. However, this ſpeech was ſeconded by 
the earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham ; the former particu- 
larly e e ill conſequences of the exportation of the 
coin, and inſiſting on the neceſſity of putting a ſtop to that 
evil. The lord-treaſurer, who took this to be an oblique 
reflection on himſelf, ſaid, That, though it would not be 
difficult to demonſtrate, that there never was fo great a 
de plenty of money in England, as at preſent, yet there 
« was a ſure way to increaſe that plenty, and prevent the 
exportation of coin, and that was by clapping up a peace | 


„ with France, But then, added he, I leave it to the con- wi 
« fideration of any wiſe man, whether we ſhall not thereby pee 
&« be ſhortly in danger of loſing not only all our coin, but he: 
&« all our land to boot.” 


The Scots buſineſs being the moſt material part of the 
lord Havgrſham's ſpeech, the 29th of November was ap- int 
| pointed 


. 
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pointed to conſider of it, upon which day the queen went to 
the houſe of peers, both to hear the debates about that im-. 
portant point, and to moderate by her preſence any heats, 
which might ariſe (a). This, however, had not all the de- 
fired effect; for the earl of Nottingham, having reflected 
on king William with relation to the treaty of partition, the 
lord Somers roſe up and ſaid, „That it was unbecoming a 


« a prince; and he doubted not, but a man, who could re- 
pre- flect upon king William before his ſucceſſor, would do the 
0Ps Bl ſame by her preſent majeſty, when ſhe was gone.” As 
s be to the treaty mentioned by the earl of Nottingham, he 
In added, “ That there was a noble lord there preſent (mean- 
ngs « ing the earl of Jerſey) who was the principal agent and 
but Wl « plenipotentiary in that treaty, and whoſe duty, as well 
| an as intereſt, it was to vindicate both the memory of his 
rare late moſt gracious maſter and his own conduct.“ In the 
re- mean time the lord Mohun conſulted with ſeveral peers, 
all whether they ſhould move to ſend the earl of Nottingham 
to the tower, But this being the firſt time the queen did 

ich the houſe the honour of coming to hear their debates, they 
re- thought fit to decline that motion out of reſpect to her ma- 
han jeſty. As to the main buſineſs of the day, the earls of 
to Nottingham and Rocheſter urged the ill conſequences of the 

ro- act of ſecurity paſſed in Scotland? And it being anſwered, 
ad, that the ſame was granted, to prevent the danger of a 
ike rebellion in that kingdom, it was replied, ** That, if the 
ore « Scots had rebelled, they would have rebelled without 


ted arms; whereas, if they had a mind to rebel now, this 
by act had legally ſupplied them with neceſſaries to ſupport 
eu- « their rebellion.” The more moderate repreſented, That, 
the like ſkilful phyſicians and wiſe legiſlators, they ought ra- 
hat ther to apply preſent remedies to a known evil, than to 
ue loſe time in enquiring, whether or no it might have been 
be prevented. It was after much 8 moved, that 
t a the lords might paſs ſome votes upon the Scots act. The 
ere | tories, 
he 

ce (a) The queen began this ſhe came, was, when the de- 
n- winter to come to the houſe of bate was taken up concerning 
by peers upon great occaſions to the Scots act: ſhe knew the 
ut hear their debates, which, as it lord treaſurer was aimed at by 
was of good uſe for her better it, and ſhe diverted the ſtorm 
ne information, ſo it was very ſer- by her endeavours, as well as 


viceable in bringing the houſe ſhe reſtrained it by her preſencs, 
* into better order. The firſt time Burnet, Vol. II. 456. 


« member of that houſe to ſully the memory of ſo great 
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1704- tories, who preſſed this, intended to add a ſevere vote 
WP —») againſt all thoſe, who had adviſed it; and it was viſible at 
whom this was aimed. The whigs diverted this: They 

ſaid, that the putting a vote again an act paſſed in Scot- 

land looked like claiming ſome ſuperiority over them, which 

ſeemed very improper at that time; ſince that kingdom was 

poſſeſſed with a national jealouſy on this head, which would 

be much increaſed by ſuch a proceeding. More moderate 

methods were therefore i ed, in order to the making 

up of a breach in this iſland, with which it ſeemed to be 
threatned ; and, at laſt, the grand committee of the peers 

came to theſe reſolutions, 4* That the beſt method to pre- 

<< yent the inconveniences, which might happen by the late 

« acts paſſed in Scotland, was by making ſuch laws here 
*Thiswas “ for that purpoſe: That“ the queen be enabled by act of 
ſuggeſted „ parliament, on the part of England, to name commil- 
bythe Ld, «« 71008 to treat about an union with Scotland, provided, 
Wharton. 4 that theſe powers be not put in execution, till commit. 
„s ſioners ſhould be named on the part of Scotland by the 

+ This by 4e parliament there. That Scotſmen + ſhould not enjoy 
lord Hal- «- the privileges of Engliſhmen, except ſuch as are ſettled 
lifax, cin this kingdom, in Ireland, and the plantations, and ſuch 
* ©& as are or ſhall be in our land or ſea-ſervice, until an 

& union be had, or the ſucceſſion ſettled as in England, 

T This by « That the bringing t of cattle from Scotland into Eng- 
lord Fer- 4e land be prevented. That the lord admiral or * com- 
Th; 40 miſſioners of the admiralty, for the time being, be 
* * 4 <« required to give orders to her majeſty's ſhips, to take 
Torring- & ſuch ſhips, as they ſhall find trading from Scotland to 
ly France, or to the ports of any of her majeſty's enemies; 
e and that cruizers be appointed for that end. And that 

+ This by « the + exportation of Engliſh wool into Scotland be care- 
lord Mo- « fully hindered.” Theſe reſolutions being approved by 
hun. the houſe, the judges were ordered to reduce them into bills; 
one of which, for an intire union, was read a third time, and 

paſſed the twentieth of December, and ſent to the commons for 

their concurrence, On the gth, the lords preſented an ad- 

dreſs to the queen, importing, That, having taken into 

&* conſideration divers acts of parliament lately paſſed in 
“Scotland, and duly weighed the dangerous — pernicious 


* 


« effects which were likely to follow from them, Wn 
«© were preparing bills for preventing ſuch great evils ; and, 
„in the mean time, they thought themſelves bound to te- 
6 preſent to her majeſty, as their humble opinion, that it 
was highly requiſite for the ſafety of this ——— = 

| „ jpeecy 
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« ſpeedy and effeQual orders be given for putting of New- 1704. 
« caſtle into a condition of defence, for ſecuring the port o 


4 Tinmouth, and for repairing Carliſle and Hull. They 
« alſo beſought her majeſty to cauſe the militia of the four 
« northern counties to be diſciplined, and provided with arms 
e and atnmunition; and a competent number of regular troops 
te to be kept upon the northern borders of England and in the 
ce north parts of Ireland: and to direct the laws to be effec- 
« tually put in execution againſt all papiſts in reſpect to their 
« arms and perſons, and to order a particular account of what 
&« was done, in execution of her commands, to be laid before 
« her majeſty in counſel without delay.” To this addreſs 
the queen aifivered, &« That ſhe ſhould direct a ſurvey to be 
« made of the ſeveral places mentioned in this addreſs, in 
« order to lay it before the patliament : And what forces 
« could be ſhared from their attendance here, ſhould be 
e quartered upon the borders, as they had been the laſt year 
6c And that ſhe would likewiſe give the neceſſary directions 
« ypon the other particulars of the addreſs.” 

The commons likewiſe, having in a grand- committee 
conſidered the ſtate of the nation with regard to Scotland, 
reſolved on the 13th of December, „ that a bill ſhould be 
« hrought in for the effectual ſecuring the kingdom of Eng- 
& Jand from the apparent dangers, that might ariſe from 
« ſeveral acts lately paſſed in the parliament of Scotland.“ 

Arid on the 11th of January, Mr, Conyers reported from 
the committee of the whole houſe, to whom it was referred 
to conſider of heads for that bill, the reſolutions they had 
come to, and which were as follow: “ That it be one head 
&« of the bill to enable her majeſty to nominate and appoint 
* commiſſioners for England to treat with commiſſioners 
&* from Scotland, for an union between the two kingdoms, 
&« 2, That all natives of the kingdom of Scotland, except 
e ſuch as are ſettled and ſhall continue inhabitants of Eng- 
“land, or the dominions thereunto belonging, or at preſent 
ein the ſervice of the army or navy, ſhall be reputed as 
ce aliens, unleſs the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland be 
& ſettled on the princeſs Sophia of Hanover and the heirs of 
© her body being proteſtants. 3. That a more effeQual 
& proviſion be made to prevent the exportation of wool from 
% England and Ireland into Scotland. 4. That proviſion 
* be made to prevent the importation of Scots linen into 
* England or Ireland, and to permit the exportation of 
© the linen manufactures of Ireland in Engliſh bottoms into 
her majeſty's plantations in the Weſt-Indies. 5. That 

| \ « immediate 


4 
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1704. © immediate proviſion be made to prevent the conveying af | 


ny © horſes, arms, and ammunition, from England into Scot- ant 
& land. : 6. That all the proteſtant free-holders of the ing 
cc ſix- northern counties of England be permitted to furniſh ho 


« themſelves with arms.” Theſe reſolutions being read 

twice, all, except the laſt, were agreed to by the houſe, 
who appointed a committee to prepare and bring in a bill T 
accordingly ; and on the 16th of January, upon the ſecond « 
reading of the lords bill to the ſame purpoſe, it was ordered cc 


to lie upon the table, becauſe the commons were reſolved to 6 
adhere to a notion, which had now taken ſuch root among 6 
them that it could not be ſhaken, that the lords could not 
put into a bill begun with them any clauſe, containing « 
money-penalties, as they had done into this. This notion T 
was indeed wholly new, for penalties upon tranſgreſſions could Mt «« 
not be conſtrued to be a giving of money. The lords were « 


clearly in poſſeſſion of proceeding thus; ſo that the calling 40 
it in queſtion was an attempt on the ſhare which the lords 
had in the legiſlature. On the firſt of February, the com- 40 


mons read it a third time, and paſſed their own bill relating T 
to Scotland ; and the following Chriſtmas was the day pre- T 
fixed for the Scots to enact the ſucceſſion, or, on failure 
thereof, then this act was to have effect. A great coldneſs « 
appeared in many of the commons, who uſed to be hot on 66 
- leſs important occaſions : they ſeemed not to deſire, that the 7 
Scots ſhould ſettle the ſucceſſion ; and it was viſible, that T 


ſome of them hoped, that the lords would have uſed their 
bill, as they had uſed that ſent down by the lords, Many ec 


of them were leſs concerned in the fate of the bill, becauſe it 40 
diverted the cenſure, which they had intended to fix on the T 
lord-treaſurer. But the lords were aware of this, and four 
days after the bill was ſent up to them, paſſed it without any « 
amendment. Thoſe, who wiſhed well to the union, were 
afraid, that the prohibition, and the declaring the Scots aliens 60 
after the the day prefixed, would be looked on as threatnings; 60 
and they ſaw cauſe to apprehend, that ill tempered men in 60 
Scotland would uſe this as a handle to divert that nation, 4e 
which was already much ſoured, from hearkening to any 60 
motion that might tend to promote the union, or the declar- 40 
ing the ſucceſſion. It was given out by thoſe, that this was 60 
an indignity done their kingdom, and ſthat they ought not « 


ſo much as to treat with a nation, that threatned them 
in ſuch a manner. The marquiſs of Tweedale excuſed 
himſelf from ſerving any longer, upon which the duke of 
Argyle was appointed lord-high-commiſfioner in his _ 
; The 
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The duke of Marlborough, upon his return to England, 1704. 
and firſt coming to the houſe of peers, received the follow CynG] 
ing compliment from the lord-keeper in the name of that The duke 


houſe: of Marl- 
| | borough 
My lord duke of Marlborough, compli- 
6 T* happy ſucceſs that hath attended her majeſty's arms _—_ at 
(e 1S return 


under your grace's command in Germany the laſt , 

« campaign, is ſo truly great, ſo truly glorious in all its cir- 
« cumſtances, that few inſtances in the hiſtory of former er. Dec. 
e ages can equal, much leſs excel the luſtre of it. TH 

« Your grace has not overthrown young unſkilful gene- 
« rals, raw and undiſciplined troops ; but your grace has 
« conquered the French and Bavarian armies; armies that 
« were fully inſtructed in all the arts of war, ſelect vete- 
« ran troops, fluſhed with former victories, and command- 
« ed by generals of great experience and bravery. 

te The glorious victories your grace has obtained at 
« Schellenberg and Hochſtet, are very great, very illuſtri- 
« ous in themſelves: but they are greater ſtill in their con- 
e ſequences to her majeſty and her allies, The emperor 
« is thereby relieved ; the empire itſelf freed from a dan- 
« gerous enemy in the very bowels of it; the exorbitant 


power of France is checked; and, I hope, a happy ſtep 


© made towards reducing of that monarch within his due 
« bounds, and ſecuring the liberties of Europe. 

«© The honour of theſe glorious victories, great as the 
te are, under the immediate bleſſing of almighty God, is 
« chiefly, if not alone, owing to your grace's conduct and 
© yalour. 

« This is the unanimous voice of England, and all her 
“ majeſty's allies. þ | 

6 My lord, this moſt honourable houſe is highly ſenſible 
ce of the great and ſignal ſervices your grace has done her 
« majeſty this campaign, and of the immortal honour you 
« have done the Engliſh nation; and have commanded me 
© to give you their thanks for the ſame. And I do accord- 
" ol give your grace the thanks of this houſe for the 
&« great honour your grace has done the nation, and for the 
great and ſignal ſervices you have done her majeſty and 
“e this kingdom, the laſt campaign.“ 


The duke's anſwer was as follows : The 
My lords, duke's an- 
« I am extremely ſenſible of the great honour — ſwer. 
6 lord- 


- 
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Notting- 
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ce Jordſhips are pleaſed to do me. I muſt beg, on this oc- 
& caſion, to do right to all the officers and ſoldiers I had 
5 the honour of having under my command. Next to the 
ce bleſſing of God, the good ſucceſs of this campaign is 
« owing to their extraordinary courage. I am ſure it will 
te be a great ſatisfaction, as well as encauragement 40 the 
« whole army, to find their ſervices fo favourably ac- 
„ cepted.” 

Ihe fame day, a committee of the houſe of common: 
wakes on the duke, to give him allo the thanks of that 

ouſe. | 

Marſhal de Tallard, with the other French generals, 
being now. at the queen's diſpoſal, ſhe had a fair,opportu- 
nity of ſhewing her reſentment of the late haughty and 
contemptuous behaviour of the French towards her royal 
perſon and dignity. For, to omit other inſults, it is re- 
markable, that, when the lord Cutts was about ſettling a 
cartel with their commiſſioners, they would not allow bis 
title of lieutenant-general of the queen of England's forces 
but only of the Engliſh forces; upon which, the conferences 
were broke off. For this, and ſome other reaſons, it was 
reſolved to give the French priſoners ſome ſmall mortifica- 
tion, ie them lie two nights on board the Catharine 
and William and Mary yatchs in the river; and by ſuffer- 
ing no perſon of diſtinction to have acceſs to them. And it 
is to be obſerved, that the earl of Feverſham having aſked 
the, duke of Marlborough, Whether he might go and ſee 
« his old friend the marſhal de Tallard? The duke told 
& him, That he believed the queen would not refuſe him 
<« leave, if he aſked it of her:“ Which the earl took for a 
ſoft denial, and forbore to make any application to ſee the 
marſhal, who, with the reſt of the French priſoners, landed 
on the 16th of December, at Blackwall, where they were 
magnificently entertained at dinner by Mr Jackſon, and, 
in the afternoon, ſet out in ſeveral coaches for Barnet, in 
their way to Nottingham and Litchfield, where her majeſt) 
thought fit they ſhould reſide (1). They were accompanied by 
general Churchill, and attended by a detachment of the = 


(1) At Nottingham, marſhal _ goons ; the marquis de. Valle- 
de Tallard; the marquis de — e marquis de Sappe- 
Monperoux, general of horſe; ville, the marquis de Silly, the 
the count de Blanzac, lieute- chevalier de Croiſſy, the marquis 
nant- general; the marquis de de la Valiere, major- generals; 
Hautefeuiile, general of dra- monſieur de St. Second, 7 

' er; 
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eld as priſoners, being allowed all manner of freedom, both 
in thoſe places and ten miles round about. 


will On the 3d of January, the ſtandards and colours, taken 
the Nat Blenheim, were ſet up in Weſtminſter hall; and three 
ac. ¶ days after, the duke of Marlborough was D the 

city of London. Two days before, Dr. Delaune, Vice- 

nons chancellor of Oxford, accompanied by ſeveral of the heads 
that of houſes, the proctors, and other principal members of the 
univerſity, attended the queen wirh a printed copy of the 

rals, ſpeeches and verſes ſpoken in the theatre on New-year's 
Ttu- Bday. They preſented at the ſame time an addreſs to her ma- 
and jelly, importing, That the exerciſe performed in their 
oy theatre, was in honour of the great ſucceſs of her ma- 


te. jeſty's arms the laſt year in Germany, under the admirable 
ug 2 conduct and invincible courage of the duke of Marlbo- 
his Wc: rough; and at ſea under the moſt brave and faithful ad- 
ces Bic miral, Sir George Rooke; actions as beneficial as they 
nces BY « were glorious, by which the empire was fieed from the 
was Ne power of France, and treachery of Bavaria, Chai les III. 
hica- N. poſſeſſed of Gibraltar, a happy preſage of his ſpeedy ſet- 
ine BY « tlement in his kingdoms, commerce in the Mediterra- 
fer- « nean ſecured, and the greateſt check, that was ever given 
1d it WW to the ambitious deſigns of France, Concluding with 
ſked 4e their prayers to God, that he would ſtill reward her ma- 
1 fee BY «« jeſty's pious care and concern for the eſtabliſhed church, 
told . by the continuance of victory to her arms. The queen 
him returned a cold anſwer to this addreſs, deſiring, however, 
or 3 the vice-chancellor to let the univerſity know, * how 
> the BY «« kindly ſhe took this inſtance of their zeal ;” but adding, 
nded Wh « that as they might be aſſured of her protection, fo ſhe 
were e would not doubt of their care to encourage thoſe princi- 
and, WW « ples which would promote the peace and welfare of her- 
ry « felf and all her ſubjects. The truth was, that the ane 


" of dier; the marquis de Vaſſey, monſieur de Balincourt, mon- 
colonel of dragoons : At Litch - ſieur de Saulveboeuf, monkeur 
Ale. held, the marquis de Marivaux, de Montenay, monſieur de Gal- 
beutenant- general; monſieur de lart, monſieur de Creſſy, colo- 
Pre. in Mefiiliere, monſieur Jolly, a foot ; 2 En boy 
monheur-d' Am" , brigadie rs; .gondais, the baron de Heyder, 
3% monſieur de — the — of horſe ; W de 
" Wcount de Lionne, the marquis Price, and monſieur d'Aunval, 
lier; Ne Laſſey, the baron d'Elit, colonels of dragoons, 


of Northumberland's royal regiment of horſe-guards, who 1704-5. 
alſo, ordered to guard them at Nottingham and Litch- = 
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1704-5, of Marlborough's friends were greatly offended with an ad: 
Loyd dreſs, which ſet the actions of the admiral upon the ſam: 
level with thoſe of the captain-general. And, as the uni. 
verſity of Oxford ſpoke the ſenſe of the whole high - church 
party, ſo it was not long before the court, who now eſpouſlct 
the oppoſite intereſt, ſhewed their reſentment of it. 
The ma- On the 11th of January, the commons took into con- 
nor of ſideration the great ſervices performed by the duke of Mat. 
— _— the laſt ſummer; and Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
ed Ma who, in a former ſeſſion, had chiefly oppoſed a motion for 
duke of T<warding the duke, being now ſilenced, as it was thought, 
Marlbo- by a promiſe of a place for his ſon, it was unanimouſly re- 
rough. folved to preſent an addreſs to het majeſty, exprefling, the 
« great ſenſe this houſe had of the glorious victories ob- 
<« tained by the forces of her majeſty and her allies under 
« the command of the duke of Marlborough; and humbly 
« deſiring ber majeſty to conſider of ſome proper means to 
6 aq wa ws the memory of —_— ſervices performed 
« by his grace.” The queen took a few days to conſider 
of this addreſs; and, on the 17th ſent the following meſſage 
to the commons, That ſhe inclined to grant the intereſ 
« of the crown in the honour and manor of Woodſtock, 
„ and hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlborough 
& and his heirs; and the lieutenancy and rangerſhip of the 
« parks, with the rents and profits of the manors and hun- 
« dreds, being granted for two lives, her majeſty thought 
cc it proper that incumbrance ſhould be cleared.” Hereupon 
the commons ordered a bill to be brought in, to enable the 
queen to you the honour and manor of Woodftock, and 
hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlborough and his 
heirs; and reſolved to addrefs the queen to advance the mo- 
ney for clearing the forementioned incumbrances. The queen 
not only complied with this addreſs, but likewiſe ordered the 
comptroller of her works to build in Woodſtock-park a 
magnificent palace, called Blenheim-Houſe. The plan of 
this magnificent building was formed by Sir John Vanburgh, 
in which extent and ſtability ſeem to be more ſtudied than 
art and beauty. | 
By this time Sir George Rooke had been laid aſide; and 
it was gr? declared, that the lord-high-admiral had ap- 
pointed Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, admiral of the white ſquadron, 
| to be rear-admiral of England, and admiral and commander 
in chief of her majeſty's fleet. Sir John Leake, who had 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late ſea- fight, and had been ver) 
ſucceſsful 
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_ ſame time appointed vice-admiral of the white ſquadron ; Conymny 
"BY Sir George Byng, vice-admiral of the blue; Sir Thomas 
Fra Dilks, rear-admiral of the red ; William Whetſtone, rear- 

ur admiral of the white; Sir John Jennings, reat-admiral of 

ouſt BY the blue, in the room of Sir James Wiſhart, who laid down 
his commiſſion. 
Yori Complaints of the miſmanagement both at the board of Com- 

BY the prince of Denmark's council, as lord- high admiral, and plaints of 
rate, BY at ſea, roſe now very high. The houſe of commons,, dur- the admi- 
* — ing the whole continuance of the parliament, never ap- — v : 
% BY pointed a committee to look into thoſe matters which had 2 
9 mg deen formerly a main part of their care. They ſaw, that Europe. 

5. things were ili conducted, but the chief managers of ſea- N 
te affairs were men of their party; and that atoned for all 
mare faults, and made them unwilling to find them out, or to 
md conſure them. The truth was, the prince was prevailed on 
. to continue ſtill in the admiralty, by thoſe who ſheltered 
110 themſelves under his name, though this brought a great 
AT; "BY load on the government. The lords proceeded as they had 
: 5 done in the former ſeſſions, examining into all complaints. 
2 , They named two committees, the one to examine the books 
ver. of the admiralty, the other to conſider the proceedings at 
＋ ſea, No progreſs was made in the firſt of theſe; for, tho? 
ear there was a great deal ſuggeſted in private, yet; ſince this 

„ſeemed to be complaining of the prince, none would appear 
ug directly againſt him. But the proceedings at fea afforded 


— matter enough, both for enquiry and cenſute. The moſt 
_ important, and that which had the worſt conſequences, was, 
that, though there were twenty-two ſhips appointed for 


d his cruiſing, yet they had followed that ſervice ſo remiſsly, and 
mo- | f 11 
— the orders ſent them were ſo languid and ſo little urgent, 


4 the MW chat three diligent cruiſing ſhips could have performed all 
the ſervices done by that numerous fleet. This was made 
in of out in a ſcheme, in which all the days of their being at fea 

were reckoned up, which did not exceed what three cruiſers 


ugh, might have performed. It did not appear, whether this was 

only the effect of ſloth or ignorance, or if there lay any de- 
ol ſigned treachery at the bottom. It ſeemed very plain, that there 
| an. vas treachery ſomewhere, at leaſt among the under. officers; 
he for, a French privateer being taken, there were found 
nder among his papers inſtructions ſent him by his owners, in 
* which he was directed to lie in ſome ſtations, and to avoid 


others 3 and it happened, that this agreed ſo exactly with 
lu tae orders ſent from the admiralty, that it ſeemed it could 
Vor, XVI. F ; - ; : not 
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1704-5. not be by chance, but that the directions were ſent upon 
Ly — ſight of the orders. On the 5th of February, the lord: 
| preſented an addreſs to the queen, concerning the miſma. 
nagements of the navy, ſetting forth in particular, That, 
„ for the three laſt years, the charge of the navy had ex- 
«© ceeded what was deſigned by the parliament, the ſum of 
above three hundred and ſixty- ſix thouſand pounds, 
« That, in the year 1704, one thouſand five hundred and 
< fixty-ſix ſeamen were wanting to make up the number of 
46 thirty-five thouſand, who, with the five thouſand ma- 
& rines, ought to have been employed at ſea, to make up 
ce the number of forty thouſand men provided for by par- 
« liament. That there were the laſt year ten flags in ſea- 
% pay, viz. three admirals, three vice-admirals, and four 
« rear-admirals, and that three of theſe were not in their 
% poſts. ' That Mr. Churchill, admiral of the blue, bad 
not been at ſea in any year of this war. That Mr. Gray- 
+ © don, vice-admiral ot the blue, had been on fhore all this 
« laſt year: And that Sir James Wiſhart, though a rear- 
« admiral, had been the laſt year captain to the admiral of 
c the fleet. That there were two vice-admirals of the red, 
e and two rear-admirals of the blue, but no vice-admirai 
of the white; which, to their lordſhips, ſeemed to have 
<c been very irregular, and to have been done in favour ot 
Mr. Graydon, to continue him in the ſervice, although 
„this houſe had voted, That his behaviour, in letting the 
four French ſhips eſcape, was a prejudice to her ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the nation; and 
«© that his proceedings in Jamaica had been a great diſcou- 
«- razement to the inhabitants of that iſland, and prejudicial 
« to her majeſty's ſervice ; and hereupon the lords had, on 
« the 29th of March laſt, made an humble addreſs to her 
« majeſty, that Mr. Graydon might not be employed any 
more in her ſervice ; but, having been acquainted, ſince 
<< the report made to them from their committee, that Mr, 
„ Graydon was diſcharged, they beſought her majeſty, that 
© he might be employed no more in her ſervice.” After 
this, their lordſhips took notice of „ the vaſt increaſe of 
<6 penſions, as appeared by the navy books, particularly, 
a penſion of three hundred and nineteen pounds to Sit 
John Munden, though he had not done his duty in the 
expedition to Corunna ; whereas the penſion to admiral 
_ & Nevil's widow had not been paid for two years paſt ; and 
ſome officers of the fleet had been laid aſide, without any 
* penſion or conſideration, though no miſbehaviour had 
' “ been 
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2 been laid to their charge.” They farther obſerved, 1704-5. 
, = Fuat in the ordinary eftimate of the navy, there was pu. 
me- down ſeven thouſand pounds for the prince's council, tho? | 


« they were only five in number in 1702, five in 1703, 
8 hor ſix in 1704; and it did not appear, that more than 
one thouſand pounds a- piece had been paid to them: And 
that Mr, Churchill's appointments from the navy were, 
« as prince's council, one thouſand pounds; for penſion, 
« five hundred pounds; as admiral of the blue, one thou- 
* ſand two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds, ten ſhil- 
lings; and for table-money (though not at ſea) three 
* hundred and fixty-five pounds ; in the whole, three thou- 
© ſand one hundred and forty-two pounds, ten ſhillings.” 
They likewiſe repreſented, ** That there was not a ſufficient 
number of proper ſhips for cruiſers and convoys ;”” and 
hey concluded, with “ reſting aſſured, that her majeſt 
* would conſider of the fitteſt methods, and give the el 
© effetual orders for reſtoring and eſtabliſhing the diſcipline 


4. of the navy, the encouragement of ſeamen, the guarding 

| , * of the coals; and the protection of trade.” To this ad- 

ten res the queen made anſwer, < That it contained many 

mi” Wo obſervations, which ſhe would conſider particularly, and 

. give ſuch directions upon them, as might be moſt for the 

* * advantage of the public ſervice.” 

oug A deſign was formed in this ſeſſion of parliament, but Deſign 
gas ere was not ſtrength to carry it on at this time, The earl with rela- 


f Rocheſter gave an hint of it in the houſe of lords, by ſay- tion to the 
2, that he had a motion of great conſequence to the ſecu- Eleddoreſs 
ity of the nation, which he would not make at this time, of Hano- 
ut would do it when next they ſhould meet together. He ver. 
aid no more in the houſe, but in private diſcourſe he owned Burnet. 
was for bringing over the electoreſs of Hanover to live in 
ngland. It ſeemed not natural to believe, that a party, 
ho had been all along backward at beſt, and cold in every 

Mr. tep, which was made in ſettling the ſucceſſion in that fami- 

that „ ſhould become all on a ſudden ſuch converts, as to be zca- 
After Wous for it; and therefore it was not an unreaſonable jealouſy 
ſe ol Wo ſuſpect, that ſomewhat lay hid under it. It was thought, 
arly, What they either knew or apprehended, that this would not 

e acceptable to the queen; and they, being highly diſ- 

| the Wleaſed with the meaſures ſhe took, went into this A. 


niral Woth to vex her, and in hopes that a faction might ariſe out 
and pf it, which might breed a diſtraction in our councils, and 
- a? Wome of them might hope thereby to revive the pretender's 


laim, They reckoned, that ſuch a motion would be bo- 
F 2 pular ; 


— 
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1704-5. pular; and if either the court or the whige, on whom the 
avourably, ſhould 
oppoſe it, this would caſt a load on them, as men, who, 


court was now beginning to look more 


after all the zeal they had expreſſed for that ſucceſſion, did 
now, upon the hopes of favour at court, throw it up: And 


thoſe, who had hitherto been conſidered as enemies of that 
houſe, might hope, by this motion, to overcome all the 


prejudices, which the nation had taken up againſt them; 


and they might create a merit to themſelves in the minds of 
that family, by this early zeal, which they reſolved now to 
expreſs for it. This was ſet on foot — the party 


but the more ſincere among them could not be prevailed on 
to act ſo falſe a part, though they were told, this was the 

likelieſt way to advance the pretender's intereſt. 
The affair T'be laſt buſineſs of this ſeſſion, with which this parlia- 
of the five ment ended, was the caſe of the Ailſbury men. It has 
Ailſbury been related, what proceedings had been at law upon the 
men. election at Ailſbury, The judgment that the lords gave 
Pr. H. C. in this matter was executed, and, upon that, five others 
Hiſt. of of the inhabitants brought their action againſt the conſta- 
Europe. bles, for refuſing their votes. The houſe of common 
Burnet. Jooked on this as a high contempt of their votes, and : 
breach of their privileges, to which they added a new, and 
till then, unheard-of crime, that it was contrary to the 
declaration they had made. At the ſame time they ſent 
their meſſage for theſe five men-(namely, John Paty, John 
Oviat, John Paton, jun. Henry Baſſe, and Daniel Horn) 
and committed them to Newgate, where they lay three 
months priſoners. They were all the while well ſupplied, 
and much viſited, and therefore remained without making 
any application to the houſe of commons. It was nt 
thought adviſable to move in ſuch a matter, till all the 
money-bills were paſſed; then motions were made, in the 
interval between the terms, upon the ſtatute of Habe 
Corpus, but, that ſtatute relating only to commitments by 

the royal authority, this did not lie within it, 
When the term came, a motion was made in the queen“ 
bench upon the common law, in behalf of the priſoners for 
a Habeas Corpus, The lawyers, who moved it, produced 
the commitment in which their offence was ſet forth, that 
they had claimed the benefit of the law, in oppoſition to: 
vote of the houſe of commons to the contrary, They ſaid, 
the ſubjects were governed by the laws, which they ougft 
and were bound to know, and not by votes of a houſe 0 
parliament, which they were neither bound to know not 


90 
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to obey (a). Three of the judges were of opinion, that the 1704-5. 
court Could take no cognizance of the matter, and that te: 
priſoners ought to be remanded ; but the chief juſtice Holt 


OM the 
ſhould 


, Who, 
n, did was 
: And 
of that (a) The pleadings of the law- replying, that the commitment 
all che vers more at large were as fol- was in purſuance of the order 
them: lows: Page, Montague, Lech- of the houſe, Mr. Page ſub- 
nds of BY mere. an Denton, were coun- joined, that then it ſhould be 
a cil for the priſoners; and after ſhewn to be by the houſe, the 
ow to reading the return of the- com- ſpeaker being in the chair, 
party; mitment, Mr. Page ſaid. That which was mentioned in the 
led on © the writ of Habeas Corpus commitment. But this was 
as the BW © was a writ grounded on com- over-ruled by the lord chief 


« mon law, and therefore this 


parlia- court can bail all perſons, 
It ha « who by the law of England 
« are bailable. That he did 


n the WY not ſay, but that the houſe 


$40 BY « of commons hath privileges, 
other which belong to them. and 
onſta· may commit for breach of ſuch 
mons « privileges: that he now only 
and 2 * enquired, if there be any law 
„ and « for the commitment of the 
o the 6 2 and therefore the 
7 ſent « frſt queſtion he made, was, 
John " 3 there was a ug of pri- 
Jorn) ege returned? Adding, 
h & that there being no notice in 
three A « the return, that the houſe of 
plied, BY « commons has any privilege, 
aking WW © he need not argue, whether 
| Not „they have a power, or not, 
the © to reſtrain men from ſuing 
n the © in the queen's court.” The 
aben lord chief juſtice Holt having 
s by fold Mr. Page, that the queſtion 
Ts. was, If they were not to take 
een; notice of their power, though 


not returned to that court ? 
Mr. Page anſwered, that tho 
the court would take notice of 
any power of the houſe, yet, 
that not appearing in the re- 
turn, they could not judge of 
it, the commitment being by 
the ſpeaker, and not by the 
houſe. The lord chief juſtice 


juſtice, who ſaid, that by the 
houſe, was to be underſtood the 
whole hovſe fitting, with the 
ſpeaker in the chair. Mr, Mon- 
tague continued the ſame ob- 
jection to the commitment, ad- 


ding, that it did not appear, that 


the priſoners were any ways re- 
— to the houſe of commons, 
either as members or officers: 
That, as to the lord Shaftſbury's 
caſe, he was a member: That 
he agreed every court muſt have 
power to keep order among 
themſelves; but that to take a 
man, out of the houſe, who was 
not of the houſe nor guilty of 
any breach of privilege, for 
aught appeared, by a return, 
he knew no law for it: Thar 


the cauſe aſſigned was, becauſe 


the priſoners had been guilty 
of bringing and preſenting an 
action, which he did not take 
to be a crime by any known 
law : That, in the: c2fe of the 
conſtable of Ailſbury, there was 
a judgment at law judicially 
given, which could not be got 
over, until ſome act of parlia- 
ment interpoſed ; and the law 
being ſo, that a man might 
bring his action, he did not 
know, what crime a man could 
be guilty of, who uſed this law : 
F 3 That 


„ 
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1704-5. was of another mind, He thought a general warrant «| 
ke commitment for breach of privilege, was of the nature of a 
execution; and, fince the ground of commitment was ſpeci 
fied in the warrant, he thought it plainly appeared, that th 


priſoners had been guilty of no offence, and that therefon 
| they 


He then urged, that no other 
court, ſave that of the lords, 
and the courts at Weſtminſter, 
and other inferior courts of 
England, can execute any juriſ. 
diction touching any actions at 


That the words of his commit- 
ment went further, that bring- 
ing this action is contrary to 
the declaration, in high con- 
tempt of the juriſdiftion, and 
in breach of the known privi- 
leges: That they did not — 
Ka this word declaration 
meant, neither did they under- 
ſtand what this breach of the 
Juriſdiction was: That as to the 
words, againſt the known pri- 
vileges of the houſe, he was at 
a los what action is againſt the 
privilege of the houſe, becauſe 
they can have no privilege 
againſt law, and he was ſure it 
was not againſt law to bring any 
action. en he took notice, 
that the commitment was dur- 
ing pleaſure, adding, that he 
had known perſons committed 
per mandatum Domini Regis bail- 
ed; and therefore by _ 
reaſon ought they to be vail 
if committed by the houie of 
commons. Mr. Lechmere in- 
forced what had been alled 

by the other two, adding, that 
one part of the commitment, 
which ſet forth the reaſons of it, 
was for bringing an action at 
law, contrary to the declara- 
tion of the houſe of commons, in 
oppoſition to which declaration, 
he muſt alledge the declaration 
of the lords: That this com- 
mitment, being alſo ſaid to be 
for a contempt of the high juriſ- 
dition of the commons, the 
lords in the caſe of Aſhby and 
White had declared againſt it. 


law; and that privileges, which 

are againſt the known laws f 

England, are in themſelves void. 
Another objection or exception 

was, that the continuance of the Mia + 


impriſonment of the priſoner mi 
was a new commitment : That 15 
the habeas corpus is the way, 


which the queen takes to make reg 
diſquiſition about the liberty of Dei 
her ſubjects: That, tho* both of 


houſes of parliament are pro- 1. 
— judges of their own privi- 
eges, yet this court has former- 2. 


ly judged of their own privi- the 
leges; to which purpoſe le in- oft 
ſtanced in the lord Waltlburp hou 
caſe, wherein notice is taken of WM ma 
a caſe, wherein an original was of 
filed againſt a member fitting in I ten 
the houſe; and that in the caſe MW not 
of the lord Banbury, though the WM tha 
lords temporal and ſpiritual had mo 
declared he was no peer, yet in ing 
this court, when he was brought MW the 
to be tried for murder, and de- the 
nied the juriſdiction here, infilt- W mc 
ing upon the peerage, this court if 
refuſed to try him, and allowed mii 
his plea. That the laws of par- off 
liament are the cuſtoms of par- IM a t 
lament : That there is no pre- ha 
cedent in parliament to commit mi 
a man for proſecuting for his we 
frechold or franchiſe; but on by 


the contrary he believed, that 
12 


ee (a). 


Juriſ. 
ions at 
Which 
Ws of 
s Void, 
eption 
of the 


* in the rolls of precedents there 
| þ 


might be found a caſe, where 
bal 


That had been allowed by this 
Way, BY court upon a commitment of 
make the houſe of commons. Mr. 
ty of BE Denton excepted to the return 
both BY of the commitment, alledging, 
Pro- 1. That the warrant did not 
— ſufficiently deſcribe the crime. 
mer. 2. That it did not appear that 
. the party committed had notice 
em. of the vote or declaration of the 
urY's houſe of commons, for every 
n of man is not bound to take notice 
1 of a vote, becauſe it is but a 
8m temporary thing. 3. That it 
caſe BY not appearing by this return, 
the BY that the — was a com- 
had moner, he might notwithſtand- 
t in BY ing any thing that appeared to 
ght WW the contrary, be a lord; and 


de. then it maſt be agreed, the com- 
mons had no juriſdiction. That, 


urt if it had been a general com- 
ved mitment, without ſhewing the 
ar- offence particularly, and ſaid for 
ar- a breach of privilege only, per- 


re- W haps it had been a good com- 
nit mitment ; but here the cauſe 
Th was ſet forth, and it appeared 
by the judgment of the lords 
in the caſe of Aſhby and White, 
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hey ought to be diſcharged. Tho? Holt's judgment ſeem- 1704-5. 
d clear and ſolid, yet, as he was but one againſt three, tbe 
ajority prevailed, and the priſoners were remanded to New- 


Upon -this Paty and Oviat, two of the priſoners, moved 
or a writ of error, to bring the matter before the lords. I his 
writ was only to be obtained, by petitioning the queen, that 
he judgment of the court of the queen's bench might be 
rought before her majeſty in parliament. The commons 
ere alarmed at theſe petitions, and reſolved upon an addreſs 
Ito the queen, “ ſetting forth the undoubted right and pri- 
« vilege of the commons of England in parliament aſſembled, 
« to commit, for breach of privilege ; and that the com- 
4 mitments of this houſe are not examinable in any other 


© court 


that it was no cauſe at all of 
commitment. That bailing the 
priſoners in this court did not 
meddle with the privileges of 
the houſe of commons, becauſe, 
if bailed, yet they were anſwer- 
able to the houſe, and are 
priſoners in cuftodia legis. That 
indeed juſtices of the peace can 
commit for a riot without bail ; 
but this power ariſes from an 
expreſs act of parliament for 
that purpoſe, That the queen 
herſelf cannot commit, ſo as to 
bind the power of the law ; but 
this court can, in ſuch cafes, and 
always have, upon good cauſes 
ſhewn, bailed, notwithſtanding 
ſuch commitments. 

(a) The judges delivered 
their opinions in the following 
manner: The youngeſt of them 
declared, that he thought the 
priſoners ought to be remanded, 
alledging, that it was the firſt 
habeas corpus of the kind, that 
ever was brought : That, if this 
return now before the court 
had been of an habeas corpus 
from an inferior court, it had 
been a bad return ; but that the 
houſe of commons was ſuperior, 

* and 
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1704-<. C court whatſoever; and that no ſo ſuch writ of error was eu 


ſame 


brought, nor doth any writ of error lie in this cafe : A th: 
that as this houſe had expreſſed their duty to her majeſh, Bl the 
« in giving diſpatch to all the ſupplies ; ſo they had an int lor 
„ confidence in her majeſty's goodneſs and juſtice, that ſ-W ing 
% would not give leave for the bringing any writ of ene to 
cin this caſe; which would tend to the overthrowing the to 
« undoubted rights and privileges of the commons of bri 
« England.“ me 
Ten judges (two only being of another mind) agreed, tha an 
in civil matters, a petition for a writ of error was a petition an 
of right and not of grace. It was therefore thought a ven 
ſtrange thing, which might have moſt pernicious conſe. 
quences, for a houſe of commons to defire the queen, not t 
grant a petition of right, which was plainly a breach of law, far 
and of her coronation-oath. It was no leſs ſtrange for then x 
to 1 
and could not be bound by the that moſt commitmepts by te 5 
orms of Weſtminſter-hall. hav- houſe of commons were of ch 
ing peculiar laws and cuſtoms ; other perſons, not members, a „ 
Then when the earl of North- for arreſting a member fitting 
umberland petitioned the king, the houſe, &c. otherwiſe the * 
where the queſtion. was, whe- could not yindicate the breach — 
ther the power, that he had of their privileges. As to wha! ch 
raiſed, was treaſon, which peti- was objected that this commit. de 
tion was ordered to be deliver- ment was during pleaſure, he ny 
ed to the juſtices to be confider- replied, that it was more benet-WM ,. 
ed, the lords made proteſtation, cial to have commitments ſo, I a0 
that the order thereof belonged that perſons ſb committed th 
to them, and they reſolved it not might in the mean time make WM fe 
to be treaſon. That here was application and ſubmit : Ard 26 
a parallel caſe; The houſe of that the commitments of the ar 
commons had declared the houſe of commons were like the . 
priſoners guilty of a contempr; commitments of this court upon . 
and how could this court con- contempts, which always were W « 
tradict what had been deter- underſtood not to be for any Ml « 
mined by them, who are part certain time, and therefo W m 
of the legiſlature, and cannot be during pleaſure. That it was ne 
ſuppoſed to break their truſt ? likewiſe objected at the bar, tha: an 
Judge Powis was of the ſame the commitment was for bring- A 
opinion as to the remanding of ing an action; to which he ar- 8 
the priſoners, urging, that this ſwered, that privilege ſtops; and by 
caſe was not like that of the ſo it is in all actions brought * 
lord Shaftſbury, That as to againſt any ſervants of mem bei: ay 
the objection made by the fitting in the houſe. And as to ju 
council, that the priſoners were the caſe of Aſhby and White, fie 
Kot members, he anſwered, he did not think it to be the 1 
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to take upon them to affirm, that the writ did not lie, when 1704-5. 
that was clearly the work of the judicature to declare, we- 
ther it lay or not, which was unqueſtionably the right of the 
lords, who only could determine that. Beſides, their hav- 
ing ſupplied the public occaſion, was a ſtrange conſideration 
to be offered to the queen, as an argument to perſuade her 
to act againſt law, as if they had pretended, that they had 


ns d bribed her to infringe the law, and to deny juſtice ; ſince 
money, given for public ſervice, was given to the country 
tha, and to themſelves, as properly as to the queen, Her 
iti anſwer to this addreſs was to this effect: That ſhe was Feb. 26. 
ven © much troubled to find the houſe of commons of opi- 
-onſe- & nion, 
not to | 
law, fame with this caſe here. That of Weſtminſer-hall to judge of 
then be ſaw but two things of ſub- the privileges of the — of 
u de in this argument: The commons, who have not ac- 
fir that, if this court, ny ceſs to their rolls, where only 
„te an high court, and the highef 22 of that houſe are 
<4 of of all inferior courts, can diſ to ſeen; and therefore it 
re „charge any perſon committed per was very unreaſonable to put 
Grin 40 4atum Domine Regine, ſure- judges upon the inquiry. at 
* ly then it may diſcharge one if this court had a juriſdicti- 
Nees: committed by the houſe of com- on over the commitments of 
At mons. To which he anſwered, the commons, they ſhould 
ae that he took this to be a fallacy, have it alſo over thoſe of the 
5 becauſe the king is to act by his lords: Concluding, that they 
4 miniſtry and by his courts, and were a great court, but that 
may not by his abſolute will: That, neither their anceſtors nor th 
* 2 lord Coke, though ever yet knew it ſo great as 
nere the king be preſumed to be pre- Would make it. Judge Powel 
And ſent in this court, yet he doth concurredin this opinion, alledg- 
Ps a0 by his judges here, other- ing, that he could not thin 
* wiſe he might be a judge and they could be judges of this re- 
_ ! Party. And to the objection, turn, becauſe the priſoners were 
nu „Whether the commons ſhould committed by another law than 
1 by a declaration direct who this court proceeded by; and 
1 * ſhould not be ſued; that we that to commit by one law, and 
vr muſt ſuppoſe they have a ge- diſcharge by another, would in- 
the: veral juriſdiction of privileges, troduce diſorder: That as the 
5 — and contempts, and rights, as eccleſiaſtical, admiralty, and 
3 well as other courts: That this martial courts, and the houſe 
an commitment was not for a trial, of peers proceed by their own 
_ but as upon an adjudication, rules, ſo the houſe of com- 
= and as a puniſhment. That, mons proceed by their own 
_ when- they came to a point of rules ; this court can meddle 
Mite juriſdiction, they muſt con- with their privileges in ſome 
ſe ſider it by _ That it is caſes, but not ſo as to contra- 
ame I ext to impoſlible for the courts dict or oppoſe them: And that 


be 
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1704-5. © nion, that her granting the writs of error, mentioned 
2 © in their addreſs, was againſt their privileges, of which 


«© ſhe would always be as tender, as of her own prerogative: 


« And therefore they might depend, ſhe would not do any 
« thing to give them any juſt occafion of complaint. But 


ce this matter, — to the courſe of judicial proceedings, 


being of the highe 


importance, ſhe thought it neceſſary 


c to weigh and conſider very carefully, what might be pro- 
6 per for her to do, in a thing of ſo great concern.” Thi 
anſwer was thought ſo cold, that no thanks were returned for 
it ; tho' awell compoſed houſe of commons would certainly have 


he did not know how the houſe 
of commons could have a power 
of judging, and not of puniſh- 
ing. Ihat this court can correct 
exceſſes of all inferior courts, 
but not of the parliament, which 
is ſuperior. That, ſuppoſing the 
lords would intermeddle with 
freeholds, 29 perhaps, they 
are not leſs valuable than their 
privileges, yet this court could 
not prohibit them. That he be- 
lieved it as cuſtomary to make 
commitments during pleaſure as 
otherwiſe, That, if we had 
a long parliament as formerly, 
then perhaps it would have been 
hard. That bondage was ſo 
much Joſt in England, that he 
— the council had almoſt 
orgot how to apply that argu- 
— That 2 — 
how exceſs of juriſdiction in 
either houſe can be good. If it 
happens, it muſt be determined 
by conference between them- 
ſelves. That if it ſhould be 
ſuppoſed, that both ſhould inſiſt, 
and the commons ſhould do any 
thing unreaſonable, ſure then 
the people of England would 
not chuſe them again : And, if 
the lords ſhould inſiſt upon un- 
reaſonable privileges, then the 
people of England, he believed, 
would find out a way to chuſe 


thanked 


ſuch an houſe, or uſe ſuch me. 
thods, as would rectify and ob- 
lige to a ſubmiſſion. Theſe three 
judges having thus declared 
their ſentiments, ** That the 
«« priſoners ought to be remand. 
ed,“ the lord chief juſlice 
Holt delivered his opinion, 
That they ought to be dil. 
charged. I am ſenſible, ſaid 
© he, of the great diſadvantage 
I lie under, becauſe eleven of 
the judges are againſt my opi- 
nion. The caſe bein 8 
moment and concern, I did 
deſire to confer with them, be- 
fore I delivered my thoughts. 
And it is a ſecond diſadvan- 
* tage, that I have ſo great an 
* eſteem for their ſentiments, 


that I would willingly reſign 


* my Opinion to theirs. But 
then I lie under another, 
which is to encounter an 
opinion and judgment of the 
© houſe of lords. I muſt confels, 
the commons of England are 
intruſted with, and are very 
* zealous for our liberties; 
© and therefore I would think 
© it a misfortune to lie under 
. 

c 

c 

4 


their diſpleaſure. Yet there 15 
another thing, which lies upon 
me, which, at all events, | 
am to take care of, and that 
is a good conſcience. I am 

e pen 


Ff the 
nfels, 
d Are 

very 
rties; 
think 
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thanked her for that tender re 


to law and juſtice. 


ame day the anſwer was reported by Mr. ſecretary Hedges, 
the —.— proceeded to carry their reſentments to greater 


extremities, and having continued fitting 


till the evening, 


voted, ** That Mr. Francis Page, Mr. James Montague, 
« Mr. Nicholas Lechmere, and Mr. Alexander Denton, in 
« pleading upon the return of the Habeas Corpus, on be- 
« half of the five priſoners committed by this houſe, were 
« ouilty of a breach of privilege ;*” and ordered them to 


be taken into cuſtody. 


As they were apprehenſive, leſt the 


queen ſhould grant writs of error, whereby the five Ailſbury 
men might be diſcharged from their impriſonment, my 
al 


upon my oath to judge im- 
partially and juſtly. I do not 
think this ſuch an impriſon- 
* ment, that the freemen and 
ſubjects of England are to be 
bound by; and it will affect 
* all the kingdom, if, by any 
declaration or prohibition 
made by the houſe of com- 
©, mONs, — are reſtrain'd from 
bringing a lawful action. 
Neither of the houſes of par- 


have any power to diſpoſe of 
the liberty or property of the 
ſubject. It muſt be, with the 
* queen added. This is the 
* conſtitution - of the Engliſh 
* government. It is faid in 
* the return, that the priſoners 
* are guilty of a breach of pri- 
* vilege for bringing an action. 
* I muſt therefore declare my 
* opinion, that commencing a 
* ſuit is no breach of privilege, 
* tho" it be againſt a member 
* himſelf, ſo he be not affected 
in his perſon or lands. The 
* ſecond crime mentioned in the 
* commitment and return is 
* proſecuting. What is meant 
thereby ſeems not to be ſo 
* clear, becauſe proſecuting 


* May be taken ſeveral ways, 


®a @a--a "2 


6 
4 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


© liament, ſeparately or jointly, * 


as entering of a continuance, 
which cannot be ſaid to be 
any breach of privilege, the 
perſon of the member, or his 
eſtate, not being diſturbed 
thereby. Indeed, if you di- 
ſtrain the perſon of a member, 
or do any act to reſtrain his 
liberty, then it is a breach, 
and puniſhable by the houſe. 
Again, the houſe of commons 
ſhould have ſhewn, that they 
have a privilege ; for, if the 
high conſtable of England 
ſhould nor ſhew his authority, 
we ſhould not take more no- 
tice of him than of the con- 
ſtable of St. Martin's. The 
law of the land muſt take 
place. A man may legally 
commence and proſecute an 
action againſt a man that is 
not 2 tho" vexatious 
or w_ as appears by 2 
Rich. III. 9. where all the 


« zudges were of opinion, that 


there was no puniſhment for 
bringing an action, tho'wrong. 
If an action is ſued and proſe- 


* cuted againſt a peer, no action 
de ſcandalis magnatum will 
* lie, if there was any probable 
* cauſe of action. I do not think 
that any inſlance can be ſhewn 


* that 
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1704-5. alſo ordered them to be removed from Newgate, and taken 
"nd into the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms; which order wx 


executed at midnight, with ſuch circumſtances of ſeverity 
and terror, as have been ſeldom exerciſed towards the 


that ever privile 
ſo far, as to exclude or debar 
any man from bringing any 
action, but eſpecially where 
there is juſt cauſe. This caſe 
has undergone a great and 
high judgment above _- 

e queen's writ of error, My 
brother Powis ſays, that he 
does not know, that this is 
the ſame caſe with that of 
Aſhby and White. But if he 
will look upon the return, he 
will ſoon be ſatisfied, that it 
is. Another part of the return 
ſays, That the proſecution 
was contrary to the declara- 
tion, and in breach, &c. I do 
not well know, what is meant 
by a proſecution contrary to a 
declaration : But ſuppoſe there 
was a declaration. I much 
queſtion, if that declaration 
will make that a breach of 
Pos which was not ſo 

efore. There is no precedent 
for it ; and, if any man can 
bring ſuch a precedent, it will 
go a great way with me. Pri- 
vilege is not unlimited, but 
eſtabliſhed by the rules of law. 
If a member break the peace, 
© he muſt find fureties ; or, if he 
commit high treaſon or felony, 
« ſitting the houſe, he muſt an- 
* ſwer. If the declaration does 
claim a privilege. and ſays it 
* is ſo; yet, if it was not ſo be- 
* fore, the people of England 
© are not eſtopped to ſay it is ſo; 
© ſo neither the one houſe, nor 
the other, can inlarge their 
< privileges. They concern the 
« liberties of a people in a high 
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did extend * degree; and nothing but a 


c 


great. 
ef 


act of parliament can make: 


man's perſon ſubject to in. 
priſonment, but where origi * 
nally he was ſo ſubjeR. Th ſo 
reaſon why judges do not gie il © 
their opinions to the lord T i 
bout their privileges is, be.“ 
cauſe it is lex parliamenti; i © 
and the lords themſelves be. 
ing always there, are preſumed Wl « 
to know their privilege bel 
themſelves. But whenever the 
—.— is about privilege i 
eſtminſter-Hall, we mult WW © 
judge of it according as it : f 
ars to us, and according u n 
the law of the land, Suppo: , * © 
in this caſe the houſe of con- © 5 
mons had not interpoſed ; the Wl C 
plaintiffs had gone on, and the d 
defendants had pleaded te ſo 
whole matter of the privileg Wl es 
ſpecially, and the plaintiffs had i ar 
emurred, we then ſhou . m 
have jndged of it, becauſe il th 
would have been a plea to the Wi vi 
juriſdiction of the court. A * 
appears upon record now be. af. 
fore the court, and therefor: ; co 
we are to judge of it as much th 
as if it had been pleaded. Ihe ca 
mow» mee” of privilege ! : me 
ex terræ, as much as any la pri 
uſed in Weſtminſter-Hall, adi car 
my lord Clarendon gives us Pri 
account of privilege in the fi * cor 
volume of his hiſtory, p. 30, wh 
11, 312. If it was privileg anc 
in the houſe before, then hol at 
comes it, that Aſhby was ra cee 
committed, who was the ring anc 
leader, but is till at liberty i a 


Another obſervation upon th 
«« retum 


aken Wc offenders. Theſe were ſuch frag and unheard-of pro- 1704-5. 
n ceedings, that by them the minds of all people were mur 
eri WY alienated from the houſe of commons. But the priſoners | 
reat- ¶ were under ſuch management, and ſo well ſupported, that 
they would not ſubmit, nor aſk pardon of the houſe, It » 
was 1 that they were ſupplied and managed 
ut an Wi by the lord Wharton. They petitioned the houſe of lords 
ake 1 Wi for relief, who reſolved to proceed in the matter by ſure and 
om. regular ſteps. They firſt came to the following general re- peb. 27. 
ſolutions : . That neither houſe of parliament has any 
+ vine BY © power, by any vote or declaration, to create to them- 
14 ( ſelves any new privilege, that is not warranted by the 
„ be. known laws and cuſtoms of parliament. 2. That every 
nenti; freeman of England, who apprehends himſelf to be in- 
es be. © jured, has a right to ſeek redreſs by action at law; and 
ſumed BY « that the commencing and proſecuting an action at com- 
| „mon 


mul © return is, that they do not ſay common law. As to my lord 
it ap. for a breach, but in breach ; * Shaftſbury's caſe, it was for 
ling «i © neither do I ſee, how bringing facts done in the houſe ; and 
uppok i an action at Jaw in one court, the houſe may at any time 
f com- is in contempt of another commit a man for a contempt 
1; e © court. This court here can * in the face of the houſe; 
nd the | bold plea in any action what- © Whereas the priſoners are 
ed tie © foever. The houſe above © committed, not for a breach 
ivileg: cannot award proceſs there; * of privilege or contempt, but 
iff; hal and then I cannot ſee, how a * becauſe” they have brought 
ſhould WW © man — here can be guilty * their actions, which are legal, 
-auſe : © thereby of a breach of the pri- and fo adjudged by the lords 
to the © vileges of that court. Theſe in the writ of error. To con- 
t. ALY © words are terrible, and would * clude, the cafe of the lord 
ow be- © afrighten men, when ſaid, In « Banbury is confiderable with 
erefore MF © contempt of the privileges of me: He petitioned the houſe 

6 

6 


much the houſe of commons, be- of lords to fit, and alſo to 
d. The © cauſe every man is bound to have the kiag's leave. The 
lege ü maintain them in their lawful * lords determined he was not 55 
ny l privileges. No doubt but they © a lord; yet when he was 
all, aa can commit in any caſe of brought upon an indictment, 
es us u privilege, as for a contempt by the name of Charles 
the int committed in their court. But Knowles, Eſq, he here plead- 
p. 319 * when the fact is mentioned, ed and inſiſted, that he was 
rivilege and the cauſe is a juſt action a peer; which plea was al- 
en how at law, no doubt but the pro- lowed, and he was not tri- 


was nol ceeding in ſuch action is juſt, © ed.“ But notwithſtanding the 
he ring and no contempt ; ſuch an chief juſtice's opinion, the pri- 
iber) action being grounded on the ſoners were remanded, | 


94 
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1704-5. mon law againſt any perſon (not intitled to privilege of 
nod < parliament) is no breach of the privilege of parliament 
c 3. That the houſe of commons, in committing to New. 
60 — Daniel Horne, Henry Baſs, John Paton, junior, 

0 


&« John Paty, and John Oviat, for commencing and pro- 
« ſecuting an action at the common law, againſt the con- 
« ſtables of Ailſbury, for not allowing their votes in elec- 
« tion of members to ſerve in parliament, upon pretence, 
« that their ſo doing was contrary to a declaration, a con- 
« tempt of the juriſdiction, and a breach of the privilege 
« of that houſe, have aſſumed to themſelves alone a legiſla- 
4c tive authority, by pretending to attribute the force of a 
&« Jaw to their declaration; have claimed a juriſdiction not 
« warranted by the conſtitution, and have aſſumed a new 
« privilege, to which they can have no title by the laws and 
« cuſtoms of parliament, and have thereby, as far as in 
<« them lies, ſubjected the rights of Engliſhmen, and the 
« freedom of their perſons, to the arbitrary votes of the 
<« houſe of commons. 4. That every Engliſhman, who is 
« impriſoned by any autherity whatſoever, has an undoubted 
« right, by his = or friends, to apply for and obtain a 
« writ of Habeas Corpus, in order to procure his liberty by 
« qdue courſe of law. 5. That for the houſe of commons 


to cenſure and puniſh any perſon, for aſſiſting a priſoner 


« to procure a writ of Habeas Corpus, or by vote, or other- 
« wiſe, to deter men from ſoliciting, proſecuting, or plead- 
ing upon ſuch writ of Habeas Corpus in behalf of ſuch 
ce priſoner, is an attempt of dangerous conſequence, a breach 
« of the many good ſtatutes provided for the liberty of the 
c ſubject, and of pernicious example, by denying the ne- 
«< cellary aſſiſtance to the priſoner, upon a commitment of 
the houſe of commons, which has ever been allowed upon 
« all commitments by any authority whatſoever. And, 6. 
That a writ of error is not a writ of Grace, but of 
« Right, and ought not to be denied to the ſubject, when 
6c ws applied for (though at the requeſt of either houſe of 
« parliament) the denial thereof being an obſtruction of 
C juſtice, contrary to Magna Charta.“ | 
Theſe reſolutions being delivered to the commons at 3 


conference, they took time to conſider of them till the 7th 


of March, upon which day, at their deſire, a ſecond confe- 
rence was held, wherein the commons delivered a long an- 
ſwer, in which they ſet forth, that the right of determining 
eleftions was lodged only with them; and that therefore 
they only could judge who had a right to elect ; That my 

| only 
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ly were judges of their own privileges, and that the lords 1704-5. 


* ould not intermeddle in them. They quoted very copiouſſy Wann” 
ew. ie proceeding in the year 1675, upon an appeal brought 

nor. eainſt a member of their houſe; and urged, that their pri- 

pro ners ought = to apply to them for their liberty ; and 

b 5 no — ad ever been made for a writ of error in 

; uch a caſe. 

wa The lords, upon this, defired a free conference, which 

on. s held with the commons on the gth of March; but that 

lege t ended without ſucceſs, was not ſurprizing, conſidering the 


ia. emper, with which the commons came to it, and which 


of z Pppeared from the votes they made the day before, after they 
not Nad agreed to the free conference. For, upon information, 
new at their ſerjeant at arms had been ſerved with two writs of 


and {Wiabeas Corpus, returnable before the lord keeper, in behalf 
pf Mr. Montague and Mr. Denton, two of the gentlemen, 
the ho had been of council for the five priſoners, they came to 
the Nee reſolutions, 4+ That no commoner of England, com- 
* mitted by the houſe of commons for breach of privilege, 
ted or contempt of that houſe, ought to be by any writ of 
* Habeas Corpus made to appear in any other place, or be- 


in 4 mac t 
by fore any other judicature, during that ſeſſion of parlia- 
ons ment, wherein ſuch perſon was ſo committed. That the 
ner ſerjeant at arms attending that houſe do make no return, 


der- nor yield any obedience to the ſaid writs of Habeas Cor- 
ad- pus; and, for ſuch his refuſal, that he have the protec- 
ach ton of the houſe of commons. And that the lord-keeper 
ach be acquainted with the ſaid reſolutions, to the end that 
the the faid writs of Habeas Corpus might be ſuperſeded, as 


ne- contrary to law, and the privilege of the houſe.” Five March 13. 


t of Es after, the commons ordered the report of the free con- 
pon "ence, which was made by Mr. Bromley, to be entered 

pon their journals; and reſolved, <* That the proceedings 
- of of the houſe, in relation to the Ailſbury men committed 
hen by the houſe for breach of privilege, and the other pro- 
e of MW ccedings of that houſe in that matter, were in maintenance 
| of Hof the ancient and undoubted rights and privileges of the 
commons of England:“ And they ordered all the pro- 
eedings in relation to the Ailſbury men, the report of the 


a 
1 ords journals, and the report of the conferences, and of 
ife- e free conference, to be printed. The next day, the 
an- M45 attended the queen with a full repreſentation of the 
ing ole thing, wherein having recited the matter of fact re- 


ore ting to this affair, they laid before her, That the pro- 


hey ceedings of the houſe of commons againſt the Ailſbury 
nly «© men 
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1704+5. © men were wholly new and unprecedented. That it is th 


3 << birth-right of every Engliſhman, who apprehends hin, 
64 ſelf * injured, to ſeek for redreſs in her majeſty 


& courts of juſtice. That if there be any power, that cu 
« controul this right, and can preſcribe when he ſhall, au 
ce when he ſhall not; be allowed the benefit of the lam t 
cc he ceaſes to be a freeman, and his liberty and propem 8 
c are precarious. That the crown Jays claim to no ſid p 
de power, and their lordſhips were ſure the law has truſtMiF* P 
* no ſuch authority with any ſubjects whatſoever.” The © 
urged, 4+ That in former times the opinion of the houſe d 

« commons was very different from what it was at preſent, 

of which their lordſhips gave ſeveral inſtances; and the . 
concluded with an humble requeſt, * That no importunin, - 
« of the houſe of commons, or any other confiderata I.“ 
« whatſoever, might prevail with her majeſty to ſuffer i. 2 


« ſtop to be put to the known courſe of juſtice, but thy 
% ſhe would be pleaſed to give effectual orders for the in 
* mediate iſſuing of the writs of error.“ 

This repreſentation was thought ſo well drawn, that ſom 
preferred it to thoſe of the former ſeſſions; it contained: 
long and clear deducton of the whole affair with great de 
cency of ſtyle, but with many heavy reflections on the houſ 

* See of commons *. 
Pr. H. L. By this time the whole buſineſs of the ſeſſion was brougit 
II. 126.— to a concluſion ; for the lords, who had the money-bill 
144. would not paſs them till this was ended. The queen, u 
f anſwer to their repreſentation, told them, „ "That ſk 
& ſhould have granted the writs of error they deſired, bu 
« that finding an abſolute neceſſity of putting an immediat 
« end to this ſeſhon, ſhe was ſenſible there could have ber 
6 no further proceedings upon that matter.” This anſwe! 
being reported to the houſe of lords, was looked on if 
them as a clear deciſion in their favour, and therefore the 
ordered, That the humble thanks of their houſe be i 
« mediately preſented to her majeſty, for her moſt gracio 
« anſwer, in which ſhe had expreſled fo great a regard t 
te the judgment of their houſe, ſo much compaſſion to tit 
“ priſoners, and ſuch tenderneſs to the rights of the ſubject 


The Par. About an hour after, the queen came to the houle ol T. 

liament is lords, and, after paſſing the bills, ended the ſeſſion wid UF pued 
rorogued following ſpeech to both houſes : | 

Marc I 4+ | 7 bf Ti 

| was 

deed 
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My lords and gentlemen, — 


0 ] Cannot put, an end to this ſeſſion, without doing you The 

« 2 the juſtice to acknowledge you have fully made good — 
« the aſſurances you gave me at the beginning of it, by the ſpeech at 
« great readineſs 'you have ſhewn in the diſpatch of the the end of 
« public buſineſs. © And I make no doubt, but this diſ- the firit 


patch will prove a real advantage to us, and a great diſ- _ 
© couragement to our enemies. | Pr. H. C. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, III. 441. 


« I return you my hearty thanks in particular for the great 
« ſupplies with which you have inabled me to carry on this 
* neceſſary war. I aſſure you, they ſhall be carefully applied 
© to the uſes, for which they have been given; and I 
« perſuade myſelf, I ſhall always have the chearful aſſiſtance 


« of my dutiful and loving ſubjects, in the proſecuting of 
the preſent war, till our enemies are obliged to ſuch a 


peace, as ſhall be a laſting advantage and ſecurity to us 


« and our allies. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
« We have, by the blefling of God, a fair proſpect of 


* this great and deſirable end, if we do not diſappoint it by 
«* our own unreaſonable humour and animoſity, the fatal 
« effects of which we have fo narrowly eſcaped in this 
« ſeſſion, that it ought to be a ſufficient warning againſt any 
dangerous experiments for the future. 


& I conclude therefore with exhorting you all to peace 


* and union, which are always commendable, but more 
particularly neceſſary at this time, when, the whole king- 
dom being ſhortly to proceed to new elections, it ought 
„to be the chief care of every body, eſpecially of ſuch 
* as. ate in public ſtations, to carry themſelves with the 
« greateſt, prudence and moderation. Nothing will con- 
tribute more to our reputation abroad, and our ſecurity 
* at home.” 


Then the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's command proro- 


gued the parliament to Thurſday the iſt of May following. 


The narrow eſcape intimated by the queen in her ſpeech, 


was univerſally underſtood to be meant of the tack, as in- 
deed jt could be meant of nothing elle. 


Thus this ſeſſion, and with it this parliament, came 
Vot. XVI. - | G — 
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to an end. It was no ſmall bleſſing to the queen and to 


A the nation, that they got ſo well out of fuch hands. They 


Bills not 
paſſed. 
Burnet. 


had diſcovered on many occaſions, and very manifeſt]y, 
what lay at the bottom with moſt of them; but they had 
not ſkill enough to know how to manage their advantages, 
and to make uſe of their numbers. The conſtant ſucceiles, 
which had attended the queen's reign, put it out of their 
power to compals that which was aimed at by them, the 
forcing a peace, and conſequently the delivering up all to 
France. Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, the wiſeſt man of the 
party, died before the laſt ſeſſion; and by their conduct al. 
ter his death it appeared, that they wanted his direction. 
He had been at the head of the oppoſition, that was made 
in the reign of king William from the beginning to the 
end ; but he gave up many points of great importance in 
the critical minute, for which there were good ground 
to believe, that he had twelve thouſand pounds from that 
king at different times. At his death he appeared to be 
much richer than by any viſible computation he could be 
valued at; which made ſome caſt an imputation upon his 
memory, as if he had received great ſums even from France, 

Before we take leave of this parliament, it will be pro- 
per to take notice of ſome things, which were begun, but 
not finiſhed in it. "There was a bill offered for the natu- 
ralization of ſome hundreds of Frenchmen, to which the 
commons added a clauſe, diſabling the perſons ſo naturalized 
from voting in elections of parliament. The true reaſon of 
this was, that it was obſerved that the French in England 
gave in all elections their votes for thoſe, who were mol: 
zealous againſt France; and yet, with an apparent diſingenu- 
84 ſome of the members gave it as a reaſon for ſuch : 
claufe, that they mult be ſuppoſed fo partial to the interelts 
of their own country, that it was not fit to give them any 
ſhare in the government. The lords looked on this as a new 


attempt, and the clauſe added was a plain contradiction to 


the body of the bill, which gave them all the rights of 
natural- born ſubjects; while this took from them the chief 
of them all, the chuſing their repreſentatives in parliament. 
They would not therefore agree to it, and the commons 
reſolved not to depart from it; ſo that, without coming to 
2 free conference, the bill fell with the ſeſſion. 

Another bill was begun by the lords againſt the papiſt. 
It was occa{:oned by ſeveral complaints brought from many 
parts of the kingdom, eſpecially from Cheſhire, of the prac- 
tices and intolence of thoſe of that religion. A bill * 

ore 
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fore was ordered to be brought in, with clauſes in it which 1704-5. 
would have made the act paſſed againſt them four years be. 


fore, prove effectual, which, for want of theſe, had hitherto 
been of no effect at all. This paſſed the lords, and was 
ſent to the commons, who had no mind to paſs it, but, to 
avoid the ill effects of their refuſing ſuch a bill, they added 
a clauſe to it, (a), containing ſevere penalties on papiſts, 
who ſhould once take the oaths, and come into the com- 
munion of the church of England, if they ſhould be guilty 
of any occaſional conformity with popery afterwards, ey 
imagined, that this of occaſional conformity was ſo odious 
to the lords, that every clauſe, that condemned it, would be 
rejected by them. But when they came to underftand, that 
the lords were reſolved to agree to the clauſe, they would not 
put it to that hazard; and therefore the bill lay on their table 
till the prorogation. 

A general ſelf-denying bill was offered by thoſe very men, 
who, in the firſt ſeſſion of parliament, when they hoped 
— 5 themſeives, had oppoſed the motion of ſuch a bill 
wi indignation. Now the ſcene was a little altered; 
they ſaw they were not like to be favourites, and therefore 
pretended to be patriots: This looked fo ſtrangely in them, 
that it was rejected; but another bill of a more reſtrained 
nature paſſed, diſſabling ſome officers, particularly thoſe 
who were concerned in the prize- office, from ſerving in 
parliament, To this a general clauſe was added, that diſ- 
abled all, who held any office, that had been created ſince 
the year 1684, or any officer that ſhould be created or 

S 


(a) It was as follows: pro- * taking ſuch oaths, and making 
* vided always, that all perſons, * ſuch declarations, as aforeſaid, 
who by virtue of this act, ſhall * knowingly and willfully re- 
* be obliged to take the,oaths * ſort to, or be preſent at any 
* of allegiance and ſupremacy, * conventicle,afſembly, or meet- 
and ſubſcribe the declaration, ing, under colour or pretence 
* ſhall, at the ſame time, declare * of any exerciſe of religion, in 
* himſelf to be a member of the © other manner, than according 
church of England, as now * to the liturgy and practice of 
* by law eftablithed ; ſuch de- the church of England, in 
* Claration to be entered on the any place within this king- 
* ſame roll, where the ſaid oaths * dom, he ſhall forfeit the ſum 
and declarations, ſo to be of one hundred pounds, for 
* taken and ſubſcribed, are to * every time he ſhall be preſent 


be entered. And in caſe any at ſuch aſſembly, conventicle, 
* or meeting,” 


G 2 (a) On 


* ſuch perſons ſhall, after their 
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11-5. the future, from ſitting in parliament. This bill had a quick 
and eaſy paſſage among the commons, being brought in on 


1705, 
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the 16th. of January, and ſent up to the lords on the 23d of 
that month, who did not think fit to agree to fo general a 
clauſe, but conſented to a particular diſability put on ſome 
officers by name. The commons did not agree to this al- 
= 2 „ but inſiſted on the whole; and therefore the bill | 
fell. i fi 2 

Among the many ways and expedients, by which the tory. 
party of the houſe of commons endeavoured to ſecure their 
intereſt againſt a new election, they thought it neceſſary to 
procure an act, whereby the commiſſions of the peace 
ſhould be lodged in the hands of men of eſtates; and there- 
upon a bill was brought in, and paſſed on the 2d of February, . 


for qualification of juſtices of the peace; but the ſame being 


ſent up to the lords, they did not think fit to give it their 
concurrence. l e 

On the 5th of April, the parliament, according to the 
triennial act, being now expiring, a proclamation was iſſued 
out for diſſolving it; and, on the 23d, another was publiſhed 
for calling a new parliament (a). 

The concluſion of the parliament ſet the whole nation 
in a general ferment; both parties ſtudied how to. diſpoſe 
the minds of the people in the new elections, with great 
induſtry and zeal. 

The affairs of Europe were now thought in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that the war could not run beyond the period of the next 
parliament. A well-choſen one muſt prove a public bleſ- 
fing, not only to England, but to all Europe ; as a bad one 
would be fatal at home, as well as to the allies abroad, 
France was now reduced to great exigencies. All method: 
of raiſing money were ſo much exhauſted, that they could 
afford no great ſupplies ; fo that, in imitation of our Ex- 
chequer bills, they began to give out Mint-bills ; but they 
could not create that confidence, which is juſtly put in par- 

liamen- 


(a) On the 1oth of April, cently entertained in Trinity- 
the queen, with his royal high- college-hall. Eleven noblemen 
neſs, went to New-market, were made doQors of law. and 
Two days after Dr. Ellis, vice- Pellet, Arbuthnot, and Vernon, 
chancellor of the univerſity of doctors of phyſic. James Mon- 
Cambridge, waited on her, and tague, council for the univer- 
defired her to honour them fity, the vice-chancellor, and 
with her preſence at dinner. the famous Iſaac Newton, 
The queen having accepted mathematical profeſſor, weil 
the invitation, was magnih- knighted. 
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liamentary credit. The French had hopes from their party 1705. 


in England; and there was a disjointing in the ſeveral pro- — 
—— of the United — r but * long as England 
continued firm and united, it had a great influence on the 

States, at leaſt to keep things intire —4 the war. It was 

viſible, therefore, that a good election in England muſt 0 
give ſuch a proſpect for three * as would have a great 


influence on all the affairs of Eurbpe. 


Ew of Cray. I. 
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BOOK XXX. cur. II. pet 
Di Proceedings in the convocation, — Promotions in the church— 4 


and in the ſtate.— Affairs of Ireland. — Of Scotland. TI tau 
duke of Marlborough marches to Triers.— Eæpecis the prince ¶ the 
of Baden, who fails him.—The French take Huy and Triers. WM hin 
Their lines ford by the duke of Marlborough. His at- any 
tacking the French oppos'd by the Dutch. Proceedings on the 
Rhine. The emperor Leopold's death and charafter,— Affair: WM ce 
of Italy—of Spain and Portugal-—in Catalonia and Ja- and 
lentia—in Hungary and Poland.—A parliament choſen in WM uſe 
England. The queen's ſpeech to her 2d parliament. Adar cen 
about the union. — Debates about the next ſucceſſor.—A bill 
for a regency oppos'd.— Remarks onthe proceedings of the tories. Ml mir 
m—Secret management in the 1 F commons, — Regency- cha 
bill paſſes, Complaints of the allies rejected. — A again)! pee 
the Scots repeal d. Queens ſpeech about the Spaniſh affairs, 
— Danger of the chyrch enquired into. The church declared ii: ... 
be out of danger by lords and commons. — Public credit very 4 
high. Complaints 75 and progreſs of popery.— Scheme for a 800 
5 


public library.— Bills to regulate law proceedings. —Parlia- 


- EY the! 
ment prorogued, with a ſpeech. Proceedings in the canvaca- ties 


tae} HE convocation ſat at the ſame time with the par- obſ 
Proceed. liament: though it was then ſo little conſidered, 
ings in the that ſcarce any notice was taken of them; and they T 


convoca- deſerved that no mention ſhould be made of them. As the abl 
tion. houſe of commons thought fit, in their addreſs at the begin- 
ning of the ſeſſion, to put the ſucceſſes by ſea and land on 
a level, the lower houſe of convocation were reſolved to 
follow their example, and would have the ſea and land both geg 

s mentions 
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addreſs was made by the convocation. The lower-houſe 
ontinued to proceed with much indecent violence, and 
brought up injurious and reflecting addreſſes to the upper- 
houſe, which gave a very large exerciſe to the patience and 
forbearance of the archbiſhop and biſhops, On December 
1, they preſented another repreſentation, ſignifying their 
orief at the general complaint of the clergy, that, though 
convocations had been held now for ſome years after a long 
diſcontinuance, yet the public had not hitherto reaped the 
benefits that might be expected: That this tended to diſ- 
parage the conſtitution of the church, and tempted ſome to 
ſpeak againſt the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of eccleſiaſtical 

{ynods, uy promiſe, for time to come, to do what 
— WE they can to filence that complaint: and intimate, that the 
The fault did not lie in them that more had not been done. That 
me Wh the unhappy diſputes between the two houſes had been their 
e. bindrance, but that they neither raiſed them, nor omitted 
4. WM any means they could contrive for bringing them to a te- 
e gular determination. They begged leave again to take no- 
411 Wh tice of the many pernicious books that were publiſhed 
V. 4 and diſperſed, and requeſted their lordſhips (as formerly) to 
„„ uſe their intereſt in parliament for a bill to repreſs the li- 
% eentiouſneſs of the preſs. They repreſented alſo the in- 
creaſing difficulties of the parochial clergy, about ad- 
1 WW miniſtring the holy ſacrament indifferently to all perſons 
"7" chat demand it, in order to qualify themſelves for offices ; 
% WY becauſe they ſaw not how they could in ſeveral cafes act 
conformably to the rubricks and canons of the church, in 


"” repelling ſuch perſons as were unworthy, and particularly 
) WW notorious ſchiſmatics, without expoſing themſelves to vexa- 


} tious and expenſive ſuits at law. They beg they would uſe 
"IN their intereſts for the freeing them from theſe difficul- 
ties, and, in the mean time, give them directions how to 
behave themſelves under ſuch exigencies. The archbiſhop 
and biſhops made large remarks on this paper. They 
obſerve, that it was not directed to the preſident, whom 


— they had endeavoured to deprive of his ancient title. 
* They tell them, that it is they, who, by their unwarrant- 
ble claims and encroachments, made it impoſſible for the 
ul convocation to do the church any ſervice. 'T hat, ſhould their 
- innovations run on, there would be a new danger of preſ- 

bytery ; for preſbyters would be enabled hereafter to bid 
"th de 


to their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, and to act inde- 


G 4 pendently 


entioned in the ſame terms; but the biſhops would not 1705. 
ary from the pattern ſet them by the houſe of lords; fo n= 


of 


1705- 


be accounta 


in a dutiful regard to his ſuperiors, or in a con 
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pendently from them in the higheſt and moſt general con. 
cerns of the church. That it is ſtrange any of the clergy 
ſhould underſtand ſo little of the conſtitution, as to com- 
plain, that no buſineſs is finiſhed, when the royal licence 
has not enabled them to begin any : Or, that they ſhould hope, 
that an attempt to do buſineſs, while this was wanting, could 
have any other effect than the increaſing differences. For 
that they would be ſtill running into irregular practices, 
againſt which their brethren would enter their proteſtati- 
ons, and againſt which their lordſhips muſt find ſome other 
method of proceeding. That their lordſhips could not but 
look upon the ſeeming earneſtneſs of the clergy to proceed 
to buſineſs, as a deſign to render themſelves popular, and 
their ſuperiors odious : And that it was dangerous to thoſe 
whom they repreſented. That in 1689 the lower-houſe 
was for foperfedin all buſineſs, with a royal licence in 
their hands, &c. That there are laws and canons in being 
ſufficient to correct and puniſh offenders. That, if any 
thing hindered diſcipline, it was the reproaches induſtriouſly 
ſpread amongſt the clergy againſt the biſhops and their pro- 
ceedings. That the preſent diſputes grew purely from 
the attempts of ſome of the clergy to diſengage themſelves 
from the authority of the biſhops, by privileges, which 
their predeceſſors never claimed nor pretended to, and there- 
fore they were amazed at their ſolemn contrary declaration. 
"The ſteps the biſhops had taken are reckoned up, by which 
they had teſtified their deſire of peace and good agreement. 
That the convocation has really no authority to paſs ſuch 
cenſures upon books as they deſired: That grievances of the 
clergy may be regularly offered by their repreſentatives 
in convocation. But that it is without precedent for prel- 
byters to 2 that their metropolitan and biſhops ſhould 

le to them for their conduct and behaviour 
in their ſeveral viſitations. And that, as concerning direc- 


tions about their refuſal of the holy ſacrament to unwor- 
thy perſons, they could give them no better than the ru- 


brics and canons of the church, which he, that would ſtrict- 
ly and religiouſly obſerve, could not be wanting, either 
Benn 


care of the flock. The lower-houſe ſent up two other 
papers, in one of which they complain of the diſſenting teach- 
ers preſuming to adminiſter baptiſm in private houſes, and 
of the increaſe of non-licenſed ſchools and ſeminaries; 
and in the other they accuſe the biſhop of Sarum of infinu- 
ating, that many of the perſons, concerned in * 

a cli 
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eir repreſentation of grievances laſt winter, were enemies 
» their lordſhips, the queen, and the nation“. 

As the lower houſe ſtill held their intermediate ſeſſions, 
he archbiſhop, on February 14, aſked the prolocutor, if 
hey had held any intermediate ſeſſions ſince the laſt ſynodi- 
al day : The prolocutor anſwered, they had held one the 
londay before. The archbiſhop told him it was very irre- 
gular, and that he admoniſhed them to hold no more inter- 
mediate ſeſſions, which was a violation of the preſident's 


right, and contrary to the conſtant cuſtom of convoca- 


tions. 

Feb 23. The prolocutor told the archbiſhop, that 
their houſe had taken his admonition into conſideration; 
and repreſented in return, that they had not been guilty of 
any irregularity by their intermediate ſeſſion ; that the hold- 
ing ſuch ſeffions, as oft as they ſhall ſee cauſe, is no viola- 
tion of the preſident's right, nor contrary to the cuſtom of 
convocations, , but an unqueſtionable right of the lower 
houſe, from which they could not depart. And that, if the 
admonition was intended as judicial, they proteſted againſt 
it as void and null, and of no effect in law, and to which 
no obedience can be due: And defired, that this their an- 
ſwer and proteſtation (for which they were ready to 
their reaſons) might be entered in form by the regiſter in 
the acts of the day, 

However, this put a ſtop to their intermediate meetings, 
for they would not venture on the cenſures, that muſt in 
courſe follow, if no regard was had to the admonition. On 
March 15, at the final prorogation, the archbiſhop diſ- 
miſſed them with a wiſe well-compoſed ſpeech. He told 
them, that, whereas they had brought up many complaints, 
the greateſt. part of them did not require any anſwer, after 
ſo many former expreſſions of the judgments and reſolutions 
of the biſhops concerning them. That their paper, of De- 
cember 1, was of ſo undutiful a nature, that it might juſt! 
be accounted an act of clemency in their lordſhips to pals it 
by without cenſure: And yet they drew up obſervations 
upon it, and entered them in their regiſter, and they might 
be ſeen by any one that deſired it. That there is no ſuch 
thing as adjournments, in the language or practice of con- 
vocations z and that prorogations have been all along ma- 
naged by commiſſaries, from the - reſtoration to the revo- 
lution. That their repreſentation concerning unlicenſed 


{ſchools 


* Alluding to his charge at his triennial viſitation, 1704. 
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1705. ſchools and ſeminaries was a matter of law. That thei 

my) former complaints againſt the biſhop of Sarum had not ſuf. 

cient ground. That, in what they now complained of, the 

biſhop referred to flying reports ſet about to the prejudice 

the upper houſe, which they had all reaſon to complain of; 

though they prayed God to forgive the guilty, and pitied 

thoſe who were led away by wilful and perpetual miſrepre. 

ſentations. That their lordſhips would govern themſelye 

by the articles and rubricks, the canons and ſtatutes ; and 

that they knew no way of retrieving the honour of conyo- 

cations, but by the departing of the clergy of the lower- 

houſe from unwarrantable claims and innovations, and fe- 
turning to the ancient canonical methods. 

He added; that this convocation was near an end, and x 
new one would probably be ſummoned : And that, if ney 
occaſion ſhould be offered, he ſhould think himſelf obliged 
to exert his authority, ſeeing no better fruit had been reaped 
from his paſt conduct, which ſome aſcribed to fear, and 
others to remiflneſs. And he told them, he wiſhed, that 
the clergy of the next convocation might govern themſelyes 
by the conſtitution as it is, and not as they would deſire i 
might be; that they might not divide in two that body d 


the convocation, which is but one; but prevent all irregu- hop 
larities, and thereby all cenſure, by meeting together with WW. 
ſuch peaceable tempers and dutiful diſpoſitions, as became fr err 


their function and order, hs | 

The governing men among the lower-houſe were head- W the 

ſtrong and factious, and deſigned to force themſelves into Ir, he 
preferments by the noiſe they made, and by this ill hu- {Wo to 

mour that they endeavoured to ſpread among the clergy, oed 

who were generally ſoured, even with relation to the queen 5 
herſelf, beyond what could be imagined poſſible. 4 
Promoti- Before the queen went to Cambridge, ſhe refolved at 
ons in the laſt to fill the ſee of St. David's, which had now been long I def; 
Church. vacant. Dr. Bull was promoted to it, in the room of Dr. Ws to 
Burnet. Watſon, deprived for his enormities (1). Bull had writ 
the moſt learned treatiſe the age had produced, of the doc- Nui 

| trine Ne give. 


(1) Watſon's affair was de- the methods of delay that law. 
bated this laſt ſeſſion in the yers could invent: After five 
houſe of lords, which the queen years pleading, the concluding 
came to hear in perſon. His judgment was given in the Ex- 
buſineſs had been kept long on chequer, that he had no right 
foot in the courts below, by all to the temporalities 4 — 

5 1INOP- 
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atiſe had been ſo well rece 


the aſſembly general of the clergy of France, the biſhop of 
© of eaux was deſired to write over to a correſpondent he had 
e; London, that they had ſuch a ſenſe of the ſervice he had 
lei ne their common faith, that upon it they ſent him their 
pre. {ticular thanks: I read the letter, ſays Burnet, and fo I 


deliver it for a certain truth, how uncommon ſoever it 
ay ſeem to be. The queen had, a little before this, pro- 
oted Dr. Beveridge to the ſee of St. Aſaph, who had 
ewed himſelf very learned in the eccleſiaſtical knowledge. 
hey were both pious and devout men, but were now de- 
ning ; both of them being old, and not like to hold out 
ng. Seon after this, the ſee of Lincoln became vacant 
; that biſhop's death, and Dr. Wake (late archbiſhop of 


19 anterbury) was promoted to it. He was a man eminentl 

apel i med, an excellent writer, a good preacher, and, whi 

"ani above all, a man of an exemplary life, 

tha WY It was no ſmall mortification to the —_ party, Altera- 
clue at the duke of Buckingham was removed, and the privy- tions and 
ire it X | ſeal — 
Ae ick: And that, being heard during the ſeſſion, and ſo the fate. 


firmed in the Exchequer- muſt in courſe have been put off 
jamber, it was now by a writ to another ſeſſion, he petitioned 
error brought before the for leave to aſlign his errors : 
ds in the laſt reſort: But, This was one of the moſt ſo- 
the houſe ſeemed now to be lemn orders, that related to the 


| hu- Wo to a final deciſion: So he de- the moſt conſtantly ſtood 
ergy, yed the aſſigning the errors of to: It was not therefore thought 
ucen Ne judgment, till the days were reaſonable to break through it, 
1 pled, in which, according toa in favour of ſo bad a man, of 
4 nding order, errors ought to whom they were all aſhamed, 
aſſigned upon a writ of error, if parties could have any ſhame. 

| long Bk default of which, the record He had affected, in every ſt 
f Dr. 25 to be ſent back. He ſuf- he had made, to feek out all 
| writ red the time to lapſe, though poſſibly delays, for keeping the 
doc- {Wwticular notice was ordered to fee (till void, which, by reaſon 
trine Ie given him, on the laſt day, of a bad biſhop, and a long 
| which, according to the vacancy, was fallen into great 
- Jaw ding order, he might have diſorder: Yet, after all this, 
ir five MF gned his errors: And the he had ſtill by law the benefit 
luding duſe fat that day ſome hours of a writ of error, which he 
\e Ex-. Purpoſe waiting for it. Some * bring in any ſubſequent 
) right eks after that, when the-ſeſ- ſeſſion of parliament. For which 


on was ſo near an end, that he reaſon the queen reſolved to fill 
ought his cauſe could not be the ſce. 


„be had no mind to let it — of the lords, and had 
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oy with the whigs. About the ſame time, the earl of Pets 
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unthinking and ill governed heat among them, or if it 


March 12. 


raiſed in the earl of Rocheſter's time, and connived at, ifn 


tainly ſerve their ends, ſo that it was not to be doubted, thi 


it or not; for indeed hot men, not practiſed in affairs, ar 
apt enough, of their own accord, to run into wild and u 


voted a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for the ſupports 
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ſeal given to the duke of Newcaſtle, whoſe intereſt was g 


borough and the lord Cholmondley were ſworn of the pr 
council. The lord Cutts was appointed to command 
forces in Ireland under the duke of Ormond; but this ſee 


ing preferment was, in reality, a kind of diſgrace, for in 
lordſhip would gladly have changed this command for cle 
equivalent in the ſervice abroad. The earl of Mont vil 
was created marquis of Mounthermer, and duke of Me - 


tague. 1 a 

| Before the operations of the campaign are related, it 

be neceſlary to give an account of the proceedings in t 

parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. ocat 
In Ireland, the new heat among the proteſtants the ori 


encouraged by the duke of Ormond, went on ſtill: A bod 
of hot clergymen, ſent from England, began to form met 
ings in Dublin, and to have — and a correſpondeng 
over Ireland, on deſign to raiſe the ſame fury in the cley 
of that kingdom againſt the diſſenters, that they had ra rope 
here in England : ether this was only the effect of i 


fet on by foteign practices, was not yet viſible, It did ca 
they were not wanting in their endeavours to keep it up, ers 


to promote it, whether they were the original contrivers Ne in 


reaſonable extravagances. 
The parliament met at Dublin the 5th of March, an 


the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment. A few di Lerr) 
after, the lower houſe of convocation of the clergy of t and: 
church of Ireland being informed, That heads of a bill fly hind 
the better improvement of the hempen and flaxen manu reſol 
ſactures of that kingdom, were brought into the houſe i U 
commons, wherein there was a clauſe to aſcertain the titbe 2gait 
of hemp and flax: They preſented a memorial to the hou reltl: 
of commons, deſiring, that the clauſe might not paſs in i creat 
bill, being, as they apprehended, very prejudicial to it ſtren 
__ and properties of the clergy of Ireland, with the cu obſt: 
of which they were intruſted. This meſſage was figned bY !owi 
the prolocutor, and delivered by their actuary, who u © 
ſervant to the upper houſe of convocation. Upon the! = - 


ceipt of the memo1ial, the commons, inſtead of appointi 


as ore | 
peꝝl me for hearing their reaſons upon it, voted the perſon, 1705. 
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tog 


at brought it, guilty of a breach of the privilege of tg. 


muſe; and, ordering him to be taken into cuſtody, further 
ſolved, ** That it appeared to them, that the convocation, 
in pretending to have the care of the civil rights of the 
clergy, were guilty of a contempt and breach of the pri- 
vilege of that houſe.” The commons expected, that 
e convocation ſhould make a ſubmiſſion, and acknowledge, 
That they had nothing to do with the civil rights ; and 
that their meddling with thoſe rights was a contempt and 
2 breach of privilege.” But, inſtead of that, the con- 
ocation ſent them a letter, wherein they'juſtified-their me- 
orial, „as no ways incroaching upon the privileges of 
the houſe of commons, and conſequently no breach of 
ptivilege.“ Hereupon the commons voted, That all 
matters relating to the memorial ſhould be razed out of 
© the journals and books of convocation.” Which being 
ike to raiſe to greater heats, the duke of Ormond thought 
proper to ſend a meſſage to both houſes, that they ſhould 
adjourn to the 1ſt of May enſuing ; which was done accord - 
ngly. 
1 this adjournment, the duke make a progreſs into 
he North of Ireland; and, having taken ſome able engi- 
neers along with him, cauſed plans and ſchemes to be — 
o increaſe the ſtrength of ſeveral fortified towns, He was 
eceived every where with great reſpect ; and the preſbyte- 
rians, who had been miſrepreſented, upon account of ſome 
late tranſactions in Scotland, thought this a proper opportu- 
nity to clear themſelves of the aſperſions caſt upon them; 
and thereſore, while the duke was at Antrim and London- 
derry, ſome of the preſbyterian miniſters waited on him, 
and delivered to him very dutiful addreſſes. But that did not 


Marchz z. 


hinder the convocation from inveighing againſt them, in a 


reſolution paſſed by them ſoon after. 

Upon the duke's return to Dublin, the parliament ſat 
again; and the houſe of commons, taking notice of the 
reſtleſs endeavours of the enemies of the public peace, to 
create diviſions among the proteſtants of that kingdom, to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of the pretended prince of Wales, and 
obſtruct the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, came to the fol- 
lowing unanimous reſolutions : 

I. That endeavouring to create or promote miſunder- 
* ſtanding betwixt the proteſtants of this kingdom, tends to 
the advantage of the papiſts, and the weakening of the 
** proteſtant intereſt, is ſeditious, and of dangerous conſe- 

| . *6 quence 


4 


March 25. 
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1705. * quence to her majeſty's government, and the ſucceſſin u ſin 


<< the proteſtant line as by law eſtabliſhed. 
« II. That by writing or diſperſing pamphlets, or othe. 
c“ wiſe to inſinuate danger to the eſtabliſhed church from the 
« ſucceflion as by law eſtabliſhed, tends to promote poper, 
and the intereſt of the pretended prince of Wales. 
III. That it is the indiſpenſible duty of all magiftray 
„ in this kingdom to put the laws ſtrictly in execution, wor 
„ 'againſt all perſons who ſhall be guilty of ſuch pernicion bre 
« practices. (1)” Theſe vigorous reſolutions were chiclil * 
owing to Mr. Moleſworth. ; pro 
On the other hand, the convocation of the clergy, vi 
clear themſelves from the aſperſion of being enemies to H lar 
oteſtant ſucceſſion, paſſed the following reſolutions: 1 and 
© That this church and nation, having lately been in the 
«<< utmoſt danger of being over-run by popery and tyranny, 
„were happily delivered from both, by means of the lat 
« revolution, brought about (under God's providence) 9 
<« his late majeſty king William III. of glorious memon, 
$ 2, That the continuance and improvement of the ble. 


(1) On the iſt of June, the 
attorney-general reported, from 
the committee appointed tocon- 
{ider the ſtate of the nation, the 
following reſolutions, which 
were alſo unanimouſly agreed to 
by the houſe : © I. That to ſug- 
« geſt by words or writings, that 
* the eſtabliſhed church is not 
well affe ded to the ſucceſſion 
© of the crown in the proteſtant 
line, as ſettled by ads of par- 
© hament, or any way inclined 
* to countenance i & 
* falſe and — Ln 
and tends to create a dangerous 
* diviſion amongſt the proteſt- 
« ants, and to promote the de- 
© figns of papiſts and traitors in 
« favour of the pretended prince 
of Wales. II. That the ere&- 
« ing and continuing any ſemi- 
« nary for the inſtruction and 
education of youth in princi- 
« ples contrary to the eſtabliſhed 
« Church and government, tends 


2 


to create and perpetuate mil 
underſtandings among pr 
teſtants. HI. That ſayin cdu 
maſs, preaching or teaching eſta 
in ſeparate congregations offt 
perſons, who have not take 
the oath of abjuration, an 
hearing, maintaining, an 
countenancing ſuch perſon 
tends to defeat the ſucceſin 
of the crown in the proteſtan 
line, and to encourage and 
advance the intereſt of 
. prince of Wals 

V. That all judges and m 
giſtrates are under the highe 
obligation to make the mo 
diligent inquiry into all ſuc 
wicked lien ; and, to the 
utmoſt, endeavour to diſcort! 
and puniſh the authors 6 roteſt 
them; and ſuch, as wilful) 
neglect the ſame, ought to Mok t 
looked upon as enemies to W@nre ſe 
majeſty's government an 


c 
proſperity of this kingdom. WF cf | 
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ſings are due (next under God) to the auſpicious reign 
oF happy government of her majeſty queen Anne, 
whom Almighty God long preſerve. 3: at the future 
ſecurity and perſervation of this church and nation de- 


33 it is now ſettled by law, in the proteſtant line. 4. 
ae That if any clergyman of this church ſhall either by 

word or writing declare any thing in ——_— to the 
foregoing reſolutions (which we hope will never happen) 
we ſhall look upon him as a ſower of diviſions among the 
proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church, and as an enemy to 
our conſtitution. And, after this public and ſolemn de- 
claration, we hope no perſon whatſoever will be fo unjuſt 
and uncharitable, as to declare and infinuate, that the 
clergy of the church of Ireland, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
were not intirely in their affections for the late king Wil- 
lam of glorious memory, or are not in the true intereſt 
of the preſent government; or that they are any way 
diſaffected to the ſucceſſion in the a line, as by 
law eftabliſhed.” But to theſe four reſolutions the cone 
ation added a fifth, levelled againſt the preſbyterians : 
That for any perſon to teach or preach againſt the doc- 
trine, government, rites, or ceremonies of this church ; 
or to keep up and maintain ſchools and ſeminaries for the 
education of youth, in principles contrary to thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed church, is a contempt of the eccleſiaſtical laws 
of this kingdom, is of pernicious conſequence, and ſerves 
only to continue and widen the unhappy ſchiſms and di- 


viſions in the nation.“ 


torogued to the 13th of June, 1706, and the duke of 


relanWrmond embarked for England, leaving the adminiſtration 
ze u the government of Ireland in the hands of Sir Richard 
of treWox, lord-chancellor, and of the lord Cutts, commander in 
Wales BWhief of the queen's forces, who were appointed lords juſtices 
bk ting the duke's abſence, 


A great change was now made in the miniſtry of Scot- 
nd. The Engliſh miniſtry, having with difficulty eſcaped 
ing attacked upon account of the act of ſecurity paſſed 


e mol 
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ok this opportunity to ſerve each other; and ſeverally to 
preſent to the whig lords, That the marquis of Twee- 
dale and his party had been zealous promoters of the act 
of ſecurity: That they were ſo infignificant and fo deſpi- 

* ſed 


pends wholly (under God) on the ſucceſſion vf the crown, 


- 
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Soon after theſe reſolutions and votes, the parliament was June 16. 
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gere, reſolved to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to get the — 


roteſtant ſucceſſion ſettled there, or to procure an union of Hiſt. of 
ie two kingdoms. The dukes of Argyle and Queenſberry Eur. 


thing; but, granting 
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cc fed through the whole nation, that they could do ny iſthou 


they ſhould prevail, and carry the 
c ſucceflion with the limitations inſiſted on, of what dan. emo 
« gerous conſequence muſt even that prove, fince thereby: 
4 great part of the chief means England had to continue Hit 
« Scotland in dependence was removed, perhaps never to b: {nou 
& recovered ? That the duke of Queenſberry had been la {Wiefea 


<« aſide for no crime, and no reaſon given, but what teſti. huis 


not begin with that, which would meet with great oppol- 


e fied his firmneſs and reſolution in oppoſing every thing, No r 
<« that was diſagreeable and inconvenient to England. Ame 
<« that the duke of Argyle, being a young man, of a for. Wiwoul: 
« ward bold ſpirit, and lively natural parts, who had gained 
<< the leading of the preſbyterians, as his father had done {ſhhict 
<< before him, was therefore a proper perſon to be employed ¶ N for 
cc at this juncture.” Theſe, and the like conſiderations, MWontir 
had the deſired effect with the whig lords, who prevailed iſt wa 
with the queen and her miniſters to lay aſide the motley mi- trea 
niſtry of Scotland; and, accordingly, the marquis of 'I wee- 

dale, the earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, and Selkirk, the lord 
Belhaven, Mr. Bailie of Jerviſwood, and Mr. Johnſton wer 
removed; and the chief management of affairs was commit 

ted to the duke of Queenſberry, though with the bare title 

of lord: privy-ſeal. At the ſame time the duke of Argen thi 
was PR 6k high-commiſſioner to the next parliament ; the partie: 
earl of Seaheld reinſtated chancellor; the marquis of Annan-Wrone, 
dale and the ear! of Loudon made ſecretaries of ſtate ; & 
James Murray of Philiphaugh regiſter ; and all the privy-{onter 
counſellors laid aſide by the laſt miniitry (except Sir James 
Fowles of Collingtown, and Mr. Lockhart of Cornwath)Waliers 


- were reſtored. narqu 


The duke of Argyle's inſtructions were, that he ſhoulWerſua 
endeavour to procure an act, ſettling the ſucceſſion as it wWiey x 
in England; or to ſet on foot a treaty for the union of te Hxalie 
two kingdoms. When he came to Scotland, and laid he lai 
inſtructions before the reſt of the miniſters there, the ma- Mai 
quis of Annandale preſſed, that they ſhould firſt try tha, He lot 


which was firſt named in the inſtructions ; and he ſeemed 


confident, that, if all, who were in employments, woulda re 
concur in it, they ſhould be able to carry it. Thoſe of ano- with 


ther mind, who were in their hearts for the pretended prince 


of Wales, put this by with great zeal, alledging, they mul 


tion, and be perhaps rejected: Oppoſition would beget uc 
an union of parties, that, if they miſcarried in the ole, 
they ſhould not be able to carry the other; therefore the 
5 4 Ps - though 
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ron, beſides the marquis of 
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hought, that the firſt propoſition ſhould be for the union: 
ot only as it was a popular thing, but as it ſeemed to be. 
emote : And conſequently, there would be a great oppoſi- 


jon made to a general act about it. Thoſe who intended 
ill to oppoſe it, would reckon they ſhould find matter 
nough in the particulars to raiſe a great oppoſition, and to 
lefeat it. This courſe was agreed on; at which the mar- 
quis of Annandale was fo highly offended, that he concurred 
o more in the counſels of thoſe, who gave the other 
dvice, Some ſincerely deſired the union, as that which 
would render the whole iſland happy. Others were in 
heir hearts againſt it: They thought it was a plauſible ſtep 
phich they believed would run by a long treaty into a courſe 
f ſome years: That, during that time, — ſhould be 
ontinued in their employments ; and they ſeemed to think, 

was impoſſible ſo to adjuſt all matters, as to frame ſuch 
treaty, as would paſs in the parliaments of both kingdoms. 
The jacobites concurred all heartily in this. It kept the 

ting the ſucceſſion at a diſtance, and very few looked on 
he motion for the union as any thing but a pretence, to 
eep matters yet longer in ſuſpence. 

At the opening of the ſeſſion of parliament, which met 
dn the 28th of June, 1705, there appeared three different 
jarties ; the Cavaliers, or Anti-Revolutioners ; the Squa- 
Irone, or Flying Squadron, conſiſting of diſcarded cour- 
ers, who pretended to hold and turn the balance of the 
ontending parties (1); and the preſent courtiers, who con- 
iſted of zealous preſbyterians and revolutioners. The ca- 
aliers, headed by the duke of Hamilton, applied to the 
narquis of Tweedale and his party, the flying ſquadron, to 
perſuade them to unite again, to oppoſe the courtiers z but 
hey poſitively refuſed to treat or concert meaſures with the 
* reſenting the diſappointments they had met with 
e laſt year. 

Many members being abſent at the opening of the ſeſſion, 
e lord-commiſſioner adjourned the parliament to the 3d 
July, when being met again, the queen's letter to them 
as read, wherein her majeity „ recommended to them, 

with the greateſt earn the ſettling the ſucceſſion 


4 in 


were in great credit, becauſe 


1) The chief of the ſqua- 
they had no viſible bias on 


their minds. Their number was 
between twenty and thirty. 
H II. 400. 


weedale, were the earls of 
\thes, Roxburgh, Hadding- 
d. and Marchmont, They 
Ver, XVI. 
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ce in the proteftant line; and, to prevent any objection u 
the ſettlement, that could be ſuggeſted from the views 
fear of future inconveniencies, that might happen t 
Scotland from thence, ſhe told them, ſhe Id be ready 
to give the royal aſſent to ſuch proviſions and reftridtions, 
as ſhould be found neceſſary and reaſonable in ſuch a cak, 
That being fully fatisfied, that great benefits would ail 
to all her ſubjects by an union of Scotland and England; 

and that nothing could contribute more to the compoſing 
of differences, and extinguiſhing the heats raiſed and fo- 
mented by the enemies of both nations, than the promot- 
ing of every _ that tended to the procuring the 
ſame: Therefore the earneſtly recommended to them to 
paſs an act for a commiſſion, to ſet a treaty ou foot be- 
tween the two kingdoms, as her parliament of England 
had done. Concluding with the uſual demand of the ne. 
ceſſary ſupplies, and acquainting them with her choice « 
© the duke of Argyle to be her commiſſioner, whom ſhe ha 

4 fully impowered to declare her firm reſolution to maintain 

* the government both in church and ſtate, as by lay 

s eſtabliſhed, and to conſent to ſuch further laws, as ſhould 

« be thought neceſlary for that end, for the better impror- 

« ing of trade and manufactures, and generally for the good 

&« and advantage of the kingdom.” Ihe lord commiſſione 

and the earl of Seafield, lord chancellor, in their reſpeCtive 

ſpeechcs, inferred the neceſſity of what was recommended 
in the queen's letter; and the ſame day was read anothe 
letter from the queen to the lord commiſſioner, . appointing 
lord Archibald Campbel, his firſt couſin, to have the plact 
and vote of lord high treaſurer, in this ſeſſion of parliament. 
On the 6th of July, the marquis of Annandale preſented 

a propoſal, *T hat the parliament would go upon the con- 

&« ſideration of ſuch limitations and conditions of govert- 

« ment, as ſhould be judged proper for the next ſucceſa 

„ein the proteſtant line; and that, at the-ſame time,: 

t committee be appointed to conſider the condition of tht 

c coin of the nation, and the ſtate of its commerce or trade, 

ce as to export and import, and to prepare and bring in the 

ce moſt proper remedies. and regulations for that end. 

Hereupon the earl Mariſchal preſented a reſolve, «« That 

the houſe, previous to all other affairs, would make {uct 

regulations of the trade and coin of this kingdom, *M 

* might be moſt for the advantage of the nation.” - Anothe 

refolve was alſo preſented by the earl of Mar, „ That th 

<< houſe would, preferably to all other buſineſs, take into the 
| « c0¹ 
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and how to enter into a treaty with them.” This laſt 


being ſeconded by few, his lordſhip thought fit to with- 
draw it till another time; but the houſe fell into a debate of 
ſix hours upon the two firſt motions, and at laſt it came to 
he queſtion, whether to proceed firſt to the conſideration of 
din and trade, or to that of limitations; and the firſt was 
arried, Then a ſecond queſtion was put, Whether the 
oin and trade ſhould be taken into conſideration by way of 
eſolye, which excluded all other buſineſs till that ſhould be 
determined, or by way of propoſal, which admitted of other 
buſineſs ; and this was carried likewiſe by a great majority, 
It was the opinion of many, that the cavaliers made a wrong 
ep in poſtponing the more material affairs, and trifling away 
he beginning off the ſeſſion in matters of no importance 
or, if they had immediately called for the queen's letter, in 
der to return an anſwer to it, the treaty with England 
vould naturally have fallen under conſideration, and the duke 
of Queeniberry's friends not being yet gone off from them, 
hey might have either rejected it, or at leaſt clogged it as 
they pleaſed, and choſen ſuch members as they thought fit 
o be commiſſioners. Whatever ground there may have 
deen for this conjuncture, it is certain, that the three next, “ 
and many other ſederunts or ſittings were ſpent in the con- 
lideration of trade; in relation to which ſeveral overtures or 
propoſals were laid before the houſe, ſome of which paſſed 
to laws, and the others were rejected. Amongſt the reſt, 
here were two propoſals made for ſupplying the nation with 
oney by a paper-credit, The firſt was offered by Dr. 
ugh Chamberlaine, whoſe projet by a land-bank had, 
ome years before, miſcarried in England, and reduced him 
0 low, that he was obliged to fly trom his creditors into 
dcotland. The other was propoſed by John Law, the fon 
df a goldſmith in Edinburgh, a man of ſubtle parts, who, 
javing ſquandered away his ſmall fortune, was forced to 
ve by gaming, but who, being an agreeable debauchee, 
dund the way to ingratiate himſelf with the duke of Argyle, 
nd the leaders of the flying ſquadron. Upon the confidence 
f their ſupport, he preſented a very plauſible ſcheme, 
hich was readily eſpouſed by all the courtiers, and many 
i the flying ſquadron, becauſe it was fo framed, that, in 


noceſs of time, it would have brought all the eſtates of the 


ingdom to depend upon the government. But the houſe 
gected the propoſal, and came to a reſolution, © I hat the 
H 2 6E eſtabliſhing 


® July 10, 12, 13, 
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1705. © eftabliſhing any kind of paper- credit, ſo as to make dil hat 
hy) ** paſs for current coin, was an improper expedient.” 4er 
council was likewiſe appointed, with power to put the law 
relating thereto into execution; and it was recommended u 
them to bring the export and import of the nation to a bz 
lance, and lay the ſame before the houſe next ſeſſion. 
Before this act was brought to perfection, the cavalier 
made all poſſible efforts to prevent the ſettling of the ſucce t. 
ſion, for which purpoſe the duke of Hamilton, on the 11 
of July, preſented the following reſolve, ** That this pu- nc 
„ liament will not proceed to the nomination of a ſucceſſor, Wi anc 
till they have had a previous treaty with England in rel» bei 
« tion to commerce, and other concerns with that nation“ 
And further, That this parliament will proceed to mae **! 
« ſuch limitations and conditions of government for t e 
«« rectification of the conſtitution, as may ſecure the liberty 
religion, and independency of this kingdom, before the 5 
© proceed to the nomination of a ſucceſſor.” The coun, 
and moſt of the flying ſquadron, united againſt this reſolve; WM wit! 
but the. cavaliers inſiſted vigorouſly upon it, and, by t (ett 
aſſiſtance of ſome of the duke of Queenſberry's friends, cu. wit! 
ried it by a great majority. Upon this occaſion the loi you 


Belhaven made a long ſpeech, (a) which had ſuch an effect = 
wou 

f tha don 

(a) The ſpeech was as fol- That there is more danger y and 
lows : © our nation, and national con Weiz 
My lord chancellor, * cerns by diviſions and fe that 
By what experience [ have * tions, than by any miſtake bone 
nad in this world, I always in fit and adequate meaſure: ©» 7 
found, that when divifions * if they be unanimouſly gon feral 
are once come to that conſiſt- upon. — 


ency, as to form themſelves A wrong meaſure, eſpeci 
in factions upon different mea- 
ſures and oppoſite deſigns, 
that then 3 4 and reaſon- 
ing make but a very ſmall 
impreſſion upon either of the 


© ally in relolutions, may de 
© rectified and redreſſed, whe 
* we come to a: fuller view 
the affair. And, tho' ſome 
times they prove unſucceſs/w have 
parties. I herefore I ſhall * yer unanimity endures a ſhoc More 
not enter into the merits of * with firmneſs ; but diviſion bours 
this reſolve, nor of its expe- and faclions increaſe and mu who! 
diency or unexpediency at this * tiply, and that from ver © th 
time, that 1 may not give the ſmall beginnings, ſo as they 
leaſt riſe to debate, or occa- * render al perſuaſions abor day. 
ſion of miſunderſtanding a- * tive; and that more eſpec meaſi 
mongſt ourſelves. What I * ally amongſt men of honout 
© ſhall ſay on this head, is to- | 
+ advance this poſition, viz. * 
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who, as they are general 


more grateful, conltant, 7 
| 11 
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e bi bat, after ſome debate, the duke of Hamilton's reſolve was 1505. 
4 pproved. On the 20th of July, the parliament met again. 
n nd read the draught of a letter preſented by the marquis of 
Jed » AP weedale, in anſwer to her majeſty's letter to the parlia- 
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firm to their words and par- 
ties, ſo upon diſappointments 
they are more prone to re- 
ſentment and revenge, the 
moſt dangerous of all paſſions, 
and the moſt fatal to the very 
_— nations. 

* What I plead for, my lord, 
at this time, is unity. Would 
you have limitations? Go up- 
on them unanimouſly, Would 
— have a treaty? Do the 
ke, Would you ſettle the 
ſucceſſion upon limitations 
without a treaty ? Would you 
ſettle the ſucceſſion on treaty 
without limitations? Would 
you have neither done at this 
ume ? In ſhort, whatever you 
would have done, let it be 
done nemine contradicente, 
and it will not want its own 
weight; for I am perſuaded, 
that whatever reſolution this 
honourable houſe ſhall come 
to, a wrong meaſure is pre- 
ferable to a good one, if 
there be unanimity in the one, 
and faction at the bottom of 
the other. 

My lords, I could bring in 
inſtances from the hiſtories of 
Europe, to confirm what J 
have ſaid, and from none 
more than that of our neigh- 
bours, the States of Holland, 
Whoſe unity has raiſed them 
to the grandeur and riches 
they are poſſeſſed of at this 
day. They wanted not wrong 
meaſures and unſucceſsful at- 
tempts ; but their unanimous 
firmneſs in the vindication of 
their liberty hath made good 


H 3 ment; 


the verity of their motto, 
* Concordid res paruæ creſcunt. 

* But, waving what 3s fo- 
« reign, I ſhall contine myſelf 
* to our own hiſtories, and by 
four examples 1 ſhall make it 
«* evidently appear, that our 
predeceſſors, when in good 
* underſtanding amongſt them- | 
« ſelves, were always in a con- 
dition to defend their rights 
and liberties againſt the Eng- 
* liſh, and that they never did 
prevail over us, fave when 
we were divided and broke 
by factions. 

The firſt inſtance is of that 
famous controverſy about the 
right of ſucceſſion of Alex- 
ander the third. The ſtory 
© is ſo well known, that I ſhall 
not give this honourable houſe 
the trouble of hearing it re- 
« peated, but ſhall only ſay, 
we divided upon it. What 
* followed upon that? The 
king of England gave us a 
king. What was the conſe- 
* quence of that? Both of us 
« paid very dear for it. For, 
as the hiſtorians of both na- 
« tions tell us, there followed 
upon it the longeſt and moſt 
bloody war that ever was 
« betwixt two nations. Then, 
and not before, could it be 


«+ ſaid, That England had any 


« pretence of homage from us. 
Pray, my lord had it not 

© been better that our prede- 
ceſſors had of themſelves cho- 
« ſen the worſt of competitors, 
« yea the worlt men 01 the na- 
tion by a general conſcnt, 
rather 
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ment; as alſo a draught of an act for a treaty with England, 
preſented by the earl of Mar; another draught of an act for 
a treaty with England, preſented by the marquis of Lothian; 
a draught of an act concerning the way of chuſing offices 

| of 


rather than to have ſuſtained 


- 
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thoſe calamities which fol- 
lowed on that diviſion ? 

* 'The other time, wy lord, 
that we groaned under Eng- 
liſh bondage, was by Crom- 
well, who knew as well how 
to divide, as how to fight. 
We had called home king 
Charles the ſecond, as ſuc- 
ceſſor to his father. Crom- 
well enters Scotland with an 
army, and prevails. What 
was the a of it? Was 
his army comparable to ours 
in number ? He knew ve 


well king Charles the firſt, 


his maſter, had come upon 
us with a far better army, 
and we lefs prepared, and 
leſs accuſtomed to war; and 
yet, though ſword in hand, 
he was neceſſitated to give us 
a valuable treaty at the Birks. 
He knew very well, that we 
had the remains of that gal- 
lant army, which had procu- 
red us ſo good conditions at 
the treaty of Rippon, and 
who afterwards had raiſed the 
parliamentary power above 
that of their ſovereign. He 
knew, that we had the brave 
troops that had preſerved the 
north of — from the 
Iriſh rebels Whence then 
came all thoſe hopes of Oli- 
ver ? It came, my lords, from 


.our diviſions : we were united 


in thoſe former times, and 
broken then. 1I- ſhort, we 
had the Hamiltons, Grahams, 
and Campbells, each driving 
on oppalte deſigns. Nay, 


* my lord, fadtion was come 
* to that height of enthuſiaſn, 
* that when we came to fight 
* Cromwell at Dunbar, we 
« would not fight but as Gideon 
did the Midianites, — 

* we had no ſuch warrant 
* it. I pray God, my lord, 
things come not to ſuch an 
height now, eſpecially het 
we, as they, mind more, who 
* ſhall do ſuch and ſuch thing, 
* than what things are fitteſt to 
be done; ſo that every com. 
miſſioner now mult have the 
board ſwept clean, before he 
* undertakes the queen's buk- 
* neſs. I' ſpeak not this, my 
lord, out of any reſentment 
I have, by being lately turned 
out of a poſt, — I have 
not the leaſt reſentment upon 
it. | Why - ſhould not the 
veen' employ what ſervants 
he thinks fit ? But I ſpeak of 
it, becauſe I am afraid it 
roves a ſecd to fachion, it 
— proved fo prolific al. 
ready, as to the two crops 
in one year, though in ti; 

northern climate. 

»The two inſtances, where 
our unity preſerved us from 
the fatal conſequences of wa! 
with England, are thoſe 0f 
king David and king jame: 
the firſt, after we had rcco- 
vered under the conduct 0! 
the noble Bruce, who had 
forced the grand-child, by # 
moſt ſolemn renunciation, {0 
yield up the claim of homage, 
unjuſtly impoſed by the fathe! 
upon vs. Iwo unhappy ” 
, 1 ident 
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were ordered to be printed, 


* cidents put theſe two kin 
in the hands of the Engliſh. 
Did they let go the opportu- 
© nities to tramp 2 their claim 
* of homage? No, my lord. 
« What hindered them to pro- 
* ceed further? king David had 
« loſt a conſiderable battle, was 
« there made priſoner himſelf, 
many of the nobility killed 
and taken, England ſucceſs- 
« ful againſt France at the ſame 
time, and their king priſoner 
« in England, King James the 
« firſt was their priſoner, bein 
« forced to fl fom the unjuſt 
« deſigns of his uncle Robert, 
i and as unjuſtly made priſoner 
« by them. Theſe occaſions, 
my lord, did appear favour- 
« able enongh for England to 
« make uſe of ; but our firm 
« unanimity pu a ſtop to their 
« Cefigns. e declared we 
« would not obey our _ as 
long as they were under Eng- 
li power and influence; 
and ſo both our armies in 
France, and pe 
land, refuſed thefr oaths, as 
long as they were in England, 
looking upon them not as 
« their king's commands, but 
the commands of an enemy. 
And thus we were preſerved, 
* and our kings delivered to us 
* upon ranſom. 

N lord, I have obſerved, 
that England never let go any 
* opportunity, neither before 
nor ſince the union of the 
* two crowns, to bring us un- 


der their power; and I am 


in Scot- 
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of ſtate, privy-counſellors, and members of the Exchequer 1705. 


and Treaſury, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs Ex. 
of her body to ſucceed, preſented by the earl of Rothes ; 


and ſome other draughts of acts relating to trade: all which 
Hz On 


« perſuaded, that the heats and 
animoſities amongſt us theſe 
* ſeveral ſeflions of parliament 
* have, amongſt other things, 
* occaſioned that threatning 
and unaccountable act of par- 
* liament, wherein they charac- 
« teriſe our miniſters, and cri- 
* ticiſe our acts; as it hath alſo 
given birth to thoſe con- 
* temptible and ignorant pam- 
«* phlets, publiſhed of late 
* againſt the ſovereignty and in- 
© dependency of our nation. 
* Will you prevent the conſe- 
* quences of what is deſigned 
* againſt us? Be as united as 


they in your actings againſt 
© them, Did whig and tory 
differ about us? No, my lord: 


* the two houſes, wough in 
civil war among themſelves, 
did vie with one another, 
which of them ſhould have 
the honour to give us the 
ſharpeſt and ſevereſt blow. 

« To conclude, would you 
quench the fire that appears 
to be raiſed againſt us in Eng- 
land? Would you have a 
ſucceſsful treaty and good li- 


c 
4 
c 
c 
* mitations? Be unanimous ; 
4 
c 
4 


and, I hope, the caſe is not 

as yet ſo deſperate, but what 

our predeceſſors have found, 
we may yet find the like. 

It may be aſced, my lord, 
© how ſhall we be unanimous, 
© and who ſhall yield? I think 
« providence has made that very 
© eaſy with relation to this re- 
© ſoive. For ſuppoſe ſome be 


for limitations, that are not 
for 
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On the 23d of July the duke of Queenſberry arrived 1 
Edinburgh, where he made made a public entry with greater 
ſplendor and magnificence, and was received with greate 
demonſtrations of joy, than the three times he had been 
commiſſioner. The next day he went to parliament, wher, 
the draught of a letter, in anſwer to the queen's, was read, 
intimating „ the parliament's readineſs to eſtabliſh the ſame 
« ſucceſſor with England ; begging her majeſty would gran 
* them ſuch limitations to ber ucceſlors, as were A 
<« for that purpoſe; and aſſuring her, that, if this was once 
4 done, they would chearfully ſet about the work.“ Bu 
a motion being made, that, preferably to that letter, the 


houſe ſhould take into confideration 


the ſame was agreed to. 


acts relating to trade, 


* 


This e © 
* for a treaty; and others for * ciqus letter, ſeems to deſire Nu 
* a treaty, that are not for li- both. ; 
© mitations; and that thoſe l do conſider England, with N ente 
* who are againſt a treaty, are relation to the ſucceflion of {feulat 
© againſt it becauſe they do not Britain, as ſo many fiſhes in- “ fri 
expect reaſonable and 1 © cloſed in a large ſtrong net. . bc 
conditions from England; They have room to win, . 1, 
and that thoſe who are againſt * toſs, and tumble; but, « ic; 
limitations, are againſt them long as the fiſherman keeps 4 90 
becauſe they would prove of his hold, they cannot break . 
no long continuance, and con- through. I believe by ths WF. 2 
* ſequently look upon them time ey are ſenfible, that WWF tt. 
only as an amuſement to bring * the ſucceſſion to the two king. WM a] 
us to the Engliſh ſucceſſion. * doms in Britain ought not to 
There is no reaſon, my lord, have been deſigned, much 
in all this, why both parties leſs ſettled, without acquaint- g 
* ſhould not agree in tne re- ing one part of Britain with WW * the 
* ſolve: for, ſuppoſe all thoſe * the deſign, and that one part MW no 
6 r ſhould prove true, ladependent upon the other. WWE * for 
* ſhall we then be in any worſe. * Therefore if we be united, . flit 
condition than we are at pre- * and keep our hold, and make W* pr 
«* ſent? Shall it be ſaid, we © no unreaſonable demand, e- tin 
will not ſo much as reſolve to ther of limitations from our MW wi 
© treat wita England; or that queen, or conditions from « 
“limitations, which are in our England, but merely ſack « fra 
e N both to make and to * the neceſſity of the nato an 
* kcep, ſhall be looked upon * requires ; i hope, by tie an 
by us as things impracticable, * blefling of God upon our jul: MW ab 
and of no duration? No, 'my * endeavours, and the cord no 
lord, we have a gracious * ſupport of our excellent (ove- . th 
queen that will aſi us in © reign, that we ſhall have 1 H 
£ 'both, and who, in her gra- * our defires granted, and . * of 
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tru the eſtabliſhment of the ſucceſſion, in caſe the pro- 
Hed treaty ſhould fail; for they knew the court would not 
rant them the royal aſſent, and that the ſucceſſion would 
hen miſcarry. In the next place, to lay all the reſtraints 
xoffible on the monarch, in caſe the houſe of Hanover 
ould come to the crown. And laſtly, to ingratiate them- 


W-lves with the people, who thought themſelves oppreſſed by 


ingland, and were extremely fond of every thing, that 
emed to free them from it. A motion being made on the 
iſt of July, to grant the firſt reading to an act of com- 
iſion for a treaty with England, the duke of Hamilton, 
in oppoſition thereto, moved, that the houſe would proceed 
o the enacting the limitations; and, a vote being ſtated in 
heſe terms, Proceed to conſider the act for a treaty, or limi- 
tations, the latter was carried. In the next ſederunt, on 
he 2d of Auguſt, ſeveral acts for that purpoſe were pre- 
ſented; the moſt conſiderable of which was, an act for re- 
gulating the chuſing the officers of ſtate, enacting, "That 
« from and after her majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs of her 
body, all officers of ſtate, and privy-counſellors, and 
« lords of ſeſſion, ſhould be choſen and appointed by the 
e parliament ; and in caſe of the deceaſe of any of them, 
« during the vacancy of parliament, the office to be ſup- 
« plied by one nominated by the council, who ſhould con- 
* tinue in the ſame till next ſeſſion of parliament : and that 
« all the officers of ſtate and privy-counſellors ſhould be ac- 

"ETFs «« countable 


good underſtanding betwixt * tegrity and ſincere concern 
* the two nations promoted, * for the commonwealth of 
not for this time only, but Britain. And in one thing, 
* for ever; which, if ey do I think, I have the advan- 
* light at this time, I dare tage, that what I have ſaid 
pretend to propheſy, that the © tends to the compoſing of 
* time will come, when they * differences, firſt, among our- 
vill. give with leſs ceremoſſy. * ſelves, and then betwixt our 
* Thus, my lord, I tare neighbouring nation and us. 
' frankly told you my mind, * Whereas his lordſhip's ſpeech, 
and that with all deference * if I he not as much miſtaken 
and ſubmiſſion to this honour- as his lordſhip was at the 
* able houſe ; and though I do time he ſpoke it, tends di- 
not pretend to the thanks of *© realy the quite contrary way. 
* this parliament, as the lord “ Therefore I am for the re- 
' Haverſham had of the houſe * ſolve, and for the beginning 
of lords, yet I will not yield with the Imitations.” 
to his lordſhip, as to my in- 


This being over, the cavaliers inclined to proceed upon 1705. 
e limitations, propoſing thereby, in the firſt place, to ob 
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2505. 4 countable to the parliament,” The court offered, on th 
cc of Auguſt, a clauſe, giving the power of chuſing ol 
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ficers of ſtate (which by this act was ſolely lodged in par. 
liament) to the king, with conſent of parliament, which 
was carried in the negative; as was alſo a motion, tha 
there ſhould be three preſidents of the ſeſſion, to preſide by 
turns each two months. On the 22d, the whole act wu 
approved, and the next day an act for a triennial parliament 
was read in theſe terms: Our ſovereign lady, being wil. 
« ing to reſtore to her ancient kingdom their ancient cuſton 
« and right to frequency of parliaments, does therefore, 
4 with the advice and conſent of parliament, ſtatute and 
« ordain, That there ſhall be a new parliament called and 
« indicted, to meet, fit, and act; and that once every thi 
< year after the firſt of Auguſt in the year. And her ma. 
jeſty does hereby declare, with conſent aforeſaid, tha 
1 this preſent parliament ſhall] not continue and endure any 
longer than the firſt of Auguſt aforeſaid ; and this, with- 
cout prejudice of her majeſty.and ſueceſſors royal prerogs 
<« tive and power to diſſolve parliaments ſooner than the {aid 
« term of three years, as ſhall be thought fit. And fur- 
„ ther, with the advice aforefaid, ſtatutes and ordainz, 
* that, from and after the firſt day of Auguſt aforeſaid, 10 
«& farmer or collector of her majeſty's cuſtoms or exciſe, ot 
« any other branch of her majeſty's revenue, ſhall be caps 
<< ble to be a member of parliament, nor to ſit and vote 
« therein after the date aforeſaid ; and it ſhall be a ſufficient 
« objection againſt any member, that he is concerned, di- 
« rectly or indirectly, as a farmer or collector, in any pat 
«© of her majeſty's revenue, to remove him from his place 
e and vote in parliament.” The courtiers faw it was to 
no purpoſe to oppoſe this act; and, being afraid of a nev 
parliament, they only propoſed, that this a& ſhould not 
take place during her majeſty's life. The cavaliers, on 
the other hand, inſiſted, that it ſhould commence immedi- 
ately ; but many members, who doubted their own intereſ 
to. be elected anew, propoſed a medium betwixt the two, 
that it ſhould take place three years after the date, that , 
the firſt of Auguft 1708; with which, as the leaſt of the 
two evils, the courtiers joined and carried it, and fo the 
whole act was approved. Another act ordaining, that the 
Scots ambaſſadors, repreſenting Scotland, ſhould be preſent, 
when the ſovercign had occaſion to treat with foreign princes 
and ſtates, and accountable to the parliament of Scotland, 


was alſo approved: but ſeveral other overtures were _ 
2 
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O 
at never were 


wn the | i into acts. Nor did the above - 1705. 
ng of. nentioned act obtain the royal aſſent, though the court 
1 par. (promiſed it often to many of the members, and thereby X 
which ept them in good humour, while the act for a was 

that ning, they thinking themſelves in a tolerable — 
de h thoſe acts of limitation, and never imagining, that the 
t wa caty would terminate as it did. But Fletcher of Salton, 
ment having, in a long diſcourſe, ſet forth the deplorable ſtate to 


which the Scots nation was reduced by being ſubjected to 
ngliſh counſels and meaſures, while the ſame perſon was 
ing of both kingdoms, concluded, that thoſe acts were not 
uffcient, and therefore preſented a ſcheme of limitations, 
which be propoſed to be ingroſſed into an act, and taken 
nto conſideration ; ** I. That elections ſhould be made at 
* every Michaelmas head-court for a new parliament every 


« adjourn themſelves from time to time till next Michaelmas. 


e an 
with t they chuſe their own preſident, and that every thing 
rops be determined by balloting in place of voting. II. That 
e u ſo many leſſer barons ſhould be added to the parliament, 
| fur- as there had been noblemen created ſince the laſt augmen- 
Jain, tation of the number of barons : and that in all time 


© coming, for every nobleman that ſhould be created, there 
* ſhould be a baron added to the parliament, III. That no 
* man ſhould have a vote in parliament, but a nobleman, 
© or elected membet. IV. That the king ſhould give the 
© royal aſſent to all the laws offered by the eſtates ; and 
that the preſident of the parliament be impowered by his 
© majeſty to give the royal aſſent in his abſence, and have 
ten pounds ſterling a day falary, V. That a commitee 
as to of thirty-one members, of which nine be a quorum, 
new MW choſen, out of their number by every parliament under 
not the king, ſhould have the adminiſtration of the govern» 
;, on ment, be his council, and accountable to the parliament, 
nedi- with power, on extraordinary occaſions, to call the par- 
tereſt “ liament together: and that, in the ſaid council, all things 
two, “ be determined by balloting inſtead of voting. VI. That 
at is, the king, without conſent of the parliament, ſhould not 
f the I have the power of making peace and war, or of con- 
the “ cluding any treaty with any other ſtate or potentate. 
- the * VII. That all places and offices, both civil and — 
ſent, “ and all penſions formerly conferred by the crown, ſhou 
inces “ ever atter be given by parliament. VIII. That no regi- 
and, “ ment or company of horſe, foot, or dragoons, be kept 
ade, “ on foot in peace or war, but by conſent * 

a é a cc * 
3 


„year, to fit the 1ſt of November next following, and 
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1705. IX. That all the fencible men in the nation, betwin Mag 
Cy << ſixty and ſixteen, be armed with bayonets and firelocks, 
cc all of a caliver; and continue always provided in ſuch ppo 
« arms and ammunition ſuitable. X. That no general in. 
« demnity, or pardon for any tranſgreſſion, ſhould be valid, 
« without conſent of parliament. XI. That the fifteen 
& ſenators of the college of juſtice ſhould be incapable of r th 
being members of parliament, or of any other office a 
«penſion, but the ſalary, that belongs to their place, to ue. 
« be increaſed as the parliament ſhould think fit. That the Wi; b 
« office of preſident ſhould be in three of their number, to 
c be named by the parliament, and that there be no extra- 
ordinary * as alſo, that the lords of the juſtice-court Nrece 
« ſhould be diſtinct from thoſe of the ſeſſion, and under the 
«- ſame reſtrictions. XII. That, if any king ſhould break 
in upon any of theſe conditions of government, he ſhould 
„ by the eſtates, be declared to have forfeited the crown. 
Fletcher enlarged upon every article, endeavouring to ſhew, 
that the firſt eight were neceſſary to prevent Engliſh influ- 
ence over Scots affairs; the ninth, to inable the nation to Wtheſe 
defend its rights and liberties ; and the tenth, to deter mini- {only 
ſters of ſtate from preſuming to give the king bad advice, 
and doing things contrary to law (a). The eleventh article 
he ſaid was neceſſary to preſerve the judicatories from cor- 
rupt judges: And if the twelfth, concluded he, be not were 
„ approved, ſure, I am, this houſe muſt own, the laſt king duk. 
James was barbarouſly and unjuſtly treated.” However, {Wmad 
this ſcheme of limitations was never framed into an act. the 
Another material point under. the conſideration of this ¶ tend 
parliament, was the plot. They had, in their former ſeſ- Nin p 
ſion, addrefled the queen to tranſmit to them ſuch perſons, {Wpreſ 
as were evidences in, and ſuch papers as related to, that of ( 
affair; and, in the beginning of this ſeſſion, the dukes of Wimp: 
Hamilton and Athol were very defirous to proſecute it to ¶ ſent 
the utmoſt. But the cavaliers were not fo forward; firſt, N valis 
becauſe they were under a kind of engagement to the earl mie: 
of Mar and Sir James Murray of Philiphaugh, that, if the Nhe 
duke of Queenſberry's friends oppoſed the marquis of Twee- N lord 
dale and his party, as in the former ſeſſion, they ſhould not {Wno f 


inſiſt 1 


(a) The earl of Stair having * had been long before hanged had 
ſpoken againſt this ſcheme, for the advices he gave king ann 
Fletcher, in anſwer, ſaid, It * James, the murder of Glenco, MAE. 
was no wonder his lordſhip * and his conduct ſince the fe- Lon 
* was againſt it; for, had there * volutioa,” Leckhart. nll 
deen ſuch an act, his lordſhip 
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nſiſt on that affair; which would irritate the duke's friends 1705. 
o ſuch a degree, that many of them would not concur inv 


ſuch bp the act for a treaty. In the next place, the cava- 
In. W'crs conſidered, that the edge of many people's indignation 
* gainſt the plot was blunted, by its lying ſo long dormant. 
teen 


Ind being, at the ſame time, apprehenſive of being baffled, 
f they attemped any thing againſt the duke of Queenſberry, 
hey reſolved to ſtand neuter, at leaſt till they ſaw whether 
he dukes of Hamilton and Athol could prove any thing. 
t being moved, on the 28th of Auguſt, that the houſe 


', to right be acquainted what anſwer the queen had returned to 
tra · ¶ the addreſs, the lord-commiſſioner declared, 'I'hat he had 
-ourt received a letter from her majeſty relating to that matter, 
the 


and would ſignify her pleaſure therein to the parliament in 
a few days. Accordingly, on the 11th of September, the 
ord- chancellor acquainted the houſe, that the reſt of the 
papers relating to the late plot were now tranſmitted ; and 
that they ſhould be given to the clerk-regiſter, to be peruſed 
by the members of the houſe. But, when the houſe took 
theſe papers into conſideration, it was urged, that they were 
only copies, and that the principal evidences, ſuch as Sir 
John Maclean, Mr. Keith, and others remained in London ; 
and that the parliament could not proceed atiy further in 
that affair, unleſs the original papers, and the perions who 


vice, 
rticle 
COr- 


: not were evidences, were at their command. However, the 
king Wdukes of Hamilton and Athol, and Bailie of Jerviſwood, 
ever, {made ſpeeches in their own vindication, aſſerting, that 


de accuſation againſt them in the diſcovery of the pre- 
this ended plot was falſe and calumnious. The duke of A:hol, 
r ſel- Nin particular, made a long narrative of the beginning, pro- 
ſons, {eres and concluſion of the whole affair; accuſed tie duke 
that Wof Queenſberry of endeavauring to give the queen ſiniiter 
es of impreſſions of her good ſubjects; produced copies of letters 
it to Wſent from him to her majeſty, affirming, that all the ca- 
tirit, Wi valiers had an hand in the plot, or, at leaſt, were ene- 
earl mies to her; and that, the better to carry on his deſign, 
t the he had employed and held correſpondence with Frazer or 
wee- lord Lovat. But, notwithſtanding all this great clamour, 
d not ¶ no further notice was taken of this affair. | 
init W The buſineſs, which the court had principally at heart, 
was the act for a treaty with England. The earl of Mar 
amged had, in the beginning of this ſefhon, preſented an act for 
— appointing commiſſioners to treat witn commithoners 
he te- ſtom England of an union; which lay upon the table, 
till moſt of the overtures in relation to trade _ the 
imita- 
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limitations were diſcuſſed ; but theſe being over, the cd cl 
was reaſſumed. This act was much of the fame natu {in 
and import with the act paſſed in England, both impone: 


ing commiſſioners to meet and treat of an union of the tw il Þ* 


kingdoms of England and Scotland, and reſtraiming then 
from treating of any alterations of the church goven. Wil 
ment, as by law eſtabliſhed, in the reſpective realms. Tri Wil, 
only material difference was, that the Engliſh act not oc . Nc 
gave the queen the nomination of the commiſſioners on Wl, 
the part of England, but required alſo that the quem . ©* 
ſhould name and appoint the Scotch commiſſioners ; where. Wi, 
as, in the draught preſented by the earl of Mar, there wal, © 
a blank for the power of the nomination, This gan 


occaſion to Fletcher of Salton, in a pathetic ſpeech, bn te. L. 
- 28th of Auguſt, to inveigh againſt the haughty and in-. © 
perious proceedings of the Engliſh in this affair; exhon-l, ©” 


men, for which purpoſe he offered an addreſs to be pre- 


The houſe, rejecting this motion, called for the earl of Mar! 


ing the houſe to reſent this treatment, as became Scotf- 


fented to her majeſty, importing, That the act paſſal 
<< in the parliament of England, containing a propoſal for 
„ a treaty of union of the two kingdoms, was made in 
<« ſuch injurious terms to the honour and intereſt of the 
Scots nation, that they, who repreſented that kingdom 
in parliament, could no ways comply with it; which 
<< they had the greater regret to refuſe, becauſe a treaty d 
* union had, in this ſeſſion, been recommended to them by 
«© her majeſty, But that they ſhould be always ready to 
80 1 with any ſuch propoſal from the parliament of 
« England, whenever it ſhould be made in terms no wa; 
diſhonourable or diſadvantageous to the Scots nation. 


draught, and for the Engliſh act, both which were read. 
The cavaliers and country party obſerving, that there ws 
a great inclination in the houſe to ſet a treaty on foot, 
thought it improper to oppoſe it any longer in general 
terms; and therefore reſolved to endeavour to clog the 
commiſſion with ſuch reſtrictions and proviſions, as ſhould 
retard the treaty's taking effect. In order thereto, the 
duke of Hamilton preſented a clauſe to be added to the . fe 
act, — „That the union to be treated on ſhould .- in 
* no ways derogate from any fundamental laws, ancient WW k 
„privileges, offices, rights, liberties and dignities of th? BW pl 
« Scots nation.” This the courtiers vigorouſly oppoſes, Mc an 
as inconſiſtent with the intended intire or incorporating N N 
union, of which the aboliſhing the Scots parliament 1 5 
necellas) 
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oh eſſary conſequence. And thereupon they urged, (That, 1705. 


_ ho mediated between her two kingdoms, and England 
had try Cer ample powers to their commilioners, 
then it would be unbecoming in Scotland to reſtrain their 

commiſſioners, That it would ſhew a jealouſy of her 
« majeſty, and might put a ſtop to the treaty, ſince England 
could not but expect, that the Scots commiſſioners 
« ſhould have as ample powers as theirs, That. there 
could be no danger in giving unlimited powers to their 
« commiſſioners, ſince it was expreſly provided, that no 
© matter or thipg treated of, and agreed to, ſhould be of any 
force, unleſs it were furſt approved of and ratified by the 


* parliaments of both kingdoms. And therefore when their 
11 © commiſſioners ſhould make their report of the ſcheme of 
* union, that ſhould be agreed on, then it would be pro- 


« per for the houſe to er, whether they would ratify 


* gor reject the ſame.” To this it was anſwered, That 
aſe Scotland and England's being under one ſovereign made 
Ar dis clauſe neceſſary, fince woful experience taught them, 
le ad it had been often complained of in the houſe, that 


© their ſovereign was under — influence, and ſub- 
ject to the counſels of her Engliſh miniſtetis, who regard - 


ir © ed the intereſt and honour of Scotland no further, than 

n conſiſtent with that of England. That the adding of 
wh this clauſe could never imply the leaſt miſtruſt of the 
Fi 7 * queen's inclinations towards her ancient kingdom, ſince all 
J WW" that could be made of it was, that the Scots parliament 
nt d deing ſenſible that the queen was not in a capacity to 
L ©. * know the intereſt and circumſtances of Scotland fo well 
1 5 as thoſe of England, had taken care to prevent any in- 


* conveniencies, that might ariſe from thence, That 
there were ſome things ſo ſacred, that the leaſt inno- 
vation or alteration, much leſs the abrogating or ſuſpend- 
| « ing them, was never to be attempted, or the ſubje& of 
„de an treaty. And the narticulars of this clauſe, ſuch as 
an the ſovereignty, independency, and freedom of the na- 
. hs « tion, — of this nature, ought therefore to be added, 

ne That England could not take it amiſs, ſince they them» 
, © ſelves had reſtrained their own commiſſioners from treat- 
ing of any alteration in the church-government of that 
kingdom. That the Scots were a free independent peo- 
"fed * ple, and had a power to give what inſtructions. powers, 

aud reſtiiftions they pleaſed to their commiſſioners. 
an e Neither was it to be imagined, that England would re- 


dry ec fuſe | 


« fince Scotland and England were under, one fovcreigh, Lond 
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1705. „ fuſe to treat upon account of this clauſe, becauſe ty 
very clauſe, in the ſame expreſs words, was inſerted i; 
« the act of the treaty in the reign of king James | 
« and to the ſame purpoſe in moſt of the — acts of 
te treaty; and yet neither that king (who would have ha 
« good reaſon to be offended at any diſreſpect or diſtruſ 
tc ſhewn, towards him) nor his ſucceſſors, nor the patliz 
c ment of England, made any ſcruple upon that account 
cc to meet and treat with the commiſſioners of Scotland. 
Theſe and many other arguments were urged for ani 
© againſt the clauſe; but the queſtion being put, Whether i 
ſhould be added, or not? It was carried in the negative 
by two voices only, through the negle& of ſeven or eight 
of the cavaliers and country-party, who happened to be 

abſent. | | 
This being over, another clauſe was offered, importing, 
© That the commiſſioners ſhould not go out of Scotland, 
© to enter into any treaty with thoſe to be appointed for 
« England, until there was an act paſſed by the parliz- 
« ment of England, reſcinding that clauſe in the Engliſh 
cc act, by which it was enacted, that the ſubjects of Scot- 
« land ſhould be adjudged and taken as aliens, after the 
« 25th of December 1705.” The cavaliers inſiſted upon 
this claufe as neceſſary to vindicate the honour of the ns- 
tion from the injuſtice of the Engliſh in that act, upon : 
belief, that, if it were added, the Engliſh would not com- 
ply with it, and ſo the treaty would come to nothing. Upot 
the ſame conſideration the courtiers oppoſed it; but, ob. 
ſerving it took with the houſe, they did not preſume to do 
it openly, but by this artful motion, . That the clauſe 
„ ſhould be approved, though not, as was propoſed, in- 
6 groſſed with the body of the act for a treaty ; but,: 
c reſolve of the houſe paſſed, that, after the act ws 
«* finiſhed the houſe would immediately proceed to conſider, 
ec whether, the clauſe ſhould be of force by a particular act, 
« or by an order of the houſe;“ and the queſtion being 
ſtated, ©* Add the clauſe to the act, or by — way, 
the latter was carried. By this the courtiers were fur 
of having a treaty ; for if the clauſe was turned into at 
act at the cloſe of the ſeſſion (when they had no more to 
require of the parliament) they might grant the royal fleit 
to the act of treaty, or refuſe it to this, as they ſhouls 
be directed from England: And in caſe the clauſe was turned 
into an order of the houſe, then they might diffolve the 
parliament, by which means the act, impowering — com 
miſſioneis 
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-iſioners to treat, remained in force, and the order ceaſed. 1705. 
Before the vote was ftated, upon the act for a treaty, tage 


uke of Athol, on the iſt of September, entered his pro- 
ſt in theſe terms: © In regard, that by an Engliſh act of 
« parliament made in the laft ſeſſion thereof, intitled, 
An act for the effectual ſecuring England from the dan- 
gers that may ariſe from the ve acts lately paſſed 
ein Scotland, the ſubjects of this kingdom are to be ad- 
© judged aliens, born out of the allegiance of the queen, 
© as queen of England, after the 25th of December, 1705 
| b therefore proteſt for myſelf, and in the name and 
* behalf of all ſuch as ſhall adhere to this my proteſtation, 
* that, for ſecuring the honour and intereſt of her majeſty, 
© as queen of this kingdom, and maintaining and preſervin 
the undoubted rights and privileges of her ſubjects, no 5 
for a treaty with England ought to paſs in this houſe, un- 
* leſs a clauſe be adjected thereto, prohibiting and diſcharg- 
ing the commiſſioners that may be nominated and ap- 
pointed for carrying on the ſaid treaty, to depart the king- 
dom, in order thereto, until the ſaid act be repealed and 
* reſcinded by the parliament of England.” To this proteſt 
oſt of the cavaliers and country party, and all the Squa- 
Irone adhered, making in all —_—_— peers, thirty-ſeven 
Jarons, and eighteen boroughs. hile the rolls were cal- _ 
ng, upon this reſolve (it being very late) many of the 
hembers, after they had given their votes, went out of the 
ouſe, expecting, that the parliament would not have pro- 
ecded to any more buſineſs that night; but immediately 
ter the laſt name in the roll was called, duke Hamilton, 
drefing himſelf to the chancellor, moved that the no- 
nination of the commiſſioners for the treaty ſhould be 
et wholly to the queen. Upon this unexpected mo- 
lon fourteen or fifteen of the cavaliers ran out of the houſe 
rage and deſpair, ſaying aloud, ** That it was to no pur- 
* poſe to ſtay any fon er, ſince the duke of Hamilton 
had deſerted and ſo baſely betrayed them.” However 
hoſe, who remained, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the motion; and 
hot debate aroſe upon it, wherein the cavaliers uſed the 
1 Paneints, which duke Hamilton had often urged : 
* What ! leave the nomination to the queen? No; ſhe 


is in a manner a priſoner in England; and the eſtates of 
Scotland had taught us our duty in a caſe nearly related 
' to this during the captivity of king James the firſt. Our 
queen knows none of us, but as introduced by her 
Engliſh miniſtry, and recommended by our inclinations 
Vol, XVI. 1 
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1705. to ſerve that kingdom. Our queen never had an g 
| Gyan ©* portunity to know the true intereſt of our County 
& and, though ſhe did, yet in her preſent circumſt⸗ 
& cannot ſhew her regard for it: And who then fo pro 
& to nominate Scots commiſſioners to treat of Scots af 
&« as a Scots parliament ?” Little or nothing was offen eba 
in anſwer either to theſe arguments, or againſt the motinih 
„That no perſon who had any eſtate in England, ſhouWnou: 
« be of the number of the commiſſioners :” Which Mente 
levelled at the duke of Hamilton. But the courtiz 
ſtill inſiſting, that the ſenſe of the houſe might be knowni 
this matter, the queſtion was put, Whether the nomin 
c tion of the commiſſioners be left in the queen, or to th 
c“ parliament ?”” And by reaſon of the abſence of the men ¶ lauſe 
bers before-mentioned, it was carried for the queen by 
majority of eight voices only. Duke Hamilton's procet 
ing in this affair was * reſented by the cavalien 
but he endeavoured to vindicate himſelf by alledging, Th 
after the parliament had rejected the ſeveral clauſes, th 
were propoſed to be added to the act, he thought it in H ded, 
to contend any longer; and ſince the court would HH pro. 
had a majority, to give the nomination to the queen, | 
might be allowed to make her the compliment. Beſd mer 
it was the duke's opinion that, if the commiſſioners nan Ni 
by the queen ſhould do any thing, that ſhould not be e ac 
proved in the ſubſequent parliament, they might be moyWnoun 
ſeverely cenſured for it, than if the parliament had nanqWundre 
them. But it is thought, that the duke had a mind to erriſo 
one of the commiſſioners himſelf; and fearing, that! 
ſhould not be named by the parliament, he reſolved to punts, 
ly on the duke of Argyle's and the earl of Mar's promundre 
of his being named by the queen; who having refuſed! 
do ſo, the duke of Argyle reſented it ſo far, that he wo 
not ſuffer himſelf to be named, and even threatned to q 
poſe the union, though means were afterwards found 
induce him to alter his mind, 
In the next fitting of the parliament, on the 4th fer v 
September, two draughts of an addreſs were preſented, o eceml 
by the earl of Sutherland, the other by Fletcher of Salt 
beſeeching her majeſty to uſe her endeavours with the ring 
liament of England to reſcind that part of the Eng! 
act, declaring the ſubjects of Scotland to be aliens; be 
which draughts were read, as was alſo the overture of 
act, ordaining, that the commiſſioners on the pat 


Scotland ſhould not enter upon the treaty for an un 
N 
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with England, until that clauſe were repealed. Hereupon 1705. 
he courtiers moved, that the parliament ſhould proceed wy 
by way of order to their commiſſioners, and by addreſs 
o her majeſty, and not by way of act; and, after ſome 
Jebate, the queſtion being put, was carried for the order 
nd addreſs, which were immediately drawn up, and unani- 
nouſly agreed to, Then an overture of an act was pre- 
ented, diſcharging the peers of Scotland from going into 
ngland, without leave of the privy-council; but on the 
th of September, after a firſt reading of this overture, 
was rejected. After this, the houſe conſidered the act for 
treaty with England, and made ſome amendments to the 
lauſe containing the powers to be given to the commiſſion- 
The cavaliers took this occaſion to renew the motion, 
That an union ſhould not derogate from any fundamental 
© laws, ancient privileges, offices, rights and dignities, and 
liberties of the kingdom of Scotland; but, after ſome de- 
ate, the queſtion being put, whether that clauſe ſhould be 
ded, it was carried in the negative, and then the act was Sept. 2 id 
pproved, and received the royal aſſent. However, the duke 
Athol proteſted againſt it, for the reaſons contained in his 
mer proteſt, and was adhered to by twenty noblemen, 
irty-three barons, and eighteen boroughs. Two days aſter, 
te act for granting the queen a ſupply of ſix months ceſs, 
nounting to four hundred and thirty-two thouſand, eight 
ndred pounds (Scots money) for maintaining the army, 
rriſons, and frigates for one year, was approved. On the 
vth of September, the houſe went upon the public ac- 
unts, and allowed to the commiſſioners of the ſame two 
ndred pounds ſterling each ; fifty pounds to the clerk, 
d twenty pounds to other ſervants ; fifteen hundred pounds 
the lord Belhaven ; three hundred pounds to the duke 
Queenſberry, and three thouſand pounds to the duke of 
rgyle, as being due to him; which ſums were paid out 

e fifty thouſand pounds ſterling granted to the queen. 
ter which the parliament was adjourned to the 20th of 
ecember following (a). 
Not long after the adjournment, the earl of Mar, who 
ring the whole ſeſſion, * done conſiderable ſervice — 

2 e 


(a) On the 16th of Auguſt, crown and kingdom of Scotland, 
vas moved and reſolved, that are imperial and independent, 
James Anderſon, writer to have a reward of four thouſand 
' majeſty's fignet, having eight hundred pounds Scots 
ten a book intitled, An hii- money for that good ſervice; 
cal eſſay, ſhewing that the and that the thanks of _ — 
men 
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1705. the court was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room of the 
— marquis of Annandale, who was appointed lord preſident d 
the council in Scotland, and who was removed, from th 
poſt of ſecretary becauſe he was thought to hold a privat 
correſpondence. with the ſquadrone, being rather inclined y 
_ favour the proteſtant ſucceſſion without, than with an union; 
and therefore would not follow the duke of Queenſbery} 
dictates 3 he pleaſed ; upon which account te 

was much car by the cavaliers. 
Having thus given a full relation of the parliamentu 
affairs of this year, it is now time to turn to the progreſs d 


the war. 
The duke of Marlborough, having delivered the empir 
by the victory at Blenheim, had long conſidered how to im 


The duke 
of Marl- 


borough prove that ſucceſs ; and, having communicated his ſeenlfif 
to Triers. Projects to the cabinet council, none ſeemed fo judicioul f 
Burnet, laid, as the making an impreſſion upon the frontiers oil” 


: nd 


Broderick, France. The deſign therefore was, that the Moſelle ſhoul 
Conduct be the ſcene of action; and care was taken to lay up 
cf the D. gazines of all forts in Triers for that purpoſe, to ca 1 
of Marl- deſign, two things were abſolutely neceſſary; ful, he 
borough. concurence of the Dutch, who ſeemed unwilling to | 

their troops go ſo far from their frontiers, left they ſhi 


loſe, in one campaign, the barrier, which they had dee * 
forming in two or three; and, ſecondly, the quiekening t * 
ſlowneſs of the Germans, without whoſe joint aſſiſtance ti Au 
duke of Marlborough could not act there with probabil 
of ſucceſs. The States, however, conſented, that he ſhow | 
carry the greateſt part of their army to the Moſelle, and" — 
folved to lie on the defenſive upon their own fronten — 
for they reckoned, that how ſtrong ſoever the electo , £ 
Bavaria's army was at that time, yet when France {hc waa 
be preſſed with ſo great a force, as they computed vo kin 
| | like 
c 

Lament be given him by the the imperial crown of Eng _ 
lord chancellor, in preſence of over the kingdom of Seotlati * 
the lord high commiſſoner : and alſo of the pamphlet, f 5: 
which was done accordingly. titled, Ihe Scots patriot una alk 
It was alſo moved and reſolved, ed, both written y Mr. Will with 
that Mr. James Hodges, who in Atwood, as ſcurrilous, ful May 


bis writings had ſerved the in- 
tereſt of the Scots nation, ſhould 
have the like reward. But on 
the other hand, complaint being 
made of a book intitled, The ſu- 
periority and direct dominion of 


Scots natiou ; the ſame were 
dered to be burnt by the! 


falſhoods and reflecting upon 


honour and independency of 


of the common hangman. 
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he on the Moſelle, he would be ordered to ſend ſuch detach- 1705. 
nents thither, that his army would be ſoon diminiſhed, wnynnd 
id ſo would not have the ſuperior ſtrength long. * 


«A. This being the duke of Marlborough's ſcheme, he ſet 
ele wut on the 20th, of March, 1705, from St. James's towards 
* arwich,, where he embarked on the goth, and landed in 


olland on the 2d of April. Upon his arrival at the Hague, 
had ſeveral conferences with the penſionary and other 
embers of the aſſembly of the States-General, in which 
te laid before them the great advantages which would ariſe 
o the whole confederacy, from the vigorous proſecution of 
is deſign ; which would deprive France of the means, ei- 
her of enlarging her conqueſts in Piedmont, or of protecting 
Spain, by reducing her to the neceſſity of defending herſelf 
at home. The duke had likewiſe another motive, which 
oncurred to put him upon theſe meaſures. The marſhal de 
illars, lately made a duke of France, was the principal de- 
pendence of Lewis XIV. The duke therefore judged, that 
to triumph over and ruin the reputation of the marſhal, by 


ſelf maſter of Thionville, and even of Luxemburgh itfelf. - 
The Dutch were ſoon made ſenſible of the reaſonableneſs 

of the duke's plan; but the dificnlty was to bring prince 
Lewis of Baden to concur in it. at prince had ſeemed 
to approve of it ſo well, during the winter, that no doubt 
was then made of. his being both able and willing to enter 
upon this new ſcene of the war. But, as the duke of Marl- 
borough was ſetting out, depending on his concurrence, he 
received an expreſs from him, excuſing himſelf, both from 
bis own want of health, and becauſe the force he had about 
him was not conſiderable, nor was that, which he expected, 
like to come to him ſo ſoon as might be wiſhed far, This 
could not ſtop the duke of Marlborough, who had ſet his 
heart upon opening the campaign” in thoſe parts, and had 
great hopes of ſucceſs. He reſolved therefore to puſh the 
affair as far as he could, and accordingly went to confer 
with the prince at Raſtadt, where he arrived on the 19th of 
May. The prince's ill health ſeemed only a pretencè. It 
was true, that the princes and circles of the empire had not 
ſent in their quotas ; but it appeared, that there was already 
trength enough, in conjunction with the army which the 
duke of Marlborough way to I to advance and open 

| 3 the 


k : fingle defeat, would be a ſervice to the common cauſe 
4, a breferable to all others. The conſequence of ſuch a defeat 
- to 822d bave been the ſubmiſſion of the three biſhopricks ; 
after which, nothing could have prevented his making him- 
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the campaign with great advantage, at leaſt till detachmeny 
ſhould come from other parts. The prince of Baden at la 
conſented to this, and promiſed to follow with all the forca 
he could brin 


* 


expecting The duke, Lang ſatisfied with theſe aſſurances, went fron 
the prince Raſtadt, on the 22d of May, to view the lines of Biehl an 
of Baden, Stolhoffen, from whence he proceeded. to Manheim, and 


who fail 


him. 


then to Triers, where he arrived on the 26th, and having 
aſſembled all the troops in the neighbourhood of that place, 
the Engliſh and Dutch forces, which were incamped nex 
Igel, on the other fide of the Moſelle, paſſed that river, 
on the 3d of June, over ſeveral bridges, and from thence 
marched to thoſe prepared for them over the Saar, which 
river they paſſed aiſo at Conſaarbruck, The Heflians, 
Danes, and Lunenburghers paſſed the Saar at the ſane 
time, and fo all the forces joined. After a difficult march 
of near eight hours, they at laſt advanced within a quarter 
of a league of Sirk, near which place marſhal Villars was 
incamped with a numerous army. It being too late to in- 
camp, the troops lay on their arms all night. The neu 
morning they incamped at Elſt, the right being at Perle, 
near Sirk, on the Moſelle, and the left at Hollondom, 
within ſight of the enemy's army. Upon the appearance of 
the allies the day before, the enemy immediately prepared 
for a retreat, which they now put in execution with great 
precipitation, and marched from Sirk towards Coningſma- 


cheren, poſſeſſing themſelves of a very advantageous camp, 


which they made yet ſtronger by caſting up intrenchments, 
and felling trees; ſo that there was no poſſibility of attack- 
ing them in that poſt with the leaſt probability of ſuccel, 
This indeed was no diſappointment to the duke, for he did 
not deſign to attack them; and his advancing ſo far was 
only to cover the intended ſiege of Saar-Louis. The taking 
of that place was of fo great importance, that the ſucceſs of 
the whole campaign on that ſide depended on it ; and time 
being very precious, the duke diſpatched frequent expreſſes 
to quicken the march, not only of the Imperialiſts, but of 


the Wirtemberghers, Pruſſians, and Palatines, and to exhort 


the princes, who had ama; to furniſh artillery, horſes, 
and waggons, to ſend them with all poflible expedition. 
His requeſts, though ſeconded by thoſe of the States-Gene- 
ral, were however to little purpoſe. Some Imperial troops 
were indeed detached from Lauterberg for the Moſelle, but 
they kept ſo truly to their own uſual pace, and marched ſo 
ſlowly, that, inſtead of being on the Saar the gth or 17 
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om June, N. S. as they ſhould have been, they rere not ar- 1705. 
5 forey ed on the 20th, nor were there either horſes or artiller/ vv. 


vided, Prince Lewis of Baden, who had promiſed to 
e in perſon, came indeed as far as Creutznach, and 
en, falling ſick, took an opportunity to go to the wells of 
hwalbach, and the bath at Schlangenbade, leaving theſe 
ces under the command of the count de Frieze. Thus 
former excuſe of want of health and force was repeated, 
t without ſhrewd ſuſpicions of treachery ; for it appeared 
ainly, that the French knew what he intended to do, and 
eit management ſhewed they depended on it, becauſc they 
rdered no detachments to augment Villars's army. The 
uke of Wirtemberg made a little more. haſte with four 
ouſand men in the pay of the States, and the Pruſſians 
rived before the grand army was obliged to decamp. 


letor of Bavaria and marſhal de Villeroy, being willing to f 
ike the beſt uſe of the duke of Marlborough's abſence, 
arched with their army towards Liege, and reſolved to 
onn the ſiege of that place. This diborecable news had 
o ſooner reached the duke's army, but he received a letter 
rom the States, wherein they repreſented to him, * the 
* loſs of Huy; the ſiege of Lins which was begun ; the 
threats of the elector, and marſhal de Villeroy, that they 
* would recover the former conqueſts of the allies ; the 
« neceſſity, which there was to make a powerſul diverſion 
to oppoſe their enterprizes; and, if that could not be 
done on the Moſelle, the States defired him to return 
with his army towards the Maeſe.” The duke perceiv- 
ing, that the delay of the German troops would render the 
lege of Saar-Louis abortive ; the difficulty of ſubſiſting' a 
numerous army in. a ruined country ; and the impractica- 
bleneſs of attacking marſhal Villars, who, beſides his ſupe- 
nority of troops, was poſted in an inacceſſible camp, re- 
ſolved at laſt to march to the relief of Liege. He decamped 
on the 17th of June, and moved 3 Triers, where it 
was reſolved in a council of war, that the forces, under his 
command, ſhould march back to the Maeſe, except ſeven 
thouſand Palatines in the pay of England and Holland, who 
» vVoere left for the ſecurity of Triers, and other poſts on that 
due, under the command of lieutenant general Aubach. In 


f WJ Puriuance of this reſolution, the duke, after having ſpent 
I 4 tone 


Ia the mean time the enemy, on the 28th of May, in- The 
eſted Huy with a detachment under the command of count French 
e Gaſſe; and, on the roth of June, the caſtle ſurrendered, take Huy, 
e garriſon being made priſoners of war. After this the and be- 
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1705. ſome weeks in this fruitleſs attempt, marched for the N- Har 
Lys therlands by the ſhorteſt way, very much mortified at the ill March. 
uſage he had received; and the Imperial troops, the Pruſſiam, 

an Wirtembergers, moved towards the Upper Rhine. d, 2 

The prince of Baden's conduct, throughout this whole f thei 

affair, was liable to great cenſure, and he was ſuſpected u Th 

have been corrupted by the French; while thoſe, who did 

not carry their ſuſpicions ſo far, attributed his acting as he ee « 

did to his pride; and thought, that he, envying the duke of nd, 
Marlborough, and apptehending, that the whole glory of What | 

the campaign would be afcribed to him, choſe rather to de- {iough 

feat the whole deſign, than to ſee another carry away the N ion t. 

| chief honour of any ſucceſſes that might have happened. pan te 
The Marſhal Villars, having now no enemy before him, ſent 
French a detachment to reinforce the elector of Bavaria, and ano- f th 
take poſ- ther for the army under marſhal de Marſin in Alſace, and 
ſeſſion of advanced with the reft towards the Saar. Upon the firſt no- 
Triers. tice of which, the Palatine general ſent orders to the go- 
vernor of Saarbruck to quit the caſtle, and blow up the for- . 
tifications, which he accordingly performed. And to com- cor 

pleat the ill conduct of the Germans, on the 25th of June Hunde 

(even before the enemy ap ed in ſight) he deſtroyed all Nic 

the magazines at Triers, blew up the fortifications, burnt iti. 

the boats deſigned to make bridges, and in a diſhonourable 

manner quitted that important poſt, which had coſt the al- 

lies immenſe ſums of money. e enemy immediately took 

poſſeſſion of the place, d Villars marched to join de Mar- WWſervi 

fin, and with him drove the Imperialiſts from the lines of 

Croon- Weyſienburg ; and general Thungen found it very 

dificult to maintain imſeif in the lines of Lauterburg. 

Theſe unpardonable miſmanagements obliged the duke of 


Marlborough to ſend Colonel Durel, one of his aids-de - A 
camp, to repreſent the whole matter to the emperor. was 
The duke In the mean time, the duke, by his diligent march, ar- {Wand 
of Marl. Tived time enough to fave the citadel of Liege; fo that the ¶ que 


borough face of affairs was immediately changed in the Netherlands; 
forces the for the enemy, upon advice of his approach, ſent back their tur 
French artillery to Namur, and retired in great precipitation to “ 
lines. Tongeren. On the other hand, the duke, continuing his “ 
march, arrived at Maeſtricht on the 27th of June, and ha-“ 
ing taken meaſures with monſieur Auverquerque and the Wh wa 
other generals to march towards the enemy, they decamped I bei 
for that purpoſe; but the French thought fit to prevent wh 
them, and retired from Tongeren nearer to their lines. On Au 

the 2d of July, the duke paſſed the Maeſe, and advanced 
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(Wh Haneff, while the forces under monſieur Auverquerque, 1705. 
the ill arched at the ſame time to Theys upon the Jaar. The 
fans, Wnemy, having notice of this march, decamped in hafte, * 


3 


as it were, fled into their lines, having ſent away moſt 


whole r their heavy baggage the day before. 

ted to The French having thus red themſelves within their 
10 did nes, the confederate generals thought fit to undertake the 
as he Nfege of Huy, before they proceeded further; and, to that 
ike of nd, made a detachment under general Scholten, to inveſt 
ry of What place on the 6th of July, while the duke of Marlbo- 
o de-. Nough and monſieur Auverquerque made each a ſmall mo- 


jon to cover the ſiege. Two days after, the batteries be- 
gan to play againſt fort Picard; and, the diſpoſitions being 


ſemt rade for attacking it, the allies ſoon made themſelves maſters 
ano- f the covered way, and were reſolutely climbing up the 
and Wort, which the enemy perceiving, fled into the caſtle, hav- 
t no- hog quitted the Red Fort two hours before. The next day, 
> go- uly the 11th, a battery was brought to play againſt the 
for» caſtle, and another was erected in Fort St. Joſeph ; fo that, 
com- Wa conſiderable breach being made, the enemy beat a parley, 
and demanded to march out, and be — * to Namur; 


rable More, the governor and garriſon being made priſoners of war. 
e al- he garriſon conſiſted of five hundred men, commanded by 
took I monſieur de St. Pierre, a brigadier-general in the French 
Har- ſcerrice; beſides whom, there was a governor appointed by 


s of the elector of Cologne. They marched out of the place 
very {Won the 12th, to the number of four hundred and fifty 
urg. men, beſides the ſick and wounded, and were conducted to 
e of WMaeſtricht, 
-de- After the reduction of Huy, the duke of Marlborough 
was reſolved to undertake fome more confiderable action ; 
ar- and, as nothing appeared more advantageous in its conſe- 
the quence, than the attacking the enemy's lines, he ſent gene- 
ds; Wal Hompeſch to 1 it to the States-General, who re- 
heir I turned anſwer, That, having an intire confidence in his 
1 to conduct and prudence, they left it intirely to him to do 
his “ whatever he fhould think fit, for the good of the common 
a-“ cauſe,” Upon this, the duke held a general council of 
the Wi var, wherein that undertaking was debated ; but, nothin 
ped IF being concluded the firſt time, a ſecond council was called, 
ent WW when ſome of the Dutch generals oppoſed it; but monſieur 
On IO Auverquerque, the prince of Heſſe, count de Noyelles, and 
„ ſome 


" : 3 


fich being refuſed, they ſurrendered upon the fame con- 
tions, as had been granted to the Dutch two months be- 
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1705. ſome others, gave unanſwerable reaſons, why it ought to be 
2 undertaken ; ſo 


the attack was reſolved on. 

The enemy were poſted along their lines with near 1 
hundred battalions, and a hundred and forty-ſix ſquadrons; 
and the allies having ninety-two battalions, and a hundred 
and ſixty ſquadrons, the two armies were pretty near equal, 
It was ata therefore to make a feint, to divide the ene- 
my's forces; and, accordingly, the army under monſieur 
Auverquerque made a motion on the other fide of the Me- 
haigne, and the duke of Marlborough made another at the 
ſame time, as if he intended to ſupport him in the attack of 
the lines about Meſſelen, where they were not ſo ſtrong a 
in other parts. This ſtratagem ſucceeded to the wiſhes of 
the two generals; for theſe motions, particularly the paſſing 
the Mehaigne, gave great jealouſy to the French, ſo that 
they beſtowed their chief attention on that ſide, Whereupon 
the duke made che following diſpoſition, in order to march 
with the whole army, in the night, between the 17th aud 
18th of July, 7 | 

Lieutenant-general Scholten having * the army 
with ten battalions and ten ſquadrons only, thirteen ſqua- 
drons more out of the-right of the duke's ſecond line were 
added to them; and five of thoſe ſquadrons were given to 
colonel Chanclos, who, being rerfectly acquainted with the 
lines and the nature of the ground, was ordered to march at 
the head of all. Eleven battalions, and all the horſe of the 
right wing of the duke's army, to the number of twenty- 
four ſquadrons, were alſo detached in order to march at the 
head of the firſt line ; and thoſe two detachments were to be 
commanded by count Noyelles, general of the infantry, 
having under him the lieutenant-generals- Lumley, Hom- 
peſch, Scholten, and count d'Ooft Friſe ; the major-gene- 
rals Wood, Roſs, Erbach, Welderen, prince of Heſſe- 
Homburg, and Weeck; and the brigadiers Hey, Palmo, 
Baldwin, Sackin, Gravendorf, Poſorn, Meredith, and Ha- 
milton. On the 17th, about four in the afternoon, tie 
duke gave orders for the whole army to get ready to march; 
that all the baggage ſhould aſſemble at ſix near Tourine, 
behind the camp, under the guard of a colonel, with four 
thouſand foot, and a hundred horſe ; that, at nine in the 
evening, count Noyelles ſhould advance with che two bodies 
abovementioned, filing off by their right, that which aſſem- 
bled before their firſt line to the left, and that of lieutenant- 
general Scholten to the right, marching through the route 
which the guides would ſhew them, directly towards Wan: 


gen 
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n and Elixheim, which two poſts they were to attack, if 
de poſture of the enemy would permit. That the duke's 

7 ſhould march likewiſe at ten o'clock, following the 
me route, which the two detachments took : That the 
rillery ſhould move at the ſame time on the right of the 
my: That monſieur Auverquerque's artillery ſhould fol- 
dy the fame way : That, an 2 the army marched, 
Il the horſe of the left wing of the duke's army ſhould 
ove along the two lines, and repair to the right of the 


_ fantry : That at the ſame time the body of horſe com- 
k a anded by the earl of Albemarle ſhould advance forwards 


om their camp: That monſieur Auverquerque's army 
ould repaſs the Mehaigne over the twelve bridges made 
ere for that purpoſe, and ſhould join, with the right of his 
pot, the left of the duke's army: That, when monſieur 
uverquerque ſhould begin to move, he ſhould detach a 
arty of dragoons towards Gerbiſe, to give the alarm in 
he enemy's line on that fide; and that the detachment 
ommanded by the lord Albemarle ſhould bring up the rear 
all, This diſpoſition being made, and the gun, which 
uſually fired for the tattooe, being now the ſignal for tak- 
g down the tents, the two armies began their march be- 
een ten and eleven in the evening, filing off 7 their right 
two columns, leaving Cortis, 1 outein, and 
t. Gertruydenland, to their right; and the villages Troyne, 
nas, Auvergne, Baudwin, Reitſhoven, Over-Winden, and 
ſeer- Winden, to their left; and marching directly towards 


mr eir line, where the two firſt detachments were to attempt 
* be force their paſſage at Elixheim, the caſtle of Wangh, and 
"1 x villages of Wangh, Neer-heſpen, and Ooſtmalen. | 


The darkneſs of the night ſomewhat puzzled the guides, 
ho conducted theſe detachments, ſo that it was half an hour 
alt four in the morning, and broad day, before they came 
tear the abovementioned poſts, which, according to infor- 
nation, were found to be but thinly guarded. Count Noy- 


" les cauſed the caſtle of Wangh, which defended a ſtone- 
ch, Nile, that was there on the Geete, to be attacked; but 
6 h, e French immediately abandoned that poſt, and gave an 
/ pportunity to the grenadiers, who were ordered on that - 
the e, to march forwards, and attack the barrier of that 
dies i." which the guards did not defend much better than the 
"i ther had done the caſtle, and ſo the troops entered the line 
7.00 that fide with little or no oppoſition, altho' the enemy 
1 ad twelve ſquadrons of dragoons incamped behind Ooſt- 
5 nalen (within a cannon-ſhot of the place where the firſt 


detach- 
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advanced with great reſolution behind the 


Eſtm 
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detachment entered) who N their hors, 


but durſt not advance to defend their barriers. At the ſan 
time three battalions poſſeſſed themſelves of the bridge a 
village of Heiliſheim, a quarter of a league from W angh c 
the left, which was done with as little oppoſition. Nor di 
lieutenant-general Scholten meet with greater reſiſtance x 
the villages of Over-heſpen and Neer heſpen, ſo that, being 
maſters of thoſe bridges and. barriers, and having made eve. 
ral other bridges, the horſe went over them, and immeti. 
ately ranged themſelves in order on the eminence, extend. 
ing their right towards the village of Hackendoren, and 
ſome battalions drew up along the line, and behind the horſe. 
While the pioneers were [dart in making paſſages through 
the line, ten of the enemy's ſquadrons, and four battalion 
were Lauf between the villages of Gouchancourt and 
e; but they gave time to the confederate forces to 
extend themfelves, endeavouring only to advance to the 
village of Elixheim. Count Noyelles cauſed all the troops 
which he had with him, to go over as faſt as poſſible; 
and thereupon, the duke of Marlborough arriving with hi 
whole army, his cavalry went over the line with extraord- 
nary 3 as the reſt had done, and ſo they all made 
up towards the enemy, who by this time were reinforced to 
the number of fifty ſquadrons, and 1 battalions, and 
ollow way, that 

from Elixheim to Tirlemont. This obliged the con. 
ederate horſe to make a ſtand a few minutes, till ſome bat- 
talions advancing, lined the hollow way, and firing upon the 
enemy's horſe, obliged them to retire out of the reach i 
their muſkets, and to form themſelves before their infantry, 
which gave an opportunity for the confederate horſe to pal 
the hollow way. In the mean time, the French cauſed 
eight pieces of cannon with treble barrels to advance, with 
which they made a terrible fire on the confederate horſe. 
But the duke of Marlborough being come in perſon at the 
head of freſh ſquadrons, and ſeeing, that the enemy were 
continually receiving reinforcements, and that their infantry 
was going to join them, he reſolved to charge them with 
horſe only; which was done with that ardour and courage, 
that, the cavalry of the two crowns being ſoon broken and 
put to flight, they went to rally themſelves behind their in- 
fantry, whilſt his victorious horſe poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
cannon and ammunition-waggons. The enemy, being joined 
with fom2 ſquadrons, and having interlined Jane battalions 


with them, moved again towards the confederates ; * the 
atte!, 
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The right of the confederate horſe, coming too near the 
ages of the village Eſtmale, which were lined with 


French and Bavarian foot, were ſomewhat diſordered by 
their fire, and obliged to ſhrink back. But, having foon 
after extended themſelves more towards the right, to make 
way for ſome battalions, that marched againſt the enemy's 


foot, they both charged with that bravery and briſkneſs, that 
the enemy's horſe was ſoon defeated and cut in pieces, and 
their infantry, left alone in the plain, with great difficulty 
got away in diſorder between the villages of Heiliſheim and 
Gerſhowen, where they met with the reſt of the army, and 
formed themſelves as well as they could. In the mean time, 
the duke of Marlborough cauſed all the reſt of the troops to 
enter the lines, and extended the right of his army towards 
the Great Geete before Tirlemont, in which town they took 
the battalion of Monluc, which, upon the firſt ſummons, 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. 

In this action the marquis d'Alegre and count de Horne, 
lieutenant-generals, a major-general, two —— and 
ſeveral other officers of all ranks, beſides abundance of pri- 
vate men, were made priſoners. All the troops of the al- 
lies behaved themſelves with great bravery and reſolution; 
but, amongſt the horſe, the regiment of brigadier Cadogan 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves, having had the honour to charge 
firſt, which they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that they defeated 
four ſquadrons of Bavarian guards, drove them through two 
battalions of their own foot, and took four ftandards, and 
all this with the loſs of only lieutenant Auſtin and ſome few 
men, Nor was the loſs of the other troops greater in pro- 
portion. The duke of Marlborough, having very much ex- 
poſed himſelf in the action, was in great danger of his liſe; 
for, as he was leading on ſeveral ſquadrons, a French or 
Bavarian officer quitted his poſt, and advanced ſword in 
hand to attack him; but, as he was raifing himſelf upon 
his — to reach him, he fell off his horſe, and was pre- 
ſently killed. The Bavarian horſe, which conſiſted of twenty - 


four ſquadrons, offering to oppoſe the was al- 


molt intirely ruined ; as were likewiſe the two fegiments of 
Alſace and la Marque. 

The body of troops, commanded by monfteur d'Alegre, 
being thus defeated, the elector of Bavaria and marſhal de 
Villeroy conſulted for the fafety of the reſt of the army; 
and, decamping in the ſight of the cunſederates, 2 

| cete. 
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ater, being likewiſe reinforced, and ſuſtained by their in- 1705. 
try, made advances to receive them, 8 
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1705. Geete and the Dyle with all imaginable diligence, and pe 
A ſeſſed themſelves of the ſtrong camp at Park, with . 


Roſbeck, and the left behind Tirlemont ; and that of mon- 


Spaar's 


expedi- 


tion. 
Aug. 
N. 8 


3. 


although the enemy had a guard there, who pretended to 


of Park, was thought a very great overſight. Some wil 
have it, that the troops were too much fatigued to march to 
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at Rooſelaer, and their right againſt the height of Lou 
at Wineſelen. From thence the elector wrote to the ban 
of Malknecht, his favourite, in this manner: Dear baron 
« God forgive thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſe 
„The whole army is here, and the evil is not fo great 2 
* to be paſt remedy. The country of Brabant may be 
« ſaved, as well as Antwerp, if it pleaſeth God. I an 
« well, but exceedingly fatigued.” 

On the other hand, the duke of Marlborough's arny 
paſſed the Great Geete, and incamped with the right at 


fieur Auverquerque extended itſelf with the right to Grain, 
and the left to Elixheim. The next day the confederate 
army moved, and in their march took about one thouſand 
two hundred priſoners, who could not follow the precipitate 
march of the enemy; and incamped the ſame evening within 
cannon-ſhot of Louvain. 

But though by this ſucceſs the enemy were forced to aban- 
don Dieſt, Sichem, Arſchot, and ſome other ſmall place, 
yet the ſuffering them to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſtrong pot 


that camp the ſame day after the action; while others pre- 
tend, that ſome of the Dutch generals were againſt it. The 
duke afterwards endeavoured to force ſome paſs upon the 
Dyle ; but, not ſucceeding, he marched from thence to 
Meldert, and ſent the baron de Hompeſch to propoſe a new 
project to the States-general, who approved of it by direc- 
tions to their deputies in the army, to make two or three 
marches without calling a council of war, to favour the de- 
ſign formed by the duke. To countenance that expedition, 
baron Spaar, who commanded a ſmall body of Dutch troops 
in Flanders, marched from Riemen with all his grenadiers, 
and a ſufficient number of fuſileers to ſupport them, being 
followed by the reſt of the forces under his command, and 
in his march defeated a party of French troops. He came 
in the night to Reboth, on the canal that goes from Bruges 
to Ghent, where his men made a bridge and paſſed over it, 


make ſome oppoſition. After this, he attacked their lines, 

which were defended by ſeveral forts, forced them ſword in 

hand at Lovendegen, and, in leſs than three-quarters of 

an hour, took poſſeſſion of four of thoſe forts, and Fax 
| ve 
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»weral officers, with three hundred private men, priſoners 1705. 
it diſcretion. He then marched towards Bruges, but hav- 
ng intelligence that the enemy were advancing towards him 
ith a ſuperior force, which they had drawn out of ſeveral 
pariſons in the French and Spaniſh Flanders, he thought 


ft to retire, carrying away with him ſeveral hoſtages for the 


ſecurity of the payment of contributions; and having burnt 
the paliſadoes, houſes, and Corps de guard, along the French 


lines, thrown the cannon he found there into the canal, and 
deſtroyed all the athmunition. | 

The duke of Marlborough, having left two battalions at The duke 
Tirlemont, and as many at Dieſt, for the ſecurity of theſe of Marl. 
places, marched with his army from Meldert, and incamped borou 7 
at Corbais ; the Dutch forces, under the command of defign 
Auverquerque, advancing at the fame time to St. Martin's. he 
The next day the two armies continued their march to prench 
Genap, and there united into one body; and the day fol- oppoſed 
lowing advanced to Fiſchermont, the right being at Hulpen, by the 
and the left at Braine la Leu; general Churchil being de- Dutch. 
tached at the head of the line with twenty battalions and as 
many ſquadrons. In that day's march, Auverquerque cauſed 
one of the poſts of the enemy, called Waterlo, defended by 
brigadier Paſteur, with two regiments of dragoons, and as 
many battalions of foot, to be attacked by a detachment 
commanded by lieutenant-general Dompre, who drove the 
enemy from that poſt, and purſued them about a league in 
the wood of Soignies. 

This ſudden march of the confederates kept the enemy in 
great apprehenſions, and gave them an equal fear for ſome 
places in Brabant and Flanders. However, upon the duke 
of Marlborough's advancing from Ghent to Hulpen, the 
elector of Bavaria and the marſhal de Villeroy only ſtretched 
out their right to Over-Yſche near the wood of Soignies, 
and kept ſtill their left at Neer-Vſche, with the little river 
Yſche before them, by which means they covered both 
Bruſſels and Louvain. ? 

On the 18th of Auguſt, by break of day, the confederate 
army filed off with the right-wing in two columns, and 
palled the long narrow road of Hulpen, where they were 
not a little ſurpriſed to find no enemy to defend that difficult 
pa. About noon, the whole army was drawn up in fight _- 
of the enemy, whom the duke of Marlborough and mon- 
leur Auverquerque having viewed, they were both of opi- 
nion to attack them immediately, before they had time to 
recover the conſternation, which was apparent enough in 

| their 


4 


attacking 
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enterpriſe was neither adviſeable nor practicable; whereupa 


they ſhould neither have had places nor hoſpitals to ſend 


republic, juſtly weighed, were not yet reduced to ſuch 


I 
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their army. Bat the artillery not being yet come up, thm 
the fault (as it was ſaid) of general Sclangenburg, and thy 
general, who had reſented the duke's having undertaken th 
attack of the lines without his conſent or privity, havin 
perſuaded ſome other Dutch commanders to join with hin, 
they made a report to the deputies of the | wry that the 


the deputies abſolutely refuſed to conſent to it. "The. duke 
<« ſubmitted, though with great reluctance, as appears fron 
the expoſtulatory letter which he wrote to the States-generl 
upon the occaſion, wherein he informed them, That hi 
« heart was fo full, that he could not forbear to repreſent 
<< to their High-mightineſſes, that he found he had mud 
<« leſs authority here, than when he had the honour d 
* commanding their troops the laſt year in Germany,” 
This letter, being made public at the Hague, occaſioned 

t murmurings among the people; and a great bread 
was like to ariſe both in the army and in the towns of Hd. 
land, particularly in Amſterdam, where the burghers cam 
in a body to the Stadhouſe, complaining of the deputies 
and that the duke of Marlborough had not fuller power, 
On the other hand, the deputies endeavoured to juſtify thei 
conduct by a letter which they wrote to the States-generl, 
in which repreſented, that the generals Sclagenburg, 
Zalich, and Dompre, were of opinion, “That the attack 
ing the enemy in their poſts would be attended with the 
ce 2 difficulty and hazard to the common cauſe, al- 
« Jedging, that, conſidering the enemy could not be at 
«* tacked but with the greateſt diſadvantage on the fide d 
c the confederates, the latter, in caſe of a defeat, would 
« be reduced to the greateſt ſtraits imaginable, partly be- 
ie cauſe being ſo far advanced into the enemy's country, 


© their wounded men to; and partly becauſe, in ſuch 1 
« caſe, the enemy might eaſily have cut off their convoy 
& of bread : in ſhort, that the affairs of the allies and the 


* condition, as to attempt ſo deſperate a work.” 

All indeed agreed, that the enterpriſe was bold and doubt 
ful; ſome thought it muſt have ſucceeded, though wilt 
ſome loſs at ; and that, if it had ſucceeded, it might 
have proved a deciſive action: others, on the contrary, 
looked on it as too deſperate. Thus the military men welt 
of very different opinions in this point, ſome juſtifying tht 
duke of Marlborough as much as others cenſured bim. 


He 


Je ſhewed great temper on this occaſion ; and though it 1705. 
ave him a ſenfible trouble, yet he ſet himſelf to cal 


n tel the heat that was raiſed upon it. 

arg The duke of — 8 projects being thus defeated, Sout- 
him de confederate army marched to Lower-W averen, where, Leuwe 
it the wing reſted one day, they returned to Corbais; and mon- beſieged 
eup eur Auverquerque's army came at the ſame time to mount by the 
duke fit. Hubert. Four days after, both armies marched and lies. 
fron {camped together, with the right near la Ramee, and the 

ener t at Perwitz. A few days after, a detachment was made 

at under the command of lieutenant-genera! Dedem, to beſiege 

relent Wout-Leuwe (a), a little town in a moraſs, and the chief 

_ efence of the enemies lines. On the 4th of September, 

ur 


he 3 deſired to capitulate, and ſent out a major to 
Dedem, with propoſals upon which he was willing to ſur- 
ender the place, The general would admit of no other 


react Werms than the garriſon's being priſoners of war, which was 
Hal ¶ onſented to, provided that the officers might march out 
came With their ſwords, and fave their baggage ; which being 
uti, Wommunicated to the duke of Marlborough, monſieur 


wer Ruverquerque, and the deputies of the States, it was al- 
ther owed ; and, on the 5th, two hundred men of the confede- 
= ate took poſſeſſion of the town and citadel, without 
burg, 


aving fired one gun. On the 7s the garriſon marched 
ut, in order to de conducted to Maeſtricht; together with 
igadier-general du Mont, their governor, and monſieur de 
ers, the lieutenant du Roy. There were found in the 
lace ten pieces of braſs, and eight of iron cannon, and 
o braſs mortars, with a great number of bombs, ten 
houſand grenadoes, two hundred barrels of powder, fix . 
houſand tools of ſeveral kinds, two thouſand muſkets, a 
undred barrels of muſket-ſhot, eighteen thouſand ſacks of 
al, beſides other proviſions and neceſſaries. 

The confederate army having taken this place, the duke 
Marlborough ordered the lines of the enemy to be levelled, 
nd Tirlemont to be diſmantled ; and, having paſſed the 


uch: Hemer, incamped at Arſchot, where he continued ſome 
353992 days, 
* ® / | 
— (a) put Tongs is à little 1 action of forcing the 
5 Tong town and caſtle of the French lines. It ſtands on the 
nim ow-Countries, in the duke- river Gheet, by the borders of 
rar): em of Brabant. It ftands in Liege, ſixteen miles almoſt eaſt 
were 8 moraſs almoſt inacceſſible, and of Louvain, twenty-one welt of 
g the N taken the preſent campaign Maeſtricht, and twenty-four of 
him. the confederates, after the Namur aud Liege. 290 f. 
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"05. days, to give directions for the beginning and carrying a 
2 — fortifications of Dieſt, Haſſelt, Tongeren, = one 
4 other places. The army marched afterwards towards He. 
| rentals and Turnhout, where monſieur Buys, penfionary d 
N Amſterdam, waited on the duke on the part of Holland au 
Weſt-Frieſeland, and had a long conference with him. H 
ſet out, a few days after, for the Hague, and left the army u- 
der the command of monſ. Auverquerque, which continued i 
Herentals till the 20th of October, when the duke being n. 
turned from the Hague (where he had ſpent ſome days to 
confer with the States upon the orders he had received fron 
England to go to Vienna) they broke up, and removed ty 
Oſtmaeel, whence they continued their march the next dy 
to Brecht. During the march, fifty ſquadrons of the enemy 
came within muſket-ſhat of the rear guard of monſieu 
Auverquerque's army, and they put grenadiers into the vil 
lages of Herentals, Brumel, and Nyle, to ſupport thoſe 
ſquadrons ; but they did not think fit to attack that genenl, 
They fell into Herantals, and plundered the waggons d 
about thirty ſutlers, who ſtaid behind contrary to order; 
and, when monſieur Auverquerque's troops were employed 
in breaking down fix bridges, over which they had paſſe 
the Neere, they fired briſkly upon them from their rampart 
and either killed or wounded above twenty men. 

Santvliet On the 24th of October, count Noyelles inveſted Sant 
ſurren- vliet with fifteen battalions and eight ſquadrons, detached 
dered to from the duke of Marlborough's army, and fix battalions 
the allies. drawn out of Bergen-op-zoom, and other garriſons. On 
| the 29th, two large breaches being made, monſieur Auver- 
querque gave orders, that all the grenadiers of the army, 
ſupported by three battalions of the garriſon of Bergen-op- 
200m, ſhould be ready to attack the fort the next morning 
But, that evening, the beſieged beat a parley, and count 
Noyelles having ſent word to the governor, that he, with 
his garriſon, muſt expe& no other terms, than to be made 
priſoners of war; after ſome deliberation, he ſurrendered 

upon theſe conditions. | „5 
Dieſt While the allies were engaged in the ſiege of Santvliet, 
an the elector of Bavaria made a detachment, on the 24th 0! 
by the October, to ſurpriſe Dieſt, under the command of Don 
French. Marcello de Grimaldi; and, at the ſame time, ſent word to 
count d' Artagnan, governor of Louvain, to join them on 
the march with his garriſon. Whereupon, they unexpect 
; <edly appeared before the place, immediately ſecured all tir 
ayenues on each fide the Demer, and ſent a trumpeter t 
—ͤ Wer 5 cos Co „ 4 +8 os 15 . ſummon 
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* the governor to xr age which he refuſin 170. 
t eleyen ocl paniſh troops attacked a ſmall 4 


ary d on an eminence, and carried it with the loſs of thirty 
d n killed or wounded. About two all the Spaniſh, French, 


Bavarian troops of the detachment, advanced ſword in 
y un- nd to make a general ſtorm ; but the garriſon, not think- 
ved Wi fit to ſtand it, beat a parley, and ſurrendered priſoners 4 
ng re- var; and about five o'clock the troops of the two 
sens took poſſeſſion of the town. The garriſon conſiſted 
from four battalions, and a regiment of dragoons, and was 


nmanded by brigadier Gaudecker, who, being carried pri- 


t day er to Bruſſels, ſent a relation of this misfortune to the States, 
nemy {ſicluding, ** That he was extremely concerned, that, at- 
nſicur iter thirty-four years ſervice, performed without the leaſt 
ie vil- diſgrace or ſtain to his reputation, he ſhould be put into 


a place where a man of honour was not capable of de- 

fending himſelf.” In this manner ended the campaign in 
Netherlands, which, by prince Lewis of Baden's back- 

dneſs, and the caution of the Dutch deputics, was leſs 

rious than was expected, for the duke of Marlborough 

never known to ſet out ſo full of hopes, as in the be- 

ing of it, But things had not anſwered his expectation, 

th regard to the motions of the confederates on the Proceed, 


Sant- per-Rhine, the emperor, having expreſſed to colonel ings on 

achel rel his great diſſatisfaction at the fatal cauſes which had the 

alions re the duke of Marlvorough's meaſures on the Moſelle, Rhine, 
On {Watched immediately general Gronsfelt and count Wells 


prince Lewis of Baden, to expoſtulate the matter with 


army, , in order to prevent the like miſmanagements for the 
n-op- The prince, finding his honour ſullied on that ac- 
rning. Int, publiſhed a manifeſto, endeayouring to clear himſelf, 
count {Wcb contained ſome reflections upon a particular perſon, 
with Ui was induſtriouſly ſuppreſſed. In the mean time, the 
made {rial army continued at Lauterburg, in which advanta- 


s poſt marſhal Villars did not think fit to attack them. 
rever, in the beginning of July, he advanced to Croon- 


tvliet, iſendurg, took part of the garriſon priſoners of war, 
th of came in ſight of the imperial army. They made ſome 

' DonW*%5, but found all the poſts ſo well guarded, that after 

ord to ing conſumed the forage between Lauter and Landau, 

n on {liſhed the walls of Croon-Weiſſenburg, and the lines 
,pect-"t that place, they retired towards Hagenau. Soon after, Ihe 


itte French not only raiſed the lines about Triers, but be- French 

er to and took Homburg, the Palatines having ſurrendered take 

nmoN place upon articles. Hon- 
K 2 Marſhal burg. 
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1705, Marſhal Villars, having paſſed the Rhine at Straſburg 

. Ly yd) the bth of Auguſt, obliged general Thungen to do the 


The with the Imperialiſts; and, on the 12th, prince Lewis 
French Baden arrived in the camp at Stolhoffen. The prince hy 


— ing taken a review of the N and held a council of N 
Ha — reſolved to advance in the night directly towards the enen i 
Fasenau. who were very advantageouſly incamped. But marſy 
Villars had no ſooner notice of his approach, but he 
under the cannon of Kehl, and a few days after repaſſed HI 
Rhine. On the 22d, the prince of Baden repaſſed te: 
river with his army, leaving the count de la Tour with 
twelve thouſand men to guard the lines of Stolhoffen; uit: 
on the 28th advanced in order to attack the lines of Hagenaliiſſeht 
although they were ſtrongly guarded. The enemy at ii th 
made ſome reſiſtance ; but the count de Merci with N 
horſe, attacked them with that vigour, that he ſoon malWrule 
himſelf maſter of the lines. After this, he perceived Wei 
\ enemy's whole army drawn up in order of battle; but Meili. 
prince of Baden having notice of it, immediately reinforiihi 
him with two regiments of horſe, and advanced binn, « 
with part of the army to ſupport him, ſo that the Fr ati 
thought fit to retire. The Imperialiſts loſt no more Huy t 
one lieutenant and ſixteen ſoldiers in forcing the lu eng 
whereas the enemy had near four hundred killed or taken Whudied 
Druſen- The Imperial and French armies having been ſeror 
heim times within ſight of one another, it was expected on H ac: 


taken by fides, that an engagement would have enſued. But pri 
the confe- Lewis being reinforced by ten battalions and twenty { 
derates, drons of the Pruſſian troops, marſhal Villars, on the 1 


of September, thought fit ta decamp in the night with 
utmoſt privacy, and retire towards Straſburg. The f 
day nine ſquadrons and nine batzalions, with a detachn 
of grenadiers, under the command of count de Frize, * 
ordered to beſiege Druſenheim, a fortified place in Alſace 
The trenches were opened on the 19th, and the attacks 
carried on with ſo much vigour, that the garriſon, conlil 
of about four hundred men, ſurrendered, on the 24th, 
The confederates found in the place 


ſoners of war. 


hundred facks of meal, four pieces of cannon, four 


(a) Druſenheim is a fortified 
poſt in Alſace, through which 
the lines of Hagenau run to- 
wards the Rhine. It was taken 
by prince Lewis of Baden as 
above mentioned, but ſince re- 


north from Srraſhurg, a 


mu f 


taken by the French. It 
about a league weſt df 
Rhine, four miles ſouth-e 
Hagenau, eleven miles # 


miles weſt of Stolhoffen. 


05 
ewis ( 
ce ha 
of wa 
enemy 


wing under him the 


ing at the head of ſo 


acquired, - : 
it pn — — Leopold V. died in May this year. He was The Ems 
ty e moſt knowing and the moſt virtuous prince of his com- peror Le- 
the 1 union ; only he wanted the judgment which was neceſſary 9p21d's . 
with r conducting great affairs at ſuch critical times. He was — — 
he almoſt always betrayed; and yet he was ſo firm to thoſe, who — 1 


i) Hagenau is a city of 
perman oe the circle of the 
pper Rhine, and lantgrave- 
im of Alſatia, once imperial, 
t in an uncertain ſtate, ſince 
taking of Landau by the 
\e—mans in 1702 ; for, in 1703, 
French re-poſleſled it, and, 


ſkets, and twelve barrels of powder; and the takin 
gaye an opportunity to the Imperialiſts cloſely to block 
1 On the 28th, 1 (1) was inveſted by and Ha- 
hment, commanded by g 
— generals Erffa, and Arnheim. 
diſh infantry of the king of Pruflia, and that of Wirtem- 
„were empl in that ſiege, with twenty ſquadrons : 
d though the place had a good counterſcarp, a large ditch 
ll of water, and a ſtrong wall, yet the garriſon made but 
lender reſiſtance, offering to ſurrender the 5th of October 
pon articles; but, none being allowed, but to be made 
ſoners of war, they reſolved to quit the place in the 
jeht, and retire to Savern. The place not being inveſted 
that fide, they put their deſign in execution, to the great 
ſatisfaction of prince Lewis of Baden. 
Iruſenheim and Hagenau inabled the Germans to ſecure 
ir quarters on that ſide of the Rhine, and ve 
litated the projects of the enſuing campaign. Thus no- 
ling was done by that noble army, under the prince of Ba- 
n, equal either to their numbers or ſtrength, or to the re- 
tion which he had formerly acquired. This was con- 
to the general expectation; for it was thought, that, 
great an army, he would have 
udied to fignalize himſelf, if it had been but to rival the 
oy, which the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene 


ad the addreſs to inſinuate themſelves into his good opinion —- 
d confidence, that it was not poſſible to let him ſee thoſe 
iſcarriages, which ruined his affairs ſo often, and brought 
lem ſometimes near the laſt 


extremities. Of theſe every 


in 1704; drew lines by it, 
which prince Lewis of Baden 
forced this campaign, and took 
the town. It was retaken by 


the French in 1706. It ſtands 


on the river Matebrun, thirteen 
miles almoſt north of Straſburg 
and as many weſt of Baden. 


g of 1705. b 


The taking of 


much 
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1705. body elſe ſeemed more ſenſible than he himſelf. He 
vout and ſtrict in his religion, and was fo implicit in jy 

| ſubmiſſion to thoſe prieſts who had credit with him, 
particularly the Jeſuits, that he owed all his troubles to the 
counſets. The perſecutions they be in Hungary mai 
ne great war; which gave the Turks occaſion to beſig 
2 tenna, by which he was almoſt intirely ſwallowed u 
| This danger did not produce more caution : After the peu 
of Carlowitz, there was ſo much violence and opprefſion i 
the government of Hungary, both of papiſts and protef 

- ants, that this raiſed another war there; which, in conjure 
tion with the revolt of the elector of Bavaria, brought hi 
a ſecond time very near utter ruin. Yet, he could not he 
prevailed upon, etther to puniſh, or ſo much as ſuſpe& tho 
Who had fo fatally intangled his affairs, that without forei 
aid nothing could have extricated him. He was natural 
merciful-to a fault; for even the puniſhment of crimind 
was uneaſy to him. Yet all the crueky in the perſecution 
heretics ſeemed to raiſe no relentings in him. It could n 
but be obſerved by all proteſtants, how much the ill infu 
ence of the popiſh religion appeared in him, who was on 
of the mildeſt and moſt virtuous princes of the age, fine 
cruelty in the matters of religion had a full courſe . hin 
though it was as contrary to his natural temper as it was t 
his intereſt, and proved oftner than once almoſt fatal to a 
his affairs. His fon Joſeph, elected king of the Roman 
fucceeded him both. in his NY and elective dignitie 
It was given out, that he would apply himſelf much to du 
ſinels, and would avoid thoſe rocks, on which his fathe 
had ſtruck, and almoſt fplit, and correct thoſe errors, 
which his father's eaſineſs had expoſed him. He prom 
to thoſe miniſters, whom the, queen and the ſtates had | 
his court, that he would offer all reaſonable terms to d 
Hungarians; and he conſented to their ſetting on foot 
treaty, hr which they were to be the mediators, and becom 
the guarantees for the obſervance of ſuch articles, as ſhouk 
be agreed on; and he gave great hopes, that he would nc 
continue in that ſubjection to the prieſts, to which his fathe 
had been captivated. He deſired to confer with the dul 
of Marlborough, and- to concert all affairs with him. Th 
queen conſented to this, and the duke ſet out from ti 
army, and arrived on the 12th" of November, N. S. 
Vienna, where he was treated with great freedom: 
confidence, and had all the aſſurances, that could be gi 
him in words, He found, that the emperor was high 
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ch credit in the empire, eſpecially with the circles of Swabia 
ad Franconia, that it was neceſſary to bear with that which 


ould not be helped. The duke of Marlborough returned 


o perfectly to accommodate himſelf to, the king of Pruſſia's 
emper, that he ſucceeded in every thing that he propoſed, 
nd renewed all treaties for one year longer. He went from 
hence to the court of Hanover, and there he gave them 
ull aſſurances of the queen's adhering firmly to their inte- 
eſts, in maintaining the ſucceſſion to the crown in that 
amily ; with which the elector was fully ſatisfied ; but it 
appeared the electreſs had a mind to be invited over to Eng- 
land. From thence he came back to the Hague, where 
having ſettled ſeveral important matters with the States- 
eneral, particularly the taking ten thouſand men more into 
the pay of England and Holland, to reinforce Prince Eu- 
genes army in Italy, he returned to England, and arrived at 
dt. James's on the 3oth of December (1). 


ies in Italy. He had a weak army, and it was both ill 


ountry of Bergamo: At laſt he broke through Cuſano, 
here there was a very hot action between him and the duke 
ff Vendoſme. Both ſides pretended they had the victory, 
7 the duke repaſſed the river, and the Imperialiſts kept the 
eld of battle. The French threatened Turin with a ſiege, 
but they began with Chivas, which held out ſome months, 
and was at laſt abandoned. The duke de Feuillade com- 

| K 4 manded 


hrough the hereditary dominions to Berlin, where he learned 


(1) The earl of Sunderland 
was ſent — extraordinary to 


liments of condolence on the 
death of his father the emperor 
Leopold, and of congratulation 
on his imperial majeſty's acceſ- 
hon to the throne ; both which 
lad been notified 'to our court 
by count Gallas, the Imperial 
envoy extraordinary, upon 
which ſomething ha 

worth remembering. It w 
debated in council, whether 
the queen and the court ſhould 
go into mourning for the late 


the emperor Joſeph, with com- 


2 | 


emperor, and the majority of 
the council gave their opi- 
nion far the negative ; becauſe 
the emperors of Germany, aſ- 
ſuming too great a ſuperiority 
over other crowned heads, had 
hitherto refuſed to mourn for 
the monarchs of Great-Britain. 
But count Gallas, having in his 
maſter's name promiſed, that 
for the future the emperor 
would mourn for the kings and 
ym of England, her maje- 

y went into mourning for the 
late emperor. 
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lasted with prince Lewis of Baden; but that prince had 1704: 
\ — 5 


Prince Eugene encountered this year with great difficul- Affairs it 
Italy. 
provided, and ill paid. He was long ſhut up within the Burnet. 


/ 


| | | 
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1705. qui the army near Turin, and ſeemed to diſpoſe ever le A 
yon thing in order to a ſiege ; but the deſign was turned upon 
W ——— re: though late in the year, That place made a bray ent 
reſiſtance fot many weeks, but in December was obliged v ore, 
capitulate; and was demoliſhed by the French. ir Jc 
The firmneſs, which the duke of Savoy expreſſed in [Pet 
theſe loſſes, was the wonder of all Europe. He had now bu Whurfui 
a ſmall army of eight thouſand foot and four thoufand horſe, Nas n 
and had ſcarce territory enough to ſupport theſe. He hai f bei 
no conſiderable places left him but Coni and Turin. But he g it 
ſeemed refolved to be driven out of all, rather than abandon WI Th 
the grand alliance. His ducheſs with all the clergy, and ing. 
indeed all his ſubjects, deſired him to ſubmit to the neceſſity Ne F 
of his affairs. But nothing could ſhake him. He admitted 
none of his biſhops nor clergy into his councils, nor had any lies 
certain confeffor, but ſent ſometimes to the Dominicans, and Whoſe 
fometimes to the Franciſcans, for a prieſt, when he intended A 
to go to confeſſion. a rgec 
Affairs in GibeatiaP Was defended with great bravery and reſolution, We 


Spain and Sir John Leake (as has been related) who was left with iſto G 
Portugal. part of the confederate fleet in thoſe ſeas, upon notice that ſl! tt 
Barnet. Pointi, with a ſquadron of French men of war, was arrived i 


| ron of at Gibraltar, in order to beſiege the place by ſea, as the ence 
In In. Spaniards had done by land, "ſailed from Liſbon in Octobe, early 
quiry. and came fo unexpectedly, that he ſurprized two of the ene- 


my's frigates of thirty-four guns each, one of twelve, a fire- Engl 
flip, and two Engliſh prizes, all which, being run aſhore, Ml 
were burnt; and one of thirty guns was taken. Where- 
upon, having reinforced the gatriſon with two thouſand men, Ihe 2 
he returned to Liſon. * 
In the end of February following, Sir John Leake recei - the e 
ed advice that Pointi was again arrived in the bay of Gib- bim, 
raltar with fourteen men of war and two fire-ſhips, and that N bein 
the French and Spaniſh army * to make a general aſſault N gene 
upon the town. Upon this advice, Sir John Leake failed {Wjoine 
again from Liſbon to its relief. In his way he met admiral Ius, 
7 who was ſent from England to increaſe his force. nen 
y this addition he bad a ſtrong fleet of thirty men of war, ¶ te 
and therefore held on his courſe with the utmoſt expedition, {Wlenc 
hoping to find Pointi in the bay of Gibraltar. But, on the Won t 
gth of March, he diſcovered five fail of the enemies making {Wreari 
out of the bay to follow the reſt of their ſquadron, which I that 
went off upon the firſt notice of his approach. Theſe he im- ver: 
mediately gave chace to, and ſoon after one of them, called prop 
the Arrogant, of ſixty guns, was taken; as were two — 


4 


SF Seq AND 

le Ardent of ſixty- ſix, and the Marquiſe of fifty-ſix, after 
ou little reſiſtance, ; The other two, the Magnanime of 
venty- four, and the Lis of 1 guns, were run a- 
ore, and burnt by the enemies themſelves near Marbella. 
ir John ſailed up the Mediterranean, to ſee if he could over- 


in Ire the teſt of the French ſquadron ; but, after a fruitleſs 

w but Whurfuit for ſome days, he returned back to Gibraltar, which 

horſe, Was now ſo well ſupplied, that the Spaniards loft all hopes 

e hai being able to take it, and therefore raiſed the ſiege, turn- 

ut he g it into a very feeble blockade. | 

anden WY The campaign in Portugal had a very promiſing begin- Hiſt. of 


„and ing. For the vigorous defence of Gibraltar, as it obliged ; 
ceſlity he Frencly and Spaniards to draw moft of their forces that Impartial 


nitted ivay, fo it gave an opportunity to the Portugueſe and their Inquiry. 
dam Nes ta invade Spain, both on the frontiers of Boyra, and 
„ and {hoſe of Alentejo. This, however, was undertaken againſt 


adyiee of ſome great men of the court of Liſbon, who 
rged, that, conſidering how much the auxiliary forces had 


ation, Neen weakened by the detachments ſent by the lord Galwa 
with o Gibraltar, the confederate army could not take the field, 
that ill they were Joined by the recruits expected from England 
rived {nd Holland. But the earl of Galway over-ruled that pre- 
s the ſence, and, by his care and induſtry, the preparations for an 
ober, early campaign were not much retarded by the king of Por- 
ene- tugal's indifpofition, during which, the queen dowager of 
fire- CEC intruſted wich the regency of the kingdom. 
hore, oſt of the troops appointed to take the field being aſſem- 
nere · 


led near Eſtremos, they began their march from thence on 
the 24th' of April, N. 9. the Conde das Galveas, a Portu- 
gueſe, havitig the chief command; the Conde de la Corſona, 
the ear of Galway, and baron Fagel, commanding under 
him, each his week alternately; the Conde de Villaverde, 
being general of the horſe,” and the viſcount of Barbacena, 
generat of the artillery. Four days after, the army, being 
ailed {joined by a confiderable number of horſe and foot from El- 
nical Ns, way found to conſiſt of above twenty-four thouſand 
Drce, I wen; and, having no enemy to oppoſe them in the field, 
war, che generals reſolved to attack their fortified towns. Va- 
ion, ¶lencia d' Alcantara was firſt beſieged, and carried by ſtorm 
the {Won the 8th of May, N. 8. The garriſon of e 
king {Waring the ſame fate, ſurrendered the place, on the 22d of 
hich WW that month, upon articles. After which, feveral councils 
— — — the eart of Galway and 8 aget 
pr ege of jox; but it was e 
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Portugueſe upon ſeveral pretences. The oa. gr ad 
8 continuing their inſtances, offerin 
ſeveral expedients to remove all difficulties, it was reſohd 
to draw near Badajox, and endeavour to fall on marſh 
de Theſſe, who was poſted with about four thouſand bott 
and foot on the banks of the Guadiana, to cover thy 
important place. Accordingly the army marched on th 
th of June, N. S. and made ſome preparations: to pai 
Guadinna; but, not being able to get a ſufficient number d 
pontons to make bridges, and wanting other neceſlariz 
for a ſiege, it was thought proper to lay that enterprize, 
and, in the mean time, to ſend the troops into quarters d 
Wye Ges things paſſed ſide of Alentejo, 
hile theſe things p on the jo, the 
marquis das Minas, who commanded the Portugueſe force 
in the province of Beyra, attacked the town of Salvatern, 
and made the garriſon priſoners of war ; after which, the 
Portugueſe, plundered and burnt Sarca, which the French 
ous and inhabitants had abandoned upon their approach, 
ut the marquis das Minas's progreſs was ſoon ſtopped by: 
body of French and Spaniards, which marched againſt hin, 
and obliged him to retire to Penamacos. | 
Notwithſtanding the earl of Galway's inceſſant ſolicitations, 
and the ſolemn engagements of the Portugueſe to king Charles 
of Spain to take the field in the beginning of September, in 
order to give the Spaniards a diverſion, they continued in 
their quarters till the end of that month, when all the con- 
federate forces being drawn together in the neighbourhood d 
Elvas, ſeveral councils of war were held to regulate ti: WW 0a, 
operations of the autumn campaign. Some propoſed to lege 
march directly to Merida, to deſtroy the magazines, which Wher, 
the enemy had in that place; others, to march into Spail Mme 
another way than by Eſtremadura; and others again, the I out 
fiege of Badajox, which the earl of Galway at laſt pre- ¶ land 
vailed with the Portugueſe to undertake, as the moſt prope! ¶ ſore 
means to give the enemy ſo conſiderable a diverſion, that I dea. 
they ſhould not be able to oppoſe the earl of Peterborough WM his 1 
attempt on Catalonia. I rece 
The generals being ſenſible, that the diviſions among WM hand 
them about the punctilios of command had hitherto been 2 I tat. 
reat obſtruction to the execution of their projects, reſolved ¶ the 
if poſſible to prevent the like inconveniences Dr the future; Ml the 
and, in order thereto, agreed; that the earl of Galw3)» WW dera 
baron Fagel, and the conde de Corſona ſhould command Wl Bad 
each in turn, for a week, as camp-maſters-general, = 


mong 
een 3 
ſolved 
ture; 
Iway, 
mand 


under 
the 


warquiſs das Minas generaliſſimo. This 
bout the command being removed, the army marched on 
he 1ſt of October, N. S. towards Badajox, which they 
hed the 3d, and opened the trenches the next day. 
he ſiege was carried on with ſo good ſucceſs, that it was 
hought almoſt impoſſible, that the enterpriſe ſhould miſ- 
ry, as it did by an unforeſeen accident. On the 11th of 
Qober, in the afternoon, a bomb of the enemy falling on 
ne of the batteries of the beſiegers, and blowing up the 
xowder with ſome of the gunners, the earl of 24 and 
baron Fagel repaired thither immediately, to encourage the 
oldiers, and give the directions; and, as the 


had both their arms lifted up, a cannon-ball from an o 


aſtle paſſed between them, took off the ſleeve of baron Fa- 


gel, and ſtruck off the lord Galway's right hand, a little 


low the elbow. The earl being obliged to be carried away, 
baron Fagel took upon him the command of the army, 


and direction of the and the batteries continued fir- 


ing with ſo great execution, that the beſiegers reckoned to 
ſtorm the place on the 15th. But the marquiſs de Theſſe, 
having aſſembled three thouſand horſe and five thouſand foot 
at Talayera, marched the night between the 13th and 14th 
with ſuch expedition and ſecrecy, that in the morning they 
were drawn up in battalia, flanking the left wing of the con- 
federates, After ſome time ſpent in conſultations, the whole 
confederate army paſſed the Guadiana, in order to fight the 
enemy; but the marquiſs de Theſſe, having thrown a relief 
of a thouſand men into Badajox, retired over the Chev 

with as great diligence as he advanced ; ard, on the 17th of 
October, N. S. the confederates thought fit to raiſe the 
lege. Baron Fagel, who being weary of a ſervice where 
there was little or no —— among the generals, had 
ſome time before demanded and obtained to be recalled, ſet 
out immediately for Liſbon, and there embarked for Hol- 
land, with the mortification of having the miſcarriage be- 
fore Badajox imputed to him, of which he endeavoured to 
clear himſelf in print. As for the ear! of Galway, befides 
his being condoled by the king of Portugal in a letter, and 
receiving another from the queen, written all with her own 


hand, he had the ſatisfaction of having it generally believed, 


that, if the diſpoſition, which he had made for preventing 
the enemy's deſign, and was approved in the council of war 
the morning he loſt his arm, had been executed, the confe- 
derates would not have been obliged to raiſe the ſiege of 
Balajox, : 

* 
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1705, , By this time all Europe was 228 ſuccei 


of the confederates in Catalonia. Towards the Jatter end d 
. the Engliſh fleet, with about five thouſand land-forcy 
n board, under the. joint command of fir Cloudeſly Show 


0 
and the earl of Peterborough, ſailed from St. Helen's, ani 


arrived at Liſbon the 20th of June, N. S. a week after thy 
Dutch fleet, commanded by admiral Allemonde, was cone 
into that river. The carl of Galway, with the other general, 
being about the ſame time come ta Liſbon, ſeveral 'council 
were held about the intended expedition of the confederat 
or and upon the preſſing inſtances of the earl of Peter. 
borough, the earl of Galway was prevailed with to let hin 
take with him the beſt part of two Engliſh regiments of dn. 
ons, the lord Raby's and Cunningham's. The prince d 
eſſe d' Armſtadt, arriving at this re at Liſbon fron 
Gibraltar, gave king Charles III. poſitive aſſurances of the in- 
clinations of the province of Catalonia and kingdom of Va. 
lencia to declare for him, which, together with his being 
weary of Portugal, made him reſolve to try his fortune with 
the earl of Peterborough. This, however, was vehemetil 
oppoſed by ſome Spanifh grandees; but their reaſons being 
over-ruled by the earl of Peterborough's ſtronger argumentz 
the king was confirmed in his reſolution, and having ſent 
back the prives of d' Armſtadt, to Gibraltar, to get the 
arriſon of that place in readineſs to embark, he went on 
| the Ranelagh with the earl of Peterborough. They 
put to fea on the a8 th of July, N. S. and, in a few days after, 
arrived in the bay of Gibraltar, here he was received a 
lawful Sovereign; and having taken on board the battalions 
of Engliſh guards, and three old regiments, which had lately 
ſo bravely defended the place, and left two new raiſed battali 
ons in garriſon there, they failed again the 5th of Augult 
N. S. Six days after they came to another in the bay of Al. 
tea, in, order to water; and the earl of Peterborough cauſed 
a manifeſto to be publiſhed in Spaniſh, declaring, + That he 
«© was not come into theſe parts to take poſſeſſion of any place, 


< im the name of her Britannic majeſty, or of the States. 


« houſe of Auſtria. to the monarchy of Spain, and to defen 
4 the good and loyal ſubjects of the Spaniſh monarchy, and 
te free them from the unſupportable yoke of a government 
« of foreigners... Hereupon, all the inhabitants of Altea, 
and the neighbouring villages came to acknowledge bis 


& general, but to maintain the juſt right of the moſt aug 


Catholic majeſty, implocing his protection, and brought witd 


them the fruits of the country, and other neceſſary Dy” 


aa fc wp tt --ovoPpee os = 
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declared for king Charles III. and ſeized the town of Denea, 


-forcy 

not far from Altea bay.” His catholic majeſty appointed major- 
2 Ramos, —— had aſſiſted the — of Heſſe 4 Alm 
ter th nadt in the ſiege of Gibraltar, to be governor of that place, 
com ſending with him about four hundred men for its greater ſe- 
nerals, I curity- All this while the motions of the confederate fleet 
punch I not only kept the French and Spaniards in alarms, but the 
dera WY allies themſelves in ſuſpence; there being various conjectures 
Peter. about the true deſign of this expedition. It appears by a 
et hin letter from on board the Britannia in Altea bay, dated Auguſt 
f dra- 1, N. 8.“ That the earl of Peterborough having got nine- 
ice of MY © teen battalions of infantry, about one thouſand three hun- 
| fron {WM dred horſe, with a good train of artillery, and the king of 
he in: © Spain on board the eek, his lordſhip deſigned to have gone 
f Va. directly for Italy, where, with the forces that were to join 


being Wl © him, either from the duke of Savoy or prince Eugene, 


with WY © he might have driven the French out of Italy, and ſet his 


erith Wl © royal highneſs at liberty to employ his forces another 
being Ml © . But when letters arrived at Liſbon from Turin 

« and Genoa, adviſing of the good diſpoſition of the Cata- 
r ſent “ lans in favour of Charles III, that four thouſand of them 
t the © had actually taken up arms, this broke his lordſhip's for- 
at on WW © mer meaſures, and obliged him, contrary to his inclinations, 
They to frame deſigns upon Catalonia, according to new or- 
after, “ ders.” But whatever ground there was for this, the fleet, 
ed u having failed from Altea bay about the middle of Auguſt, 
lions N. S. arrived in the bay of Barcelona the 22d of the ſame 
ately WY month (a). | "The 


guſt, (a) Biſhop Burnet ſays, The , ſent to our court, of the dif. 
F Al- firſt deſign of this expedition poſitions of thoſe of that prin- 
uſed was concerted with the duke of Fs the orders which King 
+ he Savoy; and the forces they had Charles deſired were ſent, an 

on board were either to join brought by a runner, that was 
him, or to make an attempt on diſpatched from the queen to 
aer Naples and Sicily, as ſhould be the fleet; ſo the fleet ſteered 
guft found moſt adviſable: There to the coaſt of Catalonia, to 
tend were agents employed in differ- try what could be done there. 
and ent parts of Spain, to give an I he earl of Peterborough, who 
nent account of the diſpoſition peo- had ſet his heart on Italy, and 


tea, ple were in, and of what ſeemed on prince Eugene, was not a 
his moſt practicable. A body of little diſpleaſed with this, as 
yith men roſe in Catalonia about appeared in a long letter from 


- Vick; upon theknowledge king him, which the lord treaſurer 
Charles had of this, and upon ſhewed the biſhop. Vol. II. 
other advertiſements, that were 420. 


t the ſame time, about eight hundred or a thouſand men in 1705. 
ie adjacent mountains, being weary of the French yohEe. 


, 


| * 


were all of opinion, that the ſiege could not be n 
| | | 7 wit 
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The prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt being ſent before wit 
ten Þ I twe frigates, to inquire into the poſture of affairs in those 


parts, he put into Mataro, four Jeagues from Barcelom; 
and having adviſed the people of Vick, who had declared for 
king Charles, to down to the ſea-ſide, he rejoined the 
fleet on the 23d of Auguſt; and the infantry were landed, 
not = without Atiy — but even with the affil. 
ance of the country people, who expreſſed great joy for the 
arrival of the fleet, and the catholic king. The next day, 
the dragoons, and part of the horſe, were ſet on ſhore, and 
joined the reſt of the forces, which were incamped about a 
quarter of a mile from the town of Barcelona on the eaſt. 
fide, in a place well fortified by nature. The circumference 
of the town being ſo large, that the forces from the fleet 
were not ſufficient to inveſt it, the people of the country 
aſſiſted them in ſecuring all the avenues. 

After the artillery and heavy baggage were landed, king 
Charles reſolved to go on ſhore, to encourage the expedition 
by his preſence, and ſhew himſelf to the people of the 
country, who came from divers parts in great multitudes, 


to ſee him. Accordingly, he landed on the 28th, N. 8. 


at four in the evening, and, when he went from on board, 
the whole fleet ſaluted him, that by this the inhabitants 
of Barcelona might be aſſured, that his catholic majeſty 
was come with the fleet. As ſoon as the king got on ſhore, 
an infinite number of people who came from Vick, and di- 
vers other towns and villages, with great acclamations, and 
repeated cries of Long live the king, ran to the water- ſide, 
caſt themſelves at his feet, and kiſſed his hand with all poſ- 
ſible demonſtrations of joy, inſomuch that it was difficult 
for him to get from among ſo great and joyful a multitude, 
But at laſt, mounting on horſeback, he rid to the camp, 
where the forces were all drawn up in a line to receive 
him. ] 

Barcelona had a garriſon in it of five thouſand men, who 
were commanded by officers intirely in the intereſts of king 
__ It ſeemed a very unreaſonable thing to undertake 
the ſiege of ſuch a place with ſo ſmall a force: They could 
not depend on the raw and undiſciplined multitudes, which 
came in to join them, who, if things ſucceeded not in thei 
hands, would ſoon abandon them, or perhaps ſtudy to 


merit a pardon by cutting their throats. 


A council of war was called to conſult on what could 
be propoſed and done, in which both Engliſh and Dutch 


% 


were nor did 


a) Dr. Friend, in his account 


duct in Spain, p. g. zd edit. 
ſerves, I hat his lordſhip, 
on encamping before Barce- 
na, found the ſcene of affairs 
ite otherwiſe, than what he 
as promiſed he ſhould meet 
th, Inſtead of ten thouſand 


g, and ſtrengthen his camp, 
ſaw only ſo many higlers and 
lers locking into jt. Inſtead 
a city in a weak condition, 
id ready to ſurrender upon the 
pearance of his troops, he 
and an orderly garrifon, and 
force almaſt equal to his ar- 
y, In theſe difficulties, his 
r(ſhip, as he was obliged by 
s inftrn&tzons, called frequent 
puncils of war; wherein day 
ter day, for above a fortnight 
ether, it was often unani- 
ouſly, and always by a majori- 
agreed, that, conſidering the 
eakneſs of our forces, and the 
rength of the enemy; conſi- 
ring that our batterries, as our 
gineers declared, would be 


le of the town we were mal- 
s of, as the fleet could well 
:; In ſhort, conſidering the 
xtreme want of every thing ne- 
lary towards ſpch an attempt, 
le ſiege was utterly. im racli. 
able. His lordſhip did indeed 
ice give his vote for the under- 
King; but from the councils 
war it will appear, that it was 
nly out of the extreme paſſion 
had to comply with the king 
' Spain's deſires, and not out 


the earl of Peterborough's 


nin arms, to cover his land- 


moſt as long a raiſing on the 


OF ENGLAND. 
th ſo ſmall a force (a), thoſe within being as ſtrong as 1705. 
— any thing elſe worth the. at- 
noting» They therefore thought, that no time was to 
4 ber that they were all to go again on board, and 

| | to 


of any confidence he had of ſuc- 
ceeding. At the ſame'time his 
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lordſhip propoſed and offered 


to his majeſty either to ſail with 
the whole fleet to Italy, in or- 
der to ſupport the duke of Sa- 
voy; or to march by land along 
the ſea-coaſt, where, with the 
countenance and aſſiſtance of 
the fleet, many towns of conſe- 
quence might be reduced, the 
whole country diſpoſed to de- 
clare for, and pay obedience to 
his catholic majeſty, as ſome 
pu of the neighbouring parts 

ad done ; and, upon any rea- 
ſonable encouragement from 
Catalonia, and the kingdoms of 
Valentia and Arragon, winter- 
quarters might be ſecured, and 
a body of troops raiſed out of 
them, which might enable his 
majeſty to march to Madrid 
next ſpring. But the author of 
the Impartial inquiry into the 
management of the war inSpain, 
printed at London in 1712, in 
8vo. obſerves, p. 27. that this 
extreme paſſion, which the earl 
of Peterborough had to comply 
with the king of Spain's de- 
fires, did not laſt long, as ap- 
pears from thoſe very councils 
of war, which were publiſhed 
by Dr. Friend; for in the firſt 


council held on the 16th of 


Auguſt 1705. O. S. the 
of 22 was N 
practicable, nemine contradi- 
cente; on the 22d a particular 
attack upon the curtain was 
propoſed, and the earl the only 
perſon, who approved it; on 
the 25th a general attack was 
Wat 
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to confider what coutſe was next ts be taket\ before th 
ſeaſon was ſpent, when the fleet would be 6bliged' to rem 
back again; ahd if they could not fix theinſelves_aty when 
before that time, they muſt it back with the fleet. Th 
prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt only was of opinion, that thy 
ought to ſet down before Barcelona, alledging, that he hi Þ* © 
ſecret intelligence of the good affections of many in the tow, 
who were well known to him, and on whom he relied; a0" 
he undertook to anſwer for their ſucceſs, This could en f 
ſatisfy thoſe, who knew nothing of his ſecrets, and cone 

| - quent 


propoſed for eighteen days, the prince of Heſſe ſhould pn. 
which was to only by cure a proportion of miquelen 
the earl, and the brigadiers upon which, the cart of Pet, ard 
Stanhope and St. Amand ; and borough having figned thy 
on the 26th it was reſolved by conncil in the affirmative 
all the generals, at the king of general, wrote a letter to the 
Spain's requeſt, to try their Sy prince of Heſſe, and ſent brigi 
tune eighteen days before the dier Stanhope to make 1 4 
town. But on the z8th another mand of men in behalf of tt 
council was held, wherein the land- council of war from th 
earl was as forward as any or flags; but coming on boni hat 
embarking the troops again; himſelf the ſame day, in regui¶ tbeſe 
and ſeems to have furniſhed the the ſafety of the fleet, hi 
generals with che reaſons of that lordſhip gave his opinion in 
reſolution ; which is the more writing as admiral, dired1y cos. 
probable, becauſe the reaſons trary to his opinion and requel 
alledged in that council were, as general; as appears from the 
that they had not been aſſiſted carſ' letter to the prince d 
either by the fleet, or the Heſſe of the 27th of Augult,and 
—_— people as they expec- his opinion at a council of v. th 
ted; that the king was uncer- of Engliſh and Dutch flag- f w 
tain in his reſolutions, ſome- ficers held on board the Britan-Wveral 
times for a march, ſometimes nia, Aug. 27, 1705. The to 
for a fiege; and that the de- * ſays the author of the Impart-Wſo! 5; 
puties of the Catalans had de- all nquiry, p. 32. his lords at 
clared to his lordſhip, that they *© having voted only condition for ff 
would not promiſe any number ally as general for undertał Nei hi 
of men to work in the trenches *© ing the fs e of Barcelona, and of H 
or batteries, or in any places having ards diſagreei lis n 
where they ſhould be expoſed * to the performance of tanz 
to fire. It is certain, that in the condition as damiral, we ma duo 
council of the 26th, when the * reaſonably conclude he coll f 
nerals reſolved to try their ( not vote for undertaking th*]* s 
fortune for eighteen days before * ſiege at all, and yet had 2 he 
the town, -it was deſired, that © mind the experiment ſhodl Clou 
the fleet would furniſh a cer- be made at the hazard of te Hf 
tain number of men; and that * other admirals in his * = 


lion in 
1y con. 
reque! 
om the 
nce 0 
alt,and 
of wat, 
lag o. 
Britan- 

Thus, 
npart. 
nal 
dition- 
lertak- 
na, aud 


agreed 
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ie did 
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ad 1 
ſhoold 


of the 


fence. 


* 
6 But 


my lord 
kduous to make him lay aſide 
all thoughts of it; as may 


ently 


em. 


ard with them. 


Bat however contradictory 
theſe two opinions may ap- 
pear, and however oppoſite 
they may have really been to 
his catholic majeſty's interelt ; 
this is not the only inſtance 
his lordſhip has given under 
bis own hand, of the little in- 
clination he had to dontribute 
to 888 of — 
as will plainly appear by ſe- 
vera „ 
u to what regards the kin 
of Spain's reſolution, I chink 
that may eaſily be accounted 
for from the different temper 
of his two generals, the prince 
of Heſſe continually adviſing 
his . to preſs the ſiege; 
eterborough as aſ- 


ſeen very evidently from 
de following letter to fir 


Cloudeſly Shovel from the 


prince of Heſſe, dated at the 


camp, Sept. 8, 1705. where- 
Vor. XVI, 
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could, only judge of things by what appeared to 1705. 

The debate laſted ſome hours: In concluſion tb! 
ag himſelf ſpoke near balf an hour ; he reſumed the whole 
hate; he anſwered all objections that were made againſt the 
ge, and treated every one of thoſe, who had made them, 
he anſwered them, with particular civilities. 
the truth of what the prince of Heſle had aſſerted, as being 
own to himſelf, He faid, in the ſtate in which his affairs 
en ſtood, nothing could be propoſed, that had not great 
iculties in it: All was doubtful, and much muſt be put 
hazard. But this ſeemed lefs dangerous than any other 
ing, that was propoſed ; many of his ſubjects had come 
d declared for him to the hazard of their lives; it became 
m therefore to let them ſee, that he would run the ſame 
He detired, that they would ſtay ſo 
ng with him, till ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all 
e world might be convinced, that nothing could be done; 
d he hoped, that till that appeared, they would not leave 
n. He added, that, if their orders obliged them to leave 


He ſupport- 


him, 


„in he writes thus: His ca- 
* tholic majeſty, being in the 
«+ greateſt trouble in the world 
* to find my lord Peterborough 
again reſolved to leave this 
«© etiterprize, hath his only re- 
« courſe to you; his majelty 
« declaring, that, if his lord{Wip 
* perſiſts in his reſolution to go 


away, his majeſty finding, 


that without reaſon his crown 
« and fo ſubjeas ſhall 
© be ſacrifced, is reſolved to 
« ſtay with them, happen what 
*« will. This I muſt acquaint 
„ you with, in hopes that you 
„will never permit ſuch a ' 
« cruel abandoning, and to 
© take your meaſures accord- 
« ingly. The king begs it of 
« you as the laſt favour, and 
« intreats you in the moſt ſub- 
« miſſive manner, to find out a 
« way; that his majeſty may 
% not be the ſacrifice of fools 
© and knaves.“ 

(1) Dr, 


L 
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1705. him, yet he could not leave his own ſubjects. Upon thi 
they reſolved to fit down before Barcelona, being all ama 
x to ſee ſo young a prince, fo little practiſed in buſineſs, 2 

in ſo nice a point with ſo much force, and conclude wi 
ſuch heroical dae, This proved happy in many n 
ſpects. It came to be known afterwards, that the Catila 
and Miquelets who had joined them, hearing that the 
were reſolved to abandon them and go back to their ſhi 
had reſolved, either out of reſentment, or that they mig 
merit their pardon, to murder as many of them as th 
could. When this ſmall army fat down before Barcelo 
they found they were too weak to beſiege it, and co 
ſcarce mount their cannon, When they came to exam 
their ſtores, they found them very defective, and far ſh 
F of the quantities, that by their lifts they expected to fi 
It ſoon appeared, that the intelligence was true concemi 
the inclinations of thoſe in the town : their affeRions ye 
intire to king Charles; but they were overawed by the g 
riſon, and by Velaſco, who, as well as the duke of Po iti 
who had the chief command, was devoted to the intereſt; dior 
king Philip. Deferters came daily from the town, 
bronght them intelligence: the moſt conſiderable thing m 
that fort Montjuic was very ill guarded, it being thode 
above their ſtrength to make an attempt upon it. It . f. 
concluded therefore, that all the hopes of reducing | hich 
lona, lay in the ſucceſs of their deſign on that fort (a). Ms 1 
Yo 


(a) Dr. Friend, in his ac- © concerned in the forming 
count of the earl of Peterbo- this deſign — The injuds 
rough's conduct in Spain, p. 32, “ ous, or rather impractici ng 
ſays, that his lordſhip * now * propoſals made by the pm 
© made uſe only of his own *. of Heſſe, and inſiſted un 
thoughts, and by an uncom- ** byqhim to the laſt, were! 
* mon artifice made that never * occaſion of theſe unanind 
„to be forgotten attack upon **, councils of war againf 
« fort Montjuic, the very foun- © enterpriſs which promi 
«« dation of all our footing in © ſuch certain ruin; and 
« Spain. This, I know, ſome © freedoms taken in diſcos 
« would attribute to the late by that prince had preve 

p prince of Heſſe. That brave any correſpondence for (a 
* prince indeed had two great © time between him and 
« a ſhare in the danger of this earl of Peterborough. 

* undertaking ; but, as he had “ far was this project 28 

* no command in the army, Montjuic from being prof 

« ſo he was not in the leak “ ſed by that * 
6& {Oral 


r ron 
Sir Cl 
camp, 
ck 
I do 
orris 
count 
ſterda) 
e king 
Juaint 


% . 


the 13th of September, 


ven to the court, where re- 
ſentments were very public 
nd remarkable, upon the 
orders to 7 e artil- 
ery and the king's baggage, 
hich his lordſhip bee... 6. 
he better to diſguiſe his real 
lelign, Nay, the excuſe the 
ul of Peterborough made 
to the prince of Heſſe for 
nviting him to aſſiſt in an 
action Je could not yet ac- 
quaint him with, was, that 


eceiving the enemy, had 
nade him reſolve to ſurpriſe 
is friends in an attempt, 
hich, however deſperate, 
vas yet the only poſſible 
11 of carrying on the ſiege 
ith ſucceſs.” | 

Va the other hand, the au- 
of the Impartial Inquiry 
d the management of the 
in Spain, p. 35. aſſures us, 
t the earl's project, for that 
e at leaſt, was of a quite 
rent nature from that of the 
> upon fort Montjuic; 
ch he proves from the fol- 
ng original papers, viz. a 
er from the prince of Heſſe 
dir Cloudeſly Shovel from 
camp, Septemb. 10, 1705, 
mach are theſe words: 

do not doubt captain 
orris hath given you an 
count of what happened 
lterday. Notwithſtanding, 
e king hath ordered me to 
J0aint you of all the parti - 


ming 
injude 
actici 
de pm 
ed upt 
were t 
1animE 
aink 


er fide of Barcelona, that the true deſign might not 
pected, for all the hopes of ſucceſs lay in the ſecrecy 


ordſhip, that in truth the 
earl of Peterborough was 
forced to make it a ſecret 


ne indiſpenſable neceſſity of 
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#0 bodies were ordered to march ſecretly in the night 
N. S. and to move towards the 
be Montjuic 
of attacked 


* culars. Having found that 
* the laid-officers were not to 
© be reduced to conſent to the 
attack upon this place, my 
lord Peterborough hath been 
at laſt diſpoſed to offer to the 
* king, for an expedient, the 
* march to Tarragona, and 
* from thence to extend our 
quarters to Tortoſa, and even 
into Valencia: which the 
king willingly accepted, as 
the only hopes left for him, 
that might conduct him to 
the throne, ſecing that no- 
thing elſe could be done; ſo 
© that this march is now fully 
« reſolved upon for next Mon- 
day or Thurſday. The king, 
© at the ſame time, deſires of 
« you to conſider, that, his per- 
« ſon ſtaying in this kingdom, 
jf it would not be ſerviceable, 
that the fleet, or of it, 
during our march, ſhould 
* make themſelves maſters of 
Majorca, or Minorca, and 
« Fvica, where no reſiſtance can 
« be made; and then to leave 
jn the winter ſome ſquadron 
* of light frigates in the Alfa- 
* ques, and to ſecure Port- 
Mahon with another; which 
place, you know, is large 
enough, ſo that ten years ago 
the whole Smyrna and Turky 
fleet came there to an anchor, 
Then his majeſty defires your 
opinion, before we leave this 
place, if it would not be con- 
« yenient to throw ſome ſhells, 
and cannonade the place, 
« where they build their gallies, 
* and there to ſummon the 

L 3 town, 
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1705. the march. The firſt body conſiſted of eight hundred, » 
booth the prince of Heſſe and the earl of Peterborough | 
them. The other body conſiſted of fix hundred, who y 

do follow theſe at ſome diſtance, aud were not to ci 4 
3 | ; 200 | 


town, and then to make ſome 
attack with boats and with 
* ladders by the country-people, 
according to the anſwer the 
* goveraor ſhall give; all which 
I leave to your beſt conſide- 
ration. His catholic majeſty 
relies in every part on your 
good zeal and particular love, 
« you have ſhewn on all occa- 
* ſions to his perſon, and ſhall 
* always owe to you the good 
* ſucceſs of this undertaking.” 
The next paper cited is the 
king of Spain's agreement to 
the expedient propoſed to him 
by the earl of Feterborough, 
dated at the camp September 
16, N. S. 1705. in theſe words: 
My lord earl of Peterborough, 
I accept the offer you make 
me, ſceing, by the reſolutions 
* of the councils of war, there 
remains nothing elſe to ſup- 
* Port me in Spain ; ſo that, I 
* aſſure you, 1 ſhall remain 
* Poſitive in the reſolution of 
* marching into the country, 
* being what you may take up- 
* on yourſelf, and juſtify it, 
© becauſe the council of war 
* had determined upon it. For 
* the reſt of the diſpoſitions 
© and particulars of the march, 
and of further deſigns to be 
formed, they will be eaſil 
* regulated by you, and thoſe 
* perſons that I ſhall appoint 
to aſſiſt you on my part, re- 
poſing an intire truſt in you, 
and the zeal you expreſs to 
my ſervice. | 
The author of the Impartial 


Inquiry then takes notice of * blew up the encmy's 17 


Dr. Friend's not allowing 6 
prince of Heſſe any ſhare in 
deſign againſt Montjuic, 
cauſe of the open miſunee 
ſtanding at that time bety 
that prince and the eatl 
Peterborough, who even © 
cealed that deſign from 
court, * And yet, ſays the a 
* thor of the Impartial Inqur 
the prince of Heſſe went) 


nothing of the prince's leg 


junteer upon this proſe * 
which one would think r 
ſhould hardly have done p. 
thoſe circumſtances, had Std 
thought been intirely my lop'*** * 
Peterborough's, and key Wi ++ 
ſecret from his highnels t dead 
the execution, But to f. n 


« 

« 

c 

c 

4 

* ſervice and experience, 4 
to paſs over the improbabll 
of hislordſhip's having form 
in ſo little a time as one i 
* a ha roject again 
« fort, Meh he could not pt 
* fibly know ſo well » 
prince, that had been vicen 
of Catalonia in king Chat 
Ild's time, and had defend: 
Barcelona againſt the duke 
* Vendoſme ; let us exam 
© into the ſucceſs of this attal 
* which was, that a — 
* prenadiers, ſupported d 
E — of Hells, carried 
© before them, and made the 
« ſelves maſters of the 0 
«* works ; but the taking of! 
* Dungeon, which began de! 
«* deſpaired of, was alterW 


* intirely owing to the accent 
* tal firing of a bomb. Menace. 
lat! 
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1705. by the time that they had gained the top of the bill; 
hy three hundred of them, being commanded to another { 
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va 


of the fort, were ſeparated from the reſt, and, miſtaln 
their way, fell into the hands of a body of men fenty 
from the town to reinforce the garriſon in the fort. Bei 
they were ſeparated, the whole body had attacked the oy 
works, and carried them. But, while the prince of Hd 
was leading on his men, he received a ſhot in his bot 
upon which he fell; yet he would not be carried off, 
continued too long in the place giving orders, and died i 
few hours, much and juſtly lamented. The governor | 
the fort, ſecing a ſmall body in poſſeſſion of the out- wol 
reſolved to ſally out upon them, and drew up four hundi 
men for that purpoſe. Theſe would ſoon have maſters 
ſmall and wearied body, diſheartened by ſo great a loſs; ( 
that, if he had followed his own reſolution, all would ha 
been loſt ; for all that brigadier Stanhope could have don 
would have been to receive and bring off ſuch as got to hin 
but one of thoſe newly taken happening to cry out, O pa 
c prince of Heſſe the governor hearing this, called f 
him, and examined him; and when he 22 that bo 
the prince of Heſſe and the earl of Peterborough were wi 
that body, he concluded, that the whole army was certait 
coming up after them; and, reflecting on that, he thoug 


* poſſible, to ſtop captain Ca- 
t vendiſh's proceeding till to- 
morrow morning. Captain 
* Norris will inform you more 
* at large about the matter in 
* queſtion. My lord Peterbo-, 
rough deſires me to write theſe 
lines, and hopes, that this 
* night's buſineſs will make us 
all eaſy. 

The author of the Impartial 
Inquiry then gives us two let- 
ters of Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
which not only contain an exact 
journal of the ſiege, but like- 
wiſe ſhew, that ſomething was 
due in the reduction of Qata- 
lonia to the good diſpoſition of 
the people, and a great deal to 
the aſſiſtance of the fleet. 

Mr. Boyer, in his hiſtory of 
queen Anne, p. 203, alerts, 


That it was the prince of Hel 
who propoſed to the ear! 
Peterborough the ſcheme 
ſurpriſing the fort of Moni 
and deſired, that his lord 
would give him only a thoula 
men for that purpoſe, offen 
himſelf to conduct and cor 
mand them; and that the e 
baving taken a view of ti 
fort, and of the town on t 
ſide, and maturely weighed | 
highneſs's reaſous, and con 
dered the manner in which | 
intended to proceed in the 
tack, not only concurred v 


the prince, and readily gras Ki 
hin th thouſand —_ preſhi 
fired, but likewife reſolved W'eloly 
ſup rt his highneſs hin{4WM ind t. 
with a thouſand men that, 


and ſome dragoons, 
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ch ſuperior to him; for which reaſon he reſolved not to 
ve a ſally, but to keep within, and maintain the fort 
ainſt them. Thus the ear] of Peterborough continued 
et in the out-works, and being reinforced with more 
en, he attacked the fort, but with no great hopes of ſuc- 
is bog eding, till throwing a few bombs into it, one of them fell 
che magazine of powder, and blew it up, by which 


livered up the place, X 

This ſucceſs was the more conſiderable, as the town of 
rcelona lay juſt under the hill on which the fort ſtood. 
pon this, the party in Barcelona that was well affected to 
ng Charles, began to reſume their courage, and to ſhew 
jemſelves. Nor did the earl of Peterborough loſe any time 
improving his advantages, for, as ſoon as Stanhope's bri- * 
de, and ſome other troops were come up, he cauſed the 
enches to be opened, and four batteries of cannon, and 
o of mortars, to be erected; in which ſervice, both the 
liquelets and the Engliſh and Dutch ſeamen were very 
eful. In the mean time, the bomb-veſlels threw about 
dur hundred ſhells into the town, which occaſioned a great 
onſternation among the people; and the Patteries fired with 
d much ſucceſs, that, on the 4th of hee N. S. Don 
ranciſco de Velaſco conſented to capitulate; and brigadier 
tanhope was exchanged, with count de Ribeira, as bln 
[he viceroy made ſeveral extravagant demands, the debate- 
hg of which continued till the gth, when it was agreed, 
hat the garriſon ſhould march out with all the marks of 
Ionour, be tranſported by ſea to St. Felix near Palamos, 
ind conducted from thence to Gironne. But, upon advice 
hat Gironne had ſurrendered to king Charles III. it was 
reed, that Velaſco, with his garriſon, ſhould be tranſ- 
ported to Roſes, which, by this time, was the only place 
n Catalonia that had not declared for the houſe of Auſtria. 
hus was actompliſhed the conqueſt of the largeſt and 
ncheſt province cf Spain, with an army ſcarce double the 
umber of the garriſon of Barcelona. 

King Charles was received into that city with great ex- 
preſſions of joy. In the firſt tranſport, the people ſeemed 
reſolved to break through the articles granted to the garriſon, 
and to make ſacrifices of the chief officers at leaſt. Upon 
that, the earl of 8 brigadier Stanhope and 


4 other 


vas not fit for him to expoſe his men, ſince he believed, 1705. 
t the body which they were to attack, would be oon 


e governor and ſome of the beſt officers were killed ; Sept. 7. 
d this ſtruck the reſt with ſuch a conſternation, that they. N. N. 
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1705. other officers,- rode about the ſtreets to ſtop this fury, a 
Leryn— to prevail with the people to maintain their articles reli 
oully ; and, in doing this, they ran a greater hazard fr 
the ſhooting and fire, that was flying about in that diforde, 
than they had done during the whole ſiege. They at lu 
quieted the people, and the articles of capitulation wer 
punctually obſerved, | 

Brigadier Stanhope was ſoon after ſent to England, . 
give a full relation of this great tranſaction ; by whom kin 
queen an Charles wrote to the queen a long and clear account of 4| 

cconn tof his affairs, full of great acknowledgements of her aſliſtance 
bi affairs. with a high commendation of all her ſubjects, eſpecially 
Burnet, the kings Peterborough. "This letter was all written wit 


King 
Charles 
ſends the 


the king's own hand, and the French of it was fo little cor. 
rect, that it was not like what a ſecretary would have dram 
for him, and therefore it was concluded, that it was penned 
by himſelf. The lord-treaſurer had likewiſe another let 
from him, all in his own hand; one correction in whict 
ſeemed to make it evident, that the king compoſed it him. 
ſelf (a). He wrote, towards the end of the letter, that he 
muſt depend on his protection: upon reflection, that worl 
ſeemed not fit for him to uſe to a ſubject, and therefore u 
daſhed out, but the letters were ſtill plain ; and, inſtead df 
it, application was writ over it. Theſe letters gave a great 
idea of fo young and unexperienced a prince, who was able 
to write with ſo much clearneſs, judgment, and force. Nos 
could he receive much aſſiſtance from the prince of Lich- 
tenſtein, who was, by all accounts, a man of a low genius 
who thought of nothing but the ways of inriching himlel 
eyen at the hazard of ruining his maſter's buſineſs. 

A council of war being held at Barcelona, it was thought 
fit to comply with the king's reſolution of venturing his own 
perſon with the Catalans ; and that the earl of Peterborough 

ſhould continue with that prince with the land forces, and 
as many of the marines as could be ſpared from the ſervice 
of the ſhips. The ſeaſon of the year being far ſpent, i 
was, at the ſame time, relolved, That Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 
and admiral Allemonde ſhould return home immediately; 
that twenty-five Engliſh and fifteen Dutch men of wa 
ſhould winter at Liſbon, under the command of Sir John 
Leake and rear-admiral Waſſenaer; and that four Engliſh 
and two Dutch frigates ſhould be left at Barcelona. The 
fleet ſailed from thence a few days after ; and Don Velaſco, 
4 not thinking himſelf ſafe at Roſes, and having deſired to be 
4 © +, * tranſported 

(a) Biſhop Burnet ſaw both theſe letters. 
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anſported to Malaga, was landed there, with about a 1705. 
houſand men of the garriſon of Barcelona, The reſt having Cy 
-adily liſted themſelves in the ſervice of king Charles, a 
egiment of five hundred dragoons was formed out of them 
or his guard ; and fix other regiments were afterwards raiſed 
dy the {tates of Catalonia, 

While the well- affected Miquelets and Catalans, headed 
by the count de Cifuentes, and aſſiſted by the Engliſh and 
Dutch forces, ſecured themſelves in the cities and towns of 
arragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, St. Mattheo, Gironne, and 
ther places, don Raphael Nebot, a Catalan, having quitted 

ing Philip's ſervice, came with his whole regiment of five 

ndred horſe, and one hundred and fifty horſe more, that 
boined him, to Denia, where being reinforced by major-ge- 
neral Ramos, with part of the garriſon, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of Xabea, Oliva, Gandia, and Alxira, in the 
ingdom of Valencia. Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſles, they | 
marched to the capital city with a thouſand horſe, five 
hundred foot, and a great number of the militia, and, by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome of the inhabitants, made themſelves 
maſters of that place, where they took the marquis de 
Villa-Garcia, the vice-roy, and the archbiſhop priſoners, 
Hereupon, the whole kingdom, the towns of Alicant and 
Peniſola excepted, declared for king Charles III, who im- 
mediately raiſed colone] Nebot to the poſt of a major-gene- 
ral; and, a few ow after, appointed the count de Cifuen- Dec 
tes, viceroy of Valencia, at which the earl of Peterborough, N. 8. 
who began to be jealous of that count, was not a little 
diſguſted. | 

In the firſt conſultation about the war, after the taking of Cam- 
Barcelona, the earl of Peterborough was of opinion, that paign in 
the forces ſhould be divided, and the better half march im- Valencia. 
mediately into Valencia, the reſt into Arragon. The Eng- Friend. 
iſh and Dutch major-generals, Cunningham and Schraten- 
bach, were againſt fatiguing and diminiſhing the troops; 
which they thought muſt be preſerved with the utmoſt 
care, ſince they were hardly ſufficjent to defend the places 
already poſſeſſed in Catalonia. The latter opinion prevailed ; 

d reſt could hardly be refuſed to troops, which had under- 
done ſuch hardſhips at ſea, and the fatigues of ſuch a ſiege. 
i wever, the earl of Peterborough obtained an univerſal 
conſent to ſend a good body to Lerida, and about one thou- 
land foot and two hundred horſe to Tortoſa, the bordering 
city on the kingdom of Valencia, With this ſmall force 
de impatiently preſſed for marching into Valencia — 

ere 


29, 


* 
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1705. there were ſome at court, who were better pleaſed, thy 
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A tee reduction of that kingdom ſhould be procured by thei 


Dec. 
N.S 


31, 


correſpondence and management, than that it ſhould be 
owing to her majeſty's arms. In the mean time, the city 
of Valencia was brought to declare for the houſe of Auſtria; 
but the „ n upon this occaſion were of ſhort continu- 
ance, and the diviſions at the court of Barcelona gave the 
enemy time to bring a body of three thouſand horſe and 2 
many foot into the kingdom of Valencia, under the command 
of the Conde de las Torres, a general of known coura 


and of long ſervice, who laid ſiege to St. Mattheo, where 


colonel Jones commanded fome hundreds of Miquelets, 
This place being of ſo great importance by its ſituation, in 
regard that all communication between Catalonia and Va. 
lencia muſt have been cut off, had it fallen into the enemy's 
hands, the news of its being beſieged gave great alarms to 
the court. However, upon a report that the country- people 
of Catalonia, Valencia, and Arragon had taken up arms, 
to the number of fixteen thouſand men; that they had ſur- 
rounded count Tilly, who had with him one thouſand horſe 
and one thouſand foot ; and that there was nothing wanting 


to the intire deſtruQion of thoſe troops before St. Mattheo, 


but a few officers, and ſome of the diſciplined troops, that 
were in Fortoſa, to encourage and direct this multitude, 
ſo conveniently poſted, the king ordered the earl of Peter- 
borough to give. ſpeedy directions in it. The earl regretted 
the loſt time too much to loſe one moment more ; and, in- 
ſtead of ſending to a ſubaltern the orders required, he imme- 
diately went poſt to Tortoſa; and, though St. Matthes 
was above thirty leagues from Barcelona, in about eight 
days from his departure, he found ways to raiſe that ſiege, 
though the report of the country's being up in arms was 


not true, and though he had nothing to depend upon but 


one thouſand foot and two hundred dragoons. The me- 
thods taken in effecting this were as much out of the com- 
mon road, as the reſolution to attempt it (a). 


Aſter 


(a) Dr. Friend gives a par- lordſhip had nothing to depend 
ticular account of this affair, upon but one thouſand foot and 
and ſays, p. 206, that the ene» two hundred dragoons. It is 
my was before St. Mattheo not hard to guefs what the ge- 
with between two thouſand neral opinion was in theſe cit- 
three hundred horſe, and about cumſtances ; neither did his 
four thouſand foot, whereas his lordſhip endeavour to * 

- 


* 


F 
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After the raiſing of the fiege St. Mattheo, the earl of 1705. 
Peterborough reſolved to make a ſhew of purfuing th. 


enemy, without intirely expo his little body, if they 
ſhould be better informed, and lay aſide their panic fear; 
and 


the officers, that it was reaſon- 
able to approach ſuch numbers 
with ſo inconſiderable force, 
but only made them ſenſible, 
that unleſs he could raiſe that 
ſege, their affairs were deſpe- 
rate, and therefore only capa- 
ble of deſperate remedies. Upon 
which, he defired his officers to 
be content to let him try his 
fortune, whether he could not 
by — 

that, which by downright force 
was utterly impracticable. The 
confidence which theſe gentle- 
men had in the earl's care and 
intelligence, made them on all 
occaſions approve of, or acqui- 
eſce at leaſt in his deſigns, 
whatever difficulties might ſeem 
to lie in the way. It is certain, 
the Conde de las Torres had 
not the leaſt notice of any ene- 
my, till thoſe employed by the 
earl of Peterborough gave him 
the account ; which was in ſuch 
a manner contrived by his lord- 
ſhip, and performed by his 
ſpies, that it obtained the deſi- 
red effect. His lordſhip never 
made uſe of any Spaniards, 
without getting the whole fa- 
mily in his poſſeſſion, to be an- 
ſwerable for thoſe he employed; 
and, as the people of that coun- 
try have very good natural parts, 
and will run any hazards for 
money, it was hard for the ge- 
neral of the other ſide to avoid 
being impoſed upon, without 
renouncing all intelligence, and 
refaling credit to every thing, 
though never ſo probable. 


ence and ſurpriſe effect 


By marches in the mountains, 
by dividing his troops, and b 
the help of obſcurity, his lord. 5 
ſhip brought all his men to 
meet in one night at a place 
called Traguera, within ſix 
miles of the enemy's camp; 
and there, having them 
within the walls, by his dili- 
gence and care he prevented any 
perſon from going out of town 
to give the enemy intelligence. 
He begun his march before day, 
and having with a ſmall party 
viewed the woods and hills, he 
placed a few dragoons and mi- 

uelets ſo cohveniently, that 

ey could not be ſeen but by 
thoſe they had already paſſed 
by, which his lordſhip took 
care to ſecure ; ſo that all the 
ſoldiers were brought to their 
reſpective poſts, to appear at 
an hour prefixed, ſoon after his 
lordſhip's ſpies had made the 
intended impreſſion on the ene- 
my's army. What this ſtrata- 

em was, and what influence 
it was deſigned to have upon 
the enemy, will be beſt con- 
ceived from this letter, which 
his lordſhip wrote to colonel 
Jones, who was then governor 
of St. Mattheo. 

© You will hardly believe 
« yourſelf what this letter in- 
forms you of, if it comes ſafe 
* toyou; and, though I have 
taken the beſt precautions, it 
will do little prejudice if it 
falls into the enemies hands, 
* ſince they ſhall ſee and feel 
* the troops, as ſoon almoſt as 

64 they ; 
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1705. and therefore, while they marched through a narrow plain 


leading to Valencia, the earl took along the edge of the 


hill, to a place called Albocazor. 
preſs from the king, with the melancholy account, “ That 
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they can receive intelligence, 


ſhould it be betrayed to them. 


The end for which I venture 
it to you, 1s, that you may 
prepare to open the furtheſt 
gate towards Valencia, and 
have your thouſand miquelets 
ready, who will have the em- 
ployment they love and are 
fit for, the following and pil- 
laging a flying enemy. The 
country 1s as one could wiſh 
for their intire deſtruction, 
Be ſure, upon the firlt appear- 
ance of our troops, and the 
firſt diſcharge of our artillery, 
= anſwer with an Engliſh 
alloo, and take to the moun- 
tains on the right with all 
your men. It is no matter 
waat becomes of the town; 
leave it to your miſtreſſes. 
The Conde de las Torres muſt 
take the plains, the hills on 
the left being almoſt impaſſa- 
ble, and ſecured by five or 
ſix thouſand of the country- 
people. But what will moſt 
gall them, the old regiment 
of Nebot, which revolted to 
us near Valencia, is likewiſe 
among them. 
l was eight days ago my- 
ſelf in Barcelona, and I be- 
lieve the Conde de las Torres 
muſt have ſo good intelligence 
from thence, that, he cannot 
be ignorant of it. What be- 
longs to my own troops, and 


my own reſolutions, I can 


eaſily keep from him, though 
nothing elſe. You know the 
force I have, and the multi- 
tudes that arc gathering from 


Here he received an ex- 


cc the 


* all) parts againſt us; ſo that 
I am forced to put the Whole 
upon this action; which mult 
be deciſive, to give any hopes 
of our deſperate game. 

* By nine or ten, within an 

© hour after you can reccive 
this, aſſure yourſelf you will 
* diſcover us on the top of the 
* hills, not two cannon-ſkot 
* from the camp. 
* 'The advantages of the ſca 
are inconceivable, and have 
contributed to bring about 
what you could never expect 
to ſee, a force almoſt equal to 
the enemy in number; and 
you know leſs would do our 
buſineſs. Beſides, never men 
were ſa tranſported, to be 
brought with ſuch ſecrecy ſo 
near an enemy. I have near 
* fix thouſand men locked up 
this night within the walls of 
Fraguera; I do not expect 
vou ſhould believe it, till you 
© ſee them. 

* You know we had a thou- 
* ſand foot and two hundred 
* dragoons in Tortoſa, Wills, 
* and a thouſand foot, Engliſh 
and Dutch, came down the 
* Ebro in boats; and I em- 
* barked a thouſand foot more 
* at Tarragona, which I landed 
at Virares; and the artillery 
from thence I brought in 
* country carts. It was eaſy to 
* aſſemble the horſe. Zinzen- 
dorf and Moras are as good 
* as our own, and with our 
* Engliſh dragoons make in all 
near two thouſand. But the 
whole depends upon leaving 

| « them 
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« that the body under prince I'ſercles Tilly in Arragon 
« was four or five thouſand, prefling upon all the places 
« near Lerida : that the duke of Anjou, with marſhal de 
„ Theſſe, was forming a body of ten thouſand men near 


them to retreat without in- 


terruption. 
Dear Jones, prove a good 
dragoon: be diligent and 


© alert; and preach that wel- 
come doctrine to your mi- 
« quelets,” © Plunder without 
« danger.” Your friend, 
PETERBOROUGH. 
This letter was given to two 
ſeveral perſons ; the one in- 
rated and ordered, by ſuch 
an hour in the morning, to pre- 
tend the betraying of it into the 
hands of the Conde de las Tor- 
res; the other was to remain 
hid in the mountains, and agreed 
with to endeavour to give it in 
the night to — Jones. 
This man was really perſuaded, 
that the number of troops was 
as conſiderable as was pretended. 
The firſt was ordered to ſay 
nothing of the earl of Peter- 
borough's force, leſt he might 
be expoſed to ill uſage, when 
the truth came to be diſcovered. 
When he had given the letter, 
he had directions to inform, 
where the other ſpy was hid, 
upon condition made for the 
ſecurity of his life. Whether 
the artificial account of the one, 
or the ſincere confeſſion of the 
other prevailed, is not known; 
but it is certain, that as ſoon as 
the letter was tranſlated, orders 
were given to prepare for a 
march; and, not long aſter, 
when, upon a retreat of a ſmall 
part of the enemy, ſome of the 
earl's men approached the top 


« Madrid, 


of the hill, which overlooks St. 
Mattheo, the whole army was 
in the utmoſt confuſion, the 
ſoldiers ſtriking their tents, 
loading their baggage, and pre- 
paring to quit the ſiege. 

In a very little time the 
troops of the earl of Peterbo- 
rough appeared on the top of 
the adjoining mountain, not 
above random cannon-ſhot from 
ſome part of the enemies camp. 
The country which was full of 
little riſing y”m_ and vallies, 
and covered with olive trees, 
being favourable for ſuch an 
approach, and the enemies ad- 
vanced party being drawn into 
the camp before any judgment 
could be formed of the earl's 
ſtrength, it was eaſy for him to 
make a ſhew of his forces to 
advantage. This ſurpriſe made 
their fears as as could be 
deſired ; and had the earl had 
any proportion of troops, he 
had a fair opportunity of cut- 
ting them all off, But he was 
content to let ſeven thouſand 
men go off without being at- 
tacked, and thought it enough 
to raiſe the ſiege with a force ſo 
diſproportionate as that of one 
thouſand two hundred ; after 
his lordſhip found not only all 
the informations, which enga- 

ed him in that attempt, in- 

tirely wrong, but his circum- 
ſtances ſo very difficult, as would 
have deterred any other man 
from ſo hazardous an under- 
taking. 


*7S 


« the duke of Noailles was entering, with near eight thou- 1706. 
« ſand men, in Catalonia, from the ſide of Rouſſillon - 


ſ 
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1705.. „ Madrid, which would ſoon be in motion; befides de Ie | 
2 © troops under the duke of Berwick on the fide of Po. ber 
6 tugal.” After theſe informations, the king acquaint Me n. 

him, that he was obliged to countermand the one thouſani rag 

foot, and three hundred horſe, which were appointed to jon Mart 

him, and were already come almoſt as far as 'Tortoſa. The 

letters from court at the ſame time repreſented the neceſſity order 

of defending Catalonia, and, above all, the care and pre- 

ſervation of the king's perſon ; but, however, in this matte; I dron. 

the earl had no poſitive orders from the king. In theſe cir. Nregu 
cumſtances, he adviſed with his officers, who were unani- arc 

mouſly of opinion, that all endeavours ought to be uſed for 

the ſpeedy defence of Catalonia. The earl fo far complied 

with the council of war, as to give orders to the foot, with 

a ſmall party of horſe, to march back to Vinares, fix leagues 

from Tortoſa, where, in caſe of neceſſity, he could embark 

the foot in boats, and throw them ſecurely into the Ebro; 

but being, fully reſolved never to repaſs that river, without 

politive orders from the king, he ſet out with a party of 
1 wo horſe to purſue the enemy, The earl expreſſed himſelf very 


freely upog that ſubject, in a letter he wrote from Alcala 
to the king, wherein he told him, „That, if his majeſty 
% would have believed him, he probably had not only had, 
at this time, a viceroy of Valencia, but the kingdom 
concluding, © That, if the time loſt expoſed him to a facri- 
&« fice, at leaſt he would periſh with honour, and as a man 
„ deſerving a better fate.” At the ſame time, the eat 
ſent orders to the thouſand Spaniſh foot and three hundred 
horſe, to enter into Valencia; and, in cafe the king ſhould 
again remand them to Lerida, he had fent poſitive orden 
for colonel Wills to march immediately with an equal num- 
ber of horſe and foot to his aſſiſtance. This reſolution pro- 
duced the deſired effect; and orders were ſent from the 
court at Barcelona to the Spaniſh forces, to follow the di- 
rection of the Engliſh general. Hereupon the earl of Pe. 
terborough continued the purſuit of the enemy, who retire 
from bim with the ſame precipitation as they had fled from 
St. Mattheo, being ſtill, by the ſame artifices ( uſed to 
make them raiſe the ſiege) perſuaded, that they were fol- 
lowed by conſiderable forces. After ſeveral days march, the Wot 
earl poſſeſſed himſelf of Nules, where he began to form (W"" 
that cavalry, which ſecured the kingdom of Valencia, and 
afterwards contributed to ſave Barcelona; taking near two WW | | 
hundred horſe in a place, where the enemy had three thou- 
ſand men the day before. After this, he came to 9. a” 
x x 
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le la Plana, a town populous, rich, and well- affected, 1705. 
here having procured and bought eight hundred horſes, wed 


he not only recruited the diſmounted Engliſh and Spaniſh 
ragoons, but formed a new regiment>of dragoons out of 
part of the lord Barrimore's regiment of foot ; the command 
of which new corps he gave to lieutenant-colonel Pierce, 
ordering the remaining officers of the old to return to Eng- 
land, to recruit the fame. Having drawn together ten ſqua- 
drons of horſe and dragoons, and four battalions of foot, 
regular forces, beſides about three thouſand militia, he 
marched to Molviedro, the ancient Saguntum, fo famous 
in the Roman hiſtory, four leagues diftant from Valencia, 
where brigadier Mahoni, an Iriſh officer, had, under his 
command, about eight hundred men, near half of whom 
were his own regiment of dragoons. The town and caſtle 
were an old fortification, ſecured by a river, which the earl 
of Peterborough was to paſs, and ſo were capable of making 
ſome reſiſtance. But, brigadier Mahoni having conſented 
to an interview with the earl, the latter made ſo advanta- 
geous a ſhow of his ſtrength, that Mahoni was at laſt in- 
duced to ſurrender the town, being allowed to withdraw 
his troops. At the ſame time, the earl of Peterborough fo 
dexterouſly raiſed jealouſies of Mahoni in ſeveral of the Spa- 
niſh officers, and in the duke of Arcos, who had ſucceeded 
the Conde de las Torres, that he met with no diſturbance 
in his march through the plain from Molviedro to Valencia, 
where he was received with extraordinary demonſtrations of 
Joy. Whole bodies of prieſts and friers, in their ſeveral 
habits, were regimented and drawn up under arms to attend 
him, publickly acknowledging, that they owed their preſer- 

lation to his reſolution and activity (a). | 
| About 


(a) Dr. Friend obſerves, 
268, that his lordſhip had, as 
bis officers conceived, two in- 
ſuperable difficulties; the one 
to get poſſeſſion of Molviedro, 
and ſecure the paſs on the river; 
de other, to pafs the two leagues 
of the 4 which were be- 
wit Molviedro and Valencia, 
before ſo good and ſo ſtrong a 

y of horſe as that command- 
« by Mahoni, His lordſhip 
Ws in hopes, if he ſucceeded 
m one, to eompaſs the other; 


. and to that end, as Won as he 


found the treaty with Mahoni 
in a fair way, he choſe two 
Iriſh dragoons out of Zinzen- 
dorf's regiment, which he well 
inſtructed and well paid, and 
ſent immediately as dofortars to 
the duke of Arcos, He pro- 
miſed to make them officers, it 
ſucceeded ; which was 
punctually made to one, 
who well had deſerved it, the 
other dying ſoon after his return. 
They were to diſcover * — 
uke 
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An action latel 
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Iſtevan de 
Litera. 


Jan 22, 
N. 8. 
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About this time a conſiderable action happened near F 
n de Litera. Major - general Connyngham, who uz 
y made lieutenant-general, and commanded in Leich, 
with a ſtrong garriſon of Engliſh and Dutch, having inte. 
ligence, that the enemy about Balbaſtro deſigned to attac 
ſome of his dragoons at Tamarite, he immediately ſent thi 
ther colonel Wills with fix hundred men ; upon which the 
enemy repaſſed the river, and retired to Balbaſtro. Thie 
days after, the chevalier d'Asfeld, with nine ſquadrons d 
horſe and dragoons, and as many battalions of 


duke of Arcos, that being hid 
under the rocks of the hill, 
where they were drinking a 
glaſs of wine, they had heard 
all the diſcourſe between the 
earl and Mahoni: that they ſaw 
five thouſand piſtoles delivered; 
and that Mahoni was to be a 
major-general upon the Engliſh 
and Spaniſh eſtabliſhment, and 


to command a body of ten 


thouſand Iriſh catholics, which 


were railing for the ſervice of 
king Charles, They agreed 
with the duke of Arcos to have 


no reward, if he were not ſoon . 


made ſenſible of the truth of 
what they ſaid by Mahoni him- 
ſelf; ſince they were perſuaded, 
that he would ſoon ſend to en- 
gage the duke of Arcos to 
march immediately with the 
whole army towards the Car- 
thuſian convent, under pretence 
of joining with his horſe, in 
order to prevent the earl of 
Peterborough from paſling the 
plains of Molviedro ; but that, 
whereas this march muſt be 
made in the night, all matters 
were ſo agreed and contrived 
betwixt the. earl and Mahoni, 
and the troops ſo placed, that 
he muſt fall into the ambuſhes 
deſigned, and run great hazards 
of an intire defeat. It fell out, 
that ſoon after thoſe ſpies had 
given this account to the duke 
ef Arcos, Mahoni's aid-de-camp 


© neral ſuſpedted to his malter 


& quis in hofle requirat i- 


foot, al 
French, 


arrived with propoſals exadl 
to the ſame purpoſe. The $pz. 
niſh general (whoſe ſuſpicion 
were confirmed by the jealoy. 
ſies which the earl of Peterbo. 
rough had raiſed in ſeveral d 
the Spaniſh officers, who were 
come from Molviedro to hin 
inſtead of complying with the 
immediate march propoſed 9 
Mahoni, removed his camp 
quite the contrary way. Mahon 
with his horſe expoſed thewhole 
army at the Carthuſian convent, 
till the approach of the earl of 
Peterborough made him retire 
to the duke of Arcos's camp; 
and as ſoon as he arrived, he 
was ſecuted by that general, 
and ſent to Madrid. But, when 
Mahoni came to tell his ſtory at 
court, he was made a majot- 
general, and the duke of Arco: 
was recalled, : 

The author of the Impartil 
Inquiry into the management 
of the war in Spain, having 
quoted this ftory from Dr. 
Friend, obſerves, p. 79, © That 
* it was not thus the Roman 
got poſſeſſion of Molviedro, 
* when it bore the name of 832. 
* guntum : they would nt 
6 — rendered an enemy 25 


© by arts unwarrantable, not 
did they ever interpret in ſo 
© looſe a ſenſe, Dolus an virtu 
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ar 9. 1, advanced to attack colonel Wills, who, the day 1705. 

) ws fore, had marched to St. Iſtevan de Litera, with no more 

enz in four hundred foot and _— dragoons. Upon the 

intel. Memy's approach, colonel Wills drew out his ſmall num- 

track r, and attacked their advanced guard fo briſkly, that he 

t thi- Wat them back to their body, and, purſuing them a league, 

h the liged them to retire in confuſion to Fons and Almana. 

[hre WR night, colonel Wills was joined by Connyngham and 

ns of lone! Palm, with the reſt of the troops, to the number 

t, A all of between eleven and twelve hundred men. The 

ench, t morning, the chevalier d'Asfeldt advanced with his 

adh Pops to attack the confederates, who thereupon drew out 

e S poſted their foot on a bill, towards which the enemy's 

icion t was marching. About eight o'clock they were fully 

ealor. Ngaged, and the enemy puſhed two companies of Engliſh 

terbo. fenadiers; but major Buſton marched up with ſome pla- 

ral bas, and beat them back again; at which time Connyng- 

? nern received a ſhot through his belly, and was carried of 

= lonel Wills having then the command, continued the 

ed by"! till three in the afternoon ; but, though the enemy 

loyed a great part of their forces to drive the confede- 

cam led a great pa - : 

abo es from the hill, yet they kept their ground with ſo much 

whole ſolution, that the enemy thought fit to retreat again to 

nvent, hans and Almana. The troops fought with extraordinary 

earl of WWrery on both ſides, ſo that the muzzles of their pieces 

retire t. The confederates had ſeveral officers, and about one 

„ed and fifty private men killed or wounded, but had 

; * priſoners taken from them; whereas the enemy had four 

"whey ared men killed, and left behind them a lieutenant- | 

ory a: Nonel, and a lieutenant of dragoons, who were made pri- Connytig- 
jor- n. Colonel Wills continued till five on the field of ham dies 


major- 
— le, and then marched to Balaguer, where lieutenant- 2 — 
e Connyngham died, three days after, of his wounds. . —— 
partial iron the news of the ſucceſs in Catalonia, the couneils oils of 
emem Portugal were quite changed. That court had a better Bortugal. 
* pe than formerly of the reduction of Spain. The war Burnet. 


Tha now divided, which lay wholly upon them before; and 
„mam French party there had no longer the old pretence to 
iedro, Nuſe their counſels by, that it was not fit for them to en- 
of Sa- Ne themſelves too deep in that war, nor to ptovoke the 
| not {Wiiards too much, and expoſe themſelves to revenge, if 
se. allies ſhould deſpair and grow weary of the war, and 
all their troops and fleets. But now, that they ſaw the 


carried on ſo far in the remoteſt corner of Spain, which 
virtu | give a great diverſion to king Philip's forces, it ſeemed 
ol. 4 J. M = . 
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1705. a much ſafer, as well as it was an eaſier thing, to Carry a 
Lanny the war with more vigour for the future. n this, 4 
| poſſible aſſurances were given the earl of Galway, th 
things ſhould be conducted hereafter fully to his ſatisfaQig; 

ſo that by his diſpatches to England it appeared, that þ 

was thoroughly convinced of the ſincerity of their inte. 

tions, of which he had been in great doubt, or rate 


deſpair. — 
Affairs at Affairs at ſea were more proſperous this year than di 
ſea. had been formerly. In the beginning of the ſeaſon, oy 


cruiſers took ſo many of the French privateers, that we h 

fome thouſands of their ſeamen in our hands ; and we ke 

ſuch a ſquadron before Breſt, that the French fleet did n 

think fit to venture out; and their Toulon ſquadron hu 

ſuffered ſo much in the action of the former years, thi 

they either could not or would not venture out. By thi 

means our navigation was ſafe, and our trade n 

Affairs in In Hungary matters went on very doubtfully. Tranf| 
Hyogary, vania was almoſt intirely ruined. Ragotſki had great mi 
fortunes there, as the court of Vienna publiſhed the progre 

of the new emperor's arms; but this was not to be mic 

depended upon. They could not conceal, on the othe 

hand, the. great ravages which the malecontents made i 


other places; ſo that Hungary continued to be a ſcene ¶MPeaſu 
| confuſton and plunder. Ha 
and in Poland was in no better condition. King Auguſt ay 


Poland. party continued firm to him, though his long ſtay in Saxan 
gave credit to a report ſpread about, that he was reſolved tt 
abandon that kingdom, and to return to it no more. Th 
ſummer paſt over in motions and actions of no great conk 
quence : what was gained in one place, was loſt in anothet 
Staniſlaus procured himſelf to be crowned, The old cg, nec 
nal, though ſummoned to Rome, would not go thithe 
He uttered himſelf to be forced to own Staniſlaus, but d 
before his coronation ; and that ceremony was performed 
the biſhop of Cujavia, The Muſcovites made as great ! 
vages in Lithuania, as they had formerly done in Livon 
The king of Sweden was in perpetual motion; but, th. 
he endeavoured it much, he could not bring things to 2% 
ciſive action. In the beginning of winter, king Auguſt! 
with two perſons only, broke through Poland in dilgun 
and got away to the Muſcovite army, which was put und 
his command. The campaign went on all the winter-ſealo 
which conſidering the extreme cold in thoſe parts, * 
thought a thing impracticable before, \ the ſpring aft 

| ; | Reinſchu 
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einſchild, a Swediſh general, fell upon the Saxon army, 1705. 
hich was far ſuperior to his in number; for he had not ww 
dove ten thouſand men, whereas the Saxons were about 

ighteen thouſand ; notwithſtanding which, he gave them 

total defeat, killed about ſeven thouſand, and took eight 

ouſand priſoners, and their camp-baggage and artillery. 

umbers, upon ſuch occaſions, are often ſwelled, but it is 

ain, this was an intire victory. The Swedes gave it 

Wt, that they had not loſt a thouſand men in the action; 

m nd yet even this great advantage was not like to put an 

nd to the war, nor to the diſtractions, into which that 

niſerable kingdom was caſt. In it the world ſaw the miſ- 

hiefs of an eleCtive government, eſpecially when the 

leftors have loſt their virtue, and ſet — to ſale, 

The king of Sweden continued in an obſtinate averſion 

o all terms of peace; his temper, courage, and his mili- 

ary conduct, were much commended ; but he grew too ſa- 

ae, and was fo poſitive and peremptory in his reſolutions, 

at Mat no applications could ſoften him, and he would ſcarce 

mit them to be made. He was devout almoſt to enthuſi- 

ſm; and he was ſeverely engaged in the Lutheran rigid- 

eſs, almoſt equally againſt papiſts and calviniſts ; but his 

lucation was ſo much neglected, that he had not an equal 

beaſure of knowledge to direct this zeal. | 4, 
Having given ſuch a view of the ſtate of Eurape this ſum- A parlia- 
er, as may ſerve to ſhew the proceedings in every part ment 
it, we ſhall now return to England. e election of . in 
de members of the houſe of commons was managed with — 2 
al and induſtry on both ſides. The elergy took great Sas 
ains to infuſe into all people tragical apprehenſions of 

e danger the church was in. The univerſities were in- 

med with this, and took all poſſible means to ſpread it 

er the nation with much vehemence. The danger of 

de church of England grew to be the word as given in 

narmy, Men were known as they anſwered it, None 

ried this higher than the jacobites, though they had made 

chiſm in the church. At laſt, even the papiſts, both at 

ome and abroad, ſeemed to be diſturbed with the fears 


0% ich the danger of our church put them under; and 
8 8 was ſupported by the Paris gazette, though of that the 
ll Al | * 1 : 

ſeemed aſhamed. Books were writ and diſperſed over 


& nation with great induſtty, to poſſeſs all people with 
ae apprehenſions that the church was to be given up, that 
de biſhops were betraying it, and that the court would ſelf 
to the diſſenters. Now it was, that the memorial of the 
M 2 church 
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church of England, penned by ſome zealous churchma, 
was printed and ſpread abroad, ſetting forth her melanchg 
ſituation and diſtreſs (a). They alſo oped, that this can. 
paign, proving leſs proſperous, than 


(a) This pamphlet was com- 
poted by Dr. Drake the phy- 


| fician, and others, and humbly 


offered to the conſideration of 
all true lovers of our church and 
conſtitution. In it was the fol- 
lowing paſſage : * Thoſe, that 
look no deeper than the ſur- 
face of things, are apt to con- 


* clude, without heſitation, that 


the church of England is in 
* a very flouriſhing condition. 
Its dignities and preferments 
* make a very.good ſhew, and 
the patronage of the queen 
* ſeems to promiſe a cantinu- 
* ance of proſperity. But, for 
* all this fine complexion and 
fair weather, there is an hec- 
* tic fever lurking in the very 
bowels of t, which, if not 
timely cured, will infe& all 
the humours, and at eng 
deſtroy the very being of it. 
The nation has a long time 
abounded with ſeQaries, who, 
in the preceding century, 
violently overturned both 
church and ſtate, tho' their 
own extravagance and con- 
fuſion, through a ſpecial pro- 
vidence, contributed more 
than human wiſdom to the 
re-eſtabliſhment of them. The 
ſons of thoſe men yet remain, 
and inherit, many of them, 
the principles of their fathers, 
It would therefore be no very 
uncharitableſuppoſition, with- 
out any other argument, to 
imagine them heirs of their- 
« deſigns likewiſe; for it is eaſ 

to demonſtrate, that fach 


_ + principles lead naturally to 


ad been expedeh 


migh 
* ſuch deſigns, and that nony 


nur 

* can heartily embrace oi oft 

* without having favour brit 

thoughts of the other. in t 

* can we blame them; for, i or | 

* any man is perſuaded i to0 

many of our ſectaries ara tlie 

* themſelves to be) that tel neg 

* diſcipline and worſhip of thei ber: 

* church of * * are u pret 

© abomination, his conſciene (uct 

will readily ſuggeſt to hin que 
that he ought to do his utnaii and 

* to purge the land from ſuc dam 

* abomination ; and upon th den 

* pretence has the church bei diſa 

* once already ſubverted, tho bum 

* raiſed again by God in ai thei 

* miraculous manner. In thoſe exce 

days a thorough reformation, read 

* root and branch, was the tit 

of all the pulpits, the Shibf take 
* boleth of the party. If, ſince wick 

the church recovered its anc pub! 

ent lyſtre and authority, they * 

have been more filent, and ] brea 
* appearance more moderat nd 
it is not that they are beteſ at 
* tempered or affected, but that Bolt 
* ſubmitting to the neceſſity off ad 
© the times, they have diſſen in a! 
* bled their intentions better I. dutif 
« Yetſome overt-attempts here ' eli 
and the whole courſe of thei, moſt 
proceedings in Scotland du tian 
* ring theſe two laſt reigns, ſuf. univ. 
* ficiently ſhew vs what treat thing 
ment we might expect, if theſ ve, 
had the power. But tbeſq f ®liv 
people, tho' they may har ter 
© the will, have not the powe on o 
* alone to endanger the church ever. 
* The difſenters are not ye ' ious 
* conſiderable enough for theiſi fut 1 
| « number! celec 


numbers (however they boaſt 
of them) wealth, or quality, to 
bring about any great change 
in the conſtitution of church 
or (fate, And our church is 
too ſtrong to be ſhaken, but 
thro' the treachery or fupine 
negligence of its own mem- 


pretend to be ſuch ; and, as. 
ſuch, palm themfelves fre- 
quently upon their country 
and church, to the irreparable 
damage of both. The ſud- 
den death of the late king 
diſappointed, mortified, and 
humbled the diſſenters and 
their abettors, the whigs, fo 
exceſſively, that they were 
ready to have thrown a blank 
to the church, and would have 
taken a general indemnity, 
with an excluſion from all 
public truſt and office. They, 
who not 4 month before, 
breathed nothing but defiance 

and infulred the church, and 
treated the princeſs with the 
moſt ſcandalous indignities 
and rudeſt calumnies, were 
in an inſtant grown the moſt 
* dutiful ſubjects, the moſt af- 
' eftionate friends, and the 
moſt peaceable, meek, chri- 
flian- ſpirited people in the 
univerſe. They preached no- 
thing but charity, peace, and 
' love, forgiveneſs of injuries, 
' oblivion' of wrongs, and the 
utter abolition and extincti- 
on of parties and fad ions for 
erer. So very good and = 
cious can men in fear be! 
but whence this humility and 
cejection of mind, this ſweet- 


bers, or thoſe, at leaſt, that 


voht put the nation into ill humour, which might fur- 
h them with ſome advantages | 
ie court acted with ſuch caution and coldnefs, that th: 
w. ig; 


In oppoſition to all this, 


* 


* neſs of temper? Was it natu- 
ral, or the reſult of mote 
extraordinary grace, or more 
chriſtian — than other 
men were poſſeſſed of? No; 
but they had juſt before in- 
« jured and affronted the prin- 
© ceſs and church of England in 
* ſo infolent and outrageous a 


manner, upon preſumption, 


© that durable ſchemes were 
upon the anvil in their fa- 
* your, that their own conſci- 
© ences, upon the vaniſhing 
* of them, prompted them to 
© feek pardon and peace, from 
* thoſe whom they had ſo a- 
© buſed, by an extraordinary 
* ſubmiſſion. But when, con- 
© trary to theſe fears, they found 
* the head of the church, and, 
© after her example, the mem- 
© bers of Fo too, — not 
only to ive, bur to forp 
6 — injuries, and that, 1 4 
of puniſhment, they met not 
© with ſo much as a rebuke 
or reproach, but comfortablg 
y - es and kind aſſurance⸗ 
* from the queen herſelf, and 
good countenance from ſome 
© of her prime miniſters, their 
© ſpirits were elated in an in- 
p fant z the ſpirit of humility 
* and pacification vaniſhed ; 
* their former inſolence and 
© preſumption returried upon 
them in full force; and they 
8 n to challenge and pro- 
0 wh the church as boldly as 
© ever. Thus far the hiflory 
© of their carriage towards the 
© church is public and recent, 
© as likewiſe the advances, that 
© have been made in their fa- 
M 3 * your, 
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1705. Whigs had very little ſtrength given them by the miniſter; 
managing the elections. 


as indifferent ſpectators, but the whi 
with great activity and zeal. The di 


A 
* your, and therepulſes, which 
* the church has met with. 
Every thing has paſſed in 
Scotland to the defire of the 
0 preſbytery, even to the en- 
* dangering the church and 


the diſheriſon of its crown, 
and the immediate prejudice 
of its ſovereignty ; but on the 
contrary, nothing for the ſe- 
curity of the church here, 
* which can not only boaſt it- 


NM K 24. a 


* ſelf to be a main branch of 


the civil conſtitution, but the 
prop and ſupport of the whole 
frame of government; which 
removed, it muſt neceſſarily 
? fall to the ground, as has 
been once fatally experjment- 
*.ed. All attempts to ſettle it 


on a perpetual foundation 


have been oppoſed and ren. 
* dered ineffectual by miniſters, 
who owe their preſent gran- 
« deur to its protection; and 
: who with aà prevarication 
? as ſhameful as their ingrati- 
* tude, pretend to votes and 
* ſpeak for it themſelves, while 
* they ſolicit and bribe others 
with penſions and places ta 
be againſt it. ä 
This laſt reflection was viſi- 
ly levelled againſt the duke of 
— and the lord 
treaſurer Godolphin; and the 
reſt of that libel, containing no 
leſs injurious infinuations againſt 
the queen herſelf for removin 
ſome of her miniſters, the gran 
jury of London and caunty of 
iddleſex, at the ſeſſions held 


zt the Qld-Bailey, on the 31ſt 


monarchy of England, and. 


hey ſeemed rather to look 
exerted themſelyg 
ters who had been 


former. 


of Auguſt, with the utmol 
* indignation and reſentment, 
* preſented one book, lately 
* printed by a notorious cn. 
s minal [David Edwards] (con- 
victed in that court for print 
and publiſhing a ſeditiou 
| treaſonable libel, for 
which he was fined and pills. 
© ried, and was now fled from 
* juſtice) intitled, The memori. 
© al of the church of Epgland, 


2 


* &c. to be a 


ſe, ſcandalous, 


and traiterous libel, ſecretly, 
but induſtriouſly ſpread 2. 
broad, to advance and ac. 
* compliſh traiterous and wicked 
«* deſigns, highly impeaching 
* the truth and fincerity of her 
* majeſty's royal reſolytion and 
« pious aſſurances to ſupport 
and preſerve our government, 
both in church and ſtate, the 
rights, liberties, and proper. 


© ties of all her 


ple ; and 


© alſo craftily d igned to re- 
« proach and ſcandalize her 
* wiſe and faithfyl miniſty, 
divide her councils, create 
© variances, diſputes, and di. 
© cords in her parliament, and 
© to raiſe and foment animoſi- 


ties, fears, and jealouſies a- 


* mongſt all her people. Upon 
this preſentment the court 0r- 
the ſaid libel to be forth- 
with burnt in the fight of the 
ſaid court then fitting, and alſo, 
on the Tueſday following, be- 
fore the Royal-exchange, which 


der 


was done — on ths 
4ſt of September, the ſherif 
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ſten in Mſrmerly much divided, were now united intirely in the in- 1705. 
= eſts of the government, and joined with the whigs ever. 
nielve; Where. | g 
d been I When the elections were all over, the court took more Sir Na- 
ormer. for it appeared, that they were ſure of a great majo- than 
; and the lord Godolphin declared himſelf more open- Wright 

utmal , than he had yet done, in favour of the whigs. The diſmiſſed. 
ment, Wt inſtance given of this, was the diſmiſſing of fir Nathan 

lately right, who had continued fo long lord-keeper, that he was 


len under a high degree of contempt with all ſides; even 

e tories, though he was wholly theirs, deſpiſing him. 

e was ſordidly covetous, and did not at all live ſuitably to 

at high poſt. He was become extremely rich, though 

was not charged with bribery in his court; but there 

a rumour with relation to the livings of the crown, 

at were given by the great ſeal, as if they were ſet to ſale 

the officers under him. The great-ſeal being ſent for, 

e cuſtody of it was given, in council to William Cowper, Cowper 
th the title of lord-keeper. He was a gentleman of a good made 
mily, of excellent parts, and of an engaging deportment, lord- 


12 ry eminent in his profeſſion, and had been, for many years, r 
ching nüdered as the man, who ſpoke the belt in the houſe of me 
of her Nmmons. His promotion was very acceptable to the whigs, 


n and 
1pport 


ho had been much diſguſted with the lord-treaſurer for the 
idneſs-he expreſſed, as if he would have maintained a neu- 


ment, diy between the two parties, though the one ſupported 

e, the im, while the other deſigned to ruin him. But this ſtep, I 
"PP preferring the new lord-keeper, went a great way to- 

o re. Nds reconciling the whigs to him (a). Second 

» der The new parliament met on the 25th of October. The parlia- 
ſtry, Wopearance in the houſe of commons was greater than had ment of 
create Ween known at the opening of any parliament for hfty years be- queen 
di. Ne; no leſs than four hundred and fifty-fix members being Anne. 

, and Wreſent, The firſt ſtruggle was about the choice of a ſpeaker, Hiſt. of 
moli- b Eur. Bur. 


es 2. Y p. H. C. 


Jpon Bf (2) The ducheſs of Marl- to contempt. His removal, III. 442. 
t or. Borough, in the account of her however. was a great los to the 
orth- Wondut (p. 159) ſays, The church, for which he had ever 
f the ert year n with her been a warm ftickler. And this 
alſo, Wijeſty to take the great ſeal loſs was the more ſenſibly felt 
be. om fir Nathan Wright, a man as his ſucceſſor my lord Cow- 
hich WMelpiſed by all parties, of no per, was not only of the whig- 
| the ue to the crown, and whoſe party, but of ſuch abilities and 
erifh kak and wretched conduct, in integrity, as brought a new 
e court of Chancery, had al- — to it in the nation. 
lt brought his very office in- M 4 
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1705- by which a judgment was to be made of the temper and i 
2 1 — of the members. The court declared for Mr. Ich 
Smith, a man of clear parts, and of a good expreſiam 
who was then in no employment, but had gone throw, 
eat poſts in the former reign with reputation and honou, 
Loring been a commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancelly 
of the exchequer. He had, from his firſt ſetting out in th 
world, been tharoughly in the principles and intereſts 9 
the whigs, yet with a due temper in all perſonal thing, 
with relation to the tories. But the tories all declared 
againſt him for Mr. Bromley, one of the repreſentatives d 
the univerſity of Oxford, a man of a grave department a 
good morals, but conſidered as a violent tory, and as 4 
great favourer of jacobites, which appeared evidently in 
relation which he printed of his travels. The marquis df 
Granby,” eldeſt fon to the duke of Rutland, who firſt pro- 
oſed Mr. Smith, was ſeconded by Mr, Robert Walpole ; and 
ir John Holland, the marquis of Hartington, fir Willin 
Strickland, fir Charles Turner, and ſome. others, ſpoke by 
turns on the ſame ſide. On the other hand, the earl of 
Dyſert recommended Mr. Bromley, and was ſupported by 
fir Thomas Hanmer, fir Edward Seymour, fir Willian 
Drake, Mr. Frederick Herne, Mr. Anneſley, and fir Ro- 
ger Moſtyn. No affair of that ſort had ever, been car- 
ried with ſuch heat on both ſides as this was: So that it 
was juſt to form a judgment upon it of the temper ai 
the houſe. After a — of about an hour and half, the 
houſe divided, and, two members being appointed to tel 
the voices, Mr. Smith had two-hundred and forty-eight, 
and Mr. Bromley two hundred and five only. Mr. Smith 
being, on the 27th of October, preſented to the queen, 
ſcated on the throne in the houſe of peers, ſhe approved 
0 _ of him, and made the following ſpeech to both 
outes, | 


My lords and gentlemen, | 

40 ave been very deſirous to meet you as early 2s | 
+6 * thought you might be called together without in- 
« convenience to yourſelves, And it is with much ſatis- 
« faction, I obſerve ſo full an appearance at the opening 
«© of the parliament, becauſe it is a ground for me to con- 
e clude, you are all convinced of the neceſlity of proſecuting 
* the juſt war, in which we are engaged, and therefore are 
** truly ſenſible, that it is of the greateſt importance to u, 
tt tq be timely in our preparations, , 

| &« Nothing 
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« Nothing can be more evident, than that if the French 1705. 
king continues maſter of the Spaniſh monarchy, the ba. 


« lance of the 22 in Europe is utterly deſtroyed, and 
he will be able in a ſhort time to ingroſs the trade and 
the wealth of the world. 

« No good Engliſhman could at any time be content to 
« ſit ſtill, and acquieſte in fuch a proſpect; and at this 
time we have great grounds to hope, that by the bleſ- 
« ſing of God upon our arms, and thoſe of our allies, a 
; foundation is laid for reſtoring the monarchy of 
« Spain to the houſe of Auſtria; the conſequences of 
© which will not only be ſafe and advantageous, but glori 
© ous for England, ar 

« I may add, we have learned by our own experience, 
that no peace with France will laſt longer, than the 
* firſt opportunity of their dividing the allies, and of attack- 
ing ſome of them with advantage, | 

« All our allies muſt needs be ſo ſenſible this is the true 
t ſtate of the caſe, that I make no doubt but meaſures 
| will ſoon be ſo concerted, as that, if we be not want- 
* ing to ourſelves, we ſhall ſee the next campaign begin 
* offenſively on all ſides againſt our cnemies, in a moſt 
' vigorous manner. | 

«7 muſt therefore deſire you, gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, to grant me the ſupplies, which will be requi- 


{ ſite for carrying on the next year's ſervice both gr and 
land; and, at the ſame time, to conſider, that the giving 


all poſſible diſpatch, will make the ſupply itſelf much 
more effectual. 
The firmneſs and conduct, which the duke of Savoy 
has ſhe wn amidſt extreme difficulties, is beyond example. 
have not been wanting to do all that was poſſible for 
me in order to his being ſupported. 
J ought to take notice to you, that the king of 
* Prufſia's troops have been very uſeful to this end. Your 
approbation of that treaty 
ment you gave upon it, leave me no doubt of being able 
to renew it for another year. | 
I take this occaſion to aſſure you, that not only what- 
ever ſhall be granted by parliament for bearing the charge 
of the war, ſhall be lid out for that purpoſe. with the. 
greateſt faithfulneſs and management; but that I will 
continue to add, out of my own revenue, all I can rea- 
ſonably ſpare, beyond the neceſſary expences for the ho- 
wur of the government. Ig * 
ny 


laſt ſeſſion, and the encourage- 
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« My lords and gentlemen, 


C By an act of parliament paſſed the laſt winter, I wx 
c enabled to appoint commiſſioners for this kingdom, t 
« treat with commiſſioners to be impowered by author 
cc of parliament in Scotland, concerning a nearer and more 
&« complete union between the two kingdoms, as ſoon a 
« an act ſhould be made there for that purpoſe. I think 
«© it proper for me to acquaint you, that ſuch an act 
60 there; and I intend in a ſhort time, to cauſe 

« commiſſions to be made out, in order to put the treaty 
eon foot, which I heartily deſire may prove ſucceſsful, 
«© becauſe I am perſuaded, that an union of the two king: 
* doms will not only prevent many inconveniences, which 
* may. otherwiſe happen, but muſt conduce to the peace 
„ and happineſs of both nations; and therefore I hope! 
„ ſhall have your aſſiſtance, in bringing this great work to 
& a good concluſion. 
+ There is another union I think myſelf obliged to re- 
« commend to you in the moſt earneſt and affectionate 
«© manner; I mean an union of minds and affections 2. 
c mongſt ourſelves. It is that, which would, above al 
« things, diſappoint and defeat the hopes and deſigns of 
« our enemies. | Gy 

« I cannot but with grief obſerve, there are ſome amongſt 
us, who endeavour to foment animoſities; but I perſuade 
„e myſelf, they will be found to be very few, when you ap- 
« pear to aſſiſt me in diſcountenancing and defeating ſuch 
« practices, : | 

«*« I mention this with a little more warmth, becauſe 
< there have not been wanting ſome ſo very malicious, 3 
« even in print to ſuggeſt the church of England, as by lan 
_ « eſtabliſhed, to be in danger at this time. 

am willing to hope, not one of my ſubjects cat 
4 really entertain a doubt of my affection to the church, ot 
« fo much as ſuſpect, that it will not be my chief cart 
« to ſupport it, and leave it ſecure after me; and there- 
« fore we may be certain, that they, who go about 1 
4 inſinuate things of this nature, muſt be inine and the 
% Kkingdom's enemies, and can only mean to cover deſigns 
« which they dare not publickly own, by endeavouring t 
s diſtraQt us with unreaſonable and groundleſs diſtruſts an 
jealouſies. : 


6 | 


« 1 muſt be ſo plain, as to tell you, the beſt proofs 1705. 
we can all give at of our zeal for the preſervation wnymed: 
of the church, will be to join heartily in proſecuting the 
$2) er againſt the enemy, who is certainly engaged to ex- 
„ 1 BY tirpate our. religion, as well as to reduce this kingdom 
ory do favery. 
more I am fully reſolved by God's aſſiſtance to do my part. 
2" 4 8 will always affectionately ſupport and countenance Rs 
think E we church of England as by law eſtabliſhed. 
Gt i ill inviolably maintain the toleration, 
caue A will do all I can to prevail with my ſubjects to la 
ora oe on diviſions, and will ſtudy to make them all cate 
1 ealy, | | ; 
king « ] will endeavour to promote religion and virtue a- 
uch BY mongſt them, and to encourage trade, and every thing 
et elſe, that may make them a flouriſhing and happy people. 
11 And they, who ſhall concur zealouſſy with me in 
o carrying on theſe good deſigns, ſhall be ſure of my kind- 
neſs and favour,” 


0 fe 
onate 
ns 2. 
e all 
zus of 


This ſpeech which was ſuppoſed to be drawn up by the 
lord-keeper, was received with great applauſe by the 

nerality of the people, and the majority of both houſes 
parliament. On the 1 of November the lords attend- The lords 
the queen with an addreſs, wherein, having taken no- addrefs. 


org of what had been delivered from the throne, they aſ- 
übe Wired her, “ That they, concurred in theſe her majeſty's 
"ah wiſe and noble ſentiments ; and that no dangers thould 
10 „ nor any artifices divert them, from doing all 

eat was in their power, to aſſiſt her majeſty in carry- 
T ns on the war, till ſhe ſhould be enabled to procure 


Ho ſuch a peace for Europe, as ſhe had mentioned in her 
au fpeech. They admired in her majeſty that tender and 

indulgent affeQtion to her people, which ſhe had ſhewn 
from the beginning of her reign; that earneſt deſire to 
unite them among themſelves, and to make them all eaſy, 
ae and happy under her government; that ſteddy zeal 


Ss can 
ch, ot 
f care 


* for the church of England, as by law eſtabliſned; and 
1 the that compaſſion for thoſe, who were ſo unhappy, as to 
f allent from her.“ And they promiſed, to do all 
oy g they could to diſcountenance and defeat the deſigns and 


. practices of thoſe, who fomented animaſities among 


der people: ever to ſhew the utmoſt deteſtation of thoſe 
ungrateful and wicked men, who laboured to diſhonour 
her majeſty's reign, and diſtract her ſubjects with un- 

g a : c xcalon- 


4 7 
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1705. © reaſonable and groundleſs jealouſies of dangers to f 
* church of England; and to be ready to concur in 4 


4 meaſures requilite to put a ſtop to the malice of th; * 

„ incendiaries. pa em. 

The commons addreſſed the queen, five days after, Th. 

much the ſame manner. Theſe addreſſes of the two houhule 

went on the more eaſily, becauſe ſome kept out of the wa; 

from whom it was expected, that they would afterwai 15 

open more copioufly on the ſubject. e chairmen of tif the 

feveral committees of the houſe of commons were men, ere 

whom the court was well aſſured. th 0 

Addreſs of On the 13th of November, the cotnmons, having ti the 

the Com- the queen's ſpeech into conſideration, preſented a ſecoi ct th 

mons a- addreſs of thanks for her great care and endeavours to ſeu ! 

bout the the ſucceſſion of the kingdom of Scotland in the houſe HM eck 
union and Hanover, for the preſervation of the peace, and promoting 

— the union of the two kingdoms, T to aſſure her, t, 

i 38 would, to the utmoſt of their power, affiſt her to bring of | 

Pr. H. C. that great work to a happy concluſion. They alſo deſu peo 

III. 446. her to direct, that the whole proceedings of the laſt (ellionfhh © i: 

of parliament in Scotland, relating to the union and the f= 

ceſſion, might be laid before the houſe. The lords h afc 

made the ſame requeſt the day before, and the queen p tior 

miſed both houſes, that the ſtate of thoſe matters ſhould bi of t 

laid before them. cor 

a The firſt thing, with which the commons generally e bo 

gin, is to recieve petitions againſt the members returmeii can 

and this gave 4 further diſcovery of the inclinations of an 

majority. The corruption of the nation was grown to ſudi a 

an height, and there was ſo much foul practice on all hand ven 

that there was no doubt great cauſe of complaint. The frl_hl don 

election, that was judged, was that of St. Albans, where tha 

the ducheſs of Marlborough had a houſe. She recommendaſi ma 

admiral Killigrew to thoſe in the town, as was done all ov dan 

England by perſons of quality, who had any intereſt in hh but 

burghers. Yet, though much foul practice was proved of fe 

the other hand, and there was not the leaft colour of edi 

dence to fix any ill practice upon her, ſome reflected vel 

8 her. Mr. Bromley compared her to A ae 

Piers in king Edward II Ts reign, and ſaid many other vin ba- 

lent things aguinſt her; for indeed ſhe was looked upon H '*{ 

the whole party as the perſon, who had reconciled H l 

whigs to the queen, from whom her majeſty was natural Jour! 

very averſe, Moſt of the controverted elections were can tle 


in favour of the whigs; in ſome few they failed, * 5 
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lon of private animoſities, than by the firength of the 1705. 


her ſide. 


The houſe of commons readily voted all the ſupplies The ſup- 


f were aſked, and went on to provide proper funds for piies 
= £5. Ys ted. 

en Ide moſt important debates in this ſeſfon began in the © © 

hou ne of lords, the queen being preſent at them all. The 


e u Haverſham opened the motions of the tory fide. On 
rar: 15th of November, when the lords went upon the ſtate 
of dhe nation, the lord Haverſham made a long ſpeech, 
erein he arraigned the duke of Marlborough's conduct, 
th on the Moſelle and in Brabant, and reflected ſeverely 
the Dutch, which he carried ſo far as to ſay, that the war 


ſecou t them nothing. He came at length to the point, which 
o (erties laid to be the debate of the day, and concluded his 


ouſe rech with ſaying : 


„ the The laſt thing, my lords, is that which I take to be 

h bring of the greateſt concernment to us all, both queen and 

deſuci people. I love always to ſpeak very plain, ſhall do 

ſo in this point. 

he ſuc My lords, I think there can be nothing more for the 8 

ds bal fafety of the queen, for the preſervation of our conſtitu- about the 

tion, for the ſecurity of the church, and for the advantage next ſuc- 

of us all, than if the preſumptive heir to the crown, ac- ceſſor. 

cording to the act of ſettlement in the proteſtant line, Pr. H. L. 

ſhould be here amongſt us. It is very plain, that nothing II. 149. 

-urncl i can be more for the ſecurity of any throne, than to have Burnet. 
of ea number of ſucceſſors round about it, whoſe intereſt is 

to (util always to defend the poſſeſſor from any danger, and pre- 

hand vent any attempt againſt him, and revenge any injury 

"he fir done him. Is there any man, my lords, who doubts, 

ben that if the duke of Glouceſter been now alive, her 

mended majeſty had not been more ſecure than ſhe is? We 

all o cannot think of that misfortune without the greateſt grief; 

t in ti but yet we are not to neglect our own ſafety. And, tho 

wed on ſueceſſor be not the child of the prince, yet is he the 

of e child of the queen and the people. | 

ted ven Beſides, my lords, the heats and differences, which 

to Ale ae among us, make it very neceſſary that we ſhould 

er vine fave the preſumptive heir reſiding here. The duty and | 

upon d relpect we pay her majeſty, and the authority of the | 

iled t lw, can hardly keep us in peace and union amongſt 

ratur ourſelves at — What then may we not fear, when 

- caniſiſ theſe bands ſhall ever happen to be broken? And would 


4 it 


F 
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1705. © it not be a great advantage to the church for the pe. rue 
WAI *< ſumptive heir to be nally acquainted with the e, 
rend the prelates? Nay, would it not be an advantage 
& all” England, that, whenever the ſucceſſor comes on; Wi'< 
<< he ſhould not bring a flood of foreigners" along with hae 
N © to eat up and devour the good of the land? 

„ will ſay no more to your lordſhips, but conclul 

ce with this motion; | 
« That an humble addreſs be preſented to her majch, WP 
ce by this houſe, that her majeſty will be graciouſly plea e 
« to invite the preſumptive heir to the crown of Englanl, 
c according to the acts of parliament made for ſettling bos 
& ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, imo tie 
© kingdom, to reſide here.” | 


The duke of Buckingham, and the earls of Rocheft, 
Nottingham, and Angleſey, carried on the debate wit 
great earneſtneſs. It was urged, That they had ſworn t 
maintain the ſucceſſion, and by that were bound to inſiſt a 
this motion, ſince there was no means ſo ſure to maintain 
it, as to have the ſucceſſor upon the place, ready to aſſum 
and maintain his right. It appeared through our whol 
hiſtory, that whoever came firſt into England, had alway 

: carried it. The pretending ſucceſſor might be in England 
_ three days; whereas it might be three weeks before 
the declared ſucceſſor could come. From thence it ws 
inferred, that the danger was apparent and dreadful, if the 
ſucceſſor ſhould not be brought over. If king Charles hat 
been in Spain, when the late king died, probably that wou 
have prevented all this war, in which we were now engaged 
With theſe lords, by a ſtrange reverſe, all the tories joineli Me. 
and by another, and as ſtrange a reverſe, all the whigs joine 
in oppoſing it. They thought that this matter was to be 
left wholly to the queen; that it was neither proper 10 
ſafe either for the crown or for the nation, that the bet 
ſhould not be in an intire dependence on the queen : Thit 
a rivalry between the two courts might occaſion great di- 
tractions, and be attended with very ill conſequences : I 
the next ſucceſſor had expreſſed a full ſatisfaction, and reſt 
on the aſſurances, which the queen had given her, of he 
firm adherence to her title, and to the maintaining of it 


That the nation was prepared for it by the orders, whi he 
the queen had given to name her in the daily prayers of the Buc 


church: That great endeavours had been uſed to bring be 


Seots nation to declare the ſame ſucceſſor ; That TY 


eſter, 


In 1 
ſiſt on 
intan 
iſſume 
whole 
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rue, we ſtill wanted one great ſecurity, not having yet made 1705. 
any proviſion for carrying on the government, for maintain. 
ing the public quiet, for proclaiming and ſending for the 
ucceſſor, and for keeping things in order, till the ſucceſſor 
ſhould come. It ſeemed therefore neceſſary to make an 
fetual proviſion againſt diſorders, that might happen in 
uch an interval. This was propoſed firſt by Liſhop Burnet, 
and ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer ; and all the whigs went 
Into it ; and then the queſtion was put the other mo- 
tion, as firſt made, by a previous diviſion, Whether that 
ſhould be put or not, and was carried in the negative by 
about three to one, However, ſome lords, who were for 
de affirmative, entered their proteſts in the following words: 
We humbly conceive, that having a preſumptive heir to 
the crown reſiding in the kingdom, will be a great 
* ſtrengthening to her majeſty's royal hands, in the admi- 
' nitration of the government, and ſecurity of her majeſty's 
© royal perſon, — of the ſucceſſion to the crown, as by 
law eſtabliſhed, in the proteſtant line (1).“ 
The queen heard the debate, and ſeemed amazed at the 
dehaviour of ſome, who, when they had credit with her, 
and apprehended, that ſuch a motion might be made by the 
higs, had poſſeſſed her with deep prejudices againſt it ; 
or they had made her apprehend, that, when the next ſuc- 
ſſor ſhould be brought over, ſhe herſelf would be ſo eclip- 
& by it, that ſhe would be much in the ſucceſſor's power, 
nd reign only at her or his cdurteſy. Yet theſe very perſons, 
vere proſecuting that very motion, which they had made 
er apprehend was the moſt fatal thing that could happen. 
his the ducheſs of Marlborough told biſhop Burnet, but 
amed no perſon; and” upon it a very black ſuſpicion was 
aken up by ſome, that the propoſers of this matter knew, or at 
aſt believed, that the queen would not agree to the motion, 
wich way ſoever it might be brought to her, whether in an 
addreſs, or in a bill; and then they might reckon, that this 
yould give ſuch a jealouſy, and create ſuch a miſunderſtand- 
g between her and the parliament, or rather the whole 

| * nation, 

(1) This proteſt was ſubſcribed by 
Winchelſea, Nottin ”_ Rocheſter, Conway, 
ey, 


Jerſey, Angle Abingdon, 
Buckingham, Haverſham, Howard, 
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1705. nation, as would unſettle her whole government, and put a 
* in diſorder. But this was only a ſuſpicion (1). 

Though the invitation of the princeſs Soph 
a Regen- yet a bill for a regency, intitled, <* A bill for the betts 
's perſon and government, and of 
the ſucceffion to the crown of England, was brought in." 
On the 19th of November, the lord Wharton opened the 
debate in a manner, that charmed the whole houſe. lie 
had not been preſent at the former debate, but he ſaid, he 
was much delighted with what he had heard concerning i. 
He obſerved, that he had ever looked on the ſecuring a pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion to the crown as that, which ſecured all ou 
happineſs. He had heard the 
throne union and agreement to all her ſubjects, with a grea 
emotion in his own mind. It was now evident, there was 
divinity about her when ſhe ſpoke : The cauſe was certain) 
ſupernatural, for we ſaw the miracle, that was wrought by 
it: Now all were for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. It had not 
been always ſo. He rejoiced in their converſion, and con- 


« ſecurity of her -maj 


(1) The ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, in the account of her 
own conduct (p. 160) clears 
up this matter; ſhe ſays, the 
earls of Rocheſter and Notting- 
ham, and the other grave men 
, had not the leaſt 
hope or the leaſt deſire to 
their point; but being we 
aſſured, that the queen would 
never confent to ſuch an invita- 
tion, nor pardon her miniſters 
if they encouraged the deſign, 
this was a le ſtratagem to 
ruin them, either with her ma- 
jeſty, or with the nation; for 
if, in compliance with her 
prejudices, they oppoſed this 


motion, it was to be hoped it 


would draw the public odium 
upon them, as ared enemies 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
This hopeful ſcheme, however, 
did not ſuceced., The whigs 
oppoſed the invitation, and yet 
preſerved their credit, to the 


great mortification of the other 


ia was rei 


party. I know, that my lord 
Godolphin, and other great 
men, were much reflected upon 
by ſome well-diſpoſed perſons, 
for not layin hold of this op- 
rtunity, which the tories put 
in their hands, of more effec. 
tually ſecuring the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in the houſe cf 
Hanover. But thoſe of the 
whigs, whoſe anger again the 
miniſter was raiſed on this ac- 
count, little knew how imprac- 
ticable the project of invitation 
was, and that the attempt would 
have only ſerved to make the 
ueen diſcard her miniſtry, to 
the ruin of the common cauſe 
of theſe kingdoms, and of all 
Europe. I had often tried her 
mjely upon this ſubject, and 
when I found, that ſhe would 
not hear of the immediate ſuc. 
ceſſor's coming over, had prell 


her, that ſhe would at leaſt in- 


vite hither the young prince oſ 
Hanover, who was not * 


ueen recommend from the 


2 
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ſed it was a miracle; He would not, he could nok, he 1705s. 
ght not to ſuſpect the ſincerity of thoſe, who moved for wa 


put i 


my ting the next ſucceſſor ; yet he could not hinder himſelf 
and den remembering what had paſſed in the courſe of many 
bt ins, and how men had argued, voted, and proteſted all 
* th at while. This confirmed his opinion, that a miracle was 


ow wrought; and that might oblige ſome to ſhew their 
ange by an exceſs of zeal, which he could not but com- 
end, though he did not fully agree to it. After this pre- 
ble, he opened the propoſition for the regency in all the 
anches of it: That regents ſhould be impowered to act in 
e name of the ſucceſſor, till he ſhould ſend over orders: 
hat beſides thoſe, whom the — ſhould name, the 


. lle 
ud, he 
ing it 


3 ext ſucceſſor ſhould ſend over a nomination ſealed up, and 
tains de opened, when that accident ſhould happen, of perſons 
ht u ho ſhould act in the ſame capacity with thoſe, who ſhould 
, | Wc named by parliament. The motion, being thus digeſted, 


5 agreed to by all the whigs, and a bill was ordered to be 
rought in, purſuant to theſe propoſitions. But, upon the 


| debate 
= immediate ſucceſſor, and fioned her to write to me in the 4 


at ſhe would let him live following terms: 

as her ſon; But her ma- | 

ty would liſten to no propoſall — * I believe dear Mrs. 

f this kind in any ſhape what- * Freeman and I ſhall not diſ- ) 
ever, — It was upon this agree, as we have formerly 
cation, that the queen gave * done ; far I am ſenſible of the 
firſt indications of any thing * ſervices 2 done 
ke a real reconcilement to the * me, that you have a good opi- 


hips.” She had been * nion of, and will countenance” 
relent at the debate in the them, and am thoroughly con- 
c 


duſe of lords upon the ſubje& * viticed of the malice and inſo- 0 
the invitation, and had heard * lence of them, that you have 
de duke of Buckingham treat * always been ſpeaking againſt. 


e the er with great diſreſpect, ur- 

y, s an argument ſor inviting And at this time it was, that 
cauſe er the princeſs Sophia, that the queen authorized the lord 
of all e queen might live till ſhe Godolphin to give the utmoſt 
1 her d not know what ſhe did, aſſurances to the chief men of 
and d be like a child in the hands the whigs, that ſhe would put 
ould Wi others, and a great deal to herſelf and her affairs into ſuch 
 fuc- It effect. Such rude treat- hands as they ſhould approve, 
elſed ent from: the tories, and the and wonld do every thing poſſi» 
t in. Neal and ſucceſs of the whigs, in ble for the ſecurity of the pro- 
e of {ſepofing a motion ſo extreme- teſtant religion; 

0 be diſagreeable to her, occa- 


Vor. XVI. N 


# 


1705. debate on the heads of the bill, it appeared, that the con... 
wy, verſion, which the lord Wharton had fo pleaſantly mags. : 
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fied, was not fo intire as he ſeemed to ſuppoſe. For whe 
a ſecurity, that was real and viſible, was thus offered, thoſe, 
who made the other motion, flew off from it. They pr- 
tended, that it was, becauſe they could not depart fron 
their firſt motion: But they were told, that the immediat 
ſucceſſor might indeed, during her life, continue in E-. 
land, yet it was not to be ſuppoſed, that her ſon, the elec. 
tor, could be always abſent from his own dominions, and 
throw off all care of them, and of the concerns of the en- 
pire, in which he bore fo great a ſhare. If he ſhould e! 
over for ever ſo ſhort a time, the accident might happen, in 
which it was certainly neceſſary to provide ſuch an exped- pal 
ent as was now offered. This expoſed them to much cen. 
ſure; but men engaged in parties are not eaſily put out d 
countenance. It was reſolved, that the regents ſhould be 
ſeven, and no more; and they were fixed by the poſts they 
were in. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-char- 
cellor, lord-keeper, lord-treaſurer, lord-prefident, loi. 
privy-ſeal, lord-high-admiral, and the lord-chief-juſtice e 
the queen's-bench for the time being, were named for tha | 
high truſt. The tories ſtruggled hard, that the lord - tres. 
furer ſhould not be one, only to ſhew their ſpleen again 
the lord Godolphin; but their motion was rejected with 
ſcorn ; for it ſeemed ridiculous in a time, when there might 
be much occaſion for money, to exclude an officer from 
that high truſt, who alone could furniſh them with it, « 
direct them how to be furniſhed. The tories moved lie- Not! 
wiſe, that the lord-mayor of London ſhould be one; but | 
that was alſo rejected; for the defign of the act was, that tht 
government ſhould be carried on by thoſe, who ſhould be a 
that time in the conduct and ſecret of affairs, and were per 
ſons nominated by the queen; whereas the lord-mayor T5 
choſen by the city, and had no practice in buſineſs. Thele 
regents were required to proclaim the next ſucceſſor, and to 
1 for the like proclamation over England adeare 
reland. The next ſucceſſor might ſend a triplicate of 'Wrete; 
perſons named by her or him; one of theſe was to be depo- 
ſited with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, another with WM, 
lord keeper, and à third with his own miniſter reſiding 4 
this court; upon the producing whereof, the perſons nom. 
nated- were to join with the regents, and to act in equal 
with them. The laſt parliament, even though dillolv*ſy a 
was to be immediately brought together, and impowered uus 

cont! 
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e ch. tontinue fitting for fix months; and thus things were to 1705. 
nag. de kept in wn. Ta till the ſucceſſor ſhould either come iL? 
r when on, or ſend over his orders. | 

tho, BW The tories. made ſome oppoſition to every branch of the Great op- 


pr. Ma; but, in that of the parliament's ſitting, the oppoſition poſition 
| fron was more remarkable. The earl of Rocheſter moved, That made ta 
nediate WW.) . parliament and the regents ſhould be limited to paſs no lc 

agg of repeal of any part of the act of uniformity ; and in 

e ek Ns poſitive way ſaid, that if this was not agreed to, he 

„ mould ſtill think the church was in danger, notwithſtanding 


what they had heard from the throne in the beginning of 

he ſeſſion. It was objected to this, that, if the regal power 

s in the regents, and if the parliament was likewiſe a 

legal one, then by the conſtitution the whole legiſlature was 

in them, and that could not be limited; for they could re- 

deal any law, that limited them: But the judges were of 

pinion, that the power of regents might be limited; fo 

hat, as the deſign of moving this might be to have a new 

retence to poſſeſs the clergy that there was a ſecret deſign 

zainſt the church, which might break out at ſuch a time, 

he lords gave way to it, though they thought it unreaſon- 

ble, and propoſed with no- deſign. The tories, upon 
he yielding this to them, propoſed a great many more limi- 

ations ; ſuch as the reſtraining the regents from conſenting 

0a repeal of the act for triennial parliaments ; the acts for 

rials in caſes of treaſon, and ſome others; and ſs extrava- 

ant were they in their deſign of making the act appear ri- 

Iculous, that they propoſed as a limitation, that they ſhould 

dot, have power to repeal the act of ſucceſſion. All theſe 

rere rejected with ſcorn and indignation ; the lords ſeeing 

dy this their error in yielding to that propoſed by the earl of ju 
Rocheſter. The bill paſſed in the houſe of lords, but the 

ories proteſted againſt it. | 

There was not any thing in the management of the tories, Remark 

y which they ſuffered more in their reputation than by this. on the 

[ hey hoped, that the motion for the invitation would have proceed- 

leared them of all ſuſpicion of inclinations towards the ing of the 
retended prince of Wales, and would have reconciled the toties. 

ody of the nation to them, and turned them againſt all who Burnet / 
ould oppoſe it. The management was ſo ill diſguiſed, | 


nt it was viſible they intended only to provoke the queen 
1. it, hoping that the provocation might go ſo far, that in 
1 he ſequel all their deſigns might be brought about, though 
0 * Ya method, that ſeemed quite contrary to them, and de- 
ic" ructiye of them. | 
mT N 2 / The 


\ 
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1705, The bill lay long/in the houſe of commons, by à ft 
Lynn management, that was againſt it. The tories there likeyj 

A ſecret propoſed, on the 14th of December, that the next ſucceſſy 
amanage- ſhould be brought over; which was moved by Sir Thong 
ment in Hanmer, ſeconded by Mr. Benſon, and ſupported by M. 


je 
dul 
eſen 
nt L 


oy houſe Bromley, and others. This was oppoſed by the whiz ﬀF* * 
ND who moved, That the chairman leave the chair; whip! 
Burnet, Was carried in the affirmative without dividing. The (cif 5 


Pr. H. C. management was from Hanover. Some indigent perſo | th 


III. and others employed by the tories, had ſtudied to infuſe je ice 
louſies of the queen and her miniſters into the electreſs & E. 
rds: 


phia. She was then ſeventy-five, but had ſtill fo much j 
vacity, that, as ſhe was the moſt knowing and the mf / 
entertaining woman of the age, ſo ſhe ſeemed willing Hale 


change her ſcene, and to come and ſhine here in Englan ly t 
They prevailed with her to write a letter to the archbiſ cer 
of Canterbury, intimating her readineſs to come over, | ner 
the queen and parliament ſhould deſire it. This was mae. 
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public by ſome intriguing perſons in that court, and a colo 

was ſoon found to keep ſome whigs from agreeing to t 

act. In the act, which firſt ſettled the ſucceſhon, one lim 

tation had been, that, when the crown ſhould paſs into th 

houſe, no man, who had either place or penſion, ſhould þ 

capable of ſitting in the houſe of commons. The clauſe | 

this bill, which impowered either the parliament, whi 

ſhould be current at the queen's death, or that which had! 

laſt (though diſſolved) to fit for ſix months, or till the ſu 

. ceſſor ſhould diflolve it, ſeemed contrary to this incapzc 
| tating clauſe in the former act. Great exceptions we 
taken to this by ſome zealous whigs, who were fo poſſeſ 

with the notion of a ſelf-denying bill, as neceſſary to pr 

ſerve public liberty from the practices of a deſigning cout 

that for ſome weeks there was cauſe to fear, not onlyt 

loſs of the bill, but a breach among the whigs upon ti 

head. Much pains were taken, and with good eltect, 

heal this. It was at laſt ſettled; and a great many offi 

were enumerated ; and it was declared, that every mi 

who held any of theſe, was thereby incapacitated from f 

ting in the houſe of commons; and every member of i 

houſe, who accepted of any other office, was, upon th 
excluded the houſe, and a new writ was to go out to tho 

whom he repreſented, to chuſe again; but it was left f 

The ad of to them to chuſe him, or any other, as they pleaſed. 
he regen- was deſired by thoſe, who pretled this matter moſt, that 
£7 palied ſhould take place only in the next reign, But, to rem 
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| jealouſy, the miniſters were content, that theſe clauſes 170g. 
auld take place immediately, upon the diſſolution of tg 
eſent parliament. And, when the houſe of commons | 
nt up theſe 1 clauſes to the lords, they ad- 

d to them a repeal of that clauſe in thè firſt act of 
cceſſion, by which the ſucceeding princes were limited 
govern by the advice of the council, and by which 

| the privy-counſellors were to be obliged to ſign their 
vices ; which was impracticable, ſince it was viſible, that 
man would be a privy-counſellor on thoſe terms. Ihe 

ds added the repeal of this clauſe to the amendments ſent 

p by the commons ; and they made ſome alterations in the 

ul inſerted by the commons, their lordſhips excluding 

ly the — * of the prize- office, and all ſuch new 
ficers, as the court might create for the time to come. Two 
pnferenceh were held about theſe reſpective amendments 
tween the, two houſes ; and, the report of the latter con- 
rence being} made in the houſe of commons, on the 15th 
February, it occaſioned a long and warm debate. The 
durt· party endeavoured to ſhew the injuſtice of excluding 

om the houſe ſuch as were actually performing ſervices to 

e nation; urging, that all counties and corporations of 
nzland have, by their charters, liberty to elect ſuch, as they 
ink beſt e to repreſent them in parliament; the 

dould, in great meaſure, be deprived of that liberty by this 
kcluſion of ſeveral officers, military and civil; who, by 

aſon of the great eſtates they have in thoſe corporations, 
dom fail, and have more right than any others, to be 
oſen. And that the excluſion of thoſe officers would very 

uch abate the noble ardour, which ſeveral gentlemen 
ewed at this juncture, to ſerve the nation in this juſt and 
celſary war, ſince they could not but look upon it as a 
grace, to be made incapable of ſerving likewiſe their 
duntry in parliament. The oppoſite party, which chiefly 
nſiſted of the tories, with whom ſeveral of the whigs joined 

n this occaſion, alledged, the ill uſe, which a bad prince 

ght make of a parliament, in which there ſhould be many 

his creatures; ſuch are generally all thoſe, who have 
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1 
iy mployments immediately depending on the crown. The 
) thoW "cr party, foreſeeing that they ſhould loſe the queſtion, 
t ereed to the poſtponing of three of the lords amendments, 


ed. 
that 
rem 


wing already agreed to one of them. But, three days 
ter, being reinforced by the return of thoſe, who, 2 
me time, had voted on the contrary fide, the lords amend- 
N 3 mentz 
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1705. ments were approved, with ſome few alterations; to whit 
== the lords agreed on the 19th of February (1). 
Com- On the 22d of November, the lord Haverſham moe, 
plaints of that the miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, occaſioned by 


the _ the allies, might be inquired into, In the courſe of thi 
— * debate, the errors, coinmitted in the conduct of the vn 


this year, were complained of; the blame, indeed, of th 
miſcarriage of the deſign on the Moſelle was laid on th 
prince of Baden, and the errors in Brabant on the States au 
their deputies, But, as the party ſaid, they could not judy 
of theſe things, nor be able to lay before the queen tha 
advices, that might be fit for them to offer to her, ule 
they were made acquainted with the whole ſeries as 


(1) The debates in both “ the nation in whatever de. 

houſes about the invitation of * pended upon her, though ft 

the princeſs Sophia having * ſhould hazard her perlon u 

' made a great noiſe, Mr, Charles ; pang the ſeas, if thy 
Gildon, a writer, well known thought it neceſſary toward 


Pr. H. C. 


for his ſhare in the oracles of 


reaſon, and for his confutation 


of that book afterwards, either 
by directions from others, or 
out of mere zeal, handed to the 
preſs a letter from Sir Rowland 
Gwynne to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Stamford, dated at 


Hanover, January 1, O. 8. 


1705-6, importing in ſubſtance, 
That the princeſs Saphia be- 


. OS ( ĩ . So <S@ eh, SB Sa <4 a-.cs,.2a 


the eſtabliſhment of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, and for th 
good of the kingdom. But 
that, in the mean time, ſbe 
lived in great quiet and cor- 
tent there, without medal 
with parties or cabals, 
left it to the queen and pu- 
liament to do whatever the 
ſhould think fit. That not 
but Jacobites can have the 


ing informed, that her good *© malice to invent and inſinuat 
intentions to the queen and to others, That the preſence 

© nation were miſrepreſented, * of the ſucceſſor was danget- 

* ſome having reported, That * ous, That we had been proud 

© ſhemight give riſe to intrigues * to ſay, that the houſe of Hi {Wreaſo: 
6 again the queen and the * nover, the people of England, BW woul 
public, if ſhe came thither; © and our poſterity were mol chat | 
* ſhe thought herſelf therefore — to the whigs, next u. 

* obliged to declare to the lord *« the king, for ſettling the fuc- WM thoſe 
C 3 of Canterbury and - ceſſion of that moſt ſereve ito be 
others, to whom ſhe wrote, © houſe; and how much ſhoall bo 
© and alſo to tell the duke of we be to be blamed, if * nigh 
Marlborough and the earl of «© ſhould loſe this merit, H for t 
Sunderland, when they were * parting with our principles he 
© at Hanover, That ſhe would “ that were ſo well confu 


to pu 
able 
hic! 


1 


© always moſt fincerely main- upon honour and the pubic 
© tain a true friendſhip with the good, and by deſtroying tit 
© queen, and alſo be ready to * work of our own hands for? 
? comply with the deſires of : baſe and uncertain inter 


bo 
e 
ff thy 
e wa 
of th 
n the inſt any of the queen's ſu 
es and 
Judge 
those 
unlel 
' thel 
fair; or for a blind obedience to 
hoſe, who led others where 
er de. they pleaſed, and yet were led 
gh the themſelves by their paſſions or 
lon u {ſpmaginary proſpects, of which 
they Wiekey might yet be diſappoint- 
ward ed? For if they hoped to get 
e pro- into favour by ſuch methods, 
for the they could not be long ſer- 
. But viceable, nor preſerve the fa- 
e, the rour they ſought ; for they 


would ſoon be caſt off, when 


= it was found, that they had 
loſt the eſteem and affection 
d . Mot the people by their weak 
r they ¶ or mercenary conduct. That 
t none N chey could not do any thing 
e de hat would better pleaſe their 
inuate enemies; for, while they 
eſence Wthought to keep down the 
anger. I tories by a majority, and op- 
proud I poſe them, even in things ſo 
f Ha- reaſonable and juſt, they 
gland, N would raiſe the reputation of 
mal that party, inſtead of leflening 
ext (0 it. That he was ſorry for 
= owe — themſelves 
erene Ba to de impoſed upon; but the 

hoal who' had wicked — 
if night one day repent of them, 
„ ber they muſt either plunge 
iples, Wi the nation into the greateſt 
unded I confuſion, to make it unable 
ubic o puniſh them, or be anſwer- 
g e able for the dangers, into 
for 2 which they were like to bring 


erel, r. That he could not con- 
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irs; therefore they propoſed, that by .an addreſs they 
ght pray the queen to communicate to them all that n 
-w concerning thoſe tranſactions during the laſt cam- : 
gn; for they reckoned, that, if all particulars ſhould be 
before them, they ſhould find ſomewhat in the duke of 
arlborough's conduct, on which a cenſure might be fixed. 
o this it was anſwered, that, if a complaint was brought 
bjects, it would be reafonable 
them to inquire into it by al proper ways ; but the houſe 
lords could not pretend to examine or to cenſure the con- 
d of the queen's allies, who were not ſubject to them, 


Nor 


\ 


ceive what colour any body 


could have for ſo baſe an in- 


c 
* finuation, as, That the com- 
ing of the electreſs into Eng- 
land would ſet up two courts, 
that would oppoſe each other, 
* for the electreſs declared, that 
© ſhe would be intirely united 
with the queen; and that all 
© thoſe, who imagined ſhe 
would countenance any in- 
© trigue againſt her majeſty, 
* would be very much deceived 
in their expectations. 
ſuppoſing, contrary to all ap- 
« pearance, that diſcontented ill 
© men might impoſe upon the 
© electreſs's good nature, and 
« incline her to do ſuch things 
as might diſpleaſe the queen, 
© what hurt could that do, 
© ſince her royal highneſs's 
* court could have no power 
in England, and muſt be ſub- 
« ject to the queen's court? So 
© that it was molt abſurd to 
make people believe, that this 
« pretended oppoſition of the 
two courts could bring the 
nation into ſo great dangers, 
« as thoſe they might avoid by 
having the proteſtant heir in 
the kingdom. That the keep- 
ing the proteſtant heir at a 
« diſtance muſt be — 
upon two ſuppoſitions equally 
8 — 2 Firſt, 
N 4 * That 


That 
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1705. nor could be heard to juſtify themſelves ; and it was oy 
what extraordinary, if they ſhould paſs a cenſure, or 

It was one of the truſts, which y 
lodged with the government, to manage all treaties 
alliances, fo that our commerce with our allies was whil 
in the crown. Allies might ſometimes fail, being not a 
to perform what they undertook ; they are ſubject to en 
and accidents, and are ſometimes ill-ſerved. 
into that matter was not at all proper for the houſe, und 
it was intended to run into raſh and indiſcreet cenſures, , 
deſign to provoke the allies, and by that means to weake 
The queen would, no dou 


a complaint of them. 


if not break the alliance. 


* That the queen was againſt 
< the electreſs's coming over: 
And ſecondly, That her be- 
* ing in England, during the 


« queen's life, was a thing ill 


in itſelf. That, in ſhort, to 
* 'oppoſe the further ſecuring of 
«* the proteſtant ſucceſſion was 
© to act directly for the Jaco- 


© bites; and to hinder the ſuc- 
_ © ceflor's coming into England, 


Sophia, and upon the 


s was to o—— the further 
« ſecuring of the ſucceſſion.” 
This jetter having been = 
Jiſhed, and giving great offence 


was made of it, on the 8th of 
March, in the houſe of com- 
mons, who, after the reading 
of it, came to this reſolution, 
© That it was a ſcandalous, 
« falſe, and malicious libel, 
«© tending to create a miſunder- 
* Randing between her majeſty 
and the princeſs Sophia, and 
highly reflecting upon her 
« majeſty, upon the princeſs 
pro- 
s ceedings of both houſes of 
© parliament : That an addreſs 
5 be preſented to her majeſty, 
that ſhe would be pleaſed to 
give order for the diſcovery 
* and proſecuting the author, 
printer, and publiſhers of the 


fo dart; 


fo the miniſtry, a complaint 


he entern 


7 endeayqy 
© {aid reſolutions be commu. 
* cated to the lords at a con. 
© rence, and their concurrene 
deſired thereunto.” The land 
readily concurred with th 
commons; and, upon the ty 
houſes preſenting the addreh, 
on the 12th of March, urſuaxt 
to the ſaid reſolutions, I 
told them, That my coul 
* be more acceptable to he, 
than ſo ſeaſonable an inſanc 
of their concern to preſem 
a a good underſtandin 2 
* her and the — Sophia, 
* and of their care to defeat the 
* artifices of deſigning and ms 
licious men. That fhe ws 
fully ſenſible of the very il" 
* deſigns of the paper, wich Th 
they had ſo juſtly cenſured; 
and ſhe would not fail to gire 
the neceſſary directions for 
* complying, in the moſt effet. 
* tual manner, with all they 
* defired in their addreſs.” Ac. 
cordingly, about a year after 
on the 4th of February, 176-7, 
Mr. Charles Gildon was tried 8" 
Guild-hall, and, being fou r 
guilty of publiſhing Sir Row. {ſublic 
and Gwynne's letter to the en 

of Stamford, was fined, on 'he Hatte 
12th of May, 1707, one h ied | 
dred pounds by the cott ® 
queen's-bench, Pr, II. C, 


per 
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on as the ſeſſion ſhould come to an end. All the north 


peace and union with their neighbours (a). 


following ſpeech to both houſes : 


The 
neen's 
— 
about the 
Spaniſh 


affairs. 


Pr.'H. . 
III. 447. 


THE HISTORY 
and, by this means, way was made for opening a treat, y 


parts of England, that had been diſturbed for ſome e Nu 
with apprehenſions of a war with Scotland, which woll 
certainly be miſchievous to them, whatever the end «i 
might prove, were much delighted with the proſpett d 


The nation having been long in ſuſpence about the ur. 
ceſs of the earl of Peterborough's expedition, when the x. 
count of it was at laſt brought by captain Norris in te 
Britannia, with the lord Shannon and brigadier Stanhope 
the queen went to the houſe of peers on the 27th of Ne. 
vember, and, the commons being ſent for, ſhe made th 


* 


My lords and gentlemen, 


cc Aving newly received letters 2 ing of Spain 
6c H 2 — of Peterborough, which — a — 
c particular account of our great and happy ſucceſſes i 
Catalonia, and ſhewing, at the ſame time, the reaſonadle 
<« neſs of their being immediately ſupported ; I look upa 
this to be a matter of ſo much conſequence in itſelf, and 
& ſo agreeable to you, that I have ordered a copy of the 
« king of Spain's letter to myſelf; a letter from the Jui 
c of the military arm of Catalonia; and another letter fron 
<« the city of Vich; as alſo an extract of the earl of Peter- 
«© borough's letter to me, to be communicated to bot 
c houſes of parliament. 

I recommend the conſideration of them to you, gen- 
ce tlemen of the houſe of commons, very particularly, a 
the ſpedieſt way to reſtore the monarchy of Spain w the 
& houſe,of Auſtria, And therefore I aſſure myſelf, you 
« will enable me to proſecute the advantages we have gained, 
ce in the moſt effectual manner, and to improve the oppot- 
<* tunity, which God almighty is pleaſed to afford us, d 
putting a proſperous end to the-preſent war. 1 

| J 


(a) The commons, in the 
mean while, proceeded with 
great unanimity in voting ſeve- 
ral branches of the ſupply; and 
the queſtion being propoſed on 
the 2 2d of November, Whether 


it ſhould be referred to the com- 


mittee, to conſider, that, in the 


clauſe for adding ten thouſand 


by a majority of an hundred 


men to act in conjunction with 
the Dutch, it ſhould be * 
ded, that the Dutch be oblige 
to leave off trading with France 
It was carried in the negatwe 


and eighty- four againſt an Þut- 
dred and ſeventeen, 


OF ENGLAND, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


treaty ; | 
„ I muſt not loſe this occaſion of deſiring you to give as 


no 

by. uch diſpatch to the matters before you, as the nature 
h wont them will allow; that fo our preparations for the next 
nd dear may be early, which cannot fail of being of great 


advantage to us. 

he commons being returned to their houſe, Mr. Secre- 
Hedges laid before them the letters mentioned in the 
en's ſpeech ; and, two days after, they voted the grant- 


pet o 
the ſu. 


the . 


in tel of ſeveral ſums, and, in particular, two hundred and 
anhope My thouſand pounds, for her majeſty's proportion of the 
of NM. ige of proſecuting the ſucceſſes already gained by king 


ales III. for the recovery of the monarchy of Spain to 


ade the 
> houſe of Auſtria. 
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Aſter the act for the regen had paſſed, the lord Halifax The dan- 
embering what the earl of Rocheſter had ſaid concerning ger of the 
2 danger the church might be in, moved, that a day church 


f Spa ght be appointed, to inquire into theſe _— about inquired 
1 5 dich ſo many tragical ſtories had been publiſhed of late. mo. 
1 ccording y, the 6th of December was appointed for this — 
N Pr. 8 i 
. poſe, when the earl of Rocheſter began the debate (the 11, 54 
Par een being preſent) and told their lordſhips, That the 
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r from 
Peter- 


» oth 


] gen- 
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» you 
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* the occaſional bil 


ſubject· matter of it was of ſo tender a nature, that it was 
difficult to ſpeak to it; for her majeſty had expreſſed her- 
ſelf ſo concluſively in her ſpeech, that it ſeemed to be to 
contradict the queen, to ſpeak freely: but in regard, that 
the miniſters might be ſuppoſed to make the ſpeeches, he 
defired, that what he had ſaid might not be offenſive to 
the queen, for whom he had all the affection and reſpect, 
that could be. He urged, that miniſters might miſtake, 
and not always aCt for the public good ; and inſtanced in 
the miniſtry of Portugal, where 4 king was our friend, 
but the miniſtry ſeemed to be otherwiſe, inſomuch that 
the alliance was of no benefit to us: and added, that the 
duke of Buckingham and archbiſhop Laud were heartily 
in the intereſt of king Charles I. but did many things 
* that very much Fac, him. The full expreſſions in the 
* queen's ſpeech he compared to the law in king Charles 
* the ſecond's time, to make it treaſon to call the king a 
papiſt; for which very reaſon, he ſaid, he always thought 
him ſo. The reaſons he gave for his fear of the church's 
danger, aroſe from theſe three cauſes : firſt, the act of 
ſecurity in Scotland : ſecondly, the heir of the houſe of 
Hanover not being ſent for over: thirdly, the not paſſing 

i Upon the firſt, he ſaid, the preſby- 


„ terian 


; 
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1705. © terian church in Scotland was fully eſtabliſhed without hl Po 
— 


„ toleration. That to arm that people, was to give then 
«© a power to invade England, where they had a power 4 
party for their friends, who never wanted the will to & 5 
&« {troy the church. That he thought the heir to the cos 


& crown ought to be preſent among us, in order to be full * 
& acquainted with us and our conflitution, and thereby in rf 
« abled to prevent any evil deſigns upon the church anl | 4 
« ſtate. That the occaſional conformity bill was in iti. © 
«© ſo reaſonable, and the church's requeſt in it ſo ſal, cf 
that the induſtry in oppoſing it, gave the greater grounl 8. 
& for ſuſpicion,” - 
When the earl had done, the houſe fat ſtill a quarter d *. 

an hour, expecting that ſome body would ſecond him; but, «of 
no other lord ſpeaking on that fide, the lord Halifax (id, © 
„That, he having moved for the preſent debate, it might TP 
„be expected, that he ſhould ſpeak to it. He ſaid, the ,. ra 
s de of ſecurity in Scotland was a national thing, wholly fo Hou 
« reign to church affairs. That it was paſſed only to pre- * 


< vent an immediate war, which the Scots ſeemed to hae. 
« reſolved upon. That, in caſe it ſhould ever be made uſe * 


; 
of, it would be but as other wars with that nation hall, — 
6 been in former days, wherein England was always abe — 
« to defend itſelf, and would be ſure hereafter to be mo. * 
able to do it, inſomuch that the ſtrength of England wa, 
& increafed much more in proportion than that of Tootlan; : = 
cc fo that, unleſs France, whoſe hands were already too ful, Ka 


& ſhould come into the quarrel, it would ſignify little: but 
ic that, by God's bleſſing, things were ſo well compromikd 
« with the Soots, and their former heats ſo much abated, 
ec that there was no reaſon to doubt of an amicable iſſue 0 
« that difference As to the houſe of Hanover, he ſaid, 
*© that was a danger but of eight days ſtanding ; for be 


e durſt ſay, a fortnight ago, no body made the abſence 0 ag 
« the princeſs Sophia a danger to the church: and, as io, 05 
her abſence upon the queen's demiſe, that was now f. - 
„well provided for By the act for lords: juſtices, that be an 
*« thought no evil could poſſibly happen to the church be.. , 
&« fore her airival. That he wondered the houſe of Hanoi. ge 
&« ſhould be now eſteemed ſuch a ſecurity to the church id 
« whereas, when the laws were made for the ſecurity c « the 
ce that ſucceſſion, it was generally reckoned a hardſhip up g. 


« the church; urging, that a clergyman; in the company 0 
<« conyocation-men, had openly called the princeſs Sopfi 


« an unbaptized Lutheran, the truth of which he cov 
| | 4 „prove ner 
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* prove. As to the occaſional bill, he ſaid, that matter 


then of that houſe, that it would not prove of any advantage 


ri ind ſecurity to the church, but rather the contrary. 
) de. That, upon the whole, there had been times in their 
te memory, wherein the church might be ſaid to be in dan- 
ful ger. That king Charles Il. was a Roman catholic ; at 

Jug |:aſt, his brother thought fit to declare it after his death; 
d and and the ſucceſſor, who had the management of all affairs, 
* was known to be ſuch; and yet the church thought her- 

mal, ſelf then ſecure ; and thoſe patriots, who ſtood up in its 
round defence, and endeavoured to prevent the evils which 
MW night enſue from a popiſh ſucceſſor, were diſcountenanced 

0 p © and puniſhed. Nay (added his lordſhip) when that ſuc- 
100 ceſſor came to the throne, and that the church was very 
ene pparently in the greateſt danger by the high- commiſſion 
* court, and otherwiſe, we were then indeed generally 
| * alarmed 3 but we know who fat in that court, and went 
hd large ſteps in the work then on foot (a). That, ſoon 

zer the ſucceſſion of king William to the crown, the 
1 1 cry of the church's danger began, and was continued all 


mA bis reign, but with what ground his lordſhip was yet 


s able © unacquainted with. That, upon her — happy 
eel ſucceſſion, for ſome time the complaint was ſilent; but 
d 1 that, when ſhe was pleaſed to make ſqme alterations in 


der miniſtry, it was immediately revived, and ever ſince 
continued: and fo his lordſhip concluded, that the church 
vas now in no danger.” 


tland; 
© full, 


= The biſhop of London (Compton) coming into the houſe 
ho od uſt as theſe laſt words were delivered, immediately took up 
ſue e lord Halifax; giving, for his reaſon of the church's 


king in danger, That profaneneſs and irreligion were ſo 
ne among us, and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs fo into- 
* lerable, that a moſt vile book had been lately publiſhed 


le (ud, 
for he 


7 by a clergyman in his dioceſe (meaning Mr. Hickeringhill) 
ooh whom he had endeavoured to puniſh ; but that he had 
vat bal ſuch ſubterfuges in the quirks of the law, that he could 
4 bs not come at him: and that ſermons were preached, 
Lk * wherein rebellion was countenanced, and reſiſtance to 


the higher powers encouraged.” To this the biſhop of 


urch. 
hu aiſbury replied, That his lordſhip ought to have been 


* ' the laſt man to complain of that ſermon, (meaning Mr. 
4 Bhenjamin Hoadley's before the lord-mayor) for, if the 
Soghi «+ doctrine 


coul 
prove 


(2) The earl of Rocheſter was one of the eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 
FOcrs in king James IId's time, 


3 


had been canvaſſed already; and it was then the opinion Coyne 
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® Sir 
Hum- 


Mack. 


worth had « becoming great, they turned it upon the king him{ 


—_ uſe c and he found he ſhould be thruſt into a monaſtery, if k 
I 


„ ſolicited it, let it drop. That, if the lord, who ha 


enn ne ron 
& doctrine of that ſermon was not good, he did not kn 
& what defence his lordſhip could make for his appearing i 
“ arms at Nottingham. Then the biſhop, proceeding 
&« the queſtion in debate, inſtanced in a piece of Fg 
„ hiſtory in the reign of Henry the third (which, hea 
e had been much in vogue of late in a neighbouring houſe 
« in whoſe time the catholics ſet up the ſame cry of th 
& church's danger from the Huguenots, and forced dt 
<« king to comply with them; but that, their power ther 


c did not ſpeedily cruſh them, and therefore ſtabbed t 
cc duke of Guiſe to the heart. To the reaſons, which th: 
4 noble lord, who began the debate, gave for the church 
& danger, he replied, That, as to the Scots affairs, he w; 
particularly acquainted with them, and therefore he woul 
venture to ſpeak with the more aſſurance. That th 
% Scots Kirk being eſtabliſhed without a toleration, was a 
<« unfair allegation ; for there needed no law for toleratio 
«© where there was no law to inhibit. The Epiſcopalia 
<« were not forbid to worſhip God their own way, bei 
only excluded from livings ; and that there were at th 
time fourteen epiſcopal meeting-houſes in Edinburgh,: 
<« open as the churches, and as freely reſorted to; in man 
of which the Engliſh liturgy was uſed, but that in ſever 
of them the queen was not prayed for. And the bill f 
giving patrons liberty of conferring their benefices d 
« clerks epiſcopally ordained would have paſſed (at lea 
king William had allowed it) if they would have put i 
<< a clauſe to oblige them to take the oath to the govem 
„ ment; but, upon offering that clauſe, the perſon, td 


* 


«< mentioned the act of _— had looked two ye 
% backwards, he might have found another law, whict 
& ſeemed much more to his purpoſe ; namely, the act f 
c confirming preſbytery, 1 Annz ; but his lordſhip was 
« miniſter of ſtate, when that act paſſed, and fo perhaf 
<« adviſed it.” As to the argument of the Hanover family 
it was not obſerved, that the biſhop offered any thing fe 
markable ; and, for the occaſional conformity bill, he ſaid 
It had been there already ſufficiently argued, and he v 


glad they were rid of it: but, as to what a noble prelat 
had advanced, he owned, that the church would alway 
«© be ſubject to the enmity of profaneneſs and irreligion 


** that the devil would have his agents in the world, be the 
| | & governme 


were 
moin 


Was 1 


harto 
That 
yet h 
and þ 
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government never ſo careful ; but he hoped he might ſay, 


thought the ſociety ſet up for reformation in London, and 


ſing of vice. He was ſure the corporation for the propa- 
cation of the goſpel, had done a great deal towards in- 
{truſting men in religion, by giving great numbers of 
books in practical divinity ; by erecting libraries in country 
me pariſhes ; by ſending over many able divines to the foreign 
c Wl plantations z erecting libraries for their uſe; and ſetting 
op ſchools to breed up children in chriſtian knowledge: 
þ + that, to his knowledge, one thouſand two hundred 
WY pounds had been expended, the year before, in books to 
e wil bheſe purpoſes, all collected by voluntary contribution, 
e but, in truth, very little from thoſe, who appeared fo 
it 8 wonderfully zealous for the church. That the preſs was 

BY indeed become very licentious, and ſermons were preached, 


py wherein very ftrange expreſſions were publiſhed : that he 
alia would read ſome of them to their lordſhips ; and then 


ven taking out Tilly's and Madder's ſermons, and having 
read ſome paragraphs, theſe, ſaid he, were preached at 
Oxford, and theſe are the men picked out for public 
mal occaſions.” Then the archbiſhop of York, ſtanding up, 
eren, That he apprehended danger from the increaſe of diſ- 
dil ers, and gry, ay the many academies ſet up by 
= and moved, That the judges might be conſulted 
it e hat laws were in force againſt ſuch ſeminaries, and by 
pot i what means they might be ſuppreſſed.“ Hereupon the 
dem Wharton moved, . That the judges might alſo be 
1. tal conſulted, about means of ſuppreſſing ſchools and ſe- 
wi ninaries held by Nonjurors, in one of which a noble 
* lord of that houſe had both his ſons educated.” Upon 

ich the ſame archbiſhop ſtood up again, and ſaid, He 
lupnoſed he was the perſon meant, and therefore he muſt 
explain that matter. He owned his two ſons were taught 
by Mr, Ellis, a ſober virtuous man, and a man of letters, 
who had qualified himſelf according to law, when they 
were ſent to him; but, when the 2 was 
moined, it ſeems, he refuſed it; which, as ſoon as he 
was informed of, he took his ſons from him.” The lord 
harton, having made a reply to this, went on, and ſaid, 
That, although he had been born and bred a diſſenter, 
yet he ſoon conformed to the church, when he grew up, 
and became acquainted with its doctrine and oy" 

66 


at tl 
gh, | 


4 


that irreligion and profaneneſs were not now at a higher Gyn 
pitch than uſually : that he hoped quite the contrary, and , 


other cities, had contributed conſiderably to the ſuppreſ- - 
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1705. That he was now firmly reſolved, by God's bleſſing, i. 
23 ways to continue in that church, and would go as fat 


* Puck- 


ingham. 


+ Ro- 
cheſter. 
Not- 


tingham. 


to reſign their biſhopricks, and accept of a penſion for lit 
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her 


« defending it as any man. Wherefore, if he were ny 
« ſenſible, that it was in any danger, he. would heart 


4 


* concur in providing remedies againſt it; but that, a 


« all the cry and expectation they were ſcrewed up bit 
« hearing wherein thoſe dangers conſiſted, it appeared i l 
<« as he expected, namely, that it was only repeating the by 
memorial, which pamphlet he had carefully read over, bu cli 
e could learn nothing from it, except that the d — Ml ©* 
«& B—*, the e—— of R, the e—of N |, ver e 
« out of place. What theſe B's, R's, and N's mean; tha 
«© he could not tell: perhaps there might be ſome charm i the 
it for the church's ſecurity ; but, if theſe letters meat he 
<« ſome noble perſons. there preſent, he remembered ven ** 


« well, that ſome of them fat in the high- commiſſion cour, 
“ and then made no complaints of the church's danger: 
4 but now that we had a queen, who was herſelf a rel 
lover of the church, and had given ſuch encouragemen 
« and bountiful tokens of her affection to it, we mult be 
« amuſed with the church's danger. But he conclude, ©?” 
<« with being of opinion, That the church was in no da- 
« ger.“ Then Patrick, biſhop of Ely, ſtood up, and 
moved, That the judges might be conſulted, what poye 
<« the queen had in viſiting the univerſities ; complaining 
of the heat and paſſion of the gentlemen there, which 
they inculcated into their pupils, who brought the ſan 
fury with them to the pariſhes, when they came abrou 
« to the great diſturbance of public charity. That, at the 
« election at Cambridge, it was ſhameful to ſee an hundredipecta! 
« or more young ſtudents encouraged in hollowing, lic" Þ 
« ſchool-boys and porters, and crying out, No fanatics, u 

* — 4 conformity, againſt two worthy gentlemen wi 
6 ſtood candidates. Adding another complaint, of the ut 
« dutifulneſs of the clergy to their biſhops, and the difficu 
te the latter had to govern them regularly.” Hough, biſo 


of Litchfield and Coventry, made the fame complaint ol 


ſpoke of the opprobrious names, which the clergy gave theWers re 
biſhops, and of the calumnies they laid on them, as if the 
were in a plot to deſtroy the church, and had compounds 
to be the laſt of their order; and, when the plot was Ie 


He alledged, That the church was as well governed, | 
had at any time been; challenged any body to charge ri 
biſhops with any omiſſion of their duty, or any — 

No wherelt 
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{ 
herein they ſtrained their power, or injured any body; 1705. 
entioned the honour he had to ſuffer in a good cauſe z an 
ded, that he thought that might have protected his repu- 
tion from the aſperſion of being an enemy to the church. 
ooper, biſhop of Bath and Wells, complaining of the terms 


209 


high-church and low-church, ſaying, That it was an 
invidious diſtinction, tending to ſet us at enmity : that, 
by high church, people were made to believe a man in- 
clined to popery, or, at leaſt, one that endeavoured to 
carry church-power beyond our conſtitution ; which he 
thought was great injuſtice to the gentlemen that bore 
that character, who meant nothing more than to keep up 
the juſt dignity and diſcipline of the church : neither did 
he believe, that the others, called the low-church, had 
any deſigns of lowering or levelling it with preſbytery, 
as was, on the other hand, malicioully ſuggeſted.” The 
ke of Leeds obſerved, ** That he apprehended the church 
was in danger, and that it could not be ſafe without the 
act againſt occaſional conformity: adding, that the queen 
had, in a diſcourſe with him, declared herſelf of that 
opinion.“ The lord Sommers regapitulated all the argu- 
ents on both ſides (a), added his own judgment, and ended 

with 


a) Biſhop Burnet gives us 
ſubſtance of the debates in 
e following manner: On the 
y appointed we were all made 
eve, that we ſhould hear 
ny frightful things: but our 
pectations were not anſwered : 
ne ſpoke of danger from the 
bytery, that was ſettled in 
otland : ſome ſpoke of the 
lence of the next ſucceſſor : 
he reſſected on the occaſional 
that was rejected in that 
uſe : ſome complained of the 
tools of the diſſenters: and 
ers reflected on the princi- 
s that many had drank in, 
it were different from thoſe 
nerly received, and. that 
ned deſtructive ofthe church. 
In oppoſition to all this, it 
laid, chat the church was 


Vor. XVI. 


e ſan 
(broad 
at the 
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g, like 
CS, Nd 
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ficul 
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plain 
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ſafer now than ever it had been: 
at the revolution, proviſion was 
made, that our king muſt be of 
the reſormed religicn, nor was 
this all; in the late act of ſuc- 
ceſſion it was enacted, that he 
ſhould be of the communion of 
the church of England : it was 
not reaſonable to object to the 
houſe the rejecting a bill, which 
was done by the majority, of 
whom it became not the leſſer 
namber to complain : we had 
all our former laws left to us, 
not only intire, but fortified by 
late additions and explanations ; 
ſo that we were fafer in all 
theſe, than we had been at any 
time formerly: the diſſenters 
gained no new ftrength, they 
were viſibly decreaſing : the 
toleration had ſoſtened their 


tempers, 
O 
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1705. with a declaration, That the nation was happy, and u. 
— © der a moſt wiſe and juſt adminiſtration, wherein the pi 
„ lic money was juſtly applied, the treaſury kept in a nd 

cc regular method, and thereby the public credit in th 
cc higheſt eſteem : the armies and fleets were ſupplied; a 
cc the ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms gave the nation gra 
& honour and reputation than had ever been known; a 
ce that we had a fair proſpect of bringing the war to a hayy 
e concluſion, to the immortal honour of the preſent ax; 
ec and to the inexpreſſible benefit and ſafety of poſter, 
« Wherefore for men to raiſe groundleſs jealouſies, at thi 
time of day, could mean no leſs than an intention u 
imbroil us at home, and to defeat all thoſe glorious d. 
«© figns abroad.” The debate being at — over, the 
queſtion was put, Whether the church of England was i 
danger? which, upon a diviſion, was carried in the neg 
tive by a majority of ſixty-one voices againſt thirty ; ad 
then their lordſhips made the following vote, viz. ** Reſolye 
« by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, that the church d 
England, as by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued fron 
et the extremeſt danger by king William III. of glorios 
„% memory, is now, by G 's bleſſing, under the hapy 


s reign of her majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing con- 


tempers, and they concurred 
zcalouſly in ſerving all the ends 
of the government: nor was 
there any particular complaint 


brought againſt them: they. 


ſeemed quiet' and content wit 

their toleration, if they could 
be but ſecure of enjoying it : 
the queen was taking the moſt 
effectual means poſſible to de- 
liver the clergy from the de- 
preſſions of poverty, that brought 
them under much contempt, 
and denied them the neceſſary 
means and helps of ſtudy: the 
biſhops looked after their dio- 
ceſes with a care, that had not 
been known in the memory of 
man : great ſums were yearly 
raiſed, by their care and zeal, 
for ſerving the plantations bet- 
ter than had ever yet been 


« dition; 


done: a ſpirit of zeal and pitt 
appeared in our churches, al 
at ſacrament, beyond the e- 
ample of former times. In one 
reſpect it was acknowledged 
church was in danger; ther 
was an evil ſpirit and a virule 
temper ſpread among the de 
fy there were many indecent 
ſermons preached on public c 
caſions, and thoſe hot clergy 
men, who were not the mol 
regular in their lives, had rail 
factions in many dioceſes again 
their biſhops : theſe were dis 
gers created by thoſe very na 
who filled the nation with 
outcry againſt imaginary one 
while their own conduct pi! 
duced real and threatening du 
gers. Burnet, vol. II. 435 


d up 

e pud- 

* niſtration, is an enemy 
grant 

f 1 a) However this reſolution 
227 Ws oppoſed by many lords, 


It 2, 
ſterity 
at thy 
on 1 
Jus de. 
, the 


ho entered the following rea- 
ns for diſſenting from it : Firſt, 
Becauſe they conceived there 
might bedangers to the church 
always impending on ſeveral 
accounts: That the prayers, 
ſet forth to be uſed on the 


"8 olemn faſt-days, under the 
ned dead of a prayer for unity, 
auß a ploring God almighty's 
c(olve BN race, that every body may 


eriouſly lay to heart the great 
anger we are in by our un- 
happy diviſions, ſhewed plain- 
ly, that in the opinion of the 
ompilers of that form of 
rayer, and in her 2 
udgment, who commanded it 
o be uſed in all the churches 
nd chapels throughout Eng- 
and and Wales, there were 
ery many dangers.” Second- 
They conceived the church 
danger from a neighbour. 
bg kingdom, which, though 


during her life, had not 
et been induced to ſettle the 
ame ſucceſſion to the crown, 
3 was eſtabliſhed in this king- 
jom in the proteſtant line; 
ut that, on the contrary, that 
cceflion had been abrogated 
the act of ſecurity, which, 
ith ſeveral other acts paſſed 
n that kingdom, had been 
udged by this houſe to be 
angerous to the preſent and 
ture peace of this kingdom.” 
urdly,* They —. there 


light be very great dangers 
d the — for want of a 
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dition; and whoeyer goes about to ſuggeſt and inſinuate 
that the church is in danger under her majeſty's admi- Gonynnn 
to the queen, the church, and | 


ander her majeſty's ſovereign- . 


The 


© law to prevent any ons 
e — from . 
offices of truſt, and authority, 
both in church and ſtate, who 
were not conſtantly of the 
* communion of the church 
* eſtabliſhed by law; and there- 
* fore, on the account of the 
* unhappy diviſions in point of 


religious and divine worſhip, 


* as alſo on the account of the 
* calamities of the age, in the 
too public and common diſ- 


© owning any religion at all, 


* the church might be in dan- 
« ger.' Fourthly, Though they 
© had an intire confidence in her 
« majeſty's zeal and piety to the 
* church, they durſt not, in duty 
© to her majeſty, and the ſervice 
© of the government, condemn 
© all ſuch as might have fears, in 
© relation to the preſervation of 
the church and ſafety of the 
crown.“ And, fifthly, © bein 

* ſincerely convinced, that theſe 
* reaſons among others men- 
* tioned in the debate, were 
* ſufficient to juſtify their fears, 
* they conceived, that it was 
* not a proper way to prevent 
* dangers, by voting there are 
© none.” Theſe reaſons were 


ſigned by the following peers, 


Duke of Buckingham, 
Earl of Northampton, 
Earl of Caernarvon, 
Earl of Weymouth, 
Lord Oſborn, 
Earl of Denbigh, 1 
Dr. George Hooper, biſho 
of Bath and Wells, | , 
Lord Granville, 
O 2 Duke 
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1705, The next day, December 7, the lords ſent a meſig 
to the commons, to acquaint them with their proceeding Ir 
The com- and to deſire their concurrence to their reſolution in e 
mons con- lation to the church. Whereupon the queſtion was . 


cur with the day following, whether they ſhould conſider of that ꝗ * 
= _ ſage in a committee, or in a full houſe? It being can 6 
. H. C. for the latter by a majority of two hundred and twem n. 
two voices againſt one hundred and ſixty-one, Mr. Brome 

opened the debate with a ſpeech, wherein he endeavousiif © 

to prove the church to be in danger, by the ſame argumeoif " 

that had been inſiſted on in the houſe of peers, ſuch au 

«© The power of the preſbyterians in Scotland, where e 

© church of England was not ſo much as tolerated : M. 

& abſence of the next proteſtant ſucceſſor, in caſe of ti © 

« queen's demiſe : The want of an act againſt occaliond ſo 

« conformity: The increaſe of preſbytcrian ſchools m 

„ ſeminaries : Profaneneſs, immorality, and irreligion: An th 

ce the act of ſecurity paſſed in Scotland: To which bro 

&« added another, viz. the abuſe and ill diſpenſation pu 

« her majeſty's late bounty to the clergy.” Sir ef 
Packington, who ſpoke on the ſame fide, urged the c "* 

tiouſneſs of the preſs and the great number of libels, wii n 

were daily publiſhed againſt the church; the increa Th 

of preſbyterian conventicles ; and the lords reſolution ite d at 

which was the ſubject matter of their debate, as prook i” 

K the church's being in danger; adding, ** That, if the ce 


% mons agreed to that reſolve, the fame would, in fon 
« meaſure, have the force of an act of parliament, whic 
« would be a dangerous weapon in the hands of ill mini 
« ſters of ſtate, who thereby might awe people into ſilem 


« |; 


Duke of Beaufort, Earl of Abingdon, 


Earl of Winchelſea, 
Earl of Nottingham, 
Lord North and Grey, 
Earl of Angleſea, 

Lord Craven, 

Jord Chandos, 

Lord Guernſey, 

Earl of Thanet, 

Farl of Scarſdale, 

Earl of Rocheſter, 

Lord Conway, 

Lord Howard of Eſcrick, 
Henry, biſhop of London, 
Duke of Leeds, 

Lord Guildford, 


Lord Haverſham. 


The lord Haverſham protel 
ed only for the firlt. (ecor 
and fourth reaſons. The ad 
biſhop of York, the biſhop ( 
St. Aſaph, the earl of Suk 
and the lord Leigh were of 1 
thirty, who voted againlt 
reſolution, but did not el 
their proteſt; and the arc 
biſhop of York and the bi 
of Rocheſter proteſted a 
wards, 
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ſile Q 


a) In the debates of this 
lion ſome ſevere remarks 
ere made on the men in 
wer. December 19, the re- 
ncy-bill, ingrofſed from the 
rds, intitled, An act for the 
ter ſecurity of her majeſty's 
rlon and government, and of 
e ſucceſſion to the crown of 
gland in the proteſtant line, 
ing read a ſecond time; a 
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in caſe the fancy ſhould take them to ſuppreſs epiſco- 1705. 
pacy.” The oppoſite party anſwered theſe arguments, 
, after a long debate, the lords reſolution was agreed to 
a majority of two hundred and twelve againſt a hun- 
d and ſixty; and on the 14th of December, the com- 
dns agreed likewiſe with the lords in an addreſs to the 
een, containing the reſolution relating to the church, 
beſeeching her withal, to take effectual meaſures for 
making the reſolution public ; and alſo for puniſhing the 
authors and ſpreaders of the ſeditious and ſcandalous 
reports. of the church being in danger.” The queen 
ſwered, That ſhe ſhould freely comply with their ad- 
dreſs, and was very well pleaſed to find both houſes 
ſo forward to join with her in putting a ſtop to theſe ' 
malicious reports.” And, according to the deſire of 
th houſes, the queen, on the 20th of December, ordered 
proclamation to be iflucd out for making their reſolution 
public; and ( for diſcovering the author of the memorial 
of the church of England, 
wards, a profeſied papiſt, charged upon oath to be the 
printer and publiſher of that libel (a).” 

The queen came, the next day, to the houſe of peers, 
d among other bills gave the royal aſſent to an act for the 
turalization of the moſt excellent princeſs Sophia, elec- 
els and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and the iſſue of her 
dy; which done, ſhe made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
herein ſhe took notice of the unanimity of their proceed- 
gs, and of the good diſpoſition they had ſhewn towards 
union with Scotland ; and returned the commons thanks 
r the great diſpatch of this ſeaſonable ſupply, not doubt- 
g but, after the recets, they would return wirh the fame 
od diſpoſitions to give all poſſible diſpatch to the public 
airs {till depending. The commons, having reſolved to 


and apprehending David Ed- 


preſent 


debate roſe thereupon, wherein 


Charles Cæſar Eſq; member for 
the borough of Hertford, ſaid, 
among other — 2 That there 
was a noble lord, without 
* whoſe advice the queen did 
* nothing, who, in the Jate 
* reign, was known to, keep a 
* conſtant correſpondence with 
* the court of St. Germans. 
This being a ſevere reflection 

O 3 on 
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1705, preſent an addreſs of thanks for this ſpeech, adjourned then, 
Ly elves to the 7th of January following. 


1705-6, 


had the appearance of the privileges of this houſe, hal 


ſecretary, he pretended he could fix it upon three gentlemen 
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As ſoon as the commons met again (a), Mr. 
Hedges acquainted the houſe, «+ That her majeſty, in pur. 
4 ſuance of the addreſs of both houſes, had put out; 
„ proclamation, in which was an encouragement for the 
& diſcovery of the author of the Memorial of the church 
* of England, &c. The printer of which book being non 
in cuſtody, and other perſons examined, in whoſe des. 
6 ſitions there appeared the names of ſome members d 
« this houſe ; her majeſty's tenderneſs for any thing, which 


<« inclined her to command him to acquaint this houſe, be. 
<< fore ſhe directed any further proceedings in that examinz- 
« tion.” Upon this the commons reſolved, “that an a 
t dreſs of thanks be preſented to her majeſty, for her tender 
© regard to the privileges of this houſe; and to deſire 
ce that ſhe would be pleaſed to give order for the further 
c examination into the authors of the libel mentioned in 
« her meſſage.” Which addreſs being preſented, the queen 
anſwered, «+ That ſhe was glad to find this houfe expreſ 
« ſo much reſentment againſt the libel mentioned in her 
«© meſſage, and took very kindly the confidence the houk 
« repoſed in her, which ſhe would make the beſt uſe e 
& for the advantage of the public. 

It is to be obſerved, that, on the 15th of January, Daji 
Edwards, printer of the Memorial, who had a long time ab- 
ſconded, and was left without any ſupport by the party that 
employed him, was, by his own conſent, w al into cuſtody 
of a 2 upon promiſe in writing from M. 
ſecretary Harley, That he ſhould have his pardon, pro- 
„ vided he diſcovered the author or authors of that pam- 
„ phlet.” Three days after, being examined before the lame 


membe 


on the lord-treaſurer, the words be, for his ſaid offence, com 
were directed to be ſet down in * mitted priſoner to the tower. 
writing at the table, upon which (a) The firſt thing the com 
Mr. Cæſar endeavoured to ex- mons did after that mectiry 
cuſe himſelf ; and being with» was to thank the duke of Mar. 
drawn, after a ſhort debate, it borough for his great ſervice | 
was reſolved, * That the ſaid to the queen _ nation 1]iten 
words were highly diſhonour- the laſt campaign, and for i 
able to her majeſty's perſon prudent negotiations w!:k le 
* and government ; and that allies. 

© the {aid Charles Czſar, Eſq; 
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ed then, aber of the houſe of commons, Mr. Pooley, Mr. Ward, 1705-6. 
| 4 fir Humphrey Mackworth ; and related, that a woman yn 
gere maſk, with another barefaced, brought the manuſcript 
in pur. him, and made a bargain with him to have two hundred 
* d fifty printed copies of it, which he delivered to four por- 


, ſent to him by the perſons concerned. But though the 


Church man, who came to Edwards's without a maſk, and ſome 
ug don the porters, were found out, and taken up, yet it was im- 
e depo-BM ible to carry on the diſcovery any farther ; which gave 
bers a cahon to a member of the — of commons, Mr. Pooley, 
„ Which ay, * That it was not uſual to accuſe members of their 
ſe, hu houſe of being concerned in any thing to the prejudice of 
as 1 the government, without naming their names.“ 


te ſupplies, which they had voted for the next year. 
te nation was ſo well ſatisfied with the government, an 
e conduct of affairs, that, a fund being created for two 
lions and a half by way of annuitics for ninety-nine 
ars, at fix and a halt per cent, at the end of which the 
ppital was to fink, the whole ſum was ſubſcribed in a very 

days. At the ſame time, the duke of Marlborough 
ropoſed the advance of a ſum of five hundred thouſand 
punds to the Emperor, fag the uſe of prince Eugene, and 
he ſervice of Italy, upon à branch of the emperor's reve- 
ve in Sileſia at eight per ct, and the capital to be repaid in 
ght years. The nation mane both in money and 
i, that this was likewiſe advanced in a very few days. 
Vur armies, as well as our allies, were every where punc- 
ally paid. The credit of the nation was never raiſed ſo 
gh in any age, nor ſo ſacredly maintained. The treaſury 
as as exact and as regular in all payments, as any pri- 
ie banker could be. It is true, a great deal of money 
ent out of the kingdom in ſpecie. That, which main- 
ined the war in Spain, was to be ſent thither in that 
anner, the way by bills of exchange not being yet 
dened. The trade with Spain and the Weſt-Indies, which 
rmerly brought great returns of money, was now ſtopped. 
Þy this means, there grew to be a ſenſible want of money 
ver the nation. This was in a great meaſure ſupplied by 
de curreney of exchequer bills and bank notes. And 
5 ay ſo obvious to the diſaffected party, that they were 
ten attempting to blaſt, at leaſt to diſparage this paper- 
redit : But it was ftill kept up. It raiſed a juſt indigna- 
on in all, who had a true love to their country, to ſee 


be uſing all poſſible methods to ſhake the adminiſtration, 
0 4 which, 
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Aſter this, the commons proceeded in creating funds for Public 

And credit 
d very high. 
Burnet. 
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yy was much the beſt, that had been in the memory d 
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which, notwithſtanding the difficulties at home and abroy/ 


man, and was certainly not only eaſy to the ſubjeds i 
general, but gentle even towards thoſe, who were enden. Nowe 


vouring to undermine it. terc 


Com- 
plaints of 
the pro- 
greſs of 


per y. 
Pr H. c. 
III. 455. 
Burnet. 


On the 27th of February, a petition of the gentry ary om: 
clergy of the ſouth parts of Lancaſhire, at their monthly e! 
meeting, on the 12th, in the borough of Wigan, f Miſoul 
ſupprefling profaneneſs and immorality, was preſented v 
the houſe, complaining of ſeveral grievances they laboured ifclſer 
under from the prieſts, Romiſh gentry, and popiſh emil. rote 
ſaries, and praying for redreſs and relief. After the reading 
of this petition it was unanimouſly reſolved to addreſs end 
queen, that ſhe would be pleaſed to iſſue out her om 
<« proclamation for the putting in execution the laws Mon 
« force againſt ail ſuch perſons, as had or ſhould endes. wa 
„ your to pervert her majeſty's ſubjects to the popil 
« religion.” And they ordered, that a bill be brought ner! 
for making more effectual the act of the eleventh year 
of his late majeſty's reign, for the further preventing the 
growth of popery. This bill was according]y prelented 
the next day, by fir James Montague, and read the ki} 
time; and, on the 14 of March, the commons gave it 
a ſecond reading, and went through it in a grand com- tt 
mittee, By the act, paſſed in the latter end of the lat: {Wiſgranc 
reign it was provided, “ That all papiſts ſhould, within e! 
« 11x months, after they had reached the age of cightcen, m. 
take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, or decla Wi wi 
« themſelves proteſtants; in default whereof, their eſtats I ho 
« were to go to the next heirs, being proteſtants.” Netti 
this clauſe was ſo lamely expreſſed, that the Roman catho- be he 
lics found two ways to evade it. Firſt, there being in a Wt e: 
families a gradation of age among the ſeveral heirs to the being 
tame eſtates, it happened, that though the perſon, ue epor 
was come to the age of eighteen, 410 not take the oatis to be 
preſcribed by the Jaw, yet the title of proteſtant heir . 
mained undecided, as long as any next popiſh heir w« 
under age. Secondly, (and this was the main inconven- 
ence) it lying by that clauſe upon the next heir to him. 
who at the age of eighteen refuſed to declare himie! * 
proteſtant, to prove that he bad not made that dec}araiio), iſ! 
ic was impoſſible for the next heir to prove ſuch a negative. en. 
Now, to make that clauſe binding and effectual, it vs ere 
enacted in this bill, „ That all papiſts, and reputed papils, ait. 
„ thould,. within fix months aftet they had reached © i'd by 
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This alarmed all of that religion, ſo that they made very 
owerful (or to follow the raillery of that time) weighty 
terceſions with the conſiderable men of the houſe of 
ommons. The court looked on, and ſeemed indifferent in 
he matter; yet it was given out, that ſo ſevere a law | 
xould be very unreaſonable, when the nation was in alliance 
vith ſo many princes of that religion; and that it muſt 
ſen the force of the queen's interceſſion in favour of the 
roteſtants, who lived in the dominions of thoſe princes. 
he proceeding ſeeming rigorous, and not ſuited to the 
gentleneſs which the chriſtian religion ſo particularly re- 
ommended, and was contrary to the maxims of liberty of 
onſcience and toleration, that were then in great vogue; 
t was anſwered, that the dependence of thoſe of that religion 
dn a foreign juriſdiction, and at preſent on a foreign preten- 
let to the crown, put them out of the caſe of other ſub- 
cs who might ther from the eſtabliſhed religion, ſince 
here ſeemed to be good reaſon to, conſider them as ene- 
ies rather than as ſubjects. But the application was made 
in ſo effectual a manner, that the bill was let fall; for on 
he 2d of March, when fir James Montague was to report 
o the houſe the amendments made to the bill by the 
prand committee, the duke of Norfolk, the chief among 
he Roman-catholics in England, petitioned, ** That he 
* might be heard by his council for explanation of fome 
* words in the bill, and for ſuch relief to him, as to the 
* houſe ſhould ſeem meet.” Upon the reading of this 
petition, the commons ordered, that the duke of Norfolk 
de heard by his council, as to the property in the office 
t earl marſhal of England only. But his council not 
being then ready, the houſe heard fir James Montague's 
report, and then ordered the bill, with the amendments, 
o be ingroſſed. Two days after, the bill was read the 
third time, and ſeveral 4 amendments were made to 
t; after which the queſtion was put, That the bill do paſs ? 
This occaſioned a great debate, wherein colonel Godfrey, 
Mr, Boſcawen, and Mr. Aſgil endeavoured to ſhew the in- 
ltice of ſuch a law, urging, that, beſides the offence it 
would give to the Roman-catholic princes in alliance with 
me nation, it would look as if they approved the perſecution 
txerciſed by the French king and other catholic princes 
2arilt their proteſtant ſubjects. At laſt the bill was rejec- 
d by a majority of one hundred and nineteen againſt —_ 

r FEE. 


hd 


age of cighteen, not only declare themſelves proteſtants, 1705-6. 
but prove alſo, that they had made ſuch a declaration... 
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1705-6. three. And, though the lords had made ſome ſteps tomy 
yd ſuch a bill, yet ſince they ſaw what fate it was like to hay 


“ theſe inquiries be laid before their houſe at the next { 
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in the houſe of commons, inſtead of proceeding further j 
it, they diſmiſſed that matter with an addreſs to the queer 
on the 14th of March, „That a more watchful eye ſhod 
© be had over the Britiſh prieſts and papiſts for the futur 
« and, for that purpoſe, that a diſtin and particular x 
« count ſhould be taken of all papifts and reputed payiſ 
in the kingdom, with their reſpective qualities, eftate 
« and places of abode; and that the ſeveral accounts of 


4 ſion of parliament.” To this addreſs the queen anſwered 
c That ſhe was fully convinced, that the inſolent beh: 
cc yiour of the papifts had made what their lordſhips al 
viſed neceſſary to be done for the ſafety of her perſon and 
* government, and the welfare of her people; and that ſhe 
« would give the neceſſary orders for every thing their lord- 
ce hips deſired.” But whatever orders were given they wer 
very negligently executed (a). | 

Ther 


(a) On the 2d of March, the *© proprietors of that province 
lords read a petition-of Joſeph in order to the ratifying of a 
Raone, merchant, in behalf of act, intitled, An act 70 the 
himſelf and many other in- * eſtabliſhment of religion 
habitants of the province of * worſhip in this province, ac. 
Carolina, and London mer- * cording to the church of Eng: 
chants trading thither : Upon land, and for the erecting 0 
which, the lord-Granville, pa- © churches for the public wor- 
latine of the province of Caro- * ſhip of God, and alſo for the 
lina, having deſired to be heard maintenance of miniſters, and 
by his council, the ſame was * the building convenient houſe 
granted, and the farther debate for them, ſo far forth as the 
of this affair put off till the gth * ſame relates to the eſtabliſhing 
of that month. Their lordſhips a commiſſion for the diſpla- 
having then heard what the cing the re&ors or miniſter 
lord Granville's council had to * of the churches there, is not 
offer in his behalf, came to warranted by the charter 
theſe two reſolutions : Firſt, © granted to the proprietors of 
That it is the opinion of this that colony, as being not con. 
© houſe, that the act of the * ſonant to reaſon, repugnant v 
aſſembly of Carolina lately the laws of this realm, and 
paſſed there, and ſince ſigned * deſtructive to the conſtitution 
* and ſealed by John lord. © of the church of England. 
Granville, palatine, for him- Secondly, That it is the opi- 
© ſelf and for the lord Carteret, nion of this houſe, that the at 
and the lord Craven, and by * of aſſembly in Carolina, intit- 
* fir John Colleton, four of the led, An act for the more effec 
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gdom in better order. 


tual preſervation of the go- 
rernment of this province, 
requiring all perſons that ſha 


of the commons houſe of aſ- 
ſembly, and fit in the ſame, 
to take the oaths, and ſub- 
ſcribe the declaration appoint- 
ed by this a&, and to con- 
form to the religious worſhip 
in this province, according to 
* the church of England, to re- 
' ceive the ſacrament of the 
' Lord's-ſfupper, according to 
the rites and uſage of the 

laid church, lately paſſed 
there, and ſigned and ſealed 
by John lord Granville, pala- 
* tine, for himſelf and the lord 
Craven, and alſo for the lord 
Carteret, and by ſir John Col- 
' leton, four of the proprietors 
' of that province, in order to 
* the ratifying of it, is founded 
upon fallity in matter of fact, 
' 5 repugnant to the laws of 


hereafter be choſen members 
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There was a project ſet on foot at this time by the lord 1705-6. 
Llifax, for putting the records and public offices of tg 
He had, in a former ſeſſion, A deſign 

ed the lords to ſend ſome of their number to view the for a pub- 
ords in the Tower, which were in great diſorder, and lic library. 
a viſible decay, for want of ſome more officers, and by Burnet. 
e neglect of thoſe employed. The lords, in their report, 
opoled ſome regulations for the furure, which have been 
ce followed fo effectually (tho' at a conſiderable charge, 
creating ſeveral new officers) that the nation has reaped 
e benefit of all this very ſenſibly. But lord Halifax car- 
d this project much farther. 
ted by fir Robert Cotton, and continued down in his 
ily, was perhaps the greateſt collection of manuſcripts 
lating to the public, that any nation in Europe could ſhew. 
he late owner of it, fir John Cotton, had by his will left 
to the public, but in ſuch words, that it was rather ſhut up, 
an made any way uſeful; and, indeed, it was to be ſa 
efully preſerved, that none could be the better for it. 
od Halifax therefore moved the houſe to intreat * 


„col - 


e ſamous library 


* England, contrary to the char- 
ter granted to the proprietors 
* of that colony, is an encou- 
* ragement to atheiſm and irre- 
© lipton, is deſtructive to trade, 


and tends to the d — — 
ing and ruining the tai pro- 
* vince.” Theſe reſolutions be- 
ing laid before the queen in an 
addreſs, wherein their lordſhi 

* beſought her majeſty to deli- 
© yer the ſaid province from the 
© arbitrary oppreſſions, under 
© which they lay, and to order 
the authors thereof to be pro- 
« ſecuted according to law; 
the queen told them, That ſhe 
* was very ſenſible of what 
great conſequence the plan- 
* tations were to England ; and 
© ſhe would do all in her 
power to relieve her ſubjects 
© in Carolina, and to protect 
them in their juſt rights. P. 
R. H. L. II. 
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1705-6. that ſhe would be pleaſed to buy Cotton-houſe, which li" k 
uA juſt between the two houſes of parliament ; fince ſome par 
ok that ground would furniſh them with many uſeful room, 
and there would be enough left for building a noble ſtructu 
for a library; to which, beſides the Cotton library and the 
queen's library, the royal ſociety, who had a very good one 
at Greſham college, would remove, and keep their aſſen- 
blies there, as ſoon as it was made convenient for then, 
This was a great deſign, which that lord, who firſt {et 
on foot, ſeemed reſolved to carry on till it was finiſhed. Hz 
that been done, it would have been of great advantage ty 
the learned world, as well as an honour to the queen 


reign. 
A bill to The lord Sommers likewiſe made a motion in the houſ 
regulate of lords, to correct ſome of the proceedings in the comma 
proceed- law and in chancery, which were both dilatory and ver 
ings at chargeable. He began the motion with ſome inſtance, 
. that were more conſpicuous and groſs; and he managed the 
matter ſo, that both the lord-keeper and judges concur 
red with him, though it paſſes generally for a maxim, that 
judges ought rather to inlarge than contract their jutil- 
diction. A bill paſſed the houſe of lords, which began a re 
formation of proceedings at law ; but, when it went through 
the commons, it was viſible, that the intereſt of under: of- 
cers, Clerks, and attornies, whoſe gains were to be leſſened 


oh 
ulatic 
mer 
bill 
nd 11 
bill W 
bout 
vere u 
ie fle 


aſſed 


by this bill, was more conſidered, than the intereſt of th of n 
nation itſelf. Several clauſes, how beneficial ſoever to th E = 


ſubject, which touched on their profit, were left out by the 
commons. But, what fault ſoever the Jords might have 
found with theſe alterations, yet, to avoid all diſputes with 
the commons, they agreed to their amendments. win 
There was another general complaint made of the pra vera 
acts of parliament, that paſſed through both houſes toofſſſowns 
eaſily, and in ſo great a number, that it took up a great part]M'ngd 
* of the ſeſſion to examine them, even in that curſory way, f 5 
that was ſubject to many inconveniences. The fees, that Urs 
were paid for theſe to the ſpeakers and clerks of both houſes 
inclined them to favour and promote them, The lord 
Sommers therefore propoſed a proper regulation in that 
matter, The lord-keeper Cowper did indeed very generoul 
obſtru thoſe private bills, as much as his predeceſoog 
Wright had promoted them. He did another thing of ee 
great example: On the firſt day of the year, it became 
cuſtom for all thoſe, who practiſed in chancery, to offer 
new-year's gift to the lord, who had the great · ſeal. Ihe 
| get 


ay 
juſtice 
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ew to be ſo conſiderable, that they amounted to fifteen 1705 · ö · 

adred pounds a year. On the new-year's day of this 

xr, which was his firſt, he ſignified to all thoſe, who, ac- 

ding to cuſtom, were expected to come with their pre- 

nts, that he would receive none, but would break that cu- 

om. He thought it looked like the inſinuating themſelves 

to the favour of the court; and that, if it was not bribery, 

t it came too near it, and looked too like it. This con- 

ibuted not a little to the raifing his character; and he ma- 

zzed the court of chancery with impartial juſtice and great 

patch, and was very uſeful to the houſe of lords in the pro- 

oting of buſineſs (1). 

On the 19th of March, the queen came to the houſe of The par- 

ers, and having given the royal aſſent to ſeventeen public liament is 
8 acts, Proro- 

e. 


i There were alſo ſome re- 
ulations made this ſeſſion about 
men, which were inſerted in 
bill for the encouragement 
id increaſe of ſeamen. This 
ill was brought in, becauſe 
bout twelve thouſand ſailors 
dere wanted at this time to man 
te fleet, and was perfected and 
aſſed both houſes in four days. 
The reſolutions in the bill were 
vs follow: 1. That, in order 
o the ſpeedy and more com- 
pleat manning of her majeſty's 
avy for the year 1706, the 
ultices of the peace and other 
wil magiſtrates throughout the 
veral counties, ridings, cities, 
wns, and places, within the 
ingdom of England, dominion 
of Wales, and town of Berwick 
on Tweed. be impowered and 
directed forthwith to make, or 
cuſe to be made, ſtrict and di- 
lyent ſearch for all ſuch ſea- 
nen, or ſea-faring men, as lie 
lid, and are not in her ma- 
elty's ſervice. 
Juices, and other civil magiſ- 
rates, do take up, ſend, con- 
GR, and convoy, or cauſe to 
Thee e taken up, ſent, conducted, 
ad conveyed, all ſuch ſeamen 


2. That the 


or ſea faring men, to be deliver- 


ed to ſuch perſons, as ſhall be 


appointed to receive the ſame. 
3. That a penalty be inflided 
upon every perſon, who ſhall 
reſume to harbour or conceal 
uch ſeamen or ſea- faring men. 
4. That a reward be given to 
every perſon, who ſhall diſcover 
and take up ſuch ſeamen or 
ſea-faring men, as aforeſaid, 
the ſame to be diſtributed and 
paid to every ſuch diſcoverer or 
perſon, ſo taking up ſuch ſea- 
men or ſea-faring men reſpec- 


tively, out of the money given 


for the ſervice of the navy. 5. 
That condutt-money be allowed 
for conveying and ſubſiſting ſuch 


ſeamen and ſea-faring men, 


according to the preſent uſa 
of the navy. 6. T hat, for the 
encouragement of the ſervice, 
every ſeaman, who ſhall be 
turned over from one ſhip to 
another, ſhall be paid his wages 
which ſhall appear to be dueto 
him in the ſhip, from which he 
was turned over, before ſuch 
ſhip, to which he ſhall be turned 
over, go to fea, either in mo- 
ney, or by a ticket, which ſhall 
intitle him to an immediate 
payment, 
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705-6. acts, and three private ones, ſhe made the foll; 'y 7 
nd ſpeech to both houſes : 10 5 
| My lords and gentlemen, my 


cc BE IN G now come to a cloſe of this ſeſſion, I an x 
noen's 6 return you my thanks for having brought it 
7 h at ** ſpeedily to a good concluſion, eſpecially for the wiſe ay 
| — cc proviſion made to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſg 
of the firſt 6 in this kingdom, and the great advances on your par, 
ſeſſion of « towards procuring the like — in the kingdom d 


her — « Scotland, and a happy union of both nations. The 
— = « I am — well pleaſed likewiſe with the ſteps you hit 0 
Pr. Hi. c. c made for the amendment of the law, and the better 2. Th. 


„ vancement of juſtice. 

« I muſt again repeat to you, gentlemen of the houf 
& of commons, that I am extremely ſenſible of the diſpatch 
% you have given to the public ſupplies. I affure you, | 
& will be very careful, that they may be applied in the mol 
& effectual manner for our common intereſt, 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« At the opening of this parliament, I recommended, 
cc with great — Hr an intire union of minds and a. 
tc fections among all my ſubjects, and a ſincere endeavour 

„ to avoid and extinguiſh all occafions of divifions and 
* animoſity. I am much pleaſed to find, how intirely your 
<« ſentiments have agreed with mine. Your unanimity and 
« zeal, which I have obſerved, with great ſatisfaction, 
< throughout this whole ſeſſion, againſt every thing, that 
« tends towards ſedition, doth ſo much diſcourage all ſuch 


pn 7. That ſuch able- 
ied landmen, who are liable 
to be raiſed for the recruitin 

her majeſty's land-forces — 
marines, be raiſed for the ſer- 


vice, in the like manner, and 


delivered to ſuch perſons, WhO 
ſhall be appointed to receive the 
ſame. And they ordered, that 
the committee, to whom the bill 
for the encouragement and in- 
creaſe of ſeamen, and for the 
better and ſpeedier manning her 
majeſty's fleet, and for makin 
proviſion for the widows a 


„attempt 


orphans of all ſuch, as ſhall be 
flain or drowned in her ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, and for the ſup- 
ou of trade, was committed, 

ave power to receive 4 clauſe 
or clauſes purſuant to theſe re- 
ſolutions : And that it be an 
inſtruction to the committee, 
that they have power to receive 
a clauſe for di charging of ſach 
ſeamen, and other inſol vent 
perſons, as are in priſon for 
debt, and delivering them into 
her majeſty's ſervice on 
the fleet. 
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attempts for the future, and hath ſet ſuch an example 1905-6. 
to the whole kingdom, that, when you are returned in- 
to your ſeveral countries, I doubt not but you will find 
the effects of it every where; I aſſure myſelf you will 
make it your buſineſs and care to improve and perfe& 
that rind | work you have ſo far advanced here; and by 
t it (of continuing to ſhew a juſt diſlike of all factions and tur- 
vile an bulent proceedings, and reſolving to diſcountenance the 
icceſſal encouragers of them, you will ſoon make the whole king- 
ur pn dom ſenſible of the good effect of ſo prudent and happy 
dom oF a conduct.” T 
Then the lord-keeper prorogued the parliament to the 

ou haft of May following. | 
ter a Thus this ſeſſion of parliament came to a very happy 
ncluſion, There was in it the beſt harmony within purnet, 
th houſes, and between them, as well as with the crown; 
d it was the beſt applauded in the city of London, over 
e whole nation, and indeed over all Europe, of any ſeſſion 

thoſe times. And when it was, conſidered, that this was 
te firſt of the three, ſo that there were to be two other 
ſions of the ſame members, it gave an univerſal ſatisfaction 
th to the people at home, —Y our allies abroad, and af- 
ded a proſpect of a happy end, that would be put to this 

ouring war, in all probability, before the concluſion of 
e parliament. This gave an inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to 
Il who loved their country and religion, and who now hoped 
lat there was in view a good and ſafe peace. 

With the new parliament, a new convocation alſo met at pee d 
t. Paul's, October 15. The latin ſermon was preached by ings in 


[ am 6 


> houk 
{patch 
you, | 
ge molt 


8 * Pr. Stanhope, but Dr. Binks carried it from him for prolo- Convo- 
| ſuch Por, and was preſented by the dean of Chriſt-Church. cation. 


his convocation was choſen as the former had been, and Burnet. 
e members, that were ill- affected, were ſtill prevailed on Calamy. 
come up, and to continue in an Expenſive, but uſeleſs Boyer. 

ttendance in town. The upper houſe ſoon agreed in an 


e ſup- Nareſs to the queen, containing humble thanks for her 
itted, WiteCtionate care for the church of England, as eftabliſhed by 
＋ u, from her firſt acceſſion to the throne to this day. And 
e . 


den wo added thus, by way of harmony with the two © 


* jouſes of parliament : We are exceedingly grieved, that 
cee of your ſubjects ſhould be ſo ungrateful and unworthy, 
ſach once to ſuggeſt, that our church can be in danger, for 


ant of ſuch ſupport and encouragement in your —— 


eign, as may make it flouriſh in your own time, and leave 
cure after you. And, although it is no new thing for 
deſigning 
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1705-6. deſigning men to proſtitute the venerable name of the chu 
ym) Ot 
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e ſervice of their own private ends, yet we think ity 
\ ſtrange, that any ſhould be found fo extremely weak u 
undutiful as to be deluded by theſe groundleſs clamoy 
when they have been ſo often and ſo publicly confuted 
your royal word and actions; and when the happy tate g 
the church of England is fo much obſerved and eftceme 
abroad, that ſeveral of the*foreign churches are endeavoy 
ing to accommodate themſelves to our liturgy and confity 


tion. To infinuate that the church is in danger under the 


circumſtances, and againſt all the teſtimonies and aſſurance 


of your royal care and protection, can proceed from nothing 
but prejudice, intereſt, and ambition. We humbly cra 
leave to expreſs our juſt reſentment of the indighity of al 


fuch ſuggeſtions, not only as falſe and groundleſs in then 
ſelves, = | 
your royal promiſes for the ſupport of the church, and ud 
your princely wiſdom in chuſing the moſt proper and eff. 
tual meaſures to that end. e beg leave alſo, in a dey 
_ ſenſe of your majeſty's goodneſs, and an intire dependenc 
upon your royal word, to expreſs our great joy and fatisfac- 
tion in the flouriſhing condition of the church under you 
moſt auſpicious government. We are ſure it will always 
in your will to ſupport and protect it; and that the diltrac 
tions, which theſe groundleſs jealouſies are intended to rai, 
may never pug of your power, we promiſe to uſe « 
utmoſt endeavours to diſcountenance them, and, in our: 
veral ſtations, t6 defend and preſerve inviolably, fo far win 
us lies, the doctrine, diſcipline, and worſhip of our church, 
as by law eſtabliſhed ; 'and to promote peace and unity 
amon yo ſubjects; praying earneſtly for your  majeltys 
long and proſperous reign over us; as, under the divine 
providence, the greateſt bleſſing and ſecurity that either 
church or ſtate can enjoy.” 
When this addreſs was communicated to the lower houle 
they refuſed to join in it, but would give no reaſon for ther 
refuſal, and the majority carried it for drawing up one 0 


their own. A committee was appointed, and the dean d 


Chriſt-church, at their next meeting, reported an wholly 
new form, which contained thanks to her majeſty for he 
great zeal for the church, and tender affection to it, but 
expreſſed not that full ſatisfaction as to the ſafety of tit 
church, and that indignation againſt ſuch as repreſented bet 
to be in danger, as appeared in that which came down fron 


the upper houſe, This new addreſs was carried up by E 
; proiv- 


* 


ut chiefly as — are diſhonourable reflections um 
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uired them to go back to their houſe, and conſider the 
Ires ſent down to them, and either agree to it, or bring 
their exceptions againſt it in writing. 

dome of the lower houſe, when they returned, were for 
g this: But the majority in two meetings agreed, that 
h notice be taken of thoſe words in the meſſage from the 


eavour 
onſtin er houſe, + We cannot receive the meſſage you have of- 
er the ered to us, as to affirm, and effectually aſſert their right, 


wing what they offered to the upper houſe received by his 
ce and their lordſhips : That it was proper for the houſe 
their anſwer to ſay, that they conceived their lordſhips 
al was an infringement of that right : That it is not a 
eſſary duty of the lower houſe to re-conſider, when their 
ſhips require it, what they have declared to their lord- 
ps they have maturely conſidered, and cannot join in it. 
at the lower houſe, notwithſtanding their lordſhips ex- 
ation, expreſſed in their meſſage, was ſtill at liberty to 
gree, without offering their exceptions : However, they 
ed to re-conſider the addreſs of the lords, and to lay be- 
them the ſubſtance of the reſolutions foregoing. They 


urancy 
notiun y 


Atistac⸗- 


r you 
rays ef agreed, not to depart from their former reſolution of not 
Jiftrac ing with their lordſhips in their addreſs ; and afterwards, 


) raiſe, 
iſe 0 
our ſe- 


to — up any exceptions to their lordſhips addreſs; 
to ſignify to them, that it is the undoubted right of the 
er houſe to have the paper they preſented received by 


ru lordſhips, and that they hoped they would be ſatisfied 
hurch, n peruſing in: And that the lower houſe intirely confi- 
ung in her majeſty's zeal for the church of England, and 
yelty N hearty deteſtation of all perſons, that ſhould endeavour 
dee any jealouſies concerning it. And, purſuant to theſe 


eihe tions, a paper was carried from the lower to the upper 


le, on December 1. 


houſe, BW! he lower houſe thus refuſing, either to agree to the ad- 
r then ge or to offer their objections, the addreis was let fall; 
one oi upon that a ſtop was put to all further communication 
an of veen the two houſes. The lower houſe went on in their 


ner practice of intermediate ſeſſions, in which they be- 
r bet to enter upon buſineſs, to approve of ſome books, and 
, but cenſure others; and they reſolved to proceed upon the 
of wehe grounds, that factious men among them had before 
d her up, though the ſalſhood of their preteniions had been 
trom Wiently made to appear. On December 16, the dean of 
y thecrdorough proteſted againſt the irregularities of the lower 


— 


prolo- r o . XVI. P houle ; 


rholh 


locutor, November 19. The archbiſhop made anſwer 1705-64 
riting, that they could not receive their addreſs, bur 
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1505-6. houſe: And particularly againſt the prolocutor's prorogy 
GW) the houſe by the authority of the houſe itſelf: The g 
tending to a power to put the prolocutor into the chair he 
he is confirmed by the archbiſhop and biſhops : The MIA x 
tending to a power to give leave to their members to a 
themſelves, and ſubſtitute proxies : The electing an adu 
in prejudice of the _ of the archbiſhop : The late el 

ſpectful and undutiful carriage of the houſe to the ar 
biſhop and biſhops, in refuſing their addreſs to her mi 
ſty, without making any exceptions, This was ſignel! 
above fifty, and the whole body was but an hundred and for 
five. Some were neutral, ſo that very near one half bn 
off from the reſt, and fat no more with them. The low 
houſe would not ſuffer this proteſtation to be read, and then 
fore it was carried to the upper, and entered in their ach 
Whilſt the lower houſe was deliberating how to vent th 
indignation againſt the proteſters, a more ſenſible mom 
cation enſued. The archbiſhop had prorogued them tot 
1ſt of March; by which time the queen ſent a letter! 
him, dated. February 25, ſignifying her concern, that t 
differences in convocation were ſtill kept up, and rather i 
creaſed than abated : And that ſhe was the more ſurpriſe 
becauſe it had been her conſtant care and endeavour to pr. 
ſerve the conſtitution of the church of England, as by : 
eſtabliſned, and to diſcountenance all diviſions and 1nnoi 
tions whatſoever: Declaring ſhe was reſolved to mainta 
her ſupremacy, and the due ſubordination of preſbyter t 
biſhops, as fundamental parts thereof; and that ſhe ene 
ted, that he and his ſuffragans ſhould act conformably to 
and her reſolution; and that, in fo doing, they might | 
afſured of the continuance of her favour and protection 
And that neither of them ſhould be wanting to any of t 
clergy, whilſt they were true to the conſtitution, and du 
ful to her, and their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors ; and preſers 
ſuch a temper as became all, but eſpecially thoſe who we! 
in holy orders: And ſhe required him to communicate ti 
to the biſhops and clergy ; and, on March 1, to prorog 
the convocation to ſuch time as appeared moſt convene! 
On that day the archbiſhop ſent for the lower houſe, 2 
read to them the queen's letter, with which they were {truc 
for it had been carried fo ſecretly, that it was a fur! 
to them all. When they ſaw they were to be protogut 
they ran indecently to the door, and with ſome diffcu 
were kept in the room till the prorogation was intimated 
them. They went afterwards to their own houſe, 2 
1 
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oro uch prorogued, they fat ſtill in form, as if they had 1705-6. 
The x 1 they did not venture on paſſing any vote. 
air b factious were they, and fo implicitly led by thoſe, who 
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id got an aſcendent over them, that, though they had for- 
jerly ſubmitted the matters in debate to the queen, yet 
ow, when ſhe declared her pleaſure, they could not ac- 


uieſce in it. 
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SOAK XS. Cuar. 1, {3 


Account of the treaty f union between Eugland and Scotland 
Proceedings of the commiſſioners.—Articles of the uni. 
Campaign in Flanders.—Battle of Ramillies — Conequent 
Fit. — Afſeirs of Spain and Portugal. — of Ttaly.—ix 
and battle of Turin, — Preject of a deſcent in France,-- 1 
erent f the marquis Guiſcard.— Affairs of Poland. Pn 
feſalb fir a peace— they are refuſed. —The French app; 
the Pope.— The duke of Marlbercugh returns to Engiad 
— his titles and honours ſettled en his eldeft daughter, ui 
FE ocdjteck manor, and a 50001. penſim.—Afairs of &i 
land. — A jtrong party there againſt the union : Added 
and tumults againſt it. Death of the earl of Stair, Alia 
ner of elveting the 16 peers, —T he parliament of Scatlout 
adjurned, 


1705-6, N affair of the utmoſt conſequence was now in ag 
Fa tation, The uniting of the two kingdoms of En 
Account land and Scotland was ever thought of ſuch in 
of the portance to the wealth, ſtrength, and tranquillity of th 
treaty of illand of Great-Britain, that ſeveral attempts were mat 
Union be- towards it, both before and aftcr the union of the ts 
e 4 Crowns, in tae perſon of king James I. of England, and V1 
and Scot. Of Scotland; of which attempts it will not be impropet 
land. give here a ſummary view, 
Loyer. King Henry VIII. to bring the government of the ili 


under one monarch, offered his daughter Mary to i 
James V. of Scotland; and, to prevent all difficulties, & 
might happen about the ſucceſſion after his death, he pit 
poicd to wake king James duke of York, and lord-licut 
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nt or deputy- governor of England, immediately upon 1705-6-. 

marriage. The king of Scotland was inclinable enough w=ryad 

fall in with that advantageous propoſal ; but the French | 

ut and the popiſh clergy, who equally dreaded the effects 

ſuch a conjunction, found means to prevent it. This en- 

Y ed the Scots nation, againit their will, in a war againſt 
gland, and occationed the defeat at Solan Moſſe; which 

ought their king to his grave, upon an apprehenſion, that 

v nobility had conſpired againft him. 

King Edward VI. purſuing his father's deſign of an ami- 

able union of the two kingdoms, propoſed a match betwixt 

mſelf and queen Mary of Scotland; which had been a- 

reed on in the Scots parliament in king Henry VIIP's time 

t the French and popiſh faction broke that agreement, 

nd brought upon the Scots another war with England, 

hich ended in their defeat at the battle of Pinky, near 

lullelburg. Notwithſtanding this great victory, by which 

he Engliſh became poſſeſſed of moſt of the ſouth of Scot- 

and, yet king Edward and his council were fo far from de- 

ning a conqueſt of Scotland, or the overthrowing of the 

vnſtitution of that kingdom, that his uncle, the duke of 

omerſet, protector of the kingdom of England, publiſhed 
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appt : e 
e declaration to invite the Scots to amity and equality: 
„ ui We overcome in war (ſaid that declaration) and offer 
of 5,1 peace : We win holds, and offer no conqueſt: We get 
Jain your land, and offer England. What can be more 
— 8 offered than intercourſe of merchandizes, and interchange 
tlond of marriages ; the aboliſhing of all ſuch our laws, as pro- 


* hibit the ſame, or might be an impediment to the mu- 
* tual amity ? We have offered not only to leave the au- 
* thority, name, title, right, or challenge of conqueror 
but to receive that, which is the ſhame of men overcome; 
* to leave the name of the nation, and the glory of our 
victory, and to take the indifferent old name of Britons ; 
* becauie nothing ſhould be left on our part to be offered; 
* nothing on your part unrefuſed, whereby ye might be 
inexcuſable. What face has this of Conquett ? We ſeek 
* not to diſinherit your queen, but to make her heirs in- 
* heritors alto of England. We ſeek not to take from you 
your laws nor cuſtoms ; but we ſeek to redreſs your op- 
* preſſion,” This was a very generous propoſal from a 
conqueror; but the popiſh French faction {till made it in- 
ellectual, and brought Scotland under a yoke of French ty- 
danny; which fo much incenſed the Scots, that, when they 


let about the reformation, they deſtroyed the hierarchy from 
P 3 the 
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1705-6. the very foundations, and reduced the eccleſiaſtics (who hu 
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Ly) then one third of the kingdom in their poſſeſſion) to ther WW have 


ancient dependence upon the ſtate, as to their maintenanc pul 
and benefices. werft 
King James I. ſoon after his acceſſion to the Engih Wiſh of 
throne, in March 1604, moved the parliament of England 
for an union betwixt the two kingdoms ; ©** That, as they Mibooy | 
were made one in the head, ſo among themſelves they 
t“ might be inſeparably conjoined, and all memory of by. Welt © 
cc paſt diviſions extinguiſhed.” The motion ſeemed at frf 
to be generally well-reliſhed by both nations, whoſe reſpec- 
tive parliaments appointed their commiſſioners ; the Englilh 
forty-four in number, and the Scots thirty. They met ac- {Wſntin 
cordingly at Weſtminſter, and agreed upon ſome articles I in 
about repealing all hoſtile laws made either in England 
againſt Scotland, or in Scotland againſt England; and the Nee © 
mutual communication of trade and commerce ; reſerving 
the king's prerogative in the preferment of men to offices 
and honours in either kingdom. The king recommended cure 
the proſecution of that bulinefs to the parliament of Eng- Wore 
land; but, of all the articles agreed upon by the commil- 
ſioners, only that was enacted, which concerned the aboliſh- 
ing of hoſtile laws. The king was extremely grieved at 
this; and conceiving, that the work would more eaſily be 
effected, if begun in Scotland, called a parliament there, Wont 
The eſtates, at the king's defire, readily allowed all the ar- Nee 
ticles concluded in the treaty, with a proviſo, that the ſame lh 
ſhould, in like manner, be ratified in the parliament of Eng- 
land; otherwiſe, the concluſions not to have the force of 2 
law. And it was alſo declared, „ That, if the union ſhould erf 
<« happen to take effect, the kingdom, notwithſtanding, ing 
te ſhould remain an abſolute and free monarchy, and the 
e fundamental laws receive no alteration.” But the Eng- 
liſh puritans being elated with the hopes they had conceived 
from an union of the two nations, the church-party -grew 
— of them, and, inveighing againſt the Scots in pa- 
iament, convocation, and pulpits, defeated all endeavours Wh: 
to accompliſh that union. They ſoon diſcovered king our 
James's foible ; and, knowing his inclinations to increaſe {ith 
his power, they found out other employment for him, which Were 
was to advance his prerogative in Scotland, to the ſubverlion 
of the liberties of that kingdom both in church and fate, 
and concurred with him as heartily in that, as they oppoſe 
him in the union. 1 
n 
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1705-6, values. On the 12th of April 1654, Oliver publiſh 
Wy ordinance for uniting Scotland with England. By this o 
nance the powers of aſſemblies, conventions, and pai 
ments in Scotland, were taken away, with wards, fen 
tudes, and flavith tenures (a). Thus ftood the un 
ſome years, during which, it is ſaid, the Scots natian 
never more eaſy, nor juſtice more impartially adminiftred, Nude 
At the reſtoration, every thing relating to Scotland a 
Ireland, were put upon the ſame foot as before the d 
wars, The ill effects whereot were ſoon felt in many i 
ſtances, particularly by the paſſing and execution of {eve 
negative acts relating to trade, which not oniy ſtirred 
the old, but raiſed many new animoſities. The Scots mat 
heavy complaints againſt theſe impoſitions and excluſion 

but without ary redreſs. 
However, in the year 1670, the parliament of Scotla 
_=_ an act, impowering king Charles to graut a commi 
ion under the great ſeal of Scotland for ſuch perſons, as Hm 
ſhould think fit to name, to treat with commiſiioners Meeſti 
England about the union; but with this proviſo, That nf 
thing they agreed upon ſhould ſtand, except conhtmed! 
the parliament of Scotland. When the commiſſioners me 
the king ſent them the five following points to be conſideri m 
as the ſubject- matter of the treaty : ** 1.. The preſerving t 
either kingdom their laws, civil and eccleſiaſtical, intit 
% 2. The uniting of the two kingdoms into one mou 
“ under his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, inſepatab 
* 3. The reducing both parliaments into one. 4. |h 
© {tating of all privileges, as to trade and other advantage 
& 5. The ſecuring the conditions of the union.“ Andi 
was ſettled, as a preliminary, that, except all was az 
on, no particular thing reſolved upon ſhould be binding 
When they came to conſider the matter, Sir John Nilby 
one of the commiſſioners for Scotland, a great lawyer, an 
the king's advocate, urged, That the union could not be 
as propoſed in the ſecond and third articles, becaule the 
© were deſtructive to the fundamental government of thi 
** kingdom of Scotland, and tended to take away the: 
© parliaments, which, he ſaid, the parliament itſelf cou! 
“ not do; nor were the commiſſioners appointed for ths 
“ treaty impowered to diveſt the electors of that power 
sand alledged an act of parliament, (8 Jac. 6.) which de 
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| (a) Theſe were aboliſhed in 1660, reſtored again in Scv! 
3 England after the reſtoration, land. 
put wards and liveries were, in 
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this or tion of parliament. He alledged farther, that king James's 
4 par commiſſion to treat was not of that nature, and that his 
is. H commiſſion ought to be the rule of the treaty ; adding, 


that, in the union among the republics of Greece, each 
republic reſerved their fovereignty.” And the earl of 
zuderdale ſaid, That it was the like among the United- 
& provinces, the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain, and the thirteen 
cantons of Swiſlerland.” Then, as to the conſtitution 
che parliament, the commiſſioners of Scotland reſolutely 
thered to it, That none of the conſtituent members of 
the parliament ſhould be excluded from the parliament 
gol Great-Britain; for they could not exclude any of thoſe 
tom whom they had their authority; but agreed, that 
his majeſty might call together both parliaments, to con- 
ſult about the public affairs of the monarchy.” There 
ere alſo debates among them about appeals to parliament 
rom courts of judicature, whoſe ſentences in Scotland are not 
ueſtionable but by parliament ; and that it would be an in- 
onſiſtency, that one part of the monarchy ſhould be liable 
0 appeals before the parliament, and the other not. As to 
he union of both kingdoms into one monarchy, the Scots 
ommiſſioners would agree to it on no other terms, but in 
the poſterity of king James VI. in which the Engliſh made 
ome difficulty, and thought heirs and ſucceſſors ſufficient. 
but the Scots inſiſted upon it, and alledged, that, by the 
th of Henry VII. an uſurper, being crowned, was repu- 
ed lawful ſucceſſor in England. Thus the treaty came to 
nothing (which laſted from the 13th of September to the 
14th of November following) the commiſſioners, on the 
pert of Scotland, not only inſiſting upon their old pretences 
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coding! preſerving ſovereignties and independencies, but likewiſe, 
Nuby Wat, by their conſtitution, they could not ſo much as treat 
r, ane an union, till the whole parliament, and even all their 
ot befWonitituents, had conſented. And, though at laſt they 


e the 


Wetered to try if they could get thgir countrymens conſent 
of the 
5 


vo have the two parliaments joined, yet they would not 
"te one of their members upon any account whatſoever. 


Thus, though the firſt motion of a treaty came intirely from 
xr thecmielves, it was the Scots who broke it off. The ſecret 
ower votes of their ſo doing proceeded (as it is faid) from ſome 
h e bout the court (who at firſt fanſied they could increaſe 


cir power and influence by the union) being afterwards 
tog inced, it would have quite another effect. 
In 


clared 


+ 
Scot- 
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clared it treaſon to attempt the alteration of the conſtitu- 1705-6. ö 


wand the union, the court being ſufficiently taken up with oth 
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In the time of king James II. there was nothing done i 


deſigns. But though, in the reign of king William af 

ueen Mary, both nations were too much diſtracted ame; 
— Fra and the king and his miniſters too buſy about 
other affairs, to think in earneſt of uniting the two king 
doms; yet, the ſame being propoſed by the Scots conver 
tion of the eſtates, who appointed commiſſioners to tre: 
upon that matter with England, king William, in his ſpeec 
to both houſes of parliament, on the 21ſt of March 1689-9: 
recommended to their re- conſideration an union with Scot- 
land. The parliament took little notice of this recommen- 
dation from the throne ; ſo that no anſwer was returned 9 
the Scots parliament ; and that buſineſs reſted till the yea 
1700, when the king, in his anſwer to the lords addref 
againſt the Scots ſettlement at Darien, took that opportu- 
nity of putting the houſe of peers in mind of what he re. 
commended to his parliament, ſoon after his acceſſion to tie | 
throne : That they would conſider of an union between e. 
cc the two kingdoms : that his majeſty was of opinion, tha 
nothing would contribute more to the ſecurity and happ- n. 
& neſs of both; and was inclined to hope, that, after te Mer 
<« had lived an hundred years under the ſame head, ſome 
« happy expedient might be found for making them oe en 
« people, in caſe a treaty were ſet on foot for that purpoſe. Milla. 
And therefore he very earneſtly recommended that matter Wl tew 
© to the conſideration of the houſe.” Hereupon the lot e 
| framed and paſſed a bill for authoriſing certain commiſlioners, Wi mal 
of the realm of England, to treat with commiſſioners ore 
Scotland, for the weal of both kingdoms. By jt the com- ark 
mons refuſing their concurrence to this bill, the buſineſs 
of the union went no further, 

This great work therefore was reſerved for the reign dH 
queen Anne; for though the negotiation, which was ſet on Won 
foot ſoon after her acceſſion to the throne, unhappily mi- MAI 
carried ; yet it was refolved to endeavour again the union 
of the two kingdoms, of which many had quite deſpaired, 
And thoſe, who entertained better hopes, thought it mul 
have run out into a long negotiation for many years : but, 


beyond all mens expectation, it was begun and finiſh) Bi H, 
within the compaſs of one. According to the powers given 
to the queen by the parliaments of England and Scotland, Wil G; 
on the 10th of April ſhe appointed the commiſſioners on the Br ( 
part of England, the commiſſioners on the part of Scotiand Wl Ro 
having been named before, on the 27th of February. Air, 
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done i, age Dodington was named ſecretary by the Engliſh, 1706. 
th o Sic Daniel Nairne by the Scots commiſſioners, Ihe 


ons who were appointed on the Engliſh fide were well 

They were the moſt capable of managing the 
3, and the beſt diſpoſed to it of any in the kingdom (a). 
: Scots commiſſioners were ſo ſtrangely choſen, that 


] amon 
ly about 


0 king 


conven u thence many concluded, that an union was not ſincerely 
to teu ned by the miniſtry, when they ſaw ſuch a nomina- 
s ſpeech (b). For they were not looked on as men well-affe&ed: 
989-90 | to 
h Scot- 
mme. :) The Engliſh commiſ- Henry Boyle, Eſq; chancellor 
rned ens were: ; and under-treaſurer of the 
he perv, lord archbiſhop of Exchequer. 3 
Canterbury. Sir John Holt, Knt. chief. juſtice 


addrek 


Pportu- 


Iliam Coon, Eſq; lord- of the court of Queen's- 
K e 
en. 


k:eper of great-ſeal of bench. 
agland, Sir Thomas Trevor, Knt. chief- 


| to the Wn, lord archbiſhop of York. juſtice of the court of Com- 
etween ey, lord — lord- mon: pleas. 
n, that gh treaſurer of England. Sir Edward Northey, Knt. at- 
happi- omas, earl of Pembroke and torney- general. 
1 they Montgomery, preſident of Sir Simon Harcourt, Knt. ſo- 

ſowel de council. licitor- general. 
p in, duke of Newcaſtle, keeper Sir John Cook, Knt. doctor of 
m one . 

of the privy-ſcal. laws, advocate-general. 

urpoſe. W:iam, duke of Devonſhire, Stephen Waller, doctor of laws. 
matter I fteward of the houſhold. 
e Jords rares, duke of Somerſet, (b) The Scots commiſſioners 


maſter of the horſe. were : 

ales, duke of Bolton. James, earl of Seafield, lord- 
tarles, earl of Sunderland. chancellor of Scotland, 

relyn, carl of Kingſton. James, duke of Queenſherry, 
tarlech earl of Carliſle, lord-privy-feal. 

ward, earl of Orford. John, earl of Mar, and Hugh, 
tarles, viſcount Townſend. earl of Loudon, principal ſe- 
bomas, lord Wharton. cretaries of ſtate, 


ionen, 
ers of 
com- 
ulinels 


ign of 
et on 


' mil- Bi:1ph, lord Grey. John, earl of Sutherland, John 
union Boho, lord Paulet. earl of Morton, David, carl 
aired, Neun, lord Sommers. of Wemys, David, earl of 
muſt _ "vo Leven. * — Stair, 
but, hn Smith, Eſq; Archibald, earl of Roſeberry, 
iſhed Yam Cavendiſh, marquis of David, earl of Glaſgow, de- 
given egen. f — of the treaſury. 
and, en Manners, marquis of The lord Archibald Campbell, 
: * ranby, brother to the duke of Ar- 


i! Charles Hedges, Knt. and gyle. 
Robert Harley, Eſq; princi- Thomas, viſcount Dupplin. 
pal ſecretaries of Rate. | The 


tland 
Mr. 
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1706. to the deſign, many of them having ſtood out in a long: 
= firm oppoſition to the revolution, and to all that had be 


done afterwards purſuant to it (a). The nomination 


The lord William Roſs, one of / as once to the treaty, 1 


the commiſſioners of the 
treaſur . 

Sir Hugh Dalrymple, preſident 
of the ſeſſion. 

Adam Cockburn, of Ormiſtown, 
lord-juftice-clerk, 

Sir Robert Dundaſs, of Armi- 
ftown, and Mr. Robert Stuart, 
of Tillicultrie, lords of the 
ſeſſion. 

Mr. Francis Montgomery, one 
of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, 

Sir David Dalrymple, one of 
her majeſty's ſolicitors. 

Sir Alexander Ogilve, recciver- 
general. | 

Sir Patrick Johnſtown, provoſt 
of Edinburgh. 

Sir James Smallet, of Bonhill. 


the 


other, becauſe, being my |, 
Wharton's nephew, thy c 
pected to carry him off; a 
as he was ſurpriſed at hs! 
ing named, fo he had no i 
clination to the employmer 
and was at firſt reſolved! 
to have accepted it; but 
friends, and thoſe of his p: 
ty, believing he might 
— by giving an: 
count how matters were c: 
ried on, prevailed with h 
to alter his reſolution E 
he foreſecing, that ſever 
things would occur during! 
treaty, that were contrary 
his principles, as the bufine 
of an incorporating unic 
and, in conſequence there! 
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George Lockhart, of Carn- the ſucceſſion of the hof a fin 
. wath, 5 Hanover to the crown; Mrs. 
William Morriſon, of Preſton- convened together the carts Wi The 
grange. l | Hume and Strathmore, b u 
Alexander Grant. viſcount of Stormont, M rea 
William Seton, of Pitmeddon, Cocran of Kilmarnock, MM cour 
jun. Fletcher of Salton, and fit ; 
John Clark, of Pennycook, jun. Henry Mavle of Kc!ly, bon 
Hugh Montgomery, late pro- were the chief inſtrument: OF i af 
voſt of Glaſgow. perſuading him to attend nig! 
Daniel Stuart, treaty ; and wrote to the dy, 
Danicl Campbell, of Arutennet. of Hamilton, who was dq ben 
4 in Lancaſhire ; and, ha" tic 

(a) Mr, Lockart, on the other communicated to them en, 
hand, aſſures us in his memoirs, difliculties, he defired the ing 
p- 186, that all the commiſ- advice and direction how i 'owi 
ſioners were of the court or « ſhould behave, and partic Scot 
whig intereſt, except himſelf « larly, whether or not cone 
and the archbiſhop of Yors. « ſhould proteſt and enter bh into 
This laſt, as was reported, « diſſent againſt theſe mea'ures who 
* ſays he, was named merely « being reſolved to receive ii tine 
* out of reſpect to the dignity « ſtructions from them, * tis 
of the office he bore, but „ warrant for his procedure, 5! to p 


Would not be preſent fo much 
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dom they all unanimouſly 
turned this anſwer, that, if 
: ſhould proteſt, he could 
t well continue longer to 
ject with the other commiſ- 
ners; and, if he entered 
s diſſent, it would render 
im odious to them ; that they 
ould be extremely upon the 
eferve, ſo as he would be 
tterly incapable to learn any 
king, that might be uſeful 
awards in the oppoſing the 
beügn; whereas, if he ſat 
ict, and concealed his opi- 
tion as much as poſſible, they, 
xpeting to perſuade him to 
ave his old friends and party, 
would not be ſhy, and he 
night make diſcoveries of 
their deſigns, and thereby do 
a ſingular ſervice to his coun- 
ty.” 

The ſame writer afterwards 
ll us, p. 191, That the 
treaſurer of England and 
court-party there did not at 
fit defign the treaty of union 
ſhould have gone the length 
t afterwards 44 ; it being a 
mighty ſtroke to the monar- 
cy, and * conſequently to 
em, who adviſed and di- 
ected the queen in all mat- 
ters, But the treaſurer, be- 
ng extremely blamed for al- 
owing the queen to paſs the 
dcots act of ſecurity, and 
concerning peace and war, 
nto laws, knew the tories 
who only waited for a proper 
une, deſigned to lay hold on 
tais as an handle wherewithal 
0 pull him down; and there- 
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E was fixed on by the dukes of Queenſberry and Argyle. 1906. 
12s faid by them, that, though theſe objections did in- 
lie againſt them, yet they had ſuch an intereſt in Scot- 
„ that engaging them to be cordially for the union 


would 


fore, to ſave himſelf by amu- 
ſing the Engliſh with the hopes 
of an intire union, he ſet this 
* treaty on foot, with a deſign 
to have ſpun it out ſo long, 
© as he was in hazard of the 
attempts and malice of his 
enemies. But the whig-party 
joined moſt fincerely in the 
© mcaſure of an incorporating 
© union, —They had ſomewhat 
in view befides the general 
© intereſt and ſecurity of Eng- 
© land, or eſtabliſhing the houſe 
of Hanover onthetwo thrones 
of this iſland (all monarchs 
* andraceof kings being equally 
* odious to them) their deſigu 
being ſooner or later to eſta- 
© bliſh a commonwealth, or at 
© leaſt to clip the wings of the 
royal prerogative, and to re- 
* duce the monarch to ſo low 
an ebb, that his power ſhould 
* not exceed that of a Stadt- 
* holder of Holland, or a doge 
of Venice. And it was plain 
and obvious ſuchCefigns could 
© be more eaſily executed, when 
the legiſlative — of 
* Scotland was abrogated, by 
* reducing the repreſentatives 
* of the nation to a ſmall and 
inconſiderable number incor- 
* porated with a much greater, 
and ſubjecting her to the laws, 
regulations, and government 
© of another kingdom, of which 
* they had the chief direct ion, 
than if the Scots nation and 
parliament remained a diſtinct 
and independent people and 
« judicature, and were thereby 
in a Capacity to aſſiſt their 

ſovereigu 
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1706. would be a great means to get it agreed to in the 1th 
W 67 ment there. The earl of Sar, 1 heartily 4 | 
the deſign, was thought to have an hand in this piece 

policy, in which the event ſhewed that right meaſures 

taken. The Scots had got among them the notion d 
Feaederal-unign, like that of the United-provinces, cr 
cantons of Switzerland. But the Engliſh reſolved «» | 
no time, in the examining or diſcuſſing that project; MM" © 
this reaſon, beſides many others, that, as long as the: 
nations had two different parliaments, they could break 4 
union whenever they pleaſed ; for each nation would foll 


© their own parliament. The deſign was now to ſette n 

laſting and firm union between the kingdoms ; therefore ii * 

reſolved to treat only about an incorporating union, oil * 

ſhould put an end to all diſtinctions, and unite all their i 

tereſts : ſo they at laſt entered upon the ſcheme of an ini 

union, * th 

Proceed. On Tueſday the 16th of April, the commiſſioner ( 15 


ings of the both kingdoms met, the firſt time, in the council-chamb 
commiſ- 
ſioners for 


— 3 * ſovereign in maintaining his — ſo advantageous f ' ie 
No . juſt rights and prerogatives England, and deftrudive & 
urope. in that as well as his other Scotland, that the tre pri 


— 5 * kingdoms. They remembered and court-party could 1 
Journal of how the Scots, in the reign without giving a greater hayWWelive 


ing called to an account f. 
their actions, unleſs they te 
moved the parliament, 27 
rendered the nation ſubleyegul. 
vient and ſubject to a peop! 
whom they had ſerved, a 
from whom they looked f 
protection.“ 


* doms, the latter prevailed to 
have a plurality of their own 
© party in both commiſſions, 
particularly the Scots, who ſo 
* frankly yielded to the demands 
of the Engliſh, and proſtituted 
* the honour, and ſurrendered 
the intereſt of their country, 
* that the terms of the treaty 


the Pr. of king Charles II. did caſt dle againſt them, than wid ty 
the balance, and defeat their * they propoſed to evade by . int 
« deſign of ſecluding the duke * meaſure, ſo much as conn, * 
« of York from ſucceeding to at, or countenance any pil, 
the crown; and were reſolved * ſon, that endeavoured to ol on 
* by this incorporating union ! ftru the union's taking eff thi 
* to remove that obitacle to * On the other hand, the S ca 
their future projects and de- * itateſmen and revolutionag* ing 
* ſigns. Thus, the court and © were ſo ſenſible of their ova m: 
« whig-parties in England a- * guilt in betraying their coun of 
* greeing (tho' upon different * try, and acting contrary to 1 lin 
topics and views at firſt) in * intereſt theſe many years M. an 
the meaſure of a treaty of * paſt, that they thought the Af 
union betwixt the two king- * felves in no ſecurity from be Muy 
c 
c 
c 


OF ENGLAN D, 
the Cock-pit near Whitehall, the place appointed for 
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d by the ſecretaries, the lord-keeper of England, and the 
d-chancellor of Scotland, made introductory ſpeeches ; af- 
r which it was agreed, that copies of the two commiſ- 
ons ſhould be prepared and ſigned by the reſpective ſecreta- 
es, and interchanged againſt the next meeting, which was 
ut off till the Monday following. 

Accordingly, on the 22d of April, they met again, and 
ebrd-keeper delivered to the board the following prelimi- 
ries : ** I. That all propoſals made by either ſide be made 
© in writing, and every point, when agreed, reduced into 
« writing. II. That no points, though agreed on, and 
reduced into writing, be obligatory on either ſide, till all 
matters be adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as will be proper 
to be laid before the queen and the two parliaments for 
their approbation. III. That there be a committee ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of a certain number of each commiſ- 
 fion, to reviſe the minutes of what paſſes, which are not 
to be inſerted by the ſecretaries in their reſpective books, 
* but by order of the ſaid committee, having firſt made 
report thereof to the reſpective commiſſioners, and re- 
ceived their approbation of the ſame. IV, That all the 
proceedings of the commiſſioners of both kingdoms, du- 
ting the treaty, be kept ſecret.” The lord-keeper alſo 
klivered to the board the following propoſal, ** That the 
two kingdoms of any pr and Scotland be for eyer united 
into one kingdom, by the name of Great-Britain : that 
the united kingdom of Great-Britain be repreſented by 
done and the ſame parliament; and that the ſucceſſion to 
i the monarchy of the united kingdom of Great-Britain, iu 
* caſe of failure of heirs of her majeſty's body, be, accord- 
ing to the limitations mentioned in an act of parliament, 
made in England in the 12th and 13th years of the reign 
* of the late king William, intitled, An act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and the better ſecuring the rights 
and liberties of the ſubject.” 

After this the commiſſioners adjourned to the 24th of the 
ame month, when the lord-chancellor of Scotland acquaint- 
the board, that the commiſſioners of Scotland did agree 
o the preliminary articles propoſed at the laſt meeting, for 
regulating the method of proceeding in this treaty : and 
then he delivered to the board the following propoſals : 
1. That the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, in caſe 
* of failure of heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould —_— 

6 ithe 


ir conferences; and their commiſſions being opened ane 
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1706. „ bliſhed upon the ſame perſons mentioned in an act of py 

2 * liament made in England, in the 12th and 13th year 

« the reign of the late king William. 2. That the fu 

« jects of Scotland ſhould for ever enjoy all rights and yj 

« vileges, as natives of England, in England, and t 

« dominions thereunto belonging; and reciprocally, thy 

the ſubjects of England enjoy the like rights and privileg 

« in Scotland. 3. That there be a free communication a 

* intercourſe of trade and navigation between the two ki 

“ doms and plantations thereunto belonging, under ſuc 

regulations, as, in the progreſs of this treaty, ſhall k 

* found moſt for the advantage of both kingdoms, | 

« That all laws and ſtatutes in either kingdom, contray 

« to the terms of this union, be repealed.” The comm. 

ſtoners for England, after a ſhort conſultation by themſelve 

returned an anſwer, „That they were fo fully convince 

„% that nothing but an intire union of the two kingdom 

< would ſettle perfect and laſting friendſhip between then 

<« that they therefore thought fit to decline entering int 

any further conſideration upon the propoſals now mad 

by the commiſſioners for Scotland, as not tending to thi 

« end; and deſired, that the "commiſſioners for Scotland 

« would give in their anſwer to the propoſal delivered by 

« the commiſſioners for England, in order to an init 
union of both kingdoms.” 

The next day the lord- chancellor, in the name of the 
commiſſioners for Scotland, delivered to the board the fol- 
lowing anſwer : „ The commiſſioners for Scotland hae Tha 
<< conſidered the propoſal given in to them by the commil- 
* ſioners for England, on Monday the 22d inſtant ; andifrop 
do agree, that the kingdoms of Scotland and England be 
for ever united into one kingdom, by the name of Great-Wilſhe 1: 
« Britain : that the united kingdom of Great-Britain be 
<< repreſented by one and the ſame parliament : and tha! Wnmit 
the ſucceſſion to the monarchy of the kingdom of Great: 
<< Britain, in caſe of failure of heirs of her majeſty's body, 
„ ſhall deſcend upon the moſt excellent princeſs Sophia, See 
<« clectreſs and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and remain one 
„her and the heirs of her body, being proteſtants, wine E. 
< this proviſion, That all the ſubjects of the united king 
„ dom of Great-Britain ſhall have full freedom and intzt- 
% courſe of trade and navigation, to and from any part o 
<« place withm the united kingdom, and plantations therc- 


« unto. belonging ; and that there be a communication r ance] 
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of other privileges and advantages, which do or may be- 1706. 
years ¶ ong to the ſubjects of either kingdom.“ 
the er a private conſultation the lord-keeper, in the name 
and nne commiſſioners for England, delivered to the board 
and g reply, „The commiſſioners for England are of opinion 
„ bat the proviſion added by the commiſfioners of Scotland, 
ivile the propoſal made by the commiſſioners for England, 
ion a the 22d inſtant, is a neceſſary conſequence of an intire 
o king non; and therefore their lordſhips do agree to that pro- 
er ſuWMifon, under ſuch terms, as in the further progreſs of this 
ſhall be reaty ſhall be found to be for the common advantage of 
1s. (oth kingdoms.” | a 
ontthrne ſame day, in purſuance of the third preliminary, a 
ommi h mittee was appointed for reviſing the minutes; and 
nſelveWre were nominated, on the part of England, the lord 
vince iy; Mr. John Smith ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
n2con lf Thomas Trevor, Sir John Cook, and Dr. Waller, or 
then three of them; and on the part of Scotland, the earl of 
1g u berland, the earl of Leven, the lord preſident of the ſeſ- 
md. the lord juſtice clerk, John Clark of Pennycook, or any 
to tie of them. 
cot our days aſter the commiſſioners met again, and the 
ered M. keeper delivered to the board the following propoſal: 
ini Tat there be the ſame cuſtoms, exciſes, and all othet 
taxes ; and the ſame prohibitions, reſtrictions, and regula- 
of theBWtions of trade throughout the united kingdom of Great- 
he lu Brtain.“ Hereupon the Scots commiſſioners propoſed, 
d hav That a committee be appointed of an equal number of 
mmi. each fide, to adjuſt the ſeveral points contained in that 
; andiWrropoſal ; and deſired, that the Engliſh commiſhoners 
and ve WM would order the account of the taxes and other things, to 
Arcade laid before the committee.“ | 1 
uin berde Engliſh commiſſioners having propoſed to appoint a 
| tha Wrmittee, to conſiſt of eleven of each fide, and of them 
Sten · lx to have power to proceed, and that they ſhould be 
body, rinted the next meeting; this was readily agreed to by 
ph Scots ; and accordingly, on the 1ſt of May, the com- 
am wg roners proceeded to the nomination of the committee. 
wie Englith named the dukes of Somerſet and Bolton, the 
king - of Sunderland, the lords T'ownſhend, Wharton, and 
inter mers, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the mar- 
art a of Hartington, Mr. ſecretary Harley, Mr. Henry Boyle, 
there Sir Simon Harcourt. The Scots appointed the lord- 
jon r ancellor, the duke of Queenſberry, the earls of Suther- 
64 2 
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, Leven, and Stair, the lord Duplin, the lord- preſident of 
You, XVI. 0% the 
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1706. the ſeſſion, the lord-juſtice-clerk, and Sir Patrick John 
Wy and it was agreed, that this committee ſhould meet the 5 
morning, and have power to adjourn themſelves. 
On the 21ſt of May, when the treaty was pretty wel 
vanced, the queen went to the meeting, and told the ca 
miſhoners, ** That ſhe was ſo much concerned for the un 
t of the two kingdoms, that ſhe could not ſatisfy her 
« without coming, before ſhe went out of town, to 
« what progreſs they had made in the treaty, and to rom 
« mend very earneſtly to them the bringing it to a hy 
&« concluſion, with as much diſpatch, as the nature d 
&« would admit; not doubting of the general fatisfa 
e which her ſubjects of both kingdoms would receive, 
« finding them to overcome all difficulties to attain ſo ore 
4e and public a good.” When ſhe had done ſpeaking, t 
lord-keeper deſired to know, if ſhe would hear the propel 
made on either fide, and the reſolutions taken thereup 
read by the ſecretaries z which ſhe allowed of, and then 
tired, | | 
About a month after, the queen came again to their ne 
ing, and told the commiſſioners, <* That ſhe was come thith 
% once more to ſee what further progreſs they had mad: 
the treaty, and to preſs a ſpeedy concluſion of it, in re 
her ſervants of Scotland could not, without great inc 
© veniency, be much longer abſent from that kingdat 
Upon this, in the thirty-fifth meeting, on the 28th of ] 
the Engliſh commiſſioners propoſed, that four commiſho 
of each part be appointed to draw up into form the articl 
of the treaty, upon the points already agreed, or which ſhou 
afterwards be agreed. To which the Scots commiſſion 
having conſented, the articles were brought to perfection 
the 22d of July, when the commiſſioners of both kingdan 
ſigned and Kabel the inſtruments, and ordered, that then 
ſpective ſecretaries of each commiſſion ſhould ſign ex 
other's journals of the proceedings, and afterwards enter 
the journals the articles of the treaty of union. 

The next day the commiſſioners for both kingdoms we! 
ſrom the Cockpit to attend the queen at St. James's, wit! 
the lord-keeper, in the name of the commiſſioners for En 
land, preſented to her majeſty one of the ſigned and (cal 
inſtruments containing the articles of the union, and mil ch 
the following ſpeech : 8 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, | 
T W E the commiſſioners appointed by your majeſty, 
6 purſuance of the acts of parliament paſled in 1% 
66 


kin: 


OF ENGLAND: 


= kingdom of England; to treat concerning an union of the 1 
wo kingdoms with the commiſſioners of Scotland, do wy 

well (according to our duty) hunibly beg leave to preſent to 

been bur majeſty theſe the effects of our continued and faith- 


ful endeavours to that end. 
„bey are the articles agreed upon between your com- 
/ » roners of both kingdoms, as the terms or conditions 
_ which the intended union is to take place, if yout 
A eſty, and the parliaments of both kingdoms, ſhall think 
ire of AY". 29 approve and confirm the ſame; 
en theſe we have come to an agreement on every point 
dene, e judged neceflary to effect a complete and laſting uni- 
one; and we have endeavoured not to ſtir into any matter 
in 9 g had reaſon to think was not ſo, | 
| = nd — we have unanimouſly carried this treaty 
cc far, purely from a conviction, that we have done 
he, rein to God, your majeſty, and our countries good 
ervice ; yet we are far from thinking, that what we have 
lone, will or ought to be of any weight or authority 
where ; but do moſt intirely ſubmit theſe our labours 
o the high wiſdom of your majeſty and both your parlia- 
nents, to ſtand or fall by the reaſon, juſtice, and public 
lity, on which they are founded. | 
Your majeſty's royal preſence and ſeaſonable admoniti- 
s to us, at the fitteſt junctures, were (we moſt thank- 
uly acknowledge) a very great encouragement and aſ- 
e to us in the difficulties we met with, | 
Your majeſty's glory is already perfect ; and the finiſh- 


he ung 


eir mee 
ie thith 
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nion this work is all that is wanting, to complete as well 
on WP fcure the happineſs of fo great a people as your ſubjects 
node y now, without any arrogance, pretend to be. 


May your majeſty live, not only to give ſanction to 


11 univerſal bleſſing to all your people, but alſo to ſee; 


nn 2 long and proſperous reign over us, the many imme- 

late of near good effects of it. But as for that 
ms wel = and main conſequence of it, for which your ma- 
„ wii) is making, by a moſt gracious and charitable fore- 
* guet, this only effectual a: I mean, the conti- 
| ce of peace and tranquillity in this iſland, upon a 


cent of the crown, inſtead of that bloodſhed and de- 

uction which would probably follow upon the fatal 

nillon of it; 

May we be ſo happy, as never, in our days, to experi- 

dent the fitneſs of theſe meaſures your majeſty is now 
Q. 2 60 taking 


nd mi 


jeſty, 
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hoy © in that reſpect reap the advantage of them.“ 
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Then the lord chancellor of Scotland, in the name of 
commiſſioners for that kingdom, preſented alſo to her n 
jeſty one of the ſigned and ſealed inſtruments of the ant 
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taking for that end; but may late, very late, poſterity, 


union, on the part of Scotland, with the following ſpeec 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
* I E commiſſioners, appointed by your majeſty fort 
kingdom of Scotland to treat 45 an union oe 
two kingdoms of Scotland and England, have comma. 
ed me to return your majeſty their moſt humble 
dutiful acknowledgments, for the honour your mat 
has conferred on them, in employing them to negai 
this moſt important affair, which is of the greateſt a 
ſequence to all your majeſty's ſubjects. 
We have endeavoured to diſcharge this truſt with ccc 
—_— and are now come humbly to lay before jt 
majeſty the articles and conditions of union, which {Wine 
have treated of, and agreed upon, and do ſubmit then 
your majeſty's royal conſideration, 
« {ſt is a great ſatisfaction to us, that what we have 
cluded in this matter has been done with unania 
And we muſt own, that the knowlege we had of 
majeſty's great concern for uniting your two king 
and the earneſtneſs with which your majeſty has Wilts w 
moſt graciouſly pleaſed to recommend it, hath enabl 
to bring this treaty to a happy and ſpeedy concluſin 
the mutual ſatisfaction of the commiſſioners on both {i 
and we ſhall eſteem it our greateſt happineſs, if wit 
have prepared be acceptable to your majeſty, and rat 
by the parliaments of both kingdoms, without which | 
we have done can be of no authority. | 
© An union of the two kingdoms has been long n 
for, it being ſo neceſſary for eſtabliſhing the laſting pt 
happineſs, and proſperity of both nations. And thou! 
has been frequently al by your majeſty's 
predeceſſors without the defired ſucceſs ; yet the gl 
ſucceſſes, with which God has bleſſed your majelty' 
deavours for the happineſs of your people, make us 
that this great work is reſerved to be accomplile 
your majeſty's reign.” | 
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After which the queen was pleaſed to make the fog E 


OF ENG LAN D. 


(Exity 0R My lords, 


me of our endeavours and applications have brought it to fo 
her nod a concluſion. The particulars of it ſeem ſo reaſon- 
he zn ebe that I hope they will meet with approbation in the 
g (perdifſrarliaments of both kingdoms. I wiſh therefore, that my 


zrvants of Scotland may loſe no time in going down to 
ropoſe it to my ſubjects of that kingdom: And I ſhall 
always look upon it as a particular happineſs, if this union 
(which will be fo great a ſecurity and advantage to both 
jinzdoms) can be accompliſhed in my reign. | 
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e ſame day the queen being in council, an order was 
le, importing, That whoſoever ſhould be concerned in 
any ſeditious diſcourſe, or libel, or laying wagers relating 
to the union, ſhould be proſecuted for ſuch their offences, 
according to the utmoſt rigour of the law.” 

he lord Soramers had the chief hand in proj 


t with 
fore jl 
Which 
it then 
re offered to Scotland in the whole frame of it, were fo 
it and fo viſible, that nothing but the conſideration of the 
ty, that was to be procured by it to England, could have 
ght the Engliſh to agree to a project, that, in every branch 
t, was much more favourable to the Scots nation. The 
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has | bs were to bear leſs than the fortieth part of the public 
enables. When four ſhillings in the pound were levied in 
luton land, amounting to two millions, Scotland was only to 
oth 10 taxed at forty eight thouſand pounds, which was eight 
wha WWuths afleflinent of the fix thouſand pounds which they 
nd mi been accuſtomed for ſome years to pay, and which, they 
nich , was all that the nation could bear. It is held a maxim, 


t in the framing of a | yg a proportion ought 


Ng Ve obſerved between the ſhare in the legiſlature, and the 
ing feen to be borne. Yet in return of the fortieth part of 
touch burden, the Scots were offered ncar the eleventh part 
% de leziflature. For the peers of Scotland were to be 


15 
jet) $ 
E Us 


plile 


eſented by ſixteen peers in the houſe of lords; and the 
mons, by forty-five members in the houſe of cainmons ; 
I theſe were to be choſen, according to the methods to 
ſettled in the parliament of Scotland. And ſince Scotland 
to pay cuſtoras and exciſes on the ſame foot with Eng- 
d, and was to bear a ſhare in paying much of the debt, 
ch England had contracted during the war; thice Tre 
Q 3 _ 


foilo 
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| Gare you many thanks for the great pains you ha vpe 
taken in this treaty, and am very well pleaſed to find 


ecting this Articles of 
eme of the union, into which ail the commiſhoners of the union. 
Engliſh nation went very eaſily. The advantages, that Burnet, 


06, dred and ninety-eight thouſand pounds was to be raiſe 
* wy= 
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e 
England, and. ſent into Scotland, as an equivalent for thy ( 
and this was to be applied to the recoining the money, Me: 
all might be of one denomination and ftandard ; and to Hu, 
payment of the public debts of Scotland, and repaying 
their African company all their lofles with intereſt ; uy 
which that company was to be difiolved ; and the over 
of the equivalent was to be applied to the encouragement 
manufactures. Trade was to be free all over the iſland, ; 
to the plantations ; private rights were to be preſerved; ; 
the judicatories and laws of Scotland, were till to be e 
tinued. But all was put, for the future, under the regyl 
tion of the parliament of Great-Britain ; the two nata 
now were to be one kingdom, under the ſame ſucceſſion 
the crown, and united in one parliament. There was 1 
proviſion made in this _ with relation to religion; Me 
in the acts of parliament in both kingdoms, which impo 
ed the queen to name commiſſioners, ' there was an exyre 
imitation, that they ſhould not treat of thoſe matters, 
This was the ſubſtance of the articles of the treaty, whic 
when they came to be laid before the parliament of Scotl; 
met with great oppoſition, as will hereafter appear (i) 
is time now to return to the operations of the war, cent 


& yea 
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of 


(1) As the articles of Union the dominions thereunto | 
will be often referred to, it will longing, after her moſt {ac 
be proper to inſert them at majeſty, and in default of if 
laufs: of her majeſty, be, remain, 
That the two kingdoms of continue to the moſt excels 


ſuc 

England and Scotland ſhall, up- princeſs Sophia, eleQreſs II. 
on the firſt day of May, which ducheſs dowager of Haro of 
all be in the year 1707, and and the heirs of her body, Ned 
for ever after, be united into ing proteſtants, upon whom men 
one kingdom, by the name of crown of England is ſettled, Wn: e 
Great-Britain ; and that the an act of parliament made IV. 


enſigns armorial of the ſaid u- England, in the 12th year of: 
pited kingdom be ſuch as her reign of his late majelty kiWftitain 
majeſty ſhall appoint ; and the William III. intitled, An Wi 
croſſes of St. George and St. for the further limitation of erco 
Andrew be conjoined in ſuch crown, and better ſecuring ion, 
manner as her majeſty ſhall rights and liberties of the is 
think fit, and uſed in all flags, jects. And that all papiſts, 
2anners, ſtandards, and enſigns, perſons marrying papults, f. 
oth at ſea and land, —_© be excluded from, and for e 
II. That the ſucceſſian to the incapable to inherit, poſſels, 
onarchy of the united king- enjoy the imperial crown 
pom of Great-Britaig, and of Great-Britain, and the dom" 


* 


* 
7 


for thy 
ney, th 


nd to fi 


de: 


;thereunto belonging, or any 
thereof : And, in every 
4 caſe, the crown and go- 


| Was 

ion: Neument ſhall from time to time 

impo end to, and be enjoyed by 

18 h perfon, being a proteſtant, 
"BS hould have inherited and 


joxed the ſame, in caſe ſuch 
pills, or perſon marrying a 
pit, was naturally dead, ac- 
ing to the proviſion for the 
cent of the crown of Eng- 
d, made by another act of 
diament in England, in the 
| year of the reign of their late 
jellies king William and 
deen Mary, intitled, An act 
laring the rights and liber- 
of the ſubjects, and ſettling 
ſucceſſion of the crown. 

III. That the united king- 
n of Great-Britain be repre- 
ned by one and the ſame par- 
ment, to be ſtiled the parlia- 
tent of Great- Britain. 

IV. That all the ſubjects of 
e united kingdom of Great- 


ty ain ſhall, from and after the 
An on, have full freedom and 
n of t ercourſe of trade and navi- 
ring don, to and from any port or 
the ce within the ſaid united 
ilts, aiWinodom, and the dominions 


Id plantations thereunto be- 
aging; and that there be a 
Wmmunication of all other 
dars, privileges, and advan- 
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' raiſed I The French ſcemed to have laid the deſign of their cam- 1706. 
en ſo well, that it had every where a |formidable appear- wed 
+: And, if the execution had anſwered their ſcheme, it Cam- 

ld have proved as glorious, as it was, in the concluſion, paign in 
to them. They reckoned the taking c t 
urin ſure; and, by that means, they thouFht the war, 1ſt. of 
h in Spain and Italy, would be ſoon brought to an end, 
hey knew they ſhould be ſuperior to wy 

Baden could bring together, on the 
intended to have a great army in Flanders, where they grodrick. 
a eW Burnet, 


force the prince 
pper Rhine; and 


tages, which do or may belong 
to the ſubjects of either king- 
dom, except where it is other- 
wiſe expreſly agreed in theſe 
articles. 

V. That all ſhips or veſſels 
belonging to her majeſty's ſub- 
jets of Scotland, at the time 
of ratifying the treaty of union 
of the two kingdoms in the 
parliament of Scotland, though 
foreign built, be deemed and 
paſs as ſhips of the build of 
Great-Britain ; the owner, or 
where there are more owners, 
one or more of the owners, 
within twelve months, after the 
firſt of May next, making oath, 
that, at the time of ratifying 
the treaty of union in the par- 
hament of Scotland, the fame 
did, in whole or in part, belong 
to him or them, or to ſome 
other ſubject or ſubjects of Scot- 
land, to be particularly named, 
with the place of their reſpective 
abodes; and that the ſame doth 
then, at the time of the ſaid 
depoſition, wholly belong to 
him or them; and that no fo. 
reigner, directly or indirectly, 
have any ſhare, part, or intereſt 
therein : Which oath ſhall be 
made before the chief officer or 
officers of the cuſtoms in the 
port next to the abode of the 
{aid owner or owners: And the 


Q 4 ſaid 


Barcelona and Flanders. 


impowered to a 
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1706. knew our chief ſtrength would be, to act as occaſion or thei 
Wy other affairs ſhould require. But, how well ſoever ther 
ſchemes might ſeem to be laid, they all proved unſucce(sfy 
and the events, as will be ſeen, happened quite contrary u 


All their views. 


ſaid officer, or officers ſhall be 
iniſtrate the 
ſaid oath; and the oath, being 
ſo adminiftrated, ſhall be at- 
teſted by the officer, or officers, 
who adminiſtrated the ſame : 
And, being regiſtered by the 
ſaid officer, or officers, ſhall be 
delivered to the maſter of the 
ſhip, for ſecurity of her navi- 
ation, and a duplicate thereof 
Fall be tranſmitted by the ſaid 
officer or officers, to the chief 
officer or officers of the cuſtoms 
in the port of Edinburgh, to be 
there entered in a regiſter, and 
from thence to be ſent to the 
rt of London, to be there 
entered in the general regiſter 
of all trading ſhips belonging 
to Great · Britain. | 
VI. That all parts of the 
united kingdom, for ever, from 
and after the union, ſhall have 
the ſame allowances, encou- 
ragements, and drawbacks, and 
be under the ſame prohibitions, 
reſtrictions, and regulations of 
trade, and liable to the cuſtoms 
and duties on import and export. 
And that the allowances, en- 
couragements and drawbacks, 
prohibitions, reſtrictions and re- 
yulations of trade, and the cu- 
| and duties on import and 
export ſettled in England, when 
the union commezces, ſhall, 
from and after the union, take 
place throughout the whole u- 
nited kingdom : excepting and 
reſerving the duties upon export 
and import of ſuch particular 
commodities, from which any 
erſons, the ſubjects of either 
ingdoms, are eſpecially libe- 


The 


rated and exempted by ther 
private rights, which, after the 
union, are to remain ſafe ard 
intire to them in all reſpecis u 
before the ſame. And tha, 
from and after the union, 50 
Scots cattle carried into England 
ſhall be liable to any other duiiet 
either on the public or prin 
accounts, than thoſe duties, u 
which the cattle of England we 
or ſhall be liable within the (ai 
kingdom. And ſeeing by the 
laws of England there are n 
wards granted upon the expor 
tation of certain kinds of gran 
wherein oats grinded or un 
my are not exprelled, that 
rom and after the union, when 
oats ſhall be ſold at fifteen (lil 
lings ſterlin r quarter, 0 
— 2 chere ſhall be paid tus 
ſhillings and ſix-pence ſterling 
for every quarter of the oatme 
exported, in the term of the 
law, whereby, and ſo long a 
rewards are granted for expon 
ation of other grain; and thi 
the beer of Scotland have the 
ſame rewards as barley : And 


in reſpect the importation cd 


victuals into Scotland, from at) 
place beyond ſea, would prove 
a diſcouragement to tillage 
therefore that the prohibition 
as now in force by the Jaw ee 


Scotland, againſt importation of 


victuals from Ireland, or a1 
orher place beyond fea, int 
Scotland, do, after the union 
remain in the ſame force as nc 
it is. until more proper and e 


fectual ways be provided by the 


parliament of Great-Britit 


tor 
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The duke of Marlborough arrived at the Hague the 25th of 1706. 
nil, N. S. and, continuing there till the gth of May, hal - 
conferences with the deputies of the States and their 


encrals, upon the neceſſary meaſures to be taken for open- 


vr diſcouraging the importa- 
vn of the fick — 
Ve ond ſea. X 

VII. That all parts of the 
mited kingdom be for ever, 
om and after the union, liable 
o the ſame exciſes upon all 
xciſeable liquors, excepting 


poly, that the thirty four gal- 


ons Engliſh barrel of beer or 
ale, _— to twelve gal- 
Jons Scots preſent meaſure, fold 
in Scotland by the brewer at 
ine ſhillings and ſix- pence ſter- 
lng, excluding all duties, and 
tailed, including duties and 
the retailers profit, at two pence 
the Scots pint, or eighth part 
of the Scots gallon, be not, 
iſter the union, liable on ac- 
count if the preſent exciſe up- 
on exciſeable liquors in Eng- 
land to any higher impoſition 
than two ſhillings ſterling upon 
the aforeſaid thirty-four gallons 
Engliſh barrel, ing twelve 
gallons of the preſent Scots 
meaſure. And that the exciſe 
ktled in England on all other 
liquors, when the union com- 
mences, take place throughout 
tie whole united kingdom. 
VIII. That, from and after 
the union, all foreign ſalt which 


ſhall be imported into Scotland, 


ſhall be charged, at the import- 
ation there, with the ſame duties 
4 the like ſalt is now charged 
vith, being imported into Eng- 
land, and to be levied and . 
cured in the ſame manner. But, 
in regard the duties on great 
quantities of foreign ſalt im- 


ing 

ported may be very heavy on 
the merchants importers, that 
therefore all foreign ſalt, im- 
ported into Scotland, ſhall be 
cellared and locked up under 
the cuſtody of the merchants 
importers, and the officers em- 
ployed for levying the duties 
upon ſalt; and that the mer- 
chant may have what quantities 
thereof his occaſions require, 
not under a weigh, or forty 
buſhels at a time, giving ſecu- 
rity for the duty of what quan- 
tity he recieves, payable in ſix 
months. But Scotland ſhall, 
for the ſpace of ſeven years 
from the ſaid union, be ex- 
empted from paying in Scot- 
land, for falt made there, the 
duty or exciſe now payable for 
ſalt made in England; but, from 
the expiration of the ſaid ſeven 
years, ſhall be ſubje& and liable 
to the ſame duties for ſalt made 
in Scotlard, as ſhall be then 
Pr for ſalt made in Eng. 
and, to be levied and ſecured 

in the ſame manner, and with 
proportionable drawbacks and 
allowances, as in England; 
with this exception, that Scot- 
land ſhall, after the ſaid ſeven 
ears, remain exempted from 

the duty of two ſhillings and 
four-pence the buſhel on home 
ſalt, impoſed by an act made in 
England in the ninth and tenth 
of king William the third of 
England. And, if the parlia- 
ment of Great-Brit+in ſhall, at 
or before the expiring of the 
ſaid ſeven years, ſubſtitute any 
other 
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1506. ing the * The duke, with monſieur Auverquergy 
came to Maeſtricht on the 12th of May, and the next 
they reviewed the army; and, on the 21ſt, the Eng 
troops joined the Dutch between Borchloen and Gro 


other fund in place of the ſaid 
two ſhillings and four-pence of 
exciſe on the buſhel of home 
falt, Scotland ſhall, after the 
ſaid ſeven years, bear a propor- 
tion of the ſaid fund, and have 
an equivalent in the terms of 
this treaty. And that, duri 
the ſaid ſeven years, there ſha 
be paid in England for all ſalt 
made in Scotland, and imported 
from thence into England, the 
ſame duties upon the importa- 
tion, as ſhall be payable for ſalt 
made in England, to be levied 
and ſecured in the ſame manner 
as the duties on foreign ſalt are 
to be levied and ſecured in 
England. And that, after the 
{aid ſeven years, as long as the 
ſaid duty of two ſhillings and 
four-pence a buſhel upon ſalt is 
continued in England, the ſaid 
two —_ and four-pence a 
buſhel ſhall be payable for all 
ſalt made in Scotland, and im- 
ported into England, to be levi- 
ed and ſecured in the ſame man- 
ner; and that, during the con- 
tinuance of the duty of two ſhil- 
lings and four-pence a buſhel 
upon ſalt made in England, no 
ſalt whatſoever be brought from 
Scotland to England by land in 
any manner, under the penalty 
of forfeiting the ſalt and the 
cattle and carriages made uſe of 
in bringing the ſame, and pay- 
ing twenty ſhillings for every 
buſhel of ſuch ſalt, and propor- 
tionavly for a greater or leſſer 
quantity, for which the carrier, 
as well as the owner, ſhall be 
liable, jointly and ſeverally, and 


War 


the perſons bringing or canin 
3 to be Sprite 
any one juſtice of the peace, þ 
the ſpace of fix months, wit 
out bail, and until the pend 
be paid. And, for eſtabliiy 
an equality in trade, that al 
fleſh, exported from Scotia 
to England, and put on bout 
in Scotland to be exported t 
parts beyond the ſeas, and pr 
viſion for ſhips in Scotland, at 
for foreign voyages, may bt 
ſalted with Scots ſalt, payn 
the ſame duty for what ſalt is 
employed, as the like quantiy 
of ſuch ſalt pays in England, 
and under the ſame penalts, 
forfeitures, and proviſions, ft 
preventing frauds, as are met- 
tioned in the laws of England 
And that, from and after the 
union, the laws and aft d 
parliament in Scotland, for pi. 
ing, curing, and packing d 
herrings, white fiſh, and ſal, 
for exportation, with foreyn 
ſalt only, without any mite 
of Britiſh or Iriſh ſalt, and fs 
preventing of frauds, and d- 


ring and packing of fiſh, be co 


tinued in force in Scotland, MNable 
ſubject to ſuch alterations à lit 
ſhall be made by the parliamen ef 
of Great-Britain ; and that dat 
fiſh exported from Scotland n WM rea 
parts beyond the ſeas, which pro 
ſhall be cured with foreign ſut de 
only, and without mixture d luc 
Britiſh or Iriſh ſalt, ſhall bat be 
the ſame eaſes, premiums, 4% Wl o' 


drawbacks, as are or ſhall be | 
allowed to ſuch perſons as © We 
Eng/a 


port the like fiſh from 


quem 
next d 
Engi 
12 


Wy 1 
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Ind that, for encouragement of 
te herring fiſhing, there ſhall 
e allowed and paid to the ſub- 
as, inhabitants of Great-Bri- 
an, during the preſent allow- 
aces for other fiſhes, ten ſhil- 
ugs and 3 ſterling for 
ger barrel of white herrings, 
hich ſhall be exported from 
dcotland; and that they ſhall be 
lowed five ſhillings ſterlin 
or every barrel of beef or — 
lalted with foreign ſalt, without 
mixture of Britiſh or Iriſh ſalt, 
and exported for ſale from Scot- 
land to parts beyond ſea, alter- 
able by the parliament of Great- 
Fritain, And, if any matters 
df frauds, relating to the ſaid 
duties on ſalt, ſhall hereafter ap- 
pear, which are not ſufficiently 
povided againſt by this article, 
the ſame l be ſubject to 
luch further proviſions as ſhall 
be thought fit by the parliament 
d Great. Britain. 

IX. That whenever the ſum 
of one million, nine hundred, 
ind ninety-ſeven thouſand, ſe- 
ren hundred and ſixty- three 
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taten. The confederate army then conſiſted of ſeventy- 
t battalions of foot, and one hundred and twenty-three wy 
uadrons of horſe and dragoons, _— 

| cannon, twenty hawbitzers, and fo 
The court of France, in the mean time, had information, Hef 

at the confederate army in the Netherlands was not yet and moti- 
xmplete 3 that the Danes refuſed to ſtir from their quarters, ons of the 
I their arrears were paid; and that the Pruſſians, for other French. 
ſons, were yet ſo far behind, that they could not jain the 
e of Marlborough in ſeveral weeks. It was faid, that 
te French king had penſioners in the courts of Denmark 
d Pruſſia, who had promiſed him to uſe their utmoſt en- 
avours to retard the march of their reſpe 
which were in the pay of England and Holland) to the ge- 
ral tendezvous; upon the confidence of which, the French 
ing ſent ſuch poſitive orders to marſhal Villeroy to fight 
he allies, that the elector af Ravaria, who was then at 
Iuſſels, had juſt time enough to take poſt-horſes, to jo 


with them an hun- 
rty-two pontoons, 


Give maſters forces 


in 
the 


unds, eight ſhillings, and 
— Balf- penny, ſhall be 
enacted by the parliament of 
Great-Britain, to be raiſed in 
that part of the united kingdom 
now called England, on land 
and other things uſually charged 
in acts of parliament there, for 
granting an aid to the crown by 
a land-tax; that part of the 
united kingdom, now called 
Scotland, ſhall be charged by 
the ſame act with the further 
ſum of forty-eight thouſand 
pounds free of all charges, as 
the quota of Scotland to ſuch 
tax, and ſo proportionably for 
any greater or leſſer ſum raiſed 
in England by any tax on land, 
and other things uſually Fs 
ed together with the lan 
And that ſuch quota for Scot- 
land, in the cafes aforeſaid, be 
raiſed and collected in the ſame 
manner as the ceſs now is in 
Scotland, but ſubject to ſuch re- 
—— in the manner of col- 
ecting as ſhall be made by the 
parliament of Great- Britain. 
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1706. the army, which paſſed the Deule the 19th of May, 2 
t=—y— poſted themſelves at Tirlemont, with the Gheet bein 
under the command of the elector 
al Villeroy, conſiſted of ſeventy thouſn 
men, and would have been ſuperior to the confederate am 


them. T his — 
Bavaria and ma 
without the Danes. 


X. That during the continu- 
ance of the reſpective duties on 
ſtamped paper, vellum, and 
. y the ſeveral acts 


now in force in England, Scot- 


land ſhall not be charged with 
the ſame reſpective duties. 

XI. That, during the conti- 
nuance of the duties payable in 
England on windows and lights, 
which determines on the firſt 
day of Auguſt 1710, Scotland 
ſhall not be charged with the 
ſame duties. 2 

XII. That, during the conti- 


nuance of the duties payable in 


England on coals, culm, and 
cynders, which determines the 
thirtieth day of September 1710, 
Scotland ſhall not be charged 
therewith for coals, culm, and 
cynders conſumed there, but 
ſhall be charged with the ſame 
duties as in England for all 
coals, culm, and cynders not 
conſumed in Scotland. 

XIII. That, during the con- 
tinuance of the duty payableon 
England on malt, which deter- 
mines the twenty - fourth day of 
June 1707, Scotland ſhall not 
be charged with that duty. | 

XIV. That the kingdom of 
Scotland be not charged with 
any other duties laid on by the 
parliament of England before 
the union, except theſe conſent- 
ed to in this treaty ; in regard 
it is agreed, That all — — 

proviſion ſhall, be made by the 
parliament of Scotland for the 


impoſition on malt, during thi 


N 


. charge and ſervice ofch 
ingdom for the year 170 
Provided nevertheleſs, 'That if 
the parliament of England ſha 
think fit to lay any farther in 
2 by way of cuſtoms, o 
uch exciſes, with which, h. 
virtue of this treaty, Scotland 
is to be charged equally wit 
England; in ſuch caſe Scotland 
ſhall be liable to the ſame ciſ 
toms and exciſes, and have ar 
equivalent to be ſettled by tle 
parliament of Great-Britain 
with this further proviſion, That 
any malt to be made and cor 
ſumed in that part of the united 
kingdom, now called Scotland 
ſhall not be charged with an 


preſent war. And ſeeing it 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that the 
parliament of Great-Britain wil 
ever lay any ſort of burdens 
upon the united kingdom, but 
what they ſhall find of necelity 
at that time for the preſervation 
and good of the whole, and 
with * to the circum- 
ſtances and abilities of every 
part of the united kingdom; 
thereſore it is agreed, That 
there be no further exemption 
inſiſted upon for any part of tie 
united kingdom, but that tx 
conſideration of any exemptions 
beyond what js already agreed 
on in this treaty, ſhall be leſt 
to the determination of the 
parliament of Great-Britair. 


XV. 
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XV. 


XV. That whereas by the 
ems of this treaty, the ſubjects 
ff Scotland, for preſerving an 
quality of trade throughout 
he united — woe will be 
able to ſeveral cuſtoms and 
xciſes now payable in England, 
hich will be applicable to- 
wards payment of the debts of 
England, contracted before the 
union ; it is agreed, That Scot- 
Lond ſhall have an equivalent 
for what the ſubjects thereof 
ſhall be ſo charged towards pay- 
ment of the ſaid debts of En 8. 
and in all particulars whatſo- 
ever, in manner following, viz. 
That, before the union of the 
ſad kingdoms, the ſum of three 
hundred ninety-eight thouſand 
and eighty:five pounds, ten 
ſhillings, be granted to her ma- 
jeſty by the parliament of Eng- 
land for the uſes after-men- 
toned, being the equivalent to 
be anſwered to Scotland for 
ſuch parts of the ſaid cuſtoms 
and exciſes upon all exciſeable 
lquors, with which that king- 
dom is to be charged upon the 
union, as will be applicable to 
the payment of the ſaid debts of 
England, according to the pro- 
portions which the preſent cuſ- 
toms of Scotland, being thirty 
thouſand pounds per annum, do 
bear to the cuſtoms in England, 
computed at one million, three 
hundred and forty-one thouſand, 
fve hundred and fifty nine 
pounds per annum. And which 
the preſent exciſes on exciſeable 
liquors in Scotland, being thir 
three thouſand and five hundr 
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The confederates, on their ſide, wete no leſs eager for 1706. 
engagement, but could hardly flatter themſelves with 
e hopes of having fo early and fo fair an opportunity for it. 
The duke of Marlborough being apprehenſive, 


that the 
French 


pounds per annum, do bear to 
the excites on exciſeable liquors 
in England, computed at nine 
hundred and forty-ſeven thou- 
ſand, fix hundred and two 
unds per annum ; which ſum 
of three hundred and ninety- 
eight thouſand 14 pounds 
ten ſhillings, ſhall be due and 
payable from the time of 
the union, And in regard, 
that, after the union, Scotland 
becoming liable to the ſame 
cuſtoms and duties payable on 
import and export, and to the 
ſame exciſes on all exciſeable 
liquors as in England, as well 
upon that account, as upon the 
account of the increaſe of trade 
and people (which will be the 
happy conſequence of the union) 
the ſaid revenues will much im- 
prove beyond the before-men- 
tioned annual values thereof, 
of which no preſent eſtimate 
can be made: yet nevertheleſs, 
for the reaſons aforeſaid, there 
ought to' be a proportionable 
equivalent anſwered to Scot- 
land; it is agreed, That, after 
the uvion, there ſhall be an 
account kept of the ſaid dutics 
ariſing in Scotland, to the end 
it may appear what ought to 
be anſwered to Scotland as an 
equivalent for ſuch proportion 
of the ſaid increaſe, as ſhall be 
applicable to the payment of 
the debts of England. And, 
for the further and more effec- 
tual anſwering the ſeveral ends 
hereafter mentioned ; it is a- 
eed, That, from and after 

e union, the whole — 
0 


253 


con- 
federates 
are deſi- 


rous of 


engaging. 


254 


other duties an 
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1706. French would take the ſame method over again, and key 
behind the Deule, as they had done the year before, hy 
ſeveral times expreſſed his concern about it to thoſe wis 


of the revenues of cuſtoms and 
Cuties on import and export, 
and exciſes upon exciſeable li- 
quors in „over 
above the annual produce of 
the ſaid reſpeQive duties as a- 
bove ſtated, ſhall go and be 
applied for the term of ſeven 
years to the uſes hereafter men- 
tioned, and that upon the ſaid 
account there ſhall be anſwered 
to Scotland annually, from the 
end of ſeven years after the 
union, an equivalent in pro- 
ion to fach art of the ſaid 
increaſe, as ſhall be applicable 
to the debts of England ; and 


enerally, that an equivalent 
Rial be anſwered to Scotland 


for ſuch parts of the Engliſh 
debts as Scotland may hereafter 
become liable to pay by reaſon 
of the union, other than ſuch, 
for which appropriations have 
been made by parliament in 
England, of the cuſtoms or 
rt and im- 

rt, exciſes on all exciſeable 

uors: in reſpect of which 
debts, equivalents are herein 
before provided. And as for 
the uſes, to which the ſaid ſum 
of three hundred and ninety- 
eight thouſand and eighty-five 
pounds, ten N to be 
granted as aforeſaid, and all 
other monies, which are to be 
anſwered or allowed to Scotland 
as ſaid 1s, are to be applied, it is 
agreed, That in the firſt place, 
out of the aforeſaid ſum, what 
conſideration ſhall be found ne- 
ceſlary to be had for any loſſes, 
which private perſons may ſuſ- 
tain, by reducing the coin of 


Scotland to the ſtandard u 
value Ng * * Englan, 
ma ma . 4n the 
— place, that the capi 
ſtock, or fund of the Africy 
and Indian company of Scot. 
land, advanced together with 
the intereſt for the ſaid capit 
ſock aſter the rate of five pe 
cent. per annum, from the u. 
ſpective times of the payment 
x word”; ſhall be paid: upor 
payment of which capital ſtock 
and intereſt, it is agreed, The 
ſaid company be diſſolved and 
ceaſe ; and alſo, that from the 
time of paſſing the act of pa. 
liament in England for rain 
the ſaid ſum of three hund: 
and ninety-eight thouſand and 
eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings 
the ſaid company ſhall neither 
trade, nor grant licence to trade, 
rovi That if the ſaid 
ock and intereſt ſhall not be 
paid in twelve months after the 
commencement of the union, 
that then the ſaid company 
may from thence forward trade, 
or give licence to trade, until 
the faid whole capital ſtock and 
intereſt ſhall be paid. Anda 
to the overplus of the ſaid ſum 
of three hundred and ninety- 
eight thouſand and eighty- fue 
pounds, ten ſhillings, atter pay- 
mentof what conſideration ſhall 
be had for loſſes in repairing the 
coin, and paying the ſaid cap!- 
tal ſtock and intereſt ; and all 
the whole increaſe of the ſaid 
revenues of cuſtoms, duties, and 
exciſes, above the preſent va- 
lue, which ſhall ariſe in Scot- 


land during the ſaid term of 
ſoven 


en years, together with the 


ard 4duiralent, which ſhall become 


nol e upon the improvement 
n the in Scotland, after the 
capita WW; term: and alſo as to all 
Africa er fums, which, accordin 
f Scot. the agreements aforeſaid, 
er nin become payable to Scot- 


ad, by way of equivalent for 
ut that kingdom fhall here- 
her become liable, towards 
ment of the debt of _ 
ad, it is agreed, That t 

ne be applied in manner fol. 
wing, viz. That all the pub- 
debts of the kingdom of 
otland, as ſhall be adjufted 
this preſent parliament, ſhall 
epaid : and that two thouſand 
vunds per annum, for the ſpace 
# ſeven years, ſhall be applied 
wards encouraging and pro- 
ting the manufacture of 
arſe wool within thoſe ſhires, 
hich produce the wool ; and 
kat the firſt two thouſand pounds 
erling be paid at Martinmaſs 
ext, and fo yearly at Martin- 
as during the ſpace aforeſaid. 
id afterwards the fame ſhall 
e wholly applied towards the 
ncouraging and promoting the 
heries, and ſuch other manu- 
tures and improvements in 
cotland, as may moſt conduce 
the general good of the ani- 
| kingdom. And it is agreed, 
That her majeſty may be im- 
owered to appoint commiſ- 
mers, who ſhall be account- 
de to the parliament of Great- 
main, for diſpoſing the ſaid 
im of three hundred and nine- 
j-eight thouſand and eighty- 
re pounds, ten ſhillings and all 
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re intimate with him; and was already taking meaſures 1706 
yr to prevent it, when an unexpected occaſion was thrown .. 
o his hands, of ſignalizing again his courage and conduct. 


Upon 
other monies, which ſhall ariſe 
to Scotland upon the agreements 
aforefaid, to the purpoſes be- 
ſore- mentioned: which com- 
miſſioners ſhall be impowered 
to call for, receive, and diſpoſe 
of the ſaid monies in manner 
aforeſaid ; and to inſpect the 
books of the ſeveral colleQors 
of the ſaid revenues, and of all 
other duties from whence an 
equivalent may ariſe, and that 
the collectors and managers of 
the ſaid revenues and duties be 
obliged to give to the ſaid com- 
miſſioners ſubſcribed, authentic 
abbreviates of the piaduce of 
ſuch revenues and dutieSgrifi 
in their reſpective diſtricts: — 
that the ſaid commiſſioners ſhall 
have their office within the li- 
mits of Scotland, and ſhall in 
ſuch office keep books, con- 
taining accounts of the amount 
of the equivalent, and how the 
ſame ſhall have been diſpoſed 
of from time to time, which 
may be inſpeRed by any of the 
ſubjects, who deſire the 
ſame. 

XVI. That, from and after 
the union, the coin ſhall be of 
the ſame ſtandard and value 
throughont the united king- 
dom, as now in England, and 
a mint ſhall be continued in 
Scotland under the ſame rules 
as the mint in England, and 
the preſent officers of the mint 
continued, ſubject to ſuch re- 

lations and alterations, as 
— majeſty, her heirs or ſuc- 
ceſſors, or the parliament of 


Great-Britain ſhall think ft. 
XVII. 
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Upon the enemy's paſſing the Deule, the duke ſent 
ders to the Daniſh hotle, who were coming from their ou 
riſons, to haſten their march; and, that there might ng 
be the leaſt pretence of delay, he engaged his promille wit 


XVIT. That, from and after 
the union, the ſame weights 
and meaſures ſhall be uſed 
throughout the united king- 
dom, as are now eſtabliſhed in 
England; and flandards of 
weights and meaſures ſhall be 
kept by thoſe burghs in Scot- 
land, to whom the keeping the 
ſtandards of weights and mea- 
ſures, now in ule there, does 
of ſpecial right belong. All 
which ſtandards ſhall be ſent 
down to ſuch reſpective burghs 
from the ſtandards kept in the 
Exchequer at Weſtminſter, ſub- 
ject nevertheleſs to ſuch regu- 
lations, as the parliament of 
Great- Britain ſhall think fit. 

XVIII. That the laws con- 
cerning regulation of trade, 
cuſtoms, and ſuch exciſes to 
which Scotland is, by virtue of 
this treaty, to be liable, be the 
ſame in Scotland, from and 
after the union, as in England; 
and that all other laws in uſe 
within the kingdom of Scotland, 
do, after the union, and not- 
withſtanding thereof, remain in 
the ſame force as before (ex- 
cept ſuch as are contrary to, or 
inconſiſtent with this treaty) 
but alterable by the parliament 
of Great. Britain: with this dif. 
ference betwixt the laws con- 
cerning public right, policy, 
and civil government, and thoſe 
which concern private right, 
that the laws, which concern 
public right, policy, and civil 

vernment, may be made the 
{ame throughout the whole uni- 
ted kingdom; but that no alte- 


made, or to be made, ſor ca 


feld 
the 
e tre 


, 


ration be made in laws whi 
concern private right, excer 
for evident utility of the ſubj 
within Scotland. 

XIX. That the court of ſe 
ſion, or college of Juſtice, d 
after the union, and notwith 
{landing thereof, remain in al 
time. coming within Scotland 
as it is now conſtituted by th 
laws of that kingdom, and yi 
the ſame authority and priri 
leges as before the union, ſub 
ject nevertheleſs to ſuch regul; 
tions, for the better adminiſtra 
tion of juſtice, as ſhall be mad 
by the parliament of Great 
Britain ; and that hereafter nor 
ſhall be named by her majeſty 
or her royal ſucceſſors, to be or 
dinary lords of ſeſſion, but ſucl 
who have ſerved in the collzy 
of juſtice as advocates, or pria 
cipal clerks of ſeſſion for thi 
ſpace of five years ; or as writer 
to the ſignet, for the ſpace oftet 
years; with this proviſion, 1h 
no writer to the ſignet be capa 
ble to. be admitted a lord of th 
ſeſſion, unleſs he undergo ap! 
vate and public trial on i 
civil law, before the faculty « 
advocates, and be found b 
them qualified for the ſaid of 
fice, two years before he b. 
named to be a lord of ſcion 
Yet ſo, as the qualificato 


acitating perſons to be name 
i of ſeſſion, wa 
be altered by the parliament © 
Great-Britain. And that tld 
court of juſticiary do allo, alt 
the union, and, notwithſtand | 
E [9 


ſent 0 
eir par 
ght no 
Ile wit 
thereof, remain in all time 
wg within Scotland, as it 
w conſtituted by the laws 
ut kingdom, and with the 
x authority and privileges 
elore the union, ſubject ne- 


s Whi 
Excen 
ſub] 


t of ſe 


ice, d eleſs to ſuch regulations 
not with be made by the par- 
n in ent of Great- Britain, and 
cotlad t prejudice of other rights 
by ciary; and that all ad- 
nd witty juriſdictions be under 
d pri ord high-admiral, or com- 
on, ſubMners for the admiralty 


regung breat-Britain for the time 
nine; and that the court of 
de madMiral:y, now eſtabliſhed in 
 Great{Wſ:nd, be continued, and 
er non all reviews, reductions, or 
majeſty Wenſions of the ſentences in- 


o be or 


time caſes, competent to the 
ut ſucl 


lüiction of that court, re- 


college in the ſame manner after 
or prag wion, as now in Scotland, 
for tei the parliament of Great- 
s writer Win ſhall make ſuch regula- 
ce often: and alterations as ſhall be 
n, Ihe expedient for the whole 
e capael kingdom, ſo as there be 
d of ug continued in Scotland 4 
o api of admiralty, ſuch as is 
on t1Wreland, for determination 
_ 0 maritime caſes relating to 
un 


te rights in Scotland, com- 


ſaid of it to the juriſdiction of the 

he bat) - court, ſubject never- 
— to ſuck regulations and 
ficat. 


tions as ſhall be thought 
to be made by the par- 
ent of Great - Britain; and 


ſor ca 
name 


n, maß de heritable rights of ad- 
ment les and vice-admiralties 
hat i otand be reſerved to the 
o, afteeaire proprietors as rights, 


hſtand 
ine 


"operty, ſubject neverthe- 
You. XVII. 
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feld-deputies of the States, that their arrears ſhould be 1706 


| them. The duke of Wirtemberg, who commande 
| troops, and was well affected to the common cauſe, 


ſeeing 


les, as to the manner of exer- 
ciſing ſuch heritable rights, to 
ſuch regulations and alterations 
as ſhall be thought proper to be 
made by the parliament of 
Great-Britain. And that all 0- 
ther courts now in being within 
the kingdom of Scotland do re- 
main, but ſubject to alterations 
by the parliament of Great- 
Britain; and that all inferior 
courts within the ſaid limits do 
remain ſubordinate, as they are 
now, to the ſupreme courts of 
juſtice within the ſame in all 
time coming: and that no 
cauſes in Scotland be cognoſci- 
ble by the courts of Chancery, 
Queen's-Bench, Common-Pleas; 
or any other court in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall; and that the ſaid courts 
or any other of the like nature, 
after the union, :ſhall have no 
power to cognoſce, review, 


or 
alter the acts or ſentences - of 


the judicature within Scotland, 
or ſtop the execution of the 
ſame : And that there be a court 
of Exchequer in Scotland after 
the union, for deciding queſ- 
tions concerning the revenues 
of cuſtoms and exciſes there, 
having the ſame power and au- 
thority in ſuch caſes, as the court 
of Exchequer has in England 
and that the ſaid court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland have power 
of paſling ſignatures, gifts, tuto- 
ries, and in other things, as the 
court of Exchequer, at preſent 
in Scotland hath ; and that the 
court of Exchequer, that now is 
in Scotland, do remain until a 
new court of Exchequer be ſet- 
led by the parliament of Great- 

R Britain 
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Britain in Scotland after the uni- 
on : and that, after the union,the 
ueen's majeſty, and her royal 
— may continue a pri- 
vy- council in Scotland, for pre- 
ſerving the public peace and 
order, until the parliament of 
Great-Britain ſhall think fit to 
alter it, or eſtabliſh any other 
effectual method for that end. 
XX. That all heretable of- 
fices, ſuperiorities, heretable ju- 
riſdictions, offices for life, and 
juriſdictions for life, be reſerved 
to the owners thereof, as rights 
of property, in the ſame manner 
as they are now enjoyed by the 
laws of Scotland, notwithitand- 
ing this treaty. 

XI. That the rights and 
privileges of the royal boroughs 
in Scotland, as they now are, 
do remain intire. after the uni- 
on, and notwithſtanding there- 


of. 

XXII. That, by virtue of this 
treaty, of the peers of Scotland 
at the time of the union, ſixteen 
ſhall be the number to ſit and 
vote in the houſe of lords, and 
forty-five the number of the re- 

reſentatives of Scotland, in the 
heck of commons, of the par- 
liament of Great-Britain ; and 
that when her majeſty, her heirs 
and ſucceſſors, ſhall declare her 
or their pleaſure, for holding 
the firſt or any ſubſequent par- 
liament of Great-Britain, until 


the parliament of Great-Britain 
ſhall make further proviſion 


therein, a writ do iſſue under 
the great-ſeal of the united 
kingdom, directed to the privy- 
council of Scotland, command- 
ing them to cauſe ſixteen peers, 
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1706. ſeeing every thing was complied with, that the king of] 
LS mark inſiſted on, thought he needed not to ſtay, till hej 
to that court, nor wait for expreſs orders; and therefore 


who are to ſit in the houk 
lords, to be ſummoned to j 
liament ; and forty-five n 
bers to be elected to fit in 
houſe of commons of the z 
liament of Great-Britain, 
cording to the agreement in 
treaty, in ſuch manner 2 
an act of this preſent {eſo 
arliament of Scotland is, 
all be ſettled; which 28 
hereby declared to be as y 
as if it were a part of, and 
fed in this treaty : And 
the names of the perſon: 
ſummoned and elected, (hall 
returned by the privy-counc 
Scotland, into the court | 
whence the ſaid writ did 
And that if her majeſly, o 
before the firſt day of Mayne 
on which day the union i 
take place, ſhall declare u 
the great-ſeal of England, 
it is expedient that the lords 
parliament of England, 
commons of the preſent pu 
ment of England, ſhould be 
members of the reſped 
houſes of the firſt pariun 
of Great-Britain, for and 
the part of England, then 
ſaid lords of parliament 
England, and commons of 
pre ent parliament of Eng 
all be the members of 
reſpective houſes of the 
parliament of Great-bri 
for and on the part of Eng/i 
And her majeſty may, 5) 
royal 22 under 
great-ſeal of Great · Britain, 
point the ſaid firſt parlian 
of Great-Britain, to meet 
ſuch time and place as her! 
jeſty ſhall think fit, which! 


not be leſs than fifty days 
the date of ſuch procla- 
tion: and, the time and 
e of the meeting of ſuch 
lament being ſo appointed, 


wn nit ſhall be immediately 
er under the great-ſeal of 
lena britain, directed to the 
1d ; ouncil of Scotland, for 
ich a ſmmoning the fixteen 


„ and for electing forty- 
nembers, by whom Scot- 
is to be repreſented in the 
ament of Great Britain: 
the lords of parliament of 


. ind, and the ſixte-n peers 
— wtland, ſuch ſixteen peers 
d i ſammoned and returned 


de manner agreed in this 
y; and the members of 
houſe of commons of the 
arlament of England, and 
orty- five members for Scot- 


2 uch forty-five members 
and, elected and returned in 
* "a ner agreed in this treaty, 


iſemble and meet reſpec- 
in their reſpective houſes 
ie parliament of Great- 
wat ſuch time and place 
Ul be ſo appointed by her 


- V, and ſhall be the two 
ons of of the firſt parliament of 
f Engl Britain ; and that parlia- 


may continue for ſuch 
only, as the preſent par- 
it of England might have 
ved, if the union of the 
kingdoms . had not been 


Yo unleſs ſooner diſſolved 
rin, M. majeſty. And that every 
parliam the lords of 1 of 
meet Britain, ang every mem- 
as her if the houſe of commons 
nich HM parliament of Great- 


ins the firſt, and all fuc- 
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nded his troops to march; and they made ſuch expedition, 
on the 22d of May, N. S. being the day before the 


battle, 


ceeding patliaments of Great- 
Britain; until the parliament o 
Great-Britain ſhall otherways 
direct, ſhall take the reſpective 
oaths appointed to be taken, in- 
ſtead of the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, by an act of 
parliament made in England, in 
the firſt year of the reign of the 
late king William and queen 
Mary, intitled, An act for the 
abrogating of the oaths of ſu- 
premacy and allegiance, and 
appointing other oaths; and 
make, ſubſcribe, and audibly 
repeat the declaration mention- 
ed in the act of parliament made 
in England, in the thirtieth year 
of the reign of king Charles II. 
intitled, An act for the more 
effectual preſerving the king's 
perſon and government, by diſ- 
abling papiſts from ſitting in ei- 
ther houſe of parliament ; and 
ſhall take and ſubſcribe the oath 
mentioned in an act of parlia- 
ment made in England, in the 
firſt year of her majeſty's reign, 
intitled, An act to declare the 
alterations in the oath appoint- 
ed to be taken by the act, inti- 
tled, An act for the further ſe- 
curity of her majeſty's perſon, 
and the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the proteſtant line, and for ex- 
tiogoithing the hopes of the pre- 
tended prince of Wales, and all 
other pretenders, and their open 
and ſecret abettors ; and for the 
declaring the aſſociation to be 
determined at ſuch time and in 
ſach manner as the members of 
both houſes of parliament of 
England are, by the ſaid re- 
ſpective acts, directed to take, 
male and ſubſcribe the ſame, 


R 2 upon 
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1706. battle, they came up within a league of the rear of the cu 
— ate arm. 


upon the penalties and diſabili- 
ties in the ſaid reſpective acts 
contained. And it is declared 
and agreed, that theſe words, 
This realm, The crown.of this 
realm, and, 'The queen of this 
realm, mentioned in the oaths 
and declaration contained in the 
aforeſaid acts, which were in- 
tended to ſignify the crown and 
realm of England, ſhall be un- 
derſtood of the crown and realm 
of Great Britain ; and that, in 
that ſenſe, the ſaid oaths and 
declaration be taken and ſub- 
ſcribed by the members of both 
houſes of the parliament of 
Great-Britain. 

XXIII. That the aforeſaid 
ſixteen peers of Scotland, men- 
tioned in the laſt preceding arti- 
cle, to ſit in the houſe of lords 
of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, ſhall have all privileges 
of parliament, which the peers 
of England now have, and 
which they, or any peers of 
Great-Britain, ſhall have after 
the union, and particularly the 
right of ſitting upon the trials 
of peers : Ara in caſe of the 
trial of any peer, in time of ad- 
journment, or prorogation of 
parliament, the ſaid ſixteen peers 
ſhall be ſummoned in the ſame 
manner, and have the ſame 
powers and privileges at ſuch 
trial, as any other peers of Great- 
Britain; and that, in caſe any 
trials of peers ſhall hereafter 
happen when there is no par- 
liament in being. the ſixteen 

ers of Scotland who ſat in the 
FR preceding parliament, ſhall 
be * mT W. in the ſame man- 
ner, and have the {ame powers 
and privileges at ſuch trials, as 


Ab 


any other peers of Great. Briu 
And that all peers of Scotia 
and their ſucceſlors to the 
honours and dignities, fe 
from and after the union, 
— of Great-Britain, 
ave rank and precedency ne 
and immediately after the pes 
of the like orders and deg; 
in England at the time of t 
union; and before all peer 
Great-Pritain, of the like « 
ders and degrees who may 
created after the union, : 
ſhall be tried as peers of Gre 
Britain, and ſhall enjoy all p 
vileges of Sou as fully as 
peers of England do non, 
as they, or any other peer 
Great-Britain, may here! 
enjoy the ſame, except then 
and privilege of ſitting in 
houſe of lords, and the priv 
ges depending thereon, andy 
ticularly the right of ſitting 
on the trials - peers. 
XXIV. That, from and 
ter the union, there be « 
2 for the united kit 
om of Great-Britain, . 
ſhall be different from the gre 
ſeal now uſed in either «| 
dom; and that the quart: 
the arms and the rank and; 
cedency of the lion king 
arms of the kingdom of 8 
land, as may beſt ſuit the un! 
be left to her _— Andi 
in the mean time, the great: 
of England be uſed as the g 
ſeal of the united kingdc 
and that the great-ſeal c. 
united kingdom be vc 


pled 
ſealing writs to elect and 
mon the parliament of Gr 
Britain, and for ſealing all: 


F the co 
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at- Brita 
f Scotlan 
8 to the 
ies, ſh; 
union, 
tain, 7 
dency nel 
r the pet 
1d depr 
me of t 
| peers 
- like j 
0 may 
nion, 2 
of Gre 
oy all p 
ully as 
| now, 
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s with foreign princes and 
tes, and all public acts, in- 
ments, and orders of ſtate, 
dich concern the whole united 
nodom, and in all other mat- 
n relating to England, as the 
at-ſeal, of England is now 
ed; and that a ſeal in Scot- 
ad, after the union, be al- 
ys kept and made uſe of in 
|| things relating to private 
plts. or grants, which have 
jually d the t-ſeal of 
— *. and which only con- 
n offices, grants, commiſ- 
ons, and private rights within 
hat kingdom ; and that, until 
ch ſeal be appointed by her 
najeſty, the preſent great-ſeal 
f Scotland ſh 
ach purpoſes ; and that the 
nvy-ſeal, ſignet, caſſet, ſignet 
{ the juſticiary-court, quarter- 
cal, and ſeals of courts now 
ed in Scotland be continued : 
but that the ſaid ſeals be alter- 
and adapted to the ſtate of 
ie union, as her majeſty ſhall 


nd all of them, and the ke 

them, ſhall be ſubject to 
Juch regulations, as the parlia- 
nent of Great-Britain ſhall 
kereaſter make. And that the 
own, ſcepter, and ſword of 
late, the records of parliament, 
ad all other records, rolls, and 
egiſters whatſoever, both pub- 
ic and private; general and par- 
cular, and warrants thereof, 
dutinue to be kept as they are 


all be uſed for 


unk fit; and the ſaid ſeals, 


About the ſame time, the French having been joined by 1706. 
e horſe of marſhal de Marſin's army 
ir ſuperiority of numbers, came out of their lines, and 
ncamped between Tirlemont and Judoigne. 

The next day, being Whitſunday, about four o'clock in The bat- 
e morning, the confederate army marched in eight columns tle of 
wards Ramillies, a village, near which the 
ſource, that they might avoid the inconveniency of paſ- 
g that river (a). They ſoon had information, 


that the 
* enemy's 
within that part of the united 
kingdom now called Scotland; 
and that they ſhall fo remain in 
all time coming, notwithſtand- 
ing of the union. 278 
XXV. That all laws and ſta- 
tutes in either kingdom, ſo far 
as they are contrary to, or in- 
conſiſtent with, the terms of 
theſe articles, or any of them, 


ſhall, from and after the union, 


ceaſe and become void, and ſhall 
be ſo declared to be by the re- 
ſpective parliaments of the ſaid 
kingdoms, 

(a) Ramillies is a village 
(ſurrounded with a ditch) in 
Brabant, in the diſtrict of Lou- 
vain, by the skirts of the pro- 
vince of Namur, rendered fa. 
mous to all poſterity by the 
22 victory obtained there 

y the duke of Marlborough 
and monſieur d'Auverquerque, 
over the elector of Bavaria and 
marſhal Villeroy, which was 
followed by the reduction of 
almoſt all the Netherlands in 
two months time. It lies at 
the head of the Gheet, about a 
mile and half north from the 
fide of the Mehaigne, that in- 
terval being the narrow aper- 
ture where that glorious battle 
was fought. It is 6x miles al- 
moſt ſouth from Judoigne, 
twelve miles ſouth from Tir. 
lemont, fourteen miles weſt. 
north-weft from Huy, and elo. 
ven miles north from Namur, 


R 3 


„and confiding in wm 


heet takes Ramillies. 


1706. enemy's army, having decamped from Tirlemont, was lik 
kenny nn Wiſe on their march to meet them, their baggage and hey 
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cannon being left at Judoigne, The elector of Bavaria 
marſhal de Villeroy, not in the leaſt ſuſpecting that ü 
Danes had joined the confederate army, were fully dete 
mined upon engaging them, either that day or the next 
being apprehenſive, that the duke of Marlborough hat 
formed a deſign of inveſting Namur. The enemy's am 
then conſiſted of ſeventy- ſix battalions of foot, and a h 
dred and thirty-two ſquadrons of horſe, having fixty-tw 
cannon, eleven mortars, and thirty-ſix pontoons. Thet 
immediate deſign was to poſſeſs themſelves of Ramillies 
and the ſtrong camp thereabouts, to prevent the confede 
rates doing the ſame; and in this they ſo far ſucceeded 
that, being nearer, they got there firſt. Their fears we 
however groundleſs concerning Namur; for the duke « 
Marlborough had no ſuch deſign. His reſolution was th 
ſame with theirs ; and, had not they offered him battle tha 
day, he wauld certainly have attacked them the next, Th 
two armies met near the village of Ramillies, from where 
the battle took its name. hen the confederate army w: 
advanced near this place, they found the enemy getting int 
the camp of mount St. Andre, and placing their right 0 
the Mehaigne, where they had poſted a brigade of foot 
and filled the ſpace between that and Ramillies, which | 
about half a league, an open and level ground, with nes 

a hundred ſquadrons, among which were the troops of 
king's houſhold. They had likewiſe above twenty batta 
lions of foot, with a battery of about twelye pieces of cu 
non, at Ramillies. | 
About one in the morning, the duke of Marlboroug! 
ſent the quarter- maſter-general with the camp-colours, ant 
a few ſquadrons towards Ramillies, to make a feint, 285 
they deſigned to form a camp there, the better to penetrat 
into the enemy's deſigns ; and, about three, the duke ant 
monſieur Auverquerque decamped with the whole amade 
and adyanced in eight columns in a great fog, A little atten, 
eight, the advanced guard of the confederates, which con A 
ſiſted of ſix hundred horſe, and had been ſent with all tb. 
quarter-maſters of the army, to view the ground, arrive 
at the height of Merdop (or Merdan) from whence the) 
rceiyed, that the enemy were in motion, and marched it 
lhe plain of Mount St. Andre, extending themſelves as fl 
as the tomb of Hottomont, towards the Mehaigne. Here 
pon they halted, and ſent intelligence to the duke 0 
| 3 Marlboroug 


my wi 
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ge, whether thoſe ſquadrons they ſaw were only to cover 
deir march into their lines, or whether they were the van 
the enemy, that came to offer battle. The duke there- 
wo, if thoſe he ſaw had been only covering ſquadrons, to 
ack them with his cavalry only. But, the fog being 
on after diſperſed, and the army being then in full view 
f the enemy, the duke found their whole army approach, 
th an apparent reſolution to fight, upon which he made 
| the neceſſary diſpoſitions to receive them. The enemy, 
king the contderates ſo near them, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
yery ſtrong camp; placing their right neat the tomb of 
ottomont, againſt the Mehaigne, and their left at Ander- 
ck, and poſted a good number of their infantry in their 
llages of Anderkirk, Offuz, and Ramillies, which laſt was 
ear their center; beſides which, they put five battalions 
ear the hedges of the village of Franquenies, which was 
n their right, The confederate army was at the ſame time 
Iawn up in order of battle, the right wing being poſted 
ar Foltz, on the rivulet Yauſe, with a little moraſs in 
Front ; and the left near the village of Franquenies on the 
Mehaigne; where, beſides the number of the horſe belong- 
to that wing, the duke of Marlborough ordered the 
Daniſh ſquadrons, being twenty-one in number, to be poſted ; 
fohtly judging, by the ſituation of the ground, that the 
Itreſs of the on would be on that ſide. All things being 
hus diſpoſed, it was reſolved to attack the village of Ramil- 
les, which was the enemy's principal poſt, and who, from 
thence to Anderkirk, had formed a line of foot along the 
Uheet, and a line of horſe behind them. In order to this 
attempt, twenty pieces of cannon of twenty-four pounders, 
ad fome hawbitzers, were brought up ; and twelve batta- 
lons, which were to be ſupported by the whole line, were 
fndered to make the firſt onſet, under the command of lieu- 
nant- general Schultz. * 
About half an hour paſt one, the artillery of the confe- 


&rates began to play, It was immediately anſwered by the 
eemy's cannon ;z and both continued firing with conſider- 
ble execution, Whilſt the duke of Marlborough was at 
lic head of the lines, to give the neceſſary orders every 
vhere, velt-marſhal Auverquerque repaired to the left; 
where perceiving, that the enemy's foot poſted in the hedges 
« Franquenies, galled the horſe of that wing, he com- 


R 4 manded 


talborough and monſieur Auverquerque, who being ad- 1706. 
anced about ten to view the enemy, they could not at firſ!ũ⸗łꝗé„ʃ 


ve orders to the horſe to haſten their march, refolv- 


nn 


1706, manded faur battalions, with two pieces of cannon uni, 
ky— colonel Wertmuller, to diſlodge them from thence, wj 
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they performed with great vigour and reſolution. Hereuyg 
the enemy detached two battalions and fourteen ſquadray 
of dragoons, on foot, to regain that important poſt; h 
Auverquerque commanded, at the fame time, the why 
wing of the Dutch horſe, to attack the enemy; which u 
only prevented their deſign, but put thoſe dragaons int 
ſuch diforder, that they were not able, either to reach t 
village, or recover their horſes, which they had left a pv 
way behind the tomb of Hottomont, and ſo were molt « 
them cut in pieces, and taken priſoners. The Dutch cas 
charged with a good deal of bravery, ſword in hand, ; 
ſoon after the engagement were ſuſtained by the Danif 
ſquadrons ; but having to deal with the F rench king 
houſhold, the muſquetaires, gens d' armes, guarde de com 
horſe-grenadiers, and other choice troops which were int 


enemy's right, the conflict was obſtinate, and the ſucceſſſikrvic 
doubtful for above an hour. The Daniſh horſe, whicfWMhouſl 
fought on the left of all, behaved themſelves with ſuch gacltab 
lantry, that they forced the enemy to give ground, time, 
broke ſeveral of their ſquadrons ; but, at the ſame time, ene 
French had almoſt an equal advantage againſt the DucWThe 
horſe of the right of the left wing, whom they put in dem 
great confuſion. To remedy this, the duke of Marlborough the \ 
who was advanced that way, ſent for twenty ſquadrons ¶ port 
horſe from the right wing, where they could not engazMWvanc 
the enemy's left, by reaſon of a moraſs, which ſeparae i tre 
them; and with theſe he reinforced his left, adding to then 0) t! 
his body of reſerve (a), | ſake1 
Th 

(a) The French writers, who © army, where the troops 0 
have given a deſcription of this ? his majeſty's houſho!d wen « tre 
battle, allow of this as a very placed. The body, which: ba 

rudent part of the duke of had hitherto been invincib « {11 
Marlboroogh's conduct; but, entered the enemy's ug + thy 
to cover the diſgrace of their * and overthrew the three fi be 
favourite troops, pretend, that * lines ; but, ſinding a fou « (4, 
the duke ſent fifty, and not and the column above-me1M be 
twenty ſquadrons fram his right, * tioned, which was moving dr 


and made four lines of them, * to fall upon them in flank gr 
beſides a column compoſed of they were obliged to gin 65 
the body of reſerve. Thus, way, and retire to rally be « lie 
' ſays father Daniel, the whole * hind the troops, which fo) 


weight of the battle fell upon * lowed them, and who, in br 
dhe right wing of the French * tead of ſuſtaining them, "I be 
| 


« peut 
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ders for others to charge. In this place he was in the 
tremity of danger; for, being ſingled out by ſeveral of 
e moſt reſolute of the enemy, and having the misfortune, 
he was leaping a ditch, to fall from his horſe (a), he had 

either killed or taken priſoner, if ſome of the confede- 


ONS int 
pnably to his aſſiſtance, , After this, he had {till a narrower 
cape, a cannon-ball taking off the head of colonel Brien- 
held, his gentleman of the horſe, as he was holding the 
ſlirrup for the duke to remount. 

The twenty ſquadrons, which the duke had ſent for from 
he right to reinforce the left, had but little ſhare in the 
feat of the enemy's right; for, by that time they were come 


font and flank, had almoſt compleated that ſignal piece of 
ſervice, cutting in pieces the beſt part of the French king's 
houſhold troops, ſo that they could never be fully re- 
eltabliſhed during the remainder of the war. In the mean 
time, the village of Ramillies was vigorouſly attacked by 
general Schultz, with the twelve battalions under him. 
The enemy, having the advantage of the ground, defended 
themſelves with great reſolution and obſtinacy, till, ſeeing 
the whole line of the confederate infantry in motion to ſup- 
port general Schultz, and the Dutch and Daniſh horſe ad- 
rancing to ſurround them, they thought of making their 
retreat ; but found it was too late ; for they were intercepted 
by the vitorious horſe, and moſt of them either killed or 
alen priſoners, 


The duke, while theſe troops were advancing from the 1706. 
ht, rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, and gave his- 


te foot, that were near at hand, had not come very ſea- 


up, the Dutch and Danes, having charged them both in 


Th 
The 
ops 0 
"= ' treated without coming to the * them an opportunity to rally, 
m þ battle. Matters being in this * and make their retreat in good 
"WW il! ſituation, the left wing of order. The moſt part of the 
* * the French, which had not troops diſbanded themſelves 
* oh deen able to engage by rea- before the retreat; and this 
= * ſon of the moraſs, which lay * cauſed the diſorders which 
un between them and the enemy, * followed; for we had not 
Na drew up in order upon a — * above three or four thouſand 
7 1 as was well jadged * men ſlain in the battle. 
L's by the marquis de Mefers (a ) Some officers, who were 
7 cM "*utenant-general, and ſtop- in the engagement, ſaid, the 


' ped the progreſs of the ene- 
my's horſe, which preſſed the 
* houſhold troops very cloſely, 
and, by this means, gave 


„ in 
n, re 
vate 


duke was borne down by ſome 


of the diſordered Dutch horſe. . 


Poſſibly both may be true. 
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1706. The reſt of the enemy's infantry endeavoured likewiſe | 
make their eſcape, which they did in better order, ben 
favoured by the horſe of their left wing, who, being c val | 
vered by a rivulet and moraſs, had not yet been attacks 
and formed themſelves in three lines between Offuz ay 
- Anderkick, But the Engliſh horſe, having found meang i 
is the rivulet, charged the enemy with ſuch unparalle 
iſcneſs and courage, that they intirely abandoned the 
foot ; and our dragoons, puſhing into the village of Ander | 
kirk, made a terrible ſlaughter of them. The reſt of i n 
enemy, who weie at the fame time attacked by the Englih 
and Dutch foot with equal bravery, gave way on all ſides 
Their horſe rallied again in the plains, to cover the diſot 
derly retreat of their foot; but they were ſo cloſely purſued ral 
by the conſcderate cavalry, that they were forced to divide 
themſelves into three ſmall bodies, that they might fly th 
better three different ways. Thoſe that took to the ek 
were purſued by the Dutch and Danes, who made gef. 
faughter amongſt them, and took abundance of priſoners Pe 
and thoſe that fled to the right, were chaced by the regi- 
ments of Lumley, Hay, and Roſs; which two laſt fell in 
with the foot regiment du Roy, of whom having kill" 
many, the reſt threw down their arms, and begged quarter, 
which was immediately granted. Upon this, they delivered ad g 
their arms and colours to the lord John Hay's dragoons; 

4 but, when theſe dragoons faced about, in order to purſue ſort, 
the enemy, they treacherouſſy attempted to take up their 
arms again; in which, however, they were prevented, aufe 

. ſuffered ſeverely for their perfidy. 1 
The foremoſt regiments of the Engliſh horſe, that pur. land 
ſued the enemy's center, were that of licutenant-general oſs « 
Wood, commanded by himſelf, and Wyndham's (after- WWW" 
wards Palmes's) carabineers, headed by major Perry. When Max 
they came upon a riſing ground, they ſaw ſeven ſquadrons f 
of the Spaniſh and Bavarian guards, among whom was the die 
dector himſelf, and Villeroy, who boped, with theſe few WW'* 
choice troops, to make good their retreat, and fave their 
cannon, which was marching in a line before them. General 
Wood galloped with his own regiment upon the enemy's 
left, and charged them fo vigorouſly, that he broke them g. 
intirely, killing many of them, and taking not a few priſo- M bet 
ners, among whom were two lieutenant-colonels, one ¶ but 
major, four captains, and ſeveral fubaltern officers. He Wt | 
alſo took the ſtandard of the elector's guards, two of his own tour 
troopers, and killed his kettle-drummer ; the elector him 100 
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al briſkneſs and reſolution ; put many of them to the 
zord, and took ſeveral priſoners, particularly the major of 
de Spaniſh guards, monſieur de la Guertiere, and monſieur 
Bruan, cornet of the ſame, beſides four officers, and 
y- ſix private men of the royal bombardiers, with their 
ours. The Engliſh horſe and dragoons followed the 
hace through and * Judoigne, till two o'clock in the 
porning, as far as Meldert, being five leagues from the 
ace, where the action happened, and two from Louvain. 
During this retreat, a misfortune happened to the enemy, 
zhich contributed not a little to complete the victory. Se- 
eral waggons of their van-guard breaking down ſtopped the 
ny, ſo that their baggage and artillery, which followed, 
ould not paſs, nor could their troops defile in good order. 
Ferceiving, that the confederate horſe, having got intelli- 
rence of this accident, purſued them cloſe, they threw down 
eir arms, that they might eſcape with the more eaſe, and 
tetreated in the greateſt confuſion. Here it was, that the 
noſt priſoners were taken; for, in the action, little or no 
uarter was given, the confederate horſe having been highly 
provoked by the idle gaſconades of the French muſquetaires 
and gens d'armes, of which they were very full when they 
ame to the attack, but paid dearly for it in the ſequel, In 
ſhort, never was victory more complete; the confederates 
made themſelves maſters of all the enemy's cannon, except 
two or three, to the number of about fifty pieces; moſt of 
their baggage; about a hundred and twenty colours, or 
pur. ſtandards, and ſeveral pair of kettle-drums. The enemy's 
nene of men, according to the moſt general computation, 
ifter- mounted to eight thouſand ſlain, and among them, prince 
Vhen Maximilian and prince Monbaſon; and about fix thouſand 
Irons I prirate ſoldiers, and near fix hundred officers taken priſoners ; 
the rhich, with their deſerters and wounded, made their loſs 
feu dot leſs than twenty thouſand men (a). Some 3 


' (a) The duke of Marlbo- actions at Hochſtedt and at 
** wugh ſaid to biſhop Burnet, Ramillies, he ſaid, The battle 
"Y the French army looked the of Hochſtedt laſted between 
io beck of any he had ever ſeen: ſeven and eight hours, and we 
one Bl but that their officers did not loſt about twelve thouſand men; 
He Bo their part, nor ſhew the whereas the battle of Ramillies 
Own Bl courage that had appeared a- laſted not above two hours, 
felt Bi mong them on other occaſions. and we loſt not above two thou- 
aud And, when the biſhop aſked ſand five hundred men. Vol. 


lin the difference between the II. 451. 


Villeroy very narrowly eſcaping. Major Perry, at the 1706, 
ad of Wyndham's carabineers, fell upon the enemy wit 
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1706. make the number of deſerters ſo great, that ſcarce half 
their army muſt have ever returned to their colours. . 
note among the priſoners were meſſieurs Palayicy 
and Miziere, major- generals; the marquis de Bar, bfi 
dier-general ↄf horſe; the marquis de Nonant, brigadiz 
eneral of foot; the marquis de la Baume, fon of the my 
al de Tallard; monſieur de Montmorency, nephew n 
the late duke of Luxemburgh; a nephew of lord Clare, a 


perſons 


ſeveral others (1). 


f1) The marquis de Feuqui- 
eres repreſents this battle as fa- 
tal to the two crowns, and ob- 
ſerves, that this deciſive action 
was reſolved upon without any 
of thoſe inducements, by which 
a general ought to be conducted, 
when he determines to engage 
an enemy. He lays it down as 
a maxim with relation to bat- 
tles, that a general ſhould never 
be diſpoſed, either to offer or 


receive battle, except in thoſe 


conjunctures, wherein the bene- 
fits, that will redound to his 
prince from a proſperous event, 
will be much greater than any 
diſadvantage he can poſlibly 
ſuſtain by a defeat. This firſt 
maxim, fo inconteſtable in its 
own nature, and ſo neceſſary 
to be obſerved, was intirely 


by marſhal de Villeroy, Not- 
withſtanding the fatal event 
of the battle of Hochſtedt, 
the war, that rekindled on 
the Rhine, was ſuſtained with 
equality. It was carried on 
to advantage in Italy, where 
the = of —— who 
oppoſed prince Eugene, gave 
og oo Feuillade — 
portunity to form the ſiege of 
Turin. The duke of Ber- 
wick ſuſtained a very difficult 
war in Spain, after marſhal 


* de Thcſe had quitied the ſiege 
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diſregarded on this occaſion - 


© of Barcelona in ſo puſila 
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mous a manner. The confed 
rate crowns therefore ſhoull 
have only maintained a dt 
fenſive war in Flanders durin 
this campaign, and for whic 
we were effectually prepard 
by forming a new line alot 
the Deule. Our refolutic 
therefore to open the can 
paign with a general aQon 
the ſucceſs of which woull 
have been but inconſiderabe 
on our part, in that early ſez- 
ſon, was a remarkable err 
in that general ſtate of affair 
and reſulted from a preſump 
tive vanity, and a perfect in 
attention to the general plan 
of the war. Marſhal de Vi 
leroy was determined, wich- 
out the leaſt reaſon, to opet 
the campaign out of his lines 
With this view he marched! 
Tirlemont ; but he ſhould 
have thought this motion {ut 
ficient, and he might poſſi 
have had juſt inducements t 
make it. An army, which! 


only charged with a defenſs 


war in its lines, ought to © 


aſſembled ſooner than ths 


enemy, in order to gain ſon 


days, at leaſt, for the con- 
ſumption of the forage nei! 


the lines; and, had we pu 
ſued this cautious conduct, 


would have been difficult _ 


the enemy to approach our 
lines; and their continuance 
in the adjacent country would 
have been pee to 
cavalry and equipage. 

narhal de Villeros bad been 
content with his advance to 
Tirlemont, and had cauſed 
his army to conſume the fo- 
rage between his camp and 


effected the preſervation of 
the Netherlands, and the ſe- 
curity of his lines, without ha- 


repardi zarding any engagement. But 
e aloe he thought this firſt march 
olutica i inſufficient, though it might 


e cn have produced a very judi- 


ation cious effect; and inſtead of 
woda waiting for the elector of Ba- 
derabe varia, with whom, in mere 
rly ſe: deference to his rank, he 


e em 
affairs 
eſump 


fect in 


ought, at leaſt, to have acted 
in concert, he decamped from 
Tirlemont, and advanced to 
Ramillies, without acquiring 


al f any intelligence of the mo- 
de Vi! tions formed by the enemy, 
with who were then aſſembled near 
o opeuf Tongres. When the van of 


5 lines, 


* his march began to appear at 
chedt 


the head of the Little Gheet, 


found where Ramillies is ſeated, he 
on ſa was informed, that the enemy 
oft were advancing to him, and 
nts w that their front already began 
hich N to be diſcovered. He then 
fenſrq prepared to form his troops 
to be in order of battle, with a full 
n the perſuaſion, that the enemy 
1 ſonei would not preſume to attack 

con o formidable an army as his. 
neu Had his diſpoſition been regu- 
e pu. lar, the bravery of his troops 
act, (night have rendered the ac- 
ult : tion ſucceſsful ; but it was ſo 


4 


the Deule, he might have 
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The elector of Bavaria and marſhal de Villeroy, with 1706. 
je greateſt part of the broken remains of their army, on., 
| - tinued The con- 


extremely injudicious and ill- take poſ- 
precautioned againſt the order ſefſion of 
in which he ſaw the enemy Lodvain. 


ranged, that it can hardly be 
thought ſurpriſing, that the 
event of this battle was ſo 
fatal, as it really proved. I 
ſha!l now repreſent the errors 
committed by marſhal de Vil- 
leroy with reſpect to his par- 
ticular diſpoſition, which I 
ſhall deſcribe from the left of 
the army, and through the 
extent of the line to the ex- 
tremity of the right. I ſhall 
then proceed to the ſecond 
line ; and from thence to the 
rear, to make it evident, that 
the diſpoſition was every 
where irregular, and contrary 
to all juſt rules. The left 
wing of the cavalry was co- 
vered by the Gheet, and the 
marſhes that bounded it; and 
where the troops could neither 
charge the enemy, nor be 
charged by them; and conſe- 
. they continued uſeleſs 
uring the engagement. The 
village of Ramillies, which 
was ſeated in a plain beyond 
the ſource of the Gheet, 
fronted the right of the 
infantry, and marſhal de Vil- 
leroy had poſted ſome bat- 
talions there ; but the village 
was too diſtant from our line, 
to be ſupported to any effect. 
when it ſhould happen to be 
attacked by the enemy. We 
even neglected to open the 
hedges towards the line, in 
order to advance with a more 
extended front, in caſe it 
ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport 
the infantry in the village, 
; © wad 
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1706. tinued their precipitate flight till they reached Louyyj 
ny where having held (by torch-light, in the market-place) i 


who had not the precaution 
to accommodate that place, 
either to their front or flanks, 
nor even to form a communi- 
cation between their ſeveral 
battalions, ſo that they were 
only poſted in the incloſures 
and gardens. But the moſt 
© extraordinary circumſtance of 
© all was, that, in order to de- 
fend the village, which, it was 
«© imagined, would coſt the e- 
* nemy very dear to ſurpriſe, 
© tho” it was too remote from 
the line, to produce any ſuch 
effect, we poſted there all the 
© uſeleſs infantry of the army, 
* compoſed, for the greateſt 
« part, of foreign battalions and 
© recruits, an 
taken from the enemy. When 


* the village therefore was at- 


© tacked, the aſſailants only en- 
* gaged a ſet of inconſidera- 
ble troops, who were ill diſ- 
* poſed, and not ſupported ei- 
ther in time, or from any ſitu- 
* ation near enough to have any 
effect; and the village was 
* forced by an attack upon the 
flanks, which were intirely 
unprotected. The diſpoſition 
* of our right was ftill worſe 
* than that of our left or the 
* center. The village of Tani- 
© ers, on the bank of the Me- 
© haigne,, ought to have ſup- 
ported our right, and reſerved 
© a conſiderable body of infan- 
try to guard it; but marſhal de 
Villeroy contented himſelf at 
* firſt with detaching a regiment 
* of dragoons thither, who 
were very ſeverely treated by 
the enemy's infantry ; and he 
* afterwards ſupplied it with a 


even priſoners 


COunci| 


* brigade and four battalion, 
who were overwhelmed hy 
the ſuperior fire of the eneny, 
infantry, who were alrea 
maſters of the village. I ſhal 
add to all this inconfiderae 
diſpoſition of the front a py. 
ticular neglect, which cont. 
buted likewiſe to the loſs of 
the battle. I have already 
obſerved, that marſhal de 
Villeroy recieved intelligence 
in the morning, that the ene. 
my were advancing towart: 
him; and yet, in all the court 
of time he then had to diſen. 
gage his troops from the in- 
pedimefits of the baggage, ts 
never thought of that pre. 
caution ; ſo that the greatel 
part of it was heaped up be- 
tween the two lines, and en- 
barraſſed their motions, eſpe- 
cially to the right, where the 
action was ſuſtained, Such 
were the principal defeQs in 
our diſpoſition ; and they 
were all ſo very conſiderable 
and eſſential, that one alone 
would have been ſufficient to 
have loſt us the battle. The 
enemy, who were ſenſible of 
our injudicious arrangement, 
were above five hours in 
changing their order of battle, 
in —— to form another, that 
might be more — 
to them in that conjuncture. 
In all that length of time ou: 
troops continued under arms, 
without forming any motion; 
and whatever inſtances could 
flibly be made to marſhal 

e Villeroy to adjuſt his order 
© of battle by that which he ſav 
the enemy forming in ofde! 
* (0 
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to attack us, it was impoſſible 
to prevail upon him to vary his 
25 diſpofition. Our whole 
army beheld the enemy un- 
guardin their right, becauſe 
it would have been in vain 
for them to have attacked our 
left, which was covered by 
the Gheet. The lieutenant- 
general, who commanded on 
the left, ſent gg tom 
gence to marſhal de 

of the enemy's motions, whic 
he had obſerved, and propoſed 
to him, not to leave any more 
cavalry on the left, than would 
be proportionable to what the 
enemy reſerved at their right, 
and to double the reſt behind 
tte left, But monſieur de Gaſ- 


fon recommended this ſalu- 


tary and judicious advice in 
rain. It was likewiſe obſer- 
ved, that the enemy ſtill drew 
off part of their infantry 
tom their right, and formed 
ſeveral lines before the village 
of Ramillies, and the right of 
our infantry ; and we might 
naturally imagine they intend- 
ed to make a powerful effort 
2yainſt that village, and the 
tight of our infantry. But 
whatever remonſtrances could 
be made to marſhal de Ville- 
toy, to induce him to ap- 
proach the village, and dou- 
ble part of the infantry of the 
left behind that of the right 
and center, as he ſaw per- 
ſormed by the enemy, he con- 
tinued inflexible, tho' he had 
all imaginable reaſon to con- 
form the diſpoſition for his 
defence to the enemy's prepa- 
ations for attacking him. It 


illeroy . 


4 
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uncit of war, they reſolved to abandon that place, and 
ire towards Bruſſels. On the other hand, the confede- Wynne 


rates, 


was likewiſe obſerved, that 
the enemy drew off a body 
of infantry from their ſecond 
line, and marched them to 
Taniers; and it was repre- 
ſented, though ineffectually. 
to marſhal de Villeroy, that 
the enemy 8 all their 
force to the leſt, and that it 
would be impoſſible for our 
right to ſuſtain ſo formidable 
an effort; but no conſidera- 
tion could induce him to 2 
conſiſtently with the enemy. 
In fine, when above five hours 
had been employed by the 
— in forming the diſpoſi- 
tion I have deſcribed ; while 
marſhal de Villeroy, in all 
that length of time, never 
made the leaſt 2 ſar 
inabling the right to ſupport 
the ſhock with which they 
were threatened, the enemy 
attacked the village of Tani- 
ers; and, when they had 
intirely carried it, and im- 
proved it to ſupport their left, 
they advanced in four lines to 
our right —_ of cavalry, 
and in ſeveral lines and co- 
lumns to our infantry, who 
were poſted in the village of 
Ramillies. As they approach- 
ed our right, they advanced 
their ſecond and fourth lines 
into the intervals of their firſt 
and ſecond lines ; ſo, that 
when they made their advance 
upon us, they formed only 
one front, without any inter- 
mediate ſpaces. This motion 
was performed ſo near us, that 
our right had no time either 
to cloſe themſelves, in order to 
fill their intervals by that con- 
traction, 
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enemy had quitted their camp, and abandoned 


traction, or to ſupply them 
© with the ſecond line, which, 
beſides their immoderate dil- 
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1706, rates, having halted at Beveſheim the 24th of May, for the 
ky, refreſhment of their troops, diſpoſed all things for ther 
march early the next morning, in order to force the paſſige 

of the Deule; but received advice in the night, that the 


tance from the firſt line, were 


incapable of making that ad- 


vance with freedom, on ac- 
countof the ſeveral equipages, 
which, as I have already in- 
timated, were left, thro' mere 
negligence, between the two 
lines, Our right therefore 
was charged by one contigu- 
ous front, whoſe ſquadrons, 
that forced our intervals, pe- 
netrated without oppoſition, 
and then wheeled — to 
charge the ſquadrons of our 
firſt line in the rear, who, 
though they had almoſt de- 
feated all the ſquadrons that 
attacked them, were now 
thrown into a general diſorder 
by the ſquadrons of the ene- 
my's ſecond line, and by thoſe 
who charged them in the rear. 
The enemy conducted the at- 
tack of the village differently 
from that of the cavalry on 
the right. They advanced to 
it in four columns; but, when 
they approached the front of 
that village, they were con- 


vinced, that our line of foot 


was too remote to protect it 
with their fire, and that the 
flank of the village was not 
guarded by troops, becauſe 
their number in that place 
was too inconſiderable. From 
this bad diſpoſition on our 
part they derived one, that 
was adrantageous to them- 


Louvain, 
Whereupon 


* ſelves; for they advanced one 
of their laſt lines into the front 
of the firſt; and, when they 
were marching up to the yil. 
* lage, this front extended in 
an angle to the flank of that 
village, and eaſily forced it, 
* while the other troops ſuſ. 
© tained the attack from the 
© front of that place. All this 
* diſorder of our right was not 
to be retrieved, either by the 
© preſence of the general him. 
* {elf, or the ſeveral generl 
* officers in that quarter, The 
© bravery, both of officers and 


* ſoldiers, was incapable of re- 


* inſtating an action, that was 
© loſt by a bad diſpoſition; ſo 
that a general confuſion was 
© communicated through all our 
right, who abandoned the 
field of battle and their can- 
non. The left of the cavalry, 
and ſome battalions of the 
left, who had not ſhared the 
engagement, retired without 
any moleſtation, till the ap- 
proach of night, when the 
flight and diſorder became 
univerſal. 

Thus did the enemy, in tis 
© ſpace of one quarter of an 
hour, defeat an army d 
* eighty thouſand men, whe 
* their own loſs did not amount 
to two thouſand. They took 
c 
„ 
1 
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eighty pieces of cannon, and 
a prodigious quantity of bag- 
gage ; and conquered all the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, which 
our general had abandoned, 
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reupon bridges being · laid over that river, a detachment 1706. 
fve hundred men was ſent to take poſſeſſion of the place,... 
| the whole army paſſed the river the next day, about noon, 
| incamped at Bethlem (a). * | 
After the battle of Ramillies, there was nothing to be ſeen. Flanders 
the Low-Countries, but a general revolution; and the and Bra- 
s were attended with a continued courſe of conqueſt; bant re- 

e inhabitants of thoſe parts, weary of the French go-. duced, , 
nent, — the confederate generals every where as 
r deliverers, who had redeemed them from ſlavery, and 
ered their ancient liberty. The cities of Louvain, 

hlin, and Bruſſels ſubmitted, beſides many leſſer places. 
yerp made a ſhew of ſtanding out, but ſoon followed 
example- of the reſt. Ghent and Bruges did the ſame; 

l theſe king Charles was proclaimed, Upon this unex- 
fied rapidity of Succeſs, the duke of Marlborough went 

e Hague on the gth of June, to concert meaſures with 
States ; where he ſtaid but a few days, for they agreed 
every thing he propoſed, and ſent him back with full _ . 
es. The firſt thing he undertook was the ſiege of Oftend l 
end, a place famous for its long ſiege in the laſt age. — 

natives of the place were diſpoſed to return to te n. 
frian family; and the French, who were in it, had ſo 
all heart and ſpirit, that they made not the reſiſtance, 
ch was expected. In ten days after, the confederates July 6: 
dorn before it, and within four days after the batteries 

hniſhed the place capitulated (b). From thence they 
eeded to Menin, which was eſteemed the beſt tiniſhed 
cation in all thoſe parts. It was built aſter the peace 

oo of 


2) Louvain is a very large 
pleaſant city of the Low- 
ities: the French aban- 
Lit May 24, 1706, the 
day after the memorable 
e of Ramillies, and the 
of Marlborough took poſ- 
m of it on the 25th. It 
6 on the river Deule, ele- 
niles ſouth-eaſt of Mechlin, 


en north-eaſt of Bruſſels, 
y. ſeyen north of Namur, 


dry eight north-eaſt of 


'0L, XVI. 


(b) Oftend is a very ſtrong 
and fine ſca- port of the Low- 
Countries, in the carldom of 
Flanders, the marquiſate of the 
territory of Vianden- Urien. It 
was inveſted by the confederates 
both by ſea and land, June 25, 
1706, and obliged to ſurrender, 
July 6. It ſtands about nine 
miles north-eaſt of Newport, 
eleven weſt of Bruges, twenty 
ſouth-weſt of Sluys, twenty-foar 
north-eaſt of Dunkirk, and 
thirty-five almoſt weſt of Ghent. 


* -- 
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1706. of Nimeguen ; nothing, that art could contrive, was wy 
Ving do render it impregnable ; and it was defended by a; 
riſon of fix thouſand men; ſo that many thought it wi | 
bold an undertaking to fit down before it. The Fre 
army was become conſiderable by great detachments bro 
from the Upper Rhine, where marſhal Villars was ſo 
ſuperior to the Germans, that if it had not been fort 
revulſion of his forces, the circles of Swabia and Francy 
would have been much expoſed to pillage and contri 


tion (a). 


The duke of Vendoſme's conduct in Italy had ri 
his character, that he was thought the only man fit to 
at the head of the army in Flanders; and was accordi 
ſent for, and had that command given him with a h 
compliment, which was very 1 
fince he was declared to be the ſingle man, on whom Fra 
could depend, and by whom it could be protected int 
The ſiege of Menin was carried on fo fucc 
fully, that the trenches were opened on the 24th of | 
and the batteries finiſhed on the 29th; and the place 
ſo warmly preſſed, that it capitulated on the 11th of Au 
and on the 14th, being St. Louis's-day, four thouſand n 
It ſeemed ſtrange, that ag 


extremity. 


marched out of the town, 


riſon, which was {till ſo numerous, ſhould furrender in 
ſhort a time a place, which was both ſo ſtrong and  n 
furniſhed. But as the French were much ſunk, ſo the al 
were now become very expert at carrying on of tieges, 
ſpared no coſt, that was neceſſary for diſpatch. Den 
monde had been for ſome weeks under a blockade (b). 

the duke of Marlborough ordered to be turned into 2 


(a) Menin a town of the 
Low-Countries in the carldom 
of Flanders, one of the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt regular fortifications 
in Furope; notwithſtanding 
which (together with the vigo- 
rous reſiſtance of a numerous 
garriſon, and a refolute com- 


mander) the confederates made 


themſelves maſters of it in eigh- 
teen days after the opening of 
the trenches. It lands on the 
river Lys, five miles ſouth-weſt 
of Courtray, nine almoſt north 


* to the other office 


Oo 


of Liſle, and twelve a4 an 
ſouth-eaſt of Ypres. 
(b) Dendermonde, a fit 


town of the Low-Countne, 


the earldom of Flanders. Wh M 
blocked up by the contece! 
ſoon after t e battle of R 
lies, and ſurrendered 0 Wl. a 
duke of Marlborough a - 


formal ſiege the begining 
Auguſt. It ſtands on the" 
Scheld and Dender, twelve 
eaſt of Ghent, fourteen ſo 


welt of Antwerp, and fcve6 Uard 
north-welt of Bruſlels, e 0 
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Intecer 

of Rat 

ed to l 
ph aft ) Acth a ſtrong frontier- 
nne of the Low- Countries, in 
the iy crldom of Hainault, the 


quiſate of the territory of 
vant, The French took it 
deren 7, but reſtored it to the 
dards the ſame year by the 
e of Rylwick : And the 
ederates (under the com- 
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ſiege. The place was fo ſurrounded with water, that 1706. 
French king, having once begun a ſiege there, was for 
to raiſe it; yet it was now fo preſſed, that the garriſon 

red to capitulate ; but the duke would give them no 

terms, but thoſe of being priſoners of war, to which 

were obliged to ſubmit. 
{ inconveniently between Flanders and Brabant, that it 
neceſſary to clear that communication, and deliver Bruſ- 
from the danger of that neighbourhood. 
t's time it was alſo obliged to capitulate ; and the gar- 
were made priſoners of war (a). 

Juring theſe ſieges, the duke of Vendoſme, having fixed 
elf in a camp that could not be forced, did not think 
give the duke of 4 any diſturbance, while 
w with his army covering the 

us of the elector of Bavaria's heat, and though he de- 
to command any army apart, yet it was not thought 
> divide their forces, though now grown to be ve 
erous. Deſerters ſaid, that the panic was till ſo great 
be army, that there was no appearance of their venturing 
ny action. Paris itſelf was under no little conſternation z 
, though the king carried his misfortunes with an ap- 
nce of calmneſs and compoſure, yet he was often let 
d, which was thought an indication of a great com- 
on within; and this was, no doubt, the greater, be- 
it was ſo much diſguiſed. No news was talked of 
at court; all was filent and ſolemn; fo that even the 
bes dowager of Orleans knew not the true ſtate of their 
Is; which made her write to her aunt, the electreſs of 
over, to learn news of her. 

Vhilſt theſe things paſſed in Flanders, the courts of Affairs of 
n and France took ſuch early meaſures to attack king Spain and 
les both by ſea and land, before he could be relieved by P 
maritime powers, that his affairs were reduced to ml 
laſt degree of deſpair. King Philip ſet out in February 
| Madrid, in order to open the campaign with the 


Aeth was next inveſted ; it 


In a fort- 


ieges. The French were 


ſieges 


mand of monſicur d' Auver- 
querque) took poſſeſſion of it the 
preſent campaign. It ſtands on 
the river Dender, fourteen miles 
almoſt north-weſt, of Mons, 
twenty-two almoſt ſouth - weſt of 
Bruſſels, and twenty-four ſouth 
of _ 
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1706. ſieges of Valencia and Gironne.| He was adviſed to | 
Vith the reduction of Valencia; not only as it lay ne 
| and was eaſier come at, but as, by that means, the d 
ſition to revolt would be checked, which might ch 

increaſe and ſpread farther. This advice, however, 
over-ruled by France, where little regard was, had to 
Spaniards, ' It was therefore reſolved (upon the arrival 

courier from France) to begin with the ſiege of Bare 

There king Charles himſelf lay; and, on taking it, al ” 

reſt, it was reckoned, would fall. Purſuant to this ſche 

the French reſolved to ſend every thing neceſſary for 

ſiege, and the count of Toulouſe was ordered to lie 

the fleet before the place, whilſt it was beſieged by 

It was concerted to begin the ſiege in March; for 

knew, that, if they began it ſo early, our fleet could 

come in time to relieve the town. But two great {to 

that came ſoon after one another, did ſo ſcatter their Mel. 

taines, and diſable their ſhips of war, that, as ſome 

caſt away, and others much damaged, fo they all | 

| month's time; and it was not till the 6th of April 
Barcelona king Philip's army (conſiſting of thirty- ſeven battalions, 
is beſieged thirty-one ſquadrons) opened the trenches before Mon 
by the which, through the obſtinate reſiſtance of the Engliſh 
French Dutch garriſon, and the ſlowneſs of the attack, occaſꝗ ed 
and Spa- by the death of the French engineer Lapara, held out tween: 
mards. two days. The French ſeemed to think, there wa 
danger of raiſing the ſiege, and that therefore they n 

procced as flowly as they pleaſed, The town was ul :- 

ſuch a conſternation, that nothing but King Chatles“ b 

ſence could have kept them from capitulating the firſt 

of the ſiege. There were ſome mutinies raiſed, and { 

of the magiſtrates were killed in them. But the king 

among them on all occaſions, and both quieted and anim 

them. Aſter Montjuic was taken, the city was ftill 

preſled. The earl of Peterborough came from Vale 

and was upon the hills, but could not give them any 2 
aſliſtance (a) Some few from Gironne and other per 


(a) Dr. Friend, in his account as in moſt of the events 0 
of the earl of Peterborough's * war, his lordſhip overcame 
conduct in Spain, p. 53. ob- the obſtacles, that could 
ſerves, That the earl's con- * thrown in his way, b) 
duct was as ſteady in the relicf -* miniſters of the Spaniſh co 
© of Baicelona, as it was in the * As ſoon as his lordſhip! 
c 


taking of it; and that in this, ceived, that the enem)) 
4 


Y 
fed to 
t lay ne; 
8, the d 
ht oth 
wever, 
had to 
nn 
7 * 1 was upon Barcelona, he 
his hd ſome of the troops in 
a to march, and rein- 
4 that garriſon, The king, 
0 * o was perſuaded, they 
rather make an attempt 
; for Wa Lerida, countermanded 
t could Wee orders of my lord, and 
eat ſos ( little apprehenſive of 
r their Wecclona's being in danger, 
ſome "2b ſufficiently warned of 
7 all k by letters from his lord- 
an . that, even when the ene- 
8 y was within five leagues of 
Mar town, — majeſty had but 
Mone hundred men in it. M 
ngliſn end, in like manner, was 2 
occaſꝗ d by the court to abandon 


ut we lencia, in order to ſecure 
talonia, and by the moſt 
fling letters and commands 
was urged to ſuch raſh and 
poſſible attempts, as muſt 
re proved the certain ruin 
| the forces under his com- 
and, and the loſs of the 
{g's perſon. But, in all theſe 
acting and deſperate caſes, 
s lordſhip not only took the 
oper reſolutions, but, with 
prudence fortunate to himſelf 
well as the public, never 
mitted to ſecure the unani- 
ous conſent of all in coun- 
ls of war, and gave in wri- 
ty beforehand the reaſons, 
ſuch never failed of being 
lifted by the events. W hillt 


| by celona was incompaſſed b 
n coll" and ſea (after the loſs 


fon Montjuic) his lordſhip 
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to the town. The French engineers (after Lapara's 1706. 

performed their part with little ſkill and ſucceſs. . 
Levant winds were all this while ſo ſtrong, that it was 
poſſible for Sir John Leake, with the confederate fleet, 
me up ſo ſoon as was deſired. Leake failed from Li- 
in the end of March, He very narrowly miſled the 


Gallcons, 


found methods to fling five 
© hundred men into the town, 
* which was thought humanly 
« impollible. And he brought 
* the forces which ſo much con- 
* tributed to the relief of the 
city, without abandoning Va- 
« Jenicia, or any foot of ground, 
* that he had gained in Spain, 
He maintained his poſt upon 
„the hills for near a fortnight, 
* with about two thouſand five 
© hundred men, never above a 
league or two from the ene- 
* my, whom he kept in per- 
« petual alarms. And by the 
«* conſtant vigilance. he uſed, 
and the exact intelligences he 
« procured, he continued in the 
* neighbourhood of ſuch an 
army to the laſt, till he made 
* a march of about ſeven 
© leagues, with ſo critical a diſ- 
© potion, that all his foot came 
in a fleet of boats he had pre- 
« pared, to the number of three 
* or four hundred, and landed 
© at the ſame time with the 
* troops that were on board 
© the navy. The throwing in 
of ſo ſeaſonable a reinforce- 
© ment into Barcelona, under 
* ſuch circumſtances, was as 
great a diſgrace, as happened 
* to the French, except that of 
* their riſing from before the 
© town immediately after For 
the garriſon even with this 
addition, was not ſtronger, 
© than when my lord — 
rough took it with little more 
8 3 * than 


17 


— 
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' 1706. Galleons, but he could not purſue them, for he was w. 
no time, but to haſte to Barcelona. His fleet was increag 


thirty ſhips of the line, by the time he got to Gibraltar; 
though twenty more were following him, he would na f 
but haſted on to the relief of the place, as faſt as they 
ſerved. But when their ſtrength, as, well as patience, | 
almoſt quite exhauſted, the wind turned, and 


* than a third part of their 
army. In order to ſecure this 
great advantage, when it 
6 Fould happen, the earl of 
« Peterborough, notwithſtand- 
ing all the haſte he made from 
Valencia to Barcelona, had 
* viſited, fortified, and ſecured 
© all the paſſes behind him, ſo 
© as to oblige (with an incon- 
* fiderable number of regular 
troops, and the country peo- 
ple) the whole army of mar- 
* ſhal de Theſſe intirely to a- 
* bandon Spain, into which, had 
* my lord's advice been follow- 
ed, they had never to this 
day returned,” 

In oppoſition to this account 
of Dr. Friend, the author of 
the Impartial inquiry into the 
management of the war in 
Spain, p. 81, obſerves, That, 
however the doctor boaſts of 
the earl of Peterborough's. in- 
telligence, yet it does nbt ap- 
pear, from his orders or letters 
of that date, that he was under 
any apprehenſions for Barce- 
lona, on the 19th of March 
1705-6, O. S. tho' the enemy 
inveſted it within three days 
after; the earl's orders being 
for the fleet and forces to come 
to Altea or Denia ; though, be- 
fore the admiral received thoſe 
orders, he received letters from 
the king of Spain and prince 
Lichtenſtein, of the 26th of 
March, of a very different im- 


ake au 


; wherein the adm 
Fefred to come to Bartel 
with all poſſible diligence y 
the ſhips, troops, and mo 
which the queen of Cn 
tain deſigned for king Char 
ſervice and the relief of ( 
lonia. But, by the 50 
April, N. S. the ea 
ſeem likewiſe to bare b 
opened; but the news appe 
to have been a perſect ſur 
to him; for, in his letter to 
John Leake from Valencia 
that date, he talks of ther 
of Barcelona as a matte 
ſperate, and would comp 
2 the ſafety of the king ' 
ſon, It appears Jikewile, 
his lordſhip was ſtill of opin 
that all the forces, ammunit 
and money, ſhould be lance 
Denia, Altea, or the groe 
Valencia; and his letter to 
John Leake, of the 22 
April, ihews, that he was 
then of opinion, that the fo 
ſhould be landed no nearer i 
Tarragona, except a thou 
men to be put on beard 
men of war, in order '0 
thrown into Barcelona by | 
if it ſhould be requiſite; fol 
it might juſtly be ſaid, that 
admiral relieved Barcelona 
not contrary, at leaſt not 
ſuant, to the earl's method. 
cannot indeed be denicd, 
his lordſhip had got ſome u 
ready in ſmall embarkav" 
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4 de sch of May, N. S. As ſoon as the count de Toulouſe, 1706. 
be with bis ſquadron had kept the city blocked up by ea. 
74 nntelligence that Leake was near him, he failed back 


Toulon. Marſhal de IJheſſe, with king Philip, who was 


* be camp, but not once named in any action, continued 
** cc days before Barcelona, after their fleet ſailed away. 
© um could then have no hopes of carrying it, unleſs a ſtorm 
{a had kept the confederate fleet at a diſtance. At laſt 
| ſege was raiſed on the 12th of May, N. S. with great The fiege 
** jpitation, and in much diſorder. Their camp was left is raiſed. 


| furniſhed, and the ſick and wounded could not be car- 
i off, On the day of raiſing the ſiege, as the French army 


Fence y 
nd mon 


Grea: Ws marching off, the ſun was eclipſed, and it was total in 
o e parts. And though no weight is to be laid on ſuch 
ef, yet the vulgar being apt to look on them as omi- 


e 70 
2arl's e 


nous, 


ae OF Vineros or Mattero, to take evident he knew nothing of 
3 oye opportunity of flipping * the enemy's deſigns upon that 
bn into the town under the lace three days before they 
eater ug ection of the fleet; and that ad actually inveſted it: Five 
75 came on board Sir John * days after he knew the town 


ke from the ſame place, was beſieged, his lordſhip was 


natter 
cOmpot 


ings 7 
wile, 


of opinion for landing all the 
ſuccours in the kingdom of 
Valencia ; and twenty days 
after, no nearer than Tarra- 
gona. Now to ſay nothin 

of the unpara'leled . 


d hoiſte his union- flag at 
main- top· maſt · head; but all 
meaſures ſor the relief of 
celona, had already been 
ncerted, and in a manner 
xuted, For Sir George 


"ng, Sir John Jennings, and © made by dir John Leake and 
ter 10 bre the fleet, caſt anchor in the fleet and ſuccours to the 
1. e road, and by Sir George relief of Barcelona in ſo cri- 


tical a time, contrary to my 
lord Peter borough's opinion; 
let any indifferent perſon judge 


"mg's order a mo body of 
es were actually thrown in- 
the town, before one half 


the fleet knew that the earl whether that place had ever 


card Peterborough was aboard, been taken, if his lordſhip's 
4¹¹ t9 indeed, upon his arrival opinion in the fleet to deny 
q / t barcelona, thought proper to * the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, 


and his haſte to be going into 
italy, had been complied 
with ; or, if it had ever — 
relieved, if his lordſhip's or- 
ow1hſtanding * Dr. Friend has * ders had been obeyed, which 
t ibuted ſo great a ſhare of were directly oppoſite to the 
e uf dee relief of Barcelona to the king of Spain's intereſt and 
00 BY <ul of Peterborough; it is * defires,” 

S 4 


prove of what Sir George 
ing had directed. Upon the 
boſe, the author of the Im- 


4 
6 
s 
4 
« 
c 
© 
« 
4 
4 
« 
4 
c 
niral Waſſenaer, made ſail * Sir George Byng, in bringing 

* 
c 
c 
c 
« 
c 
4 
« 
o 
= 
4 
mal inquiry concludes, that 
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1706, nous, it was cenſured as a great error in marſhal The 
not to have raiſed the fiege a day ſooner ; and that the 


Alcantara 


taken, 


ther, becauſe the French king 


ad made the ſun, with 


motto, Nec pluribus impar, his device. King Philip ma 
all the haſte he could x6 Perpignan; but his army was ; 


moſt intirely ruined before he got thither. 


At the ſame time the campaign was opened in Cataloni 


it was alſo begun on the fide of Portugal. The earl « 
Galway had full powers, and an army of about twent 
thouſand men, well furniſhed in all reſpects: he left B. 


dajox behind him, and marched on to Alcantara, 


T 


duke of Berwick had a very ſmall force left him, to def 

that frontier ; it ſeems, the French truſted to the intere 
they had in the court of Portugal, The duke's troops were | 
bad, that he ſaw, in one {mall action, that he could not d 


pend on them: he put a good garriſon into Alcantara; 


hct 


their beſt magazine was laid in. But, when the earl of Gal 
way came before the town, within three days the garriſo 
conſiſting of four thouſand men, delivered up the place, ar 
themſelves as priſoners of war : the Portugueſe would har 
ſtopped there, and thought they had made a 2 campaign 


though they had done no more: but the 


ngliſh ambal 


ſador at Liſbon went to the king of Portugal, and preſſe 
him, that orders might be immediately ſent to the carl « 
Galway to march on: and, when he ſaw great coldneſs | 
ſome of the miniſters, he threatened a preſent rupture, if i 
was not done: and he continued waiting on the king, ti 
the orders were ſigned, and ſent away. Upon receipt 0 
theſe, the ear] of Galway advanced towards Placentia, al 
the country declaring for him, as ſoon as he appeared ; and 
the duke of Berwick {till retiring before him, not being abi 
to give the leaſt interruption to his march. But, as there 
was no manner of communication over land between Bar 
celona and Portugal, when the earl of Galway had forced 
a paſs at Maſſagona, where the enemy had intrenched them 
ſelves, and was advanced as far as the bridge of Almaras 
the Portugueſe, doubting the iſſue of the ſiege of Barcelona 
unanimouliy reſolved to engage no farther, till they ſaw ho 
that ſiege ended. 2 they ordered their army tc 


march aſide to Ciudad Ro 


erigo, on pretence that it was 


neceſſary to ſecure their frontier, by taking that place 
From thence they advanced to Salamanca. But, upon the 
news of the raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, they marched 
pa towards Madrid, the duke of Berwick only — 
7 Un 
went 


their motions, and ſtill retiring before them, King 


t v 
pion 
 bth 
uld t 
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t with expedition, and a very ſmall train frem 
pignan 9.7 and from 2 poſt to Madrid on 
6th of June; but finding that he had no army which he 
ud truſt to, the grandees being now retired, and lookin 
ſo many dead men; and he ſeeing, that the Portugueſe 
we ſtill advancing, ſent his queen to Burgos, and followed 
in a few days, carrying with him what was valuable in | 
; palace z and it ſeems, he deſpaired of ever returning 
ther again; ſince he deſtroyed all that he could not carry 
ny; in which he acted a very extraordinary part, for he 
d ſome of this with his own hand, as was univerſally be- 


ved at Madr id *. 
The capital city being thus abandoned, the earl of Gal- The earl 
y came to it by the end of June. He met with no reſiſt- of Gal- 

e indeed, but with as little welcome. An army of Por- W 


wzueſe, with an heretic at their head, was certainly a very _ 
ange ſight to the Caſtilians, who retained all the pride, . 


ithout any of the courage of their anceſtors, 
ought it below them, to make their ſubmiſſions to any but delays too 
ng Charles himſelf; and if he had come thither immedi- long his 
ch, it was believed, that the intire reduction of Spain coming 
ould have been ſoon effected. It is not certain what made thither, 


im ſtay ſo long as he did at Barcelona, from the beginning 
May till near the end of July (a). Thoſe about him 


pretended, 


(a) The earl of Galway, in * laying aſide all thoughts of 


l narrative, obſerves, 
Ithe Portugueſe had marched 
wreftly to Madrid from the 
indge of Almaras, after they 
had forced a paſs at Maſſagona, 
dere the enemy had intrench- 
ed themſelves, as the generals of 
le allies would have perſuaded 
nem, in all probability, ſays 
' he, we ſhould have arrived 
' there at the ſame time with 
' the news of the duke of An- 
' jou's being returned to France; 
' the ducheſs muſt have been 
' obliged to eſcape alone, and, 
' the tribunals being ſtill there, 
it is very likely the war would 
' have been over. 
the Portugueſe were willing 
to go back, and beſiege Ba- 


* Madrid ; but others for at- 
* tacking Ciudad Roderigo ; 
* and, by joining with thols, 1 
* engaged them, after the tak- 
ing of that place, to go to 
Madrid. But the time which 
* was loſt on this occafion, had 
given the duke of Anjou an 
opportunity of returning from 
© France to Madrid, from 
* whence he withdrew the court, 
and all the tribunals, before 
* the army could reach that 
place; ſo that, upon our ar- 

« rival there, we found Madrid 
an open village; and the 

troops having been extremely 

s — . by ſo long a march, 

« were not above four thouſand 

© horſe, and eight or ten thou- 


| cjox, which was intirely * ſand foot. The Portugueſe 


generals, 


They Charles 
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1706. pretended, that it was not fit to go to Madrid, till he 
well furniſhed with money to make a decent entry. Ger 
ral Stanhope offered to furniſh him with what was necel 
for the journey, but could not afford a magnificent equip 

fq 


generals, and thoſe of the- forthwith, and earneſtly a 
* ſiring that no time might | 


5 allies, thought it highly neceſ- 
* ſary the king of Spain ſhould 
* come to Madrid as ſoon as 
© poſſible, For, befides the ad- 
© vantage his preſence might 
© have — to his own affairs, 
« it was of the laſt importance 
to us, to be immediately joined 
© by the forces with the king, 
and under the earl of Peter- 
* borough's command, not be- 
ing ſtrong enough without 
* them to attack the duke of 
* Anjou, who had already re- 
© ceived ſome, ſuccours from 
France, beſides the five thou- 
* ſand five hundred horſe, and 
© eight thouſand foot, of which 
the duke of Berwick's army 
© conliſted, after he had been 
joined by the Conde de las 
Torres. Being perfeQly in- 
formed of the enemy's ſtrength 
© and motions, and having 
great reaſons to believe, that 
if we were joined in time by 
© all the forces with the king 
and the earl of Peterborough, 
* we might, in this favourable 
© conjuncture, drive the duke 
of Anjou intirely out of Spain, 
make ourſelves abſolute ma- 
* ſters of that kingdom, and 
put an end to an expenſive 
* war; all the while we Jay at 
© Madrid and Guadalaxara, I 
* diſpatched every day one or 
more expreſſes, and thegreateſt 
6 — of them officers, with 
* letters to the king of Spain 
* and to my lord Peterborough, 
* repreſenting to them both the 
* importance of our being joined 


— 
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loſt in improving ſo critical 
juncture. As the next be 
method to adviſe our friew 
of our arrival at Madrid, t 
firſt Gazette day after we g 
thither, I cauſed it to be py 
liſhed in the Gazette, that we 
were there, and expected i 
a very few days to be join: 
by the king and the ea! e 
Peterborough, hoping, th 
the — curioſity of t: 
— would give a prin 

news-paper a free paſſig 


But, notwithſtanding all the 


ſeveral parts, that he was now 
become ſuperior in number v 
us, even after we were joint 
by thoſe forces, which the 
king and my lord Peterbo- 
rough brought along wii 
them. And I muſt ſay, that 
it is the general opinion, anc 
I do verily believe, as tit 
Portugueſe loſt one fair op. 
portunity of putting an end 
to the war, by not marchirg 
directly from the bridge ot 
Almaras to Madrid; ſo ve 
loſt another, for want of be 
ing joined in time by tbe 
ſorces under the command fa 


diligence that was uſed in . 8 
matter on our part, near ial, * 
weeks were elapſed at Maui 
and Guadalaxara, before vill a 
received any advice, that til . 
king was upon his march to , * 
join us; and, in the men 1 
time, the duke of Ario i. 
army was ſo much increal:1l . 
by Jally reinforcements fa 


the king of Spain and the 
earl of Peterborough. And 
whereas that noble lord is 
pleaſed to aver, that he never 
received any advice from me 
of my arrival at Madrid with 


r we oof de Portugueſe; and as an 


be pr, vgument of my negle& of 
, that we dim on that ſubject, produces 
eted in inſtance of one officer, 
e jon that happened to paſs through 
en of dis quarters with letters from 
g, tune to the king, and none for 

of bis lordſhip, I am obliged to 
a pn obſerve, that I gave this of. 
pally ' ficer an hundred piſtoles, and 


ordered him to go directly to 
' the king of Spain, who then 
lay at Saragoſla ; but he was 
' accidentally forced to go out 
' of his way to avoid one of 
the enemy's parties, which 
was the true occaſion of his 
* paſſing through the earl of 
* Peterborough's quarters at 
Valencia, contrary to his firſt 


all the 


; fron intention. But ſeveral other 
25 nov © officers, who were diſpatched 
ber v © by me to the earl, aſſured me 
joined MJ * they had the honour to deli- 
h tel ver him thoſe letters, which 
terbo· * ] writ his lordſhip. from Ma- 

with drid and Guadalaxara. And, 
„that even taking the fact to be as 
„ad © the earl of Peterborough is 
s the * pleaſed to ſtate it himſelf, it 
r op- is plain his lordſhip had at 
i end MY leaſt ſome verbal informations 
chirg * from that very officer that 
e of 8 paſſed through his lordſhip's 
» we quarters, and conſequently 
* be- could not be altogether igno- 

the rant, either of the place — 2 
d of Wl the Portugueſe army lay, or 


the 
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The king wrote a v 
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becauſe 


of the necefſi 
them without | 
After the general had got 
king Charles proclaimed at 
Madrid, it was thought fit 
ta advance to Guadalaxara, 
where we had at laſt advice, 
that the king was coming to 
join us; and, at the ſame 
time, were informed, that the 
duke of Anjou was at Guada- 
laxara, to which place we 
marched to prevent the enemy 
from intercepting the king. 
Upon our approach the duke 
of Anjou repaſſed the river ; 
which little advantage we 
contented ourſelves with, for 
it was not thought adviſeable 
to follow and attack him on 
the — 5 — — . — 
tageou , and ſtron 
chan we. We ſaid here re 
ays, and, when we thoug 
the king was out of danger, 
we again retired to Guada- 
laxara, where we were joined 
by his majeſty and my lord of 
— 4; with two regi- 
ments of Spaniſh dragoons, 
and part of Pierce's ; for his 
lordſhip had left behind him, 
in ſeveral places, thirteen 
battalions of Pierce's, and two 
other intire regiments of dra- 
goons, So ſoon as the armies 
were joined ( having, g 
my arrival at Madrid, ſent 
captain Montague to give the 
queen an account of our - 
march, and to deſire her ma- 
jeſty's leave to retire) I waited 
upon my lord Peterborough, 
ering him the command of 
3 the 


of joining 
oſs of time. 


r 2 ſolemn 174 preſſing letter 1706. 

the duke of Marlborough, repreſenting his great neceſſi· 
s, and deſiring greater ſupplies. The duke ſent over this 
mer to the lord-treaſurer ; but litcle regard was had to it, 
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1706. becauſe it was ſuggeſted from many different hands, (; 
[ the prince of Lichtenſtein was inriching himſelf, and kee 


ing his king poor. Others pretended that the true cauſe d 
the delay was a ſecret amour of the king's at Barcelom 


© the Engliſh, and to receive 
bis orders, till I ſhould have 
* the queen's leave to go home. 
© But, becauſe the marquis das 
© Minas would not do ſo too, 
* my lord Peterborough choſe 
© not to ſtay with the army, 
* and within a few days after 
© went away. But let us fee 
what the earl of Peterborough 
ſays on his part, in his anſwer 
to the ſecond queſtion propoſed 
to him by the houſe of lords on 
the 5th of january 1710-11, in 
theſ? terms, That the earl of 
— may acquaint the 
houſe of what he knows of the 
earl of Galway's * 
during his ſtay with the army 
at Madrid, his march to Gua- 
dalaxara, and his retreat to 
Valencia; and, if he knows 
any thing of the oppoſition 
made by the king of Spain, the 
count de Noyelles, and the Spa- 
niſh miniſters and generals, to 
thoſe meaſures ? 

To this the earl anſwered, 
That, from the time the earl 
* of Galway came firſt into 
Spain as far as Almaras, and 
© thence returned back into 
Portugal, the earl of Peter- 
borough had no advices from 
5 the earl of Galway, no ac- 
count of the motives of that 
retreat, or any hopes given 
him of the return of the Por- 
tugueſe into Spain. That, 
after the raiſing the ſiege of 
Barcelona, and the retreat of 
the French army out of Cata- 
© lonia, the earl of Peterbo- 
rough received no letter or 


K «a „ 


. fication and diſappointment 


But 


meſſage from the earl of Gi 
way after his ſecond entrance 
into Spain, nor had the lea 
notice of his ſituation, cir. 
cumſtances, or deſigns, til 
he ſaw his troops retreating 
from the enemy to take the 
ſtrong camp of Guadalaxarz; 
though the marches of the 
king from Arragon, and thoſe 
of the earl of Peterborough 


from Valencia, were well 
known in the Portugal camp, 
That two ſeveral officers, fetch 
by my lord Galway, came earl 
alencia, and brought no let. bou 
ters to the earl of Peterbo- WW wit! 
rough, one of them demand- vou 
ing money for the purſuit f or 
his journey. That, as to the WM the 
perſons who adviſed the king e Th 
to go by Arragon, and not Wi ex 
by Valencia, he knows ro the 
farther (being at that tine tro 
abſent from his majeſty) but on 
that, having ever extreme) orc 
oppoſed it, and having vit tal 
to the ſecretary of ſtate at his fy 
firſt coming to Valencia a- 
e he received an au- . 
wer to this purpoſe, That he pe 
hoped the ml of Peterbo- or 
rough would bear the mort!- fe 


with 7 ſince the — 60 


was ſo reſolved; and 4 me (ki 
ſenger by the appointed to- a 
— . to be kent by My 2 
lord Galway, had given no- b 
tice, that the ſaid earl expect- e 
ed the king by the way of W* 
Arragon, and had given t0 «|, 
underſtand how every thing s 

5 


was prepared for his reception 
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But 


that way. The third queſtion 
propoſed to the earl of Peter- 
rough was in theſe terms: 
That the earl of Peterborough 
kcquaint the houſe what advices 
bis lordſhip received from the 
| of Galway at Madrid, in 
nder to concert any public 
neaſures? And what his lord- 
lp knows of the reaſons, that 
rduced the king of Spain to go 
ty Arragon towards Madrid, 
ad not by Valencia? To 
which he anſwered, * That the 
' ear] of Galway continued a- 
' bout forty days at- Madrid, 
' without making any endea- 
* yours to augment his troops, 
dor provide any magazines for 
the ſubſiſtence of his army. 
That, meeting the enemy un- 
expectedly, and retreating to 
the camp of Guadalaxara, the 
troops were without proviſi- 
' ons, and in the greateſt diſ- 
* order, - That the meaſures 
taken in that retreat, where 
* five thouſand men were loſt 
without a blow, and their 
hole cavalry ruined, were all 
' politively againſt the king's 
opinion, and that of all of- 
* kicers and miniſters. That the 
earl of Peterborough had the 
accounts he gives from the 
bing of Spain's own mouth, 
and ſeveral of his generals; 
and it will particularly appear 
* by letters from count Noy- 
elles, velt-marſhal of the em · 
peror, and general to the 
king of Spain, and from Mr. 
Stanhope; which letters the 
- ear] is ready to produce, And 
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ut whatever the cauſe was, the effects proved 
i; firſt propoſed, that he ſhould march through Valencia 
; the neareſt and much the ſafeſt way; and he came on 
at deſign as far as Tarragona, But advice being brought 

him 


© that lit is notorious to the 
© whole world, that if the earl 
© of Galway had purſued the 
enemy ten days longer to- 
© wards the Ebro, all the horſe 
© under the marſhal of Berwick 
had deſerted to king Charles, 


and the French could never 


© have returned to Spain.“ The 
earl of Galway, in his reply, 
to the earl of Peterborough's 
anſwers to the five queſtions 
—— to him by the lords, 
peaks thus: In his lordſhip's 

* anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, 
© he is pleaſed to aver, That 
© from the time the earl of 
Galway came firſt into Spain 
© as far as Almaras, and thence 
returned back into — 
© the carl of Peterborough had 
no advices from the earl of 
© Galway, no account of the 
© motive of that retreat, or any 
hopes given him of the return 
of the Portugueſe into Spain. 
What his lordſhip ſays upon 
© this occaſion is very true; 
« for, whilſt he was at ſo great 
a diſtance beſieged in Barce- 
lona, and the duke of Ber- 
wick with a confiderable body 
of horſe between him and us, 
it was to no purpoſe to think 
of ſendin patches by land : 
neither it neceſſary to in- 
form the enemy that way, 
© that the Portugueſe were re- 
« ſolved, (notwithſtanding the 
© repeated inſtances of the fo- 
© reign generals to the contrary) 
© to return back again to their 
© own country, after their army 
© had advanced as far as the 
* bridge 


fatal. It 7706. 
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1706. him there, that the kingdom of Arragon was in a good d 
— poſition to declare for him, he was diverted from his fl 


intentions, and prevailed on to go to Saragoſſa, where ht 
was acknowledged by both kingdoms : but he loſt my 


© bridge of Almaras. But, 
© when we got to Madrid, I 
immediately ſent ſo many ex- 
« preſſes with, letters, both to 
© the earl of Peterborough and 
© the king of Spain, that it was 
* morally impoſſible his lord- 
© ſhip could have been ignorant 
above eight days of our arri- 
© val there. And I have ſince 
been aſſured by the inhabi- 
© tants of Barcelona, that they 
were all informed of it by 
© that time ; from whence [ 
* muſt conclude, that his lord- 
* ſhip's delays in joining with 
© us were voluntary, and not 
occaſioned by want of intelli- 
* gence. I have aſſerted in the 
Narrative, which I delivered 
© in to this moſt honourable 
© houſe, that I do verily be- 
* lieve, if the Portugueſe army 
* had been joined in time, after 
* their arrival at Madrid, by 
© the forces with the king. of 
* Spain, and under the com- 
© mang of .the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, we might have been 
* able to have driven the duke 
of Anjou out of Spain, and 
© have put an end to an expen- 
«* five war. Nor was this m 

opinion only, but that of all 
© the world at that gime. And 
I find his lordſhipthinks it ſo 
far imports him to be clear 
© of this imputation, that he is 
_ © reſolved to be rid of it at any 
rate. For certainly nothing 
* leſs than an apprehenſion of 
© this nature could have made 
© him aver afaQ ſo improbable 
* as that, where, in his farther 


time 


* anſwer to the ſame queſt 
he ſays, That he received u 
© letter, no meſſage from the 
* earl of Galway, after hi 
* ſecond entrance into Spain; 


© nor had the leaſt notice o ! 
ſituation, circumſtances, that 
* deſigns, till he ſaw his trop d. 
* retreating from the enemy, ere 
© take the ſtrong camp of G 
* dalaxara, Now what cod, tl 
be the deſign of his lordſbiyi Un. 
* marching to Guada!ax:r:|Mif ver 
* with ſo ſmall a body off" 

* troops, as is mentioned ni © 

my narrative, unleſs he ke bout 
* he was to meet us ther wih 
geſides, his lordſhip forgets, N Wut 
* that he came not to Gua? 
* laxara, till ſome days acer de 
the Portugueſe had been ac-W lat 
* tually encamped there, a: [MW *P* 
can make appear by the ou de 
of ſeveral — and con- de 
* ſequently it was impoſſible for i vc 
* him to have ſeen us retreating i dio 
* thither, I believe it may be N 
© neceſſary upon this occaſion i de 
© to repeat, that when his lord- WW mc 
* ſhip did join us, he brought ceff; 
no more Engliſh troops with Wi cat 
him than one regiment of Wl © 
* dragoons, and a detachment iſ ce 
© of another, though he had 1d 
actually at that time under hs #90 
command in Spain thirteen if «id 
* Engliſh battalions and four WP et 
* regiments of dragoons ; . ©! 
© likewiſe, that the officer, who . "ot 
* (his lordſhip ſays) paſſed thro * 2 
© his quarters with letters for be 
© the king of Spain, and none . Join 
for him, was never deſigned I (he 


© to have gone within ſeveral 
f leagues 


me, and more in the 


" not willing 
n a time when we had reaſon 


lagues of his lordſhip, unleſs 
he had been obliged to it by 
z party of the enemy, as I 
have already explained more 
u large in my Narrative. 
Ard I cannot help obſerving, 
It is very improbable, that 
that officer ſhould have had 
occaſion to apply to the earl's 
keretary for money, becauſe 
gave him an hundred pi- 
ſoles at the time ] diſpatched 
tim. In his lordſhip's an- 
ner to the third queſtion, he 
s pleaſed to ſay, That the 
et of Galway continued a- 
bout forty days at Madrid, 
without making any endea- 
yours to augment his troops, 
or provide any magazines for 
the ſubſiſtence of 
that, meeting the enemy un- 
apecedly, and retreating to 


the troops were without pro- 
vhons, and in the greateſt 
diſorder. In reply to this 
pragraph, I do affirm, that 
the Portugueſe ſtaid no longer 
ime at Madrid than was ne- 


caimed there, which did not 
exceed ten days ; then advan- 
ced as far as Guadalaxara, 
and afterwards to Guadaraxa, 
about ſixty miles — Ma- 
aid, where we obliged part 
of the duke of Aujou's troops 
to repaſs the river, but were 
to engage them 


o expect we ſhould have been 


joined in a very few days by 


ine forces with the king of 


is army: 


ihe camp of Guadalaxara, 


cellary to get the king pro- 


c 
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reputation of his arms, by delaying 
long to move towards Madrid; fo that king Philip re 
weted his ſpirits, and returned from Burgos to Madrid. 
he earl of Galway was very uneaſy at this flow motion, 


which 


Spain and earl of Peterbo- 
rough, which was the only 
ſecure method left us to aug- 
ment our troops ; for it would 
have been very imprudent to 
have attempted to form corps 
of the Cattilians, who were 
intirely devoted to the duke 


' of Anjou's intereſt, But all 


the officers of the army knew 
we were ſo far from wanting 
proviſions ourſelves, that we 
ſent a convoy of eight thou- 
ſand livres to meet the king 
and earl of Peterborough, | 
which, by their delay in not 
advancing faſt enough, grew 
mouldy, and was afterwards 
— by the peaſants. His 
ordſhip's information of our 
want of intelligence of the 
enemies motions, and of our 
diſorder upon the retreat, are 
as great miſtakes as the for · 
—— for —— on of our 
a to Guadaraxa, was 
— poſt ourſelves in 
ſuch a manner, as to prevent 
the enemy from marching or 
ſending detachments to inter- 
cept the king of Spain ; and, 
when we had reaſon to believe 


- him out of danger, we re- 


turned to Guadalaxara, there 
to be joined by the king and 
earl of Peterborough, Nor 
was it poſſible for his lordſhip 
to have ſeen our diſorder, had 
there been any, becauſe, as 
I have already obſerved, he 
came not to Guadalaxara 
himſelf, till ſome days after 
we had been incamped there. 
Notwithſtanding the earl of 

Peterborough 
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which king Charles made. 


troops ſent him from France; and, the broken bodies of h 


army being now brought 


in numbers to the earl of Galway, and marched up to hin 


r Peterborough is pleaſed to 
« ſay, That we loſt five thou- 
« ſand men in the return to 
Valencia, without a blow, 
© and intirely ruined our whole 
* cavalry; it is certain, our 
« loſs upon that occaſion was 
© very inconſiderable, if any ; 
q the retreat made in ſo 
good order, that the enemy 
q — as they were in num - 
© ber) never durſt venture to 
© attack us, after the warm re- 
ception twenty-two of their 
© ſquadrons met with from two 
<* battalions nder the command 
of colonel Wade, in the town 
© of Villa Nova, notwithſtand- 
© ing we were obliged to croſs 
« plains and rivers in their view. 
And though his lordſhip avers, 
in his anſwer to this queſtion, 
© That this retreat was made 
_ © againſt the king's opinion, 
and that of all his officers and 
© miniſters, it is certain, the 
retreat was concerted and a- 
* greed upon in a council of 
war. It is true, ſome per- 
© ſons about the king ſeemed 
© at firſt inclinable to have ta- 
ken quarters in Caſtile ; but 
© that was ſoon after found im- 
< praQticable ; for none of. thoſe 
6 — who were belt ac- 
<. quainted with the country, 
© could make a diſpoſition of 
quarters, where the troops 
could be ſecure: and there- 
© fore it was reſolved immedi- 
© ately to croſs the Tagus, be- 
© fore the approaching rains 
* ſhould have rendered the fords 
impracticable; which being 


King Philip had ſome m in 


„ he had an army 


© done, our next deſign was t 
© have lodged ourſelves behin 
* the river Xucar. But neith 
could this be done with 
taking a ſmall town with 
* caſtle upon that river, th 
* commanded a bridge, when 
© the enemy had a garriſon 
and therefore a diſpoſition w 
made for attacking this town 
© but, by the delay of the king 
generals, the execution 0 
this matter was ſo long de 
« ferred, that the enemy hat 
already reinforced their gar 


« riſon, and were advanced e ar 
near with a ſuperior force iſ» © 
that it was not thought adi « 
© viſeable to attempt the place iſ ob 
© Thus the only reſource Edt. 
© us was the kingdom of Vai Va 


© lencia, whither we were at 
© ſolutely obliged to retreat 
© that we might preſerve 0 
© communication with the ſeas 
and canton with ſecurity. No 
© is it to be wondered, tha 
count Noyelles, in his lette 
© to the earl of Peterborough, 
© ſhould ſeem diſſatisfied with 
© the meaſures that were then 
© taken, fince it is well known, 
© that general uſed underhand 
© to ridicule thoſe very opinions 
in councils of war, to which 
he had given his own aſſent. 
For being diſappointed of the 
* command of the army (which 
was what he expedled at bs 
* firſt arrival) he ſeemed te. 
© ſolved, that no other gen 

© ſhould haye an army to com- 
« mand,” 


The 
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zn was ie reader, who has an in- 
s bein non to ſee a larger detail 
it neitheffithe conduct of the earls of 

withoofW&rborough and Galway, may 


pare Dr. Friend's, account 
he former with the Impartial 
y into the management of 
war in Spain; which latter 
r is a contutation of the earl 


1 with 
er, d 
>. Where 
arriſon 
tion w 


is town borough's hiſtorian, ſup- 
e king Wed by a great number of 
tion aral papers; among which 


memorial of cqunt Galas 
queen Anne, dated 11 of 
ut 1706, ſhewing the 
e and principal reaton wh 

s catholic majeſty was fo 
g detained at Barcelona; 


ong de 
my had 
eir par 
nced { 
r force 


e place Wd obliged to chuſe the way 
rce | daragoſla, rather than that 
of Vaal Valencia, in order to his 


mg to Madrid, and to ex- 
je himſelf to all the incon- 
mences, which the delay 
his arrival in the faid 
might have occaſioned.“ 
ch reaſon is charged upon 
arl of Peterborough. For; 
it had been agreed, that 
earl ſhould embark ſome 
ps, and tranſport them to 
icla, whither his majeſty 
id 70 by land with the reſt 
ne forces deſigned for that 


which Wition, after which the 

aſſent. Wi! march jointly to Madrid, 
of the al, inſtead of giving the 
which Nx any aſſiſta ce or relief, re- 
at his ted the way by Valencia 
d te. almoſt impracticable, and 
eneral N ened that by Saragoſſa; ſo 
com- us majeſty, having nothing 


lope for from the earl, and 
ug it impoſſible for him to 
ot, XVI. 
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fince ſo much depended upon the iſſue of an action, 
earl of Galway avoided it, becauſe he expected every 


reinforcements to be brought him, both by king Charles, 
by the earl of Peterborough trom Valencia, In order 


therefore 


carry his troops ſo far through 
an enemy's country, without 
any means of ſubſiſting them, 
was obliged to accept of the 
offer of the inhabitants of Ar- 
ragon, who had newly declared 
for him, and invited him thi- 
ther. It is true, ſays the me- 
* morial, that my lord Peter- 
* borough, when he had warn- 
ing given him, that he would 
become anſwerable for the 
* inconveniencies that ſuch an 
© alteration of the route might 
produce, afterwards wrote to 
the king, as appears by his 
© letter of the 5th of July, that 
© he had found all that was ne- 
* ceſlary for his majeſty's occa- 
* fions: but he did not do it 
© before it was too late, and till 
* ſuch time as his majeſty was 


* already upon the road to Sa- 


ragoſſa; which obliged him 
to return the following anſwer 
to the ſaid lord: 

 « You repreſent to me the 
* importance of my going im- 
% mediately to Madrid, and 
„ propoſe to me the way by 
4 Reguena, as the ſhorteſt and 
«« ſecureſt from inſults. You tell 
me the diſpoſitions, both of 
« men and money, you have 
„ now made for accompanying 
« my perſon ; and further ofter 
«© me to come to me to con- 
« cert the reſt, which might 
contribute to the good ſucceſs 
6 of this — for 
« which I am very much ob- 
« liged to you. But being upon 
6 the road to Arragon, and en- 


« paged to purſue my march 
* 


* 


« that 
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«+ daragoſla, the capital, has * ed at his departure from 
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1706. therefore to facilitate this conjunction, he moved tows 
wy Arragon ; fo that Madrid was again left to be poſſeſs | 
| king Philip. At laft, in the beginning of Auguſt, k 
Charles came up, but with a very inconſiderable force, 


that way, I am willing to tell 
ou the chief reaſons that 
— induced and obliged me 
to take ſuch a reſolution. 
Several of your former letters 
mention the concern you 
were in, that you could not 
ſopply me with any money: 
That your foot was almoſt 
intirely ruined and uſeleſs: 
That you could not find mules 
for the baggage: And that, 
in ſhort, you could not make 
one ſtep in ſuch a juncture 
for my ſervice. To this you 
farther added an account, 
that in my paſſage through 
the kingdom of Valencia, 
F ſhould want every thing; 
and therefore having not the 
necellary funds to defray 
the expence of the journey, 
the troops I ſhould bring 
would be ruined in a ſhort 
time and my perſon expo- 
ſed to great inconveniences 
and diſadvantages. So that, 
ſeeing the inclination and 
fidelity, which the kingdom 
of Arragon began to ſhew 
towards us, I took the re- 
ſolution, out of neceſſity, to 
turn this way, where J hope, 
from a country abounding in 
proviſions, for a ſubſiſtance 
for my retinue and my troops, 
beſides the ſupplies, which 
my faithful ſubjects may pre- 
ſent me. With this — 
ordered ſome regiments to 
march to the frontiers, where 
I now am; and the province 
having ordered it ſo, that 


© openly declared for me; 
* —— becoming my n 
* dignity to go myſelf, andi 
0 poſſeſſion of that crown a 
* the rather, fince by the ſ 
„% way I can advance tow; 
„% Madrid, and making uſe 
„ the favourable conjuny 
« join with the king of Py 
* gal's army; not doubting 
* the generals of the allies, t 
* command it, will ſend { 
„ detachments forward to 
ver, as I deſire, my marc 
„that capital, being reſolved 
* make but a ſhort ſtay at d 
«« goſla, and then to march 


0, W 
« way, which will be tho cat 
“ moſt ſecure and practice pl 
* whereof I ſhall forthwith WW mo 


«© you notice, in order toreg 
« afterwards the route, . 
*« the troops from Reguen; 
*« theneighbourhood,aretot 
* in order either to meet m 
© to ſecure elſewhere my 
“ fage. I am willing to bel 
the road by Reguena 1s | 
* but yet I wonder, that b 
« eaſy a way you receive 
* news from my lord Gal 
& ſince there is nothing, 
can hinder the communi 
on on that fide.” 

* Belides the reaſons 
© tained in this anſwer, 
was yet another, which 
not carry leſs force in it 
* thoſe, viz. That his cati 
* majeſty could repoſe 
© confidence in theſe pro 
having freſh in his me 
* the example of whac hap 


days after, the earl of Peterborough came alſo with an 1506. 
fled ne, rather than any ſtrength, for he had not with hi 
{t, Me five hundred dragoons. He was now uneaſy, becauſe 
ce. ¶ could not have the ſupreme command, both the earl of 

Wy and count Noyelles being much ancienter officers 

he was. But, to deliver him from the uneaſineſs of 
7 me; e commanded by them, the queen had ſent him the 
es of an ambaſlador extraordinary; and he took that 
ater on him for a few days. His complaining fo much 
he did, of the prince of Lichtenſtein and the Germans, 
were ſtill poſſeſſed of king Charles's confidence, made 
vo ue very unacceptable to that king; ſo that he, without 
yunduſiting for orders from the queen, withdrew from the camp, 
of pon failed away in one of the queen's ſhips to Genoa, The 
being uh fleet lay all the ſummer in the Mediterranean; 
lies, eh obliged the French to keep theirs within Toulon. 
end i tagena declared for king Charles, and was ſecured by 
. of our ſhips. The fleet came before Alicant : the 


' marc 
eſolvel ſeamen 


y at d 8 ; | 

darch e, when the earl, to engage * ſooner from Barcelona, and 
e tho: catholic majeſty to leave took the way by Saragoſla; 
act place, aſſured him, that * inſtead of that by Valencia.“ 


with e would want for nothing: The earl of Sunderland like- 
0 regula he had forty thouſand wiſe, in a letter to the earl of 
te, les, whereof eight thou- Peterborough, dated at White- 
guena Wed nad been given him by hall, Decemb 11, 1707, has 
are tour majeſty the remainder the following paſſage : 

cet mens his own money, beſides * As to your lordſhip's an- 
my Wk unlimited credit upon * ſwer to the ſecond head; her 
to bels and Leghorn. But * majeſty is by no means ſatis- 
1a 1s te were they arrived in * fied with it, becauſe it does 
that h lonia, when his lordſhip, appear, by the date of your 
ecelve8llitead of giving any money, letter to the king of Spain, 
%% ended ſome, and obliged * and from Mr. Stanhope's let- 
ning, Wh catholick majeſty to bor- ter to you, to which you re- 
mum, and advance to him fer, that you did not, after 


erewithal to make his firſt 

ſons edition into Valencia. His 
ver, "Witolic majeſty hopes, that 
vhich har majeſty will be fully 
10 1 winced by this relation, the 
is uu of which is made evi- 
pole Witt by the ſaid lord's own 
| ers hereto annexed, and 
s mei the king's anſwers, that 
ac bapf was through mere unavoid- 
ble neceſſity, that his catho- 

majeſty did not ſet out 


* coming to Barcelona, ſolicit, 
or pteſs the king of Spain to 
© go by way of Valencia, till 
after he had taken the reſo- 
© lution of going by Saragoſſa, 
© which reſolution was allo oc- 
© calioned by the diſcourage- 
ments you had given him from 
going by way of Valencia for 
* want of money, carriages, and 
6 all 5 ies for the army.“ 
2 


— 
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; 1706. ſeamen landed and ftormed the town: the caſtle hei Wu" 

ky ſome weeks; but then capitulated, and the foldier, 

articles, were obliged to march to Cadiz. Soon after 

our fleet ſailed out of the Straits, one ſquadron wa f 

to the Weſt-Indies; another was to lie at Liſbon, and! 

reſt were ordered home. After king Charles had joined t 

earl of Galway, king Philip's army and his looked on 

another for ſome time, but without venturing on any act 

They were near an equality, and both fides expected ty 

bred; ſo that, in this uncertainty, neither fide wy 
put any thing to the hazard. 

Notwithſtanding his diſgraces both in Spain and the! 

therlands, the king of France was reſolved to purſue 


Affairs of 
Italy. 


Brode- deſigns in Italy, where the duke of Orleans (upon V4 et 
rick, doſme's being placed at the head of the French am em 
Burnet. | Flanders) was ſent to command, with marſhal Marin 

- « a = aſſiſt, or rather to govern him. As all the preparations WW t 


the ſiege of Turin were made, and as it was thought 
poſſible for prince Eugene to attempt the relief of that pl 
the ſiege was begun in May, and continued till the beg 
ning of September (1). The French were in hopes, 
the taking of Furin, with the intire reduction of Pied 
of which they ſeemed ſecure, would compenſate their o 
loſſes. . They boaſted they had formed an army, undert 
duke de la Feuillade, for that enterprize, conſiſting of li 
eight battalions and eighty-eight ſquadrons, two hund 
and fifty officers of artillery, eight hundred gunner, 
hundred and fifty bombardiers and miners, and four 
ſand pioneers ; and that they had alſo provided for the f 
a hundred and fixty pieces of heavy cannon, eighty mo 


1) Turin, a ſtrong and ſplen- 
did city of Italy, with a fine 
caſtle; the marquiſate of the 
principality of Piedmont, in the 
territory of Turin; an archbi- 
ſhoprick and univerſity, ſubject 
to the duke of Savoy, and his 
ſeat. The French beſieged it 
very vigorouſly the preſent cam- 
paign, and reduced it to great 
extremities: But, September 


the 7th, the duke of Savoy, 
and prince Eugene, relieved it, 
gaining a compleat victory over 
their enemies. 


It ſtands in a 


very fruitful pleaſant plain 
the river Po, twenty miles! 
eaſt of Pignerol, — 
almoſt weit of Genoa and! 
lan, a hundred almoſt ef 
Grenoble and Cambray, 2! 
dred and twenty fouth-eal 
Geneva, a hundred and f 
four almoſt ſouth of Ly 
two hundred and fifty wel 
Venice, three hundred and 
ſouth-eaſt of Paris, three | 
dred and forty north wel 
Rome, and four hundred 
lixty ſouch welt of Vienna. 
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undred thouſand bullets, twenty-ſeven thouſand bombs, 
million and one hundred thouſand pounds weight of.. 
ler, three hundred thouſand weight of lead, eighty 
and grenadoes, &c. all which were Jaid up in the ma- 
nes of Caſal, Creſcentino, and Chivas. On the other 
„ the duke of Savoy, who was reſolved to defend the 
to the laſt extremity, added new works to the for- 
ations, The French king, at the ſame time, uſed all 
ible methods to induce him to abandon the allies, by 
only offering him the government of the Milaneſe for 
lle, but ſeveral millions of livres for repairing his forti- 
places, that had been demoliſhed. But he rejected thoſe 
olals, and declared his reſolution to adhere firmly to the 
reſt of the grand alliance. The French king therefore 
mined to reduce him (if poſſible) by force, and imme- 
cy diſpatched his orders to the duke de la Feuillade, to 
n the ſiege of Turin with the utmoſt diligence. Ac- 
ingly, he cauſed the lines of circumvallation and con- 
alation to be carried on; and the latter being finiſhed 
the zoth of May, N. S. and the other on the 2d of 
te, the trenches were opened the ſame night, both againſt 
town and citadel. Ihe duke, having the next day 
red the enemy's works, ordered the guards in the cita- 
and at the gate Suza, to be doubled, and gave other 
ſary directions for the defence of the place; and, on 
ch of June, gave orders for the planting of ſixty pieces 
cannon on the baftion de la Conſolaire, near the citadel, 
The next day, the duke 
la Feuillade ſent monſieur de Marignan, his quar- 
maſter-general, with a trumpet to the grand guard, to 
aint the duke, „ That he had received orders from 
wurt, to form the ſiege of Turin; and, at the ſame 
ime, to have all imaginable regard to the royal family 
there, and offer to them paſſports, with a guard, before 
In anſwer to which, the duke 
word, „ That he was very much obliged to the king 
for his offer: That he did not think at preſent to remove 
his family: That, whenever he ſhould remove them, he 
ſhould have no occaſion for a paſs or a guard: And that 
e might execute his maſter's orders, and begin the ſiege 
when he thought fit.” On the 8th of June, therefore, 
deſiegers began to bombard the citadel and town, and 
inued the three following days without doing any con- 
able damage; and, at the fame time, the beſieged fired 
lantly from their mortars, cannon, and ſmall 


| upon ſome other works, 


de ſiege was begun.” 


—gͤ(k (bůp — — 
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1706. which very much diſturbed the enemy in their works, y 
on the 15th, at night, began to fire on the beſieged ud. 
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bullets, moſt of which fell near the duke's palace, bd 
very little harm. The next day, the two ducheſſes, oi 
the young prince and princefles, left Turin, and wen e 
Quieraſco; and the duke of Savoy having received adj 
that the enemy were marching towards Montcalier, in 
entirely to ſurround Turin, he left his capital on the nne 
and, going to Carmagnole, put himſelf at the head of 
horſe, whence he ſent ſix hundred of them under gen ne 
Margini to Montcalier; but, on the 2cth the enen no. 
forces on this ſide the Po advancing thither, that ge 
was forced to retire, On the 21ſt, Mr. Methuen, em 
extraordinary from the queen of Great-Bzitain to the d 
of Savoy, came from Genoa by the way of Oveglia to (Wd it 
magnole, where he had audience of the duke But i the 
night, the duke * amr that the enemy had li 
bridge over the Po at Montcalier, and intended to m mi 
that way the next morning. orders were given for decu 
ing by break of day; and the duke marched from Cam e 
nole to Quieraſco, and there paſſed the dtura, being ch 

urſued by the enemy, who attempted ſeveral timcs to 
his rear into diſorder, but were as often repulſed, and 
duke made an orderly retreat. Soon after, he received ent, 
telligence, that the enemy were advancing to attack 


| Jaſco, whereupon he removed the ducheſſes and prince, b 


Mondovi, being accompanied, at the duke's requelt, by Hege 
Sieur Vander Meer, envoy extraordinary from the Staffing 
General. From thence they removed to Ceva ; but, WW (ev 
duke imagining they were not ſafe there, he ordered ol 
to retire into the territories of Genoa, where after e w 
inconveniencies and dangers, they ſafely arrived about WW. | 
middle of July. ! : 
The duke de la Feuillade, being wearied in the put 
the duke of Savoy, returned, the 5th of July, to thec 
before Turin, to receive the duke of Orleans (who 
come to take the command) leaving forty-five qua ut 
under the count d' Aubeterre, with orders to purſue 
duke of Savoy: Which purſuit proved advantageous tofWurch 
Royal Highneſs, for, from the 10th of June to the 50 
uly, great part of the force, employed in the ſiege ur 
Turin, being engaged in this ſervice, it not only * ther 
retarded the progreſs of the ſiege, but gave prince 
an opportunity at laſt to come up time enough to relieve Her 
place, in hopes of which relief, though the ſiege ow ier 
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orks, yl ſly puſhed on, it was as bravely defended. However, on 1706. 
ed red 4th of Auguſt, the enemy attacked the firſt counter. 
ce, bu WM of the citadel, and took it after a ſtout reſiſtance, 

elles, ¶ ch laſted for about three hours, having»twenty officers, 

id went ee engineers, and three hundred men killed, beſides four 

ved adi red wounded in the action. After this they continued 

r, in oof perfect their lodgments and batteries; but the beſieged 

| the ing ſo many mines, that they had no batteries ready till 

ad of Wi 2ztſt. On the 25th, in the morning, the beſieged ſprung 

cr gen ne, which buried ſeveral men, blew up nine pieces of 

e enen non, and threw down three out of five batteries, which 

at gene on the covered way. On the 26th in the night, the 


IEN, en 
) the d 


moon and counter-guards were attacked and carried by 
 beſiegers 3 but thoſe, who defended the half-moon, re- 


lia to ea into a walled redoubt at the neck of it, and from thence 
But de flank of the baſtions, and made ſuch a terrible fire 
had on the enemy for three hours together, that, the next 
to n eming, they drove them from the counter-guards with 
r dec h laughter, that they owned themſelves, they had in 
Cam ce attacks near five hundred men killed. On the 28th 


ng ca Auguſt, the duke of Orleans arrived in the camp with 
cs to 4 an rs eleven regiments of dragoons, and fo 

z And lions. The beſiegers, encouraged by theſe reinforce- 
ceived Nents, on the laſt of Auguſt, made a ſecond Aſſualt upon 


ack 
prince 


r half moon, and the two counter-guards before the cita- 
„ but were repulſed with greater loſs than before; the 
ieged making a terrible fire with their ſmall arms, and 
inging ſeveral mines with extraordinary ſucceſs ; for, 
even batteries, ſome of five, others of ſix pieces of 
on, which the betiegers had on the covered way, not 
e was left, the mines of the beſieged having ruined them 
l. But, though the French loſt above fourteen thouſand 
jen before the place, yet the ammunition of the beſieged 


Gy or two, if they had not been relieved by prince Eu- 
e, who made all poſſible haſte for that purpoſe. The 
burt of Vienna had not given due orders, as they had un- 
taken, for the proviſion of the Troops, which were to 
arch through their country to join him. This occaſioned 
any complaints and ſome delay. The truth was, that 
burt was ſo much ſet on the reduction of Hungary, that all 
Kher things were much neglected, while that alone ſeemed 
d poſſeſs them. A treaty was ſet on foot with the male- 
mntents there by the meditation of England and the States- 


meral ; and a ceſſation of arms was agreed to for two 
| T4 months. 


now ſo far ſpent, that they muſt have capitulated within 
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1706. months. All, who belonged to that court, were very u 
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| them the confiſcations of all the great eſtates in Hungary 
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eaſy, while the ceſſation fl he : They had ſhared amoy 


and they ſaw, that, if ace were made, all theſe way) 
be vacated, and the eſtates would be reſtored to their for 
owners; for which reaſon, they took all poſſible means u 
traverſe the negociation, and enflame the emperor. Ther 
ſeemed to be ſome _— bringing things to a ſettl 
ment ; but that could not be brought to any concluſion 
during the term of the ceſſation; and when that was cly 
ſed, the emperor could not be prevailed on to renew it, Hi 
recalled his troops from the Upper Rhine, though that w; 
contrary to all his agreements with the empire. Notwith 
ſtanding all this ill management of the court of Vienm 
prince | Ha ok got together the greateſt part of thoſe troogy 
which he expected in the Veroneſe, before the beginning 
June. They were not yet all come up; but he, belicyin 
himſelf ſtrong enough, reſolved to advance; and he leit th 
prince of Heſſe with a body to receive the reſt, and by the 
to force a diverſion, while he was going on. The duke 
Vendoſme had taken care of all the fords of the Adige, thi 
Mincio, and the Oglio; and had caſt up ſuch lines and in 
trenchments every where, that he had aſſured the court 
France it was not poſſible for prince Eugene to break thi 
all that oppoſition, at leaſt to do it in any time to relies 
'Turin. By this time the duke of Orleans was come to take 
the army out of the duke of Vendoſme's hands; but, befor: 
Vendoſme had left it, they ſaw, that he had reckone 
wrong in all thoſe hopes, which he had given the court o 
France of ſtopping prince Eugene's march. For, in the 
beginning of July, that prince ſent a few battalions over ont 
of the fords of the Adige, where the French were well poſted 
and double their number, who yet ran away with ſuch pre 
Cipitation, that they left every thing behind them. Upot 
that the prince paſſed the Adige with his whole army, an 
the French in a conſternation retired behind the Mincio 


ntelli 
0 ules 


gene, marching nearer the Apennines, had gained fome day! 
march of the duke of Orleans, who, upon that, repaſſed * tach 
D > ˙ ˙ꝑ „„ % , -- ws ; , 0 
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and advanced with ſuch haſte towards Turin, that he 1706. 


4 ok no care of the paſs at Stradella, which might have been 
ng and diſputed for ſome days. Prince Eugene found no 
wouWopolition there; nor did he meet with any other difficulty, 
for : from the length of the march, and the heat of the ſea- 
ans Ma, for he was in motion all the months of July and Au- 


At laſt, after having paſſed four great rivers, which 
pred for ditches to the four intrenchments, which the ene- Tar: 
bad made to hinder his paſſage, and, after thirty-four ohen. 
paches, his army arrived near Turin on the 3oth of Au- 4.6. let- 
ut, On the iſt of September, prince Eugene, joined by ter. 
e duke of Savoy with his horſe, and the whole army, paſſed 
he Po, on the 4th, between Montcalier and Carignan to- 
s Quiers ; and four battalions, and ten thouſand militia, 

left under the command of count Santena, with a 
min quantity of powder to be thrown into Turin, in caſe 
e enemy ſhould quit the hill, to oppoſe the confederate 
ny with all their forces. On the 5th, the confederates 
amped near the Doria, and, the duke of Savoy _— 
atelligence, that a convoy of one thouſand three hundred 
nules was coming from Suza, he cauſed the marquis de 
conti to paſs the ford of Elpignan with the firſt line of 
be left wing, and the marquis de Langallerie to paſs below 
tanefla with the horſe of the ſecond line of the ſame wing, 
and ſo the convoy, being then come into the neighbourhood 
if that town, was incloſed between them. Monſieur de 
bonel, who commanded the guard of the convoy, was beaten, 
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Battle of 


Kone nd the regiment of Chatillon intirely defeated. That day 
urt offtitht hundred loaded mules were taken; and at night the 
n th ate of Pianeſſa, into which the reſt of the convoy, and of 
er onde regiment of Chatillon, had eſcaped, ſurrendered with its 


olted 
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Po 


priſon (conſiſting of eighty” foot) at diſcretion. On the 
ith, the confederates paſſed the Doria, and incamped with 
de right on the bank of that river before Pianeſſa, and the 
kf on the Stura before the Venerie. At night all the troops 
dere ordered to be ready to fight the next day, which order 
as received with inexpreſſible joy. On the 7th, at day- 
heak, they marched to the enemy, who were intrenched up 
v the teeth, having the Stura on their right, the Doria on 
tteir left, and the convent of Capuchins de Notre Dame de 

Campagne in the center; beſides Luſcingo and ſeveral 
her fortified caſcines flanked their intrenchment. The 
confederate foot marched in eight columns, four in the firſt 
ine, and as many in the ſecond, and all the grenadiers of 
teh column in the van. The artillery was divided in pro- 
| portion 
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1706. portion among the foot. The right moved along the fi Will kene 
of the Doria, and the left along the Stura. Behind the WY and, 
foot marched the horſe ; the firſt line in fix columns, an; of ü 
the ſecond in brigades. Never was any thing ſeen ſo bad dil i 
and terrible as this march. The enemy fired continually WW for | 
with forty pieces of cannon ; but all the fire ſerved only the WY the + 
more to inflame the confederate ſoldiers, who, within haf it w 
cannon-ſhot, formed into battalia ; all their generals took bert 
their poſts, their cannon began to fire, and all the inſtru. WM that 
ments of war to found. They left a proper diſtance betwixt Wl (uf 
the brigades of their foot, by which they might march their Wl all 1 
horſe in caſe of need, which precaution was of great uſe to Wl rail 
them afterwards. Upon notice, that all was in order, the WI not, 
whole army moved in a moment. The infantry marched 
up with their muſkets on their ſhoulders to the bs of the 
mtrenchment. 'Then the great fire of the muſkets began; ( 
and, as, by the unequal ſituation of the ground, the conſe- in 
derate left wing ſuſtained alone for ſome time the. efforts of WI ven 
the enemy, that ſtopped them a little, but without making WI bat 
them give ground. At the ſame time prince Eugene came Wil de 
up, drew his ſword, and putting himſelf at the head of the 
battalions on the left, broke into the enemy's intrenchments n 
in an inſtant. The duke of Savoy did the like in the centre, ö 
and the right near Luſcingo. In concluſion, the confederates WW (m: 
triumphed on all ſides, and their horfe advancing through the WW de 
intervals left for them, it was no longer a fight, but a pu- by 
ſuit. By noon the victory was compleat, and the city in- ie 
tirely delivered, for the enemy abandoned the attack, and d 
the remains of their army retired to the other fide of the Po. i 
The reſt of the day was ſpent in taking ſeveral caſcines and 
redouts poſſeſſed by the enemy, who all yielded themſelves 
priſoners ; and the duke of Savoy triumphantly entered hs dre. 
capital that evening. 5 
The duke of Orleans, though he loſt the day, yet gave thir 
reat demonſtrations of courage, and received ſeveral wounds. ries 
arſhal Marſin fell into the enemy's hands, but died of bs tho 
wounds in a few hours. Upon him the errors of this dread- Pu 
ful day were caſt; the duke of Orleans, with moſt of the 
chief officers, having declared for marching out of their g. 
trenches; but the marſhal was of another mind, and, When x, 
be found it hard to maintain his opinion, produced politiv* WU na 
orders for it, which put an end to the debate. But the great-W ift 
; eft part of the cenſure fell on monſieur Chamillard, wo hu 
was then in the ſupreme degree of favour at Court, and ver 


was intirely poſſeſied of madam de Maintenon's * boy 
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lence. The duke de la Feuillade had married his daughter; 1706. 


and, in order to the advancing him, he had the command 
of this ſiege given him, which was thus obſtinately purſued, 
fill it ended in this fatal manner. The obſtinacy continued; 
for the French king ſent orders, for a month together, to 
the duke of Orleans, to march back into Piedmont, when 
it was abſolutely impoſſible; and the reaſon of this was un- 
derſtood afterwards, Madam de Maintenon (it ſeems) took 
that care of the king's health and humour, that ſhe did not 
ſuffer the ill ſtate of his affairs to be fully told him. He, 
all that while, was made to believe, that the ſiege was only 
raiſed upon the advance of prince Eugene's army, and knew 


not, that his own was defeated and ruined (1). 


(1) The loſs of the enemy 


amounted to four thouſand ſe- 
yen hundred and fix killed in 
battle, beſides thoſe ſlain in 
tie reticat, and by the Vaydois. 
Count Merce, lieutenant-ge- 
neral; monſieur la Bretonniere, 
eneral of the horſe; mef- 
— de Senneterre and Villars 
{marſhals de camp) the marquis 
de Bonneval, brigadier, taken 
by his own brother, who left 
the French ſervice, with the 
marquis de Langallerie, were 
made priſoners ; as were like- 
wiſe eight colonels, twelve lieu- 
tenant-colonels, fix majors, 
ninety-eight captains, a hun- 
dred and eleven lieutenants, 
thirty four cornets and enſigns, 
thirty engineers and commiſſa- 
ries of the artillery, and ſeven 
thouſand fix hundred and forty 
private men, including thoſe 
taken in Chivas ; the whole 
amounting to twelve thouſand 
fix hundred and ſeventy men. 
In the enemy's works the Ger- 
mans found two hundred and 
bfty-five pieces of cannon, a 
hundred and eight mortars, ſe- 
ven thouſand eight hundred 
bombs, thirty-two thouſand 


While 


royal adoes, forty-ei 
_ — — 
a prodigious number in the 
ditches, &c. four thouſand 
cheſts of muſket-ſhot, and eigh+ 
ty-ſix thouſand barrels of gun- 
powder. They took all their 
tents and baggage, five thou- 
ſand horſes, mules, and oxen, 
twenty-ſeven large boats load- 
ed with ammunition, all their 
„ four pictures of the 

rench king ſet with diamonds, 
valued at four thouſand piſtoles, 
And monſieur de Carreit, com- 
miſſary-general of the army, 
was taken, with all his mules 
ſo richly laden, that that part 
of the booty alone was 3 — 
at three millions of livres; to 
which muſt be added ten thou- 
ſand horſes of thirteen regi- 
ments of dragoons, which ſerv- 
ed for a very ſeaſonable recruit 
to remount the confederate ca- 
valry, but was ſuch a loſs to the 
enemy, as could neither ſoon 
nor eaſily be retrieved. 

Count Daun, general of the 
artillery, had defended the city 
of Turin with all imaginable 
conduct and bravery; but the 
garriſon ſuffered very conſider- 

ably 
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1706. While this was done at Turin, the prince of Heſſe 30 
3 Vanced to the Mincio, which the French abandoned; by 
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as he went to take Caſtiglione, Medavi, the French gene 
ral, ſurprized him, and cut off about two thouſand of be on 
men; upon which he was forced to retire to the Adige. 
The French magnified this exceſſively, hoping, with the enan 
noife they made about it, to balance their real loſs at Turin; 
and they continued ſome time about Feneſtrelles and Bran- 
n, as if they had a deſign to return with their army into 
8 and, to give an air of truth to their pretences, ict 
made fome preparations and unſucceſsful attempts to pa ikonte 
through the valley of Aoſta, But the duke of Savoy and eme 
prince Eugene, diſregarding the reports ſpread by the French, Wit r 
were only intent upon improving their late advantages and 
preſent opportunities. All the places, poſſeſſed by the enemy 
in Piedmont, Montferrat, and Milaneſe, and the neighbour 
ing provinces, were reduced one after another, ſome volun- 
tarily, as Milan; others by force, and among the reſt Pe- dee 
via, Mortara, Alexandria, Pizzighitona, Tortona (the gu- 
tiſon of which was put to the fword) and Caſal, the gu- 
nſon of which was made priſoners of war, as well as thole ter 
of many others; ſo that, except Cremona, V alenza, and iſe v 
the caſtle of Milan, which were blocked up, France lot 
at the concluſion of the campaign a vaſt country, the in- Nea. 
vading and keeping of which had coſt prodigious ſums hie 
money, by a revolution no leſs ſurpriſing than that which Win 
happened in the beginning of the campaign in the Nether- 
lands. - 


* 


There 


in the ſiege, which laft- 
my Are four 3 during 
which time, the enemy made 
ſuch a terrible fire upon them, 
as can ſcarce be paralleled in 


dred and fifty- eight deſerten; “e 


the whole five thouſand and 
ninety-three. Out of the di. 
mounted horſe a hundred and 
forty-one killed, and a hun. 


any age. Out of the Impe- dred and fifty- four wounded. Were: 
ralifts in garriſon, during the Out of the men belonging © 1 
nege, three hundred and eleven the artillery, there were it WI, 
were killed, five hundred and venty-one killed, ſeventy-five * 


eighty-· nine wounded, and a 
hundred and twenty-two taken 
priſoners ; in all one thouſand 
and twenty-ſix. Out of the 
oops of Savoy thirteen hun- 
dred and three were killed, ſe- 
yenteen hundred and twenty- 
two wounded, nineteen hun- 


wounded, and forty-ſeven de- 
ſerted ; the whole loſs amount. 
ed to fix thouſand fix hundred 
and ſeven, befides near three 
thouſand of the confederates 
killed or diſabled in the ba 
tle. 
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[le % There was another alarm given the French this ſummer, 1706. 
I; bu dich heightened the diſorder they were in after the battle 
gene. Ramillies. The queen and the ſtates made great prepa - Deſigns 
of du ons for a deſcent in France, which was projected by the for a de- 
1 bot de la Bourlie, brother to the count de Guiſcard, liew- — 

th t nant- general in the army of France, and governor of Na- 

unn e when taken by king Wilham. This abbot, upon a — 
Bran- mily diſguſt, having thrown up his abby, formed the airy An Ac- 
Y into WWefign of reſtoring the civil and religious liberties of France, count of 
ences, Which the low condition of the kingdom, the general dif- the mar- 
o pals content of the people, and the united power of the allies quis of 
2y and emed to encourage. In purſuance of his deſign, the ab- Guiſcard. 


rench, 
'S and 


bot repaired to the fouthern provinces of France, where 
e ſettled a correſpondence with ſeveral perſons of note, 


nem iWehecially among the Camiſars, who had then taken up 
1bour- ums. | | | | ; 
—— From thence he went to Turin, where he aſſumed the 
ſt Pa- 


tle of marquis de Guiſcard. He was well received by the 


© gar. ete of Savoy, who honoured him with the rank of a ge- 
e ga- eral officer in his S_ and gave him a recommendatory 
; thole Neter to the emperor. Pleaſed with this ſucceſs he haſtened 


, and 


* > Vienna, and applying himſelf to prince Eugene (with 
e lo 


mom he had been intimate in his youth) was by the prince's 


de in. lreans made a lieutenant-general in the emperor's army, 
eh which ſerved to give him credit and confidence with the ma- 
whic 2 


nme powers ſo abſolutely neceſſary to his projects. 
From Vienna the marquis came to the Hague, where he 
nevailed with the penſionary Heinſius to hearken to his pro- 
There rials, and to give him ſuch credentials, as gained him an 
aly admiſſion to the duke of Marlborough, when he came 
rters; aer in the winter 1705-6. Whilft in Holland, the mar- 
and eis publiſhed (as he Lad done at Turin) letters of exhorta- 
e dif. con to his countrymen, which he found means to diſperſe 
| and rer France by way of manifeſto's. Theſe were all penned 
hun. n the ſtyle of enthuſiaſm,” of which he ſeemed to have a 
nded. Wi creat tincture. 
'S Thus ſupported and recommended he came into England, 


ether- 


12 vhere he was 3 received, and grew into the good o- 
\ de- nion and intimacy of Mr. Henry St. John, ſecretary of war 
2 | (which 
idr 


three * The account of this de- ſcript narrative, by a chaplain 

rates ſent, and the campaigns in in the army, who was on the 

ba- Spain from 1706 to 1712, are ſpot. It will be marked in the 
calefly taken from a manu- margin by the letters M S. 


— — - — ** - — 
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1706. (which continued till within a ſhort time of his death) and  ©% 
3 other eminent perſons. Never was an affair of ſuch impl. 
| tance concerted and ſettled in ſo ſmall a time. Guiſcard y 


made lieutenant-general, and had the command of a w the 
ment of dragoons, conſiſting of twelve troops, with the Mr. 


rection of ſix regiments of foot, all formed out of Hen 

+ French 7 on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, at leaſt as to H the 
officers. he marquis, on account of his religion, bo - 

It to 


only the name of lieutenant-colonel, To theſe regimen 
were added as many Engliſh foot and dragoons, as amount 
ed in the whole to ten thouſand foot and one thouſand ty 
hundred horſe. A report of Guiſcard's commanding n 
Chief cauſed two refugee general officers to delire to be ex 
cuſed ſerving in the expedition. But this report was wi 
out any ground, for the command of the land- forces 
conferred on earl Rivers, and of the fleet on Sir Cloudeſl 
Shovel. It was the 3oth of July before the forces and 
large train of artillery, under the command of colonel 
cChards, were all embarked. Earl Rivers went on bau |" 
the Barfleur that day, and fell down with the fleet to $ 
Helen's to wait the coming of the Dutch, who were d 
tained in the Downs by contrary winds, and did not jo 
the fleet till the 13th of Auguſt near Plymouth. Next « 
the whole fleet, conſiſting of one hundred and fifty fail, 
forced into Torbay, where a council of war was held on bo: 
the admiral, At this council Guiſcard, who, the mome 
the fleet put to ſea, had been acknowledged lieutenant-gent 
ral, had the mortification to ſee the project he had been 
long contriving entirely demoliſhed. Earl Rivers, v 
had opened his orders the day before he got into Torbi 
found himſelf authoriſed to examine Guiſcard very ſtria_if"Y 
concerning the deſcent, and, to the great ſurprize of t 
| board, he had nothing but probabilities and a few correſpot 
dents to go upon, and therefore the council came to {on 
reſolutions very diſadvantageous to Guiſcard, which we 
immediately ſent up to court by an expreſs. The politici 
were at a loſs, nor is it known to this day what could | 
duce England and Holland to make ſuch an armament upt 
ſo weak a foundation. Indeed, if a diverſion was only al 
ed at by alarming the coaſts of France, the deſign was 
great meaſure anſwered. For the alarm was general. 
put all the maritime counties of France to a vaſt chatg 


and under diſmal apprehenſions. Officers were ſent ft a be 


4 
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court to exerciſe them, but they ſaw what their militia 1706. 
„and that was all their defence (i). 

About the ſame time that the expreſs came from the fleet, 

ther arrived from the lord Galway, after his retreat from 

urid into Valencia, to ſolicit for ſuccours, and the court 


and; 
impo 
ard w 


A rep 


the d f 
s not long in ſuſpence what to order. Inſtead of carrying 
= r the alarm to France, the reduction of Spain was thought 
1, do nuch greater conſequence, and therefore new orders were 


it to the fleet to ſail firſt to Liſbon, and there to take ſuch 
aſures, as the ſtate of affairs in Spain ſhould require. At 
ame time Guiſcard was ſent back to London, as were the 
kcers of three of the French regiments of foot, the ſol- 
being left to compleat the reſt ; and rear-admiral Dilks 
ordered to Portſmouth, with ſix of the largeſt men of war. 
their ſhort voyage they met with ſuch a violent ſtorm, 
at they were all ſix in danger of being loſt, two of them 
ng forced through the Needles, a thing unheard-of, and 
7 hazardous, for firſt-rate ſhips. * 
1 bau [he fleet, after having been detained near ſeven weeks 
Torbay, by contrary and ſtormy winds, ſailed at laſt the 
| of October, and arrived in three weeks at Liſbon. Earl 
ers went, November 3, to wait on the king at a little 
uſe at Alcantar, which, it was ſaid, he hired for his health, 
t, more probably, to be near a convent of nuns, which 
over-againſt this little houſe, where a beautiful Eng- 
d lady, ſiſter to a conſiderable merchant, was ſhut up by 
huſband, a Portugueſe of a great eſtate, upon the ac- 
of an intrigue with the king. In this houſe the king 
| very privately, four or five ſtraggling ſoldiers being about 
gate in different coloured cloaths, without any regular 
ity without or within, nor any other appearance of a king 
an a canopy he ſtood under, with only four perſons with 
n very indifferently dreſſed, when he gave audience to the 
general. 


gimen 
moun 


(1) The manuſcript narra- ordered to publiſh upon his 
lays, the duke of Roque- landing: He declared that he 
ne had an army of no leſs was come neither to pillage the 
a forty thouſand men to de- country, nor to conquer any 
Guieur, and would have part of it: He came only to re- 
en ready to receive us, if we ſtore the people to their liber- 
gone to the intended place. ties, and to have aſſemblies of 
ele troops, he obſerves, would the ſtates, as they had ancient- 
ie been of great ſervice to ly, and to reſtore the edits to 
French in Flanders, Bur- the proteſtants, promiſing pro- 
lays, he ſaw one of the tection to all that ſhould co 
Weſto's that earl Rivers was and join him, "A 
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1706, general. He received the earl with his hat off, and wig 


- ᷑ereat civility, ſaying, he was glad to ſee him, and approyy 
| — of his ola to join the king of Spain. In tha Y 
re, for he would fain have kept th 
army in Portugal. He ſpoke always to ſtrangers by an 
terpreter, for the palate of his mouth was ſo much damage 
that even the Portugueſe, that were not admitted to a grez 
familiarity, could not underſtand him without great d 


was not thought 


kculty (1). 


Ii) November 12, earl Ri- 
vers and the admiral, attended 
by ſeveral officers, went to wait 
on the young princes, the king's 
ſons, at the royal palace, and 
were received in cke moſt un- 
civil formal manner, ever I 


ſaw, or heard of: Aſter wait. ' 


Ing about ſix minutes, we were 
conducted through three rooms 
to a fourth, were, on a Turkey 
carpet, and under a canopy, 
were the four young princes 
drawn up in exact rank; the 
eldeſt on the right, and next to 
him, according to their ages, 
As ſoon as within the room we 
all bowed very low: Then, go- 
ing near them, the earl Rivers 
bowed again low ; firſt to the 
eldeſt, then to each particular- 
All our officers doing the 
ame. But they ſtood ſtiff like 
ſtatues, with their hats on, not 
ſhewing the leaſt notice or ci- 
vility either with their bodies 
or hands. The earl Rivers 
ſpoke twice to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, who was near him, to 
interpret ſomething to the eldeſt 
prince, who made anſwers by 
the fecretary, and then waved 
his hand for us to go: So we 
all bowed low, then went back- 
wards, with our faces to them 
till near the door, then bowed 
again, and ſo went out, with- 
out the leaſt notice, or return 
of civility ; Which was a moſt 
4+ 


offenſive and odious piete 
ſtate. The three eldeſt y 
in black, with large bands, an 
large Holland ruffles, and blad 
clokes Their right-hands ir 
or near the coat-pocket ; and 
left hands in their breaſt ; Ful 
bottom'd perukes hanging be 
fore, of an awkward length 
ſhorter by much than thoſe wo 
at our court: Their hats loope 
up very low, ſo that both l 
and peruke looked very ungen 
teel. The youngeſt was in 
purple coat faſhionably made 
with a cravat tucked as 0 
and looked very well. Th 
eldeſt is eighteen years of age 
their perſons are indifferent! 
good, except the ſecond for 
who has an ill-favoured ſulle 
face ; he is the talleſt: Th 
others promiſe to be but of 
little ſtature. Their court . 
thin, and almoſt half of priel 
of ſeveral orders, ſome in c 
mical dreſſes. In the room wid 
the princes, except the ſecm 
tary of ſtate, the compan 
ſtood up againſt the walls,“ 
immoveable as the princes 
No guard, armed men, or cen 
try without, or within the pa 
lace ; in the firſt hall bel 
ſtairs, : about _ _— 
were ſet up againſt the * 
near the Gr? hat leads t 
the great ſtair. caſo. 
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ſa leſs than a month after the audience, the king died 1706. 
the 28th of November. When he was opened, his 


jy was found to be intirely decayed within. During his 
e days illneſs, all the wonder-working relics of Liſbon 
re carried to him, and continual proceſſion made in the 
for his recovery, but all to no purpoſe. The very day 
er his deceaſe, the young king, his eldeſt ſon, who was 
n eighteen years old, took the adminiſtration into his 
ls, and ſigned a treaty of alliance, expreſſing great 
urtineſs in it. 
About the middle of December, the ſe of ſtate 
fired a conference with earl Rivers, in which he preſſed 
very much from the king, to ſtay in Portugal with the 
ny under his command, but his ſolicitations proved fruit- 
: For the earl ordered, two days after, the horſes to be 
backed, which were almoft all on board, when an ex- 
arrived from England, with orders to ſtay in Portugal; 


ich put a ſtop to the embarkation. Ten days after, earl Dec: 24; 


ers had an audience of the king, and laid before him ſe- 
nl demands in writing, particularly about furniſhing mules 
drawing the artillery, and for the officers baggage, as it 
w practiſed in Spain. The anſwer was to be returned in 
re days, and to determine the earl's ſtaying or going. 
when it came, orders were immediately given to em- 
the remainder of the horſes. The general and all the 
went on board; and, on the 2d of January, the 
rt ſailed for Alicant, where they arrived on the 28th of 
lame month. 
At Alicant, earl Rivers found an aid de camp from the 
| Galway, waiting for his arrival with a letter, to deſire 
he would affiſt at a general council of war, which was to 
held in the city of Valencia, Accordingly, about the mid- 
of February, the earl Rivers and earl of Eſſex went to Va- 


nia, where the grand council was held to determine the 
rations of the campaign; the reſult of which was, that 
' ſhould act offenſively, ſeek out the enemy, and endea- 
ur to bring them to a battle, conſidering the _ rein- 


Kements ſent from England. Here no leis than four Eng- 
generals met together; the earls of Peterborough, Gal- 
„ and Rivers, and general Stanhope, the queen's envoy 
ordinary to the king of Spain. The earl of Peter- 
fough was recalled, ſo the command of the forces was to 
min either with lord Galway or lord Rivers. The earl 
Galway uſed many arguments to perſuade earl Rivers to 
eit upon him, notwithſtanding the orders he had received 
Vol. XVI. U from 
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1706. from England to ſtay and command. But earl Rip 
Wy ——» not liking the country, or for ſome other reaſon, chot 
return to England, which he and the earl of Eſſex dt 

few days after, and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel failed back y 

the fleet to Liſbon. to! 

Affairs of In the end of the campaign, in which Poland had iy 
Poland. harraſſed with the continuance of the war, but without x 
Burnet. . great action; the king of Sweden, —_ that King Augu 


— of ſupported his affairs in Poland by the ſupplies both df int 
— and money that he drew from his electorate, reſolyel eve 
3 ſtop that reſource. He marched therefore in the beg ds 


by the of September through Luſatia into Saxony, and qu 
king of made himſelf maſter of an open country, that was un 
Sweden. no apprehenſions of ſuch an invaſion, nor in any ſort jr 
pared for it, and had few ſtrong places in it capabe 
making reſiſtance, . The rich town of Leipſic, and ali 
reſt of the country, was without _ oppoſition put un 
contribution. All the empire was alarmed at this; and 
was firſt apprehended, that it was owing to French counk 
in order to raiſe a new war in Germany, and put the n 
all in a lame. Robinſon and Haerſolet, envoys from Ig 
land and Holland, were orgered to attend the king 
Sweden, and defire him to declare his true intentions, 
king gave it out, that he had no deſign to give any diu 
bance to the empire, and intended by this march only 
bring the war of Poland to a ſpeedy concluſion, Ac 
ingly king Auguſtus, ſeeing his hereditary dominions int 
hands of his enemy, ſoon found he could no longer ma 
tain the war in Poland, and therefore a treaty was (e « 
foot with ſuch ſecrecy, that it was concluded before it » 
thought to be in agitation. Auguſtus was only waiting | 
a fit opportunity to diſengage himſelf from his Polandena 
from the Muſcovites ; but an incident happened, that 
Battle of almoſt imbroiled all again. For, before the ratification 
Kalih, the treaty were exchanged, the armies being near one i 
Oct. 29. other in Great Poland at Kaliſh, the Polanders and l 
covites attacked the Swedes at a great diſadvantage, be 
much ſuperior in number, and almoſt cut them in pet 
King Auguſtus had no ſhare in this, and did all he duft 
avoid it. He made all the haſte he could out of Poland, 
immediately after the battle, the peace, to the great (urp" 
of all Europe, was publiſhed, having been ſigned the 2 
of September, above a month before the engagement. 
the treaty king Auguſtus reſigned the kingdom of Po- 
and the great dukedom of Lithuania, and acknovirt 
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niſlaus as true rightful king of Poland. He was con- 1706. 

ted with the empty name of king, though that ſeemed yn * 
ther to be a reproach than any acceſſion of honour to his 

oral dignity 3 but he thoaght otherwiſe, and ſtipulated, 

it it ſhould be continued to him. He was at mercy, for 

had neither forces nor treaſure, It was thought the kin 

Sweden treated him with too much rigour, when he ha 

intirely maſtered him; but he was as little pitied as he 

erved to be, for, by many wrong practices, he had drawn 

| bis misfortunes upon himſelf. The king of Sweden, be- 

g thus in the heart of Germany, in ſo formidable a poſture, 

re great apprehenſions to the allies. The French made 

ng applications to him, but the courts of Pruſſia and 

pnover were in ſuch a concert with that king, that they 

e the reſt of the allies great aſſurances, that he would do 

thing to diſturb the peace of the empire, nor to weaken the | 

lance, The court of France preſſed him to offer his me- Propofiti- 

nion for a general peace; all the anſwer he gave was, that, ons for a 

the allies made the like application to him, he would inter- Feace. 

& and do all good offices in a treaty, but refuſed to enter Lamberti. 

0 any ſeparate meaſures with France, 

This was not the only application the French king made 

Soon after the battle of Ramillies, the elector 

Bavaria gave out hopes of peace, He writ a letter from 

ons the 21ſt of October, N. S. to the duke of Marlbo- 

gh, and another of the ſame date to the deputies of the 

tes; with propoſals from the court of France for holding 

conferences in ſome place between the two camps, or be- 

ten Mons and Bruſſels, to treat of a peace. 
the ſtates had ſent the elector's letter to the Hague, and 
duke had alſo communicated his to the queen his miſtreſs. 
den the army ſeparated in the Netherlands, and the win- 
quarters were ſettled, the duke came to the Hague, the 
of November, N. S. The next day the deputies of the 
ates came and held a long conference with him, chiefly up- 
the ſubject of the elector's letters. It was agreed, that the 
ps, which France had made towards a peace, ſhould be 
mmunicated to the miniſters of the allies, in order to le- 
ve all ſuſpicions of clandeſtine negotiations, and encou- 
ge the ſeveral members of the grand alliance to redouble 
ir efforts againſt the next campaign. This being concert- 
, 25 well as the draughts of the reſpective anſwers to the 
Kor of Bavaria, the States deſired the minifters of the 
es, reſiding at the Hague, to be preſent, on the 21ſt of 
vember, at an b congreſs, when the deputies 


The deputies 
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1706. for foreign affairs made the following notification to H 
wy ns They owned, That France had Ts by ſome pri 
| « perſons, made general intimations of their willingne; 
« treat of peace, and that, laſt winter, the marquis 
« Alegre, had preſented the ſtates a formal memorial 
« the ſame ſubjeCt [the ſubſtance of which was read in 
« congreſs] but they had given no ear to thoſe adyan 
« nor communicated them to the allies, becauſe they did 
« judge them worth imparting to them. But that, in O 
« ber laſt, the elector of Bavaria had writ a letter to the d 
« of Marlborough, and another to the field · deputies of 
cc ſtates; which letters, with the draughts of the anſ 
&« were alſo communicated to the congreſs (a).“ 
Then the deputies of the ſtates declared to the aſſem u 
« That their high mightineſſes were reſolved not to « 


6c 


(a) The elector's letter to the by a letter, that I have 
duke of Marlborough was as ten to the field-deputies ; 
follows : © he would do the like wit 

* The moſt chriſtian king, fir, * gard to the other potent 

finding, that ſome overtures * that are at war with him, 

of peace, which he had cauſed * they miniſters near at 
to be made in a private man- as you are, to receive te 
c 


ner, inſtead of producing the intimation, he having . 

effect of making known his * ſign to exclude any of the 

diſpoſitions towards procuring * potentates from the nego — 
av 


c 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 „ peace, have been * on, that ſhall be begun it 
looked upon, by ill-deſigning * conferences he propoies. 
« perſons, as an artifice to dii- over for advancing a god 
* upne the allies, and make an great and neceſſary to Eut 
advantage of the miſunder- * which has too long ſuffers 
« (tanding, that might be crea- inevitable calamities of 
© ted among them; has reſolved © he conſents that a place 
c 
« 
4 


to ſhew the fincerity of his in- forthwith be choſen bei * 
tentions, by renouncing all © the two armies; andafter pulli 
ſecret negotiations, and open- being ſeparated, between WW © 
ly propoſing conferences, in * and Bruffels, in which yo ¶ de b. 
© which means may be found © with whom the interef i des; 
© for the re-eſtabliſhing the tran- England are ſo ſafely intr nude 
« quillity of Europe. © the deputies, which the d decor 
The moſt chriſtian king is * ſhall pleaſe to nominate. re 
« pleaſed to charge me to in- the perſons, whom the ki e 
0 = you of this, and to defire * France ſhall impower, mai 
vou to acquaint the queen of gin to treat upon ſo impo folic 
England with it. © an affair. the 
0 f give the like notification I am extremely pleaſed o 
on the part of the moſt chriſ- © to have ſuch an occaſic 
tian king to the ſtates. general, © write you this letter, © 
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20 any negotiation of peace but jointly with their allies, 1796. 
ud faithfully to communicate to them the propoſals tba... 
ght be made to them, expecting that the allies would do 


0 les on their part.“ | The 


n to thy 
Mme pri 
lingnef 


Narquils 
emorial 
ead in 
* advan 
hey did 
„ in Of 
to the d 
ties of 


e anſ 


aſſem 


ot to 
« 


have 
uties; 
de Wit 


potent 


1 him, 
A 

ve the 
ng ne 


of the 


nego 
gun it 
les. 
a god 
o Eut 
iffere 
of 

place 
| bet 
after 
een 

h you 
terelt 
intri 

he 8 
nate, 
e ki 
ma 


gſaaded it will leave no room 
doubut of the ſentiments of 
z molt chriſtian majeſty, 
ch may be ſo beneficial to 
| Europe. 

You will be glad to give an 
wunt of it to the queen of 
gland without loſs of time, 
« to whomſoever elſe you 
il think fit. I ſhall expect 
uur anſwer, fir, to acquaint 
emoſt chriſtian king of it ; 
u ſhall be always ready, fir, 
eo you — 


u Octob. 21. 
1706, es heh 


M. EMAnuEt, elector, 


Tie duke of Marlborough's 
er was in theſe terms: 


Six, 
Having communicated to 
we queen, my miſtreſs, what 
yur electoral highneſs did me 
be honour to write to me in 
ur letter of the 21ſt of laſt 
nonth, of the intentions of the 
not chriſtian king to endea- 
ur to re-eſtabliſh the tran- 
plity of Europe, by confer- 
aces to be held for that pur- 
we between deputies on both 
lies; her majeſty has com- 
mnded me to anſwer your 
teftoral highneſs, that as ſhe 
us received with pleaſure the 
ice of the kiug's inclinati- 
to agree to the making of 
aol and laſti ace with 
"!the allies, being the ſole end 


ur obliged her majeſty to 


© continue this war till now; ſa 
© ſhe will be very glad to con- 
* clude it, in concert with all 
© her allies, on ſuch conditions, 
as may ſecure them from all 
apprehenſions of being forced 
© to take up arms again, after 
* a ſhortinterval, as has ſo lately 


2 1 Her majeſty is alto 
lin 


* willing 1 ſhould declare, that 
© ſhe is ready to enter jointly 
with all the high allies, into 
juſt and neceſlary meaſures 
for attaining ſuch a peace; 
© her majeſty being reſolved not 
to enter upon any negotiation 
without the participation of 
© her ſaid allies. But the way of 
* conferences, that is propoſed, 
without more particular de- 
* clarations on the part of his 
* moſt- chriſtian majeſty, does 
* not ſeem to her to be proper 


for obtaining a truly ſolid and 
*© laſting peace. The States-ge- 


* neral are of the ſame opinion, 
* Wherefore your elefioral high- 
* nefs will rightly judge, that o- 
ther more bold means muſt be 
* thought on to obtain ſo great 
* an end, to which her majeſty 
© will contribute, with all the 
* ſincerity that can be wiſhed, 
having nothing ſo much at 
* heart, as the relief of her ſub- 
« jets, and the tranquillity of 
Europe. Your electoral high. 
© neſs will always do me the juſ- 
© tice to be perſuaded of the re- 
ſpect, with which I have the 
© honour to be, &c.* 


Hague, Nov. 20, 1705, 
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1706. 


The 
French 
apriy to 
the pope. 
Hare. 
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The duke of Marlborough and the penſionary ſpoke n 
prudently on this — 6 the Corgrels, ax — 0 = 
cluded for the continuation of the war. The miniſters we 
likewiſe deſired to write to their reſpective courts to ext 
them to follow the example of England and Holland, y 
were reſolved to make a vigorous campaign. The aſſeni 
was extremely pleaſed with the ſincerity and fairneſs whe 
with this communication was made. 

The States and the duke had ſeveral weighty reaſons | 
the communicating theſe proceedings to the miniſters oft 
allies, ſome of whom were very uneaſy on the apprehenſi 
that ſome ſecret negotiation was tranſacting without 
knowledge. Beſides, it was ſpread about in Holland byt 
emillaries of France, that the duke of Marlborough, find 
is aceount in continuing the war, would induce the qu 
of Great-Britain to refuſe ro hearken to a reaſonable pea 
The ſame thing had been inſinuated in England, and the 
fore it was proper to demonſtrate the contrary, and to ſhe 
that the refuſing to enter into conferences with France 
owing to a belief, that a ſolid and Jaſting peace could not 
expected from thence. \ 
However the court of France did not ſtop here, but, e 
ing they could not prevail with the king of Sweden, t fur 
made a public application to the pope for his mediating" 
peace. The ſum of their offers, for that purpoſe, wa 
give up to king Charles either Spain and the Weſt-Iryit 
or Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with a barrier for the Dut 
and a compenſation to the duke of Savoy for the waſte ma 
in his country. But theſe offers were rejected (a). I 
court of Vienna was fo alarmed at the inclinations ſome b 
expreſſed towards the entertaining this project, that this i 


bei 
fr 
The letters between the eſee- what a good peace is; 21 1 
tor and the field · deputies were £ in order to that, muit confide i 
of much the ſame ten. what it was we went intot 
(a) Dr. Hare, in his piece, © war for. No body wants * 
intitled, The management of be told, that this was che, 
the war, in a letter to a Tory- to obtain theſe two ends, !! 1 
member, takes notice of the ob- * reſtitution of the Spanith r _ 
section, which had been urged * narchy to the houſe of Aufi — 
by the tories, I hat a good peace c and che procuring of a got To 


might have been had at the 


barrier avainſt France on. 
f * 3 . 2 80 
end of zue Ramillies campaign. 


fide of the Netherlands: WM, 


a 


* Now to decide this queſtion, * out which two points ther? 1 
fs he, we muſt firl} ſertle + be no ſecurity for Great. . 


* 


vin, that their beſt trade will 
a be loſt, and with it their 
ligion and government, and 
ery thing that is dear to 
dem. For we ſhould every 


reaſons | 
ters oft 
rehenſ 


hout Mate be in danger of having 
ind by of: bigotry, ſlavery, and po- 
ch, find ey of France forced upon 
the qui” by the exorbitant power 
f that moſt arbitrary prince, 
ble Pea 
he ſhould be ſuffered to 


ind the 
1 to ſhe 
ance 
11d not 


trengthen himſelf with the 
dition of that vaſt monar- 
cy, who was before much 
wo great for his neighbours ; 
vo ſay nothing of the ſafety of 
the ban. the liberty of 
kurope.— Now the Spaniſh 
monarchy, the reſtitution of 
which is the firſt article of the 
grand alliance, is known by 
every body to conſiſt, beſides 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, of 
theſe two great parts, of Spain 
ud the Indies; and of Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily, with Sar- 
dnia and the adjacent iſles. 
ind a good barrier againſt 
france means, at leaſt, a bet- 
terthan the Dutch had before; 
which, by the experience of 


but, f 
den, t 
2diatin 
's Was 
ſt-Indis 
e Dut 
ute ma 
). TI 
ome b 
this u 
beliei 


is; 20 


you ty years, has been found to be 
wans nuch too weak for ſo large a 
che boatier; the Spaniſh Flanders, 
nds, nnd its capital city, Ghent, 
une uing in truth no cover at all, 
Aut ud Brabant but a very poor 
FIT be; while the French being 
' on i "tire matters of the Lys and 
„ i dcbeld, both provinces lie ex- 
ee Ml foled to their invations. Look 
eat. bot on ſome large maps of 
ele provinces, ſuch as have 


Jes ; for by this means they became maſters of both. 
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The 


© been printed of late years, and 
your eyes will preſently con- 
© vince you of the truth of this. 
© Bat, if this reſtitution and this 
barrier weie thought neceſ- 
* ſary, at our entring into the 

* war, no body, I preſume, . 
will ſay, they are leſs neceſ- 

* ſary now, when ſo much more 
has been done to gain theſe 
ends, than any body at the 
beginning could ever hope to 
© ſee, And, if theſe two points 
are neceſſary, then no peace 
* without them can be a good 
« peace. Let us then compare 
* this good peace with what the 
French offered at the end of 
* the Ramillies campaign—— 
* which, in ſhort, was no more 
* than this, to give up to the 
« allies, which of thoſe two they 
liked heft, either Spain and 
the Iodies, or Milan, Naples, 
and Sicily, &c. which offer was 
* unanimouſly rejected. I ſup- 
poſe, there is no need of pro- 
ving that the allies ought not 
* to have accepted either part 
of this alternative, it being ſo 
© ſhort of what, upon our en- 
© trance into the war, was 


thought neceſſary. To have 


been content with a mviety of 


* what we went into the war 
© for, after ſo many ſueceſſes, 
and not a few furprizingly 
great, would have rendered us 
« mnexcuſable to ail poſterity ; 
© and ſome body, who, we are 
now told, prolongs the war, 
would have bee? taid to have 
been well paid for ſuch a 


U 4 peacs. 


3s 


1706.” 
Loy portant affairs with the States, particularly the continuing j 
The duke Heſſian troops in Italy, according to the duke of Savoy” & 
of Marl- fire, he embarked for En 


borough 


turns ta 


England 


18th-of November, O. 8. 


« peace. It would have been, in have, the ſame France wal 
like beſt to part with. Bebo 
* then the neceſlary conſequer 
© of. hearkening to ſuch terms 
The confederacy broken, a 
© the maritime powers leſt u 
* ſhift for themſelves, withoy 
© being able to obtain either 
© the parts, when they oughtt 
© be content, according to th 
terms of the 
© with nothin 

© Who now, I would fain knoy 
© have moſt reaſon to complain 
© that theſe offers were rejedted 
the people of London or Vi 
enna? They, who migh 
© have had the part they ha 
* moſt mind to, if they woul 
© have abandoned their allies 


© the language of the faction, 
a plain caſe, we were fold to 
France, and nothing leſs than 
© his head could have atoned 
for it. But, inſtead of prov- 
ing the abſurdity of accepting 
* ſuch a peace, I ſhall ſhew you 
* rather, what to every body is 
* not ſo plain; and that is, that 
the French were not ſincere : 
* They meant nothing by their 
offer, but to amuſe the allies, 
and knew they could not all 
© agree to accept either part of 


the alternative; and that Eng- 


© land and Holland without the 
* emperor, could not take Spain 
and the Indies, were they ne- 
© yer ſo much inclined to it. 
© For, had the allies hearkened 
to this propoſal, it had been in 
© the power of the French to 
* have cloſed with which they 
would. Now it is eaſy to ſee, 
what this muſt have ended in. 
For in ſuch partition there is 
© no doubt, but, as the Dutch 
and we ſhould have been for 
Spain and the Indies, the em- 
s peror would have made the 
* other part his choice, which 
© is evidently left for him. 
© Which part now of the allies, 
in this Krigon would France 
* be moſt willing to comply 


with? Or, in other words, 
* which part of the monarchy 
© would they chooſe of the two 


< %- 


to quit? A man muſt be blind 
* not to ſee, that the part the 
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The duke of Marlborough baving now ſettled ſeveral i 


gland, and arrived at London ti 


thing? Had the writers, whe 
are ſo able at making ſome 
thing out of nothing, had the 


© field had there 


© ſkill in? what ſpecious pte. 
* tences, without the help 0 
© ſecret hiſtory, to give out, that 


c 
c 
c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
= 
c 


rand alliance 
eſs than both 


or we, who, it is certain, be 
ſides the infamy of ſo baſe at 
action, could have had no 


lot in Auſtrian ground, what: 
n for them? 
what rare matter to ſhew their 


the emperor was ill-adviſed? 
What! reje& ſo advantageous 
an offer, by which ſo great an 
addition of real ſtrength would 
have been made to the houle 
of Auſtria ; and that, at 3 
time, when they were ſo una 
ble to carry on the war, when 
the people have been exhauſt- 


b emperor would like beſt to * ed with continual wars be 


4 


' 


» © more 


5 thi 


Wing u 
„oy 's & 
don 
wore than thirty years | — 
Would not this the lan- 
mage of the faction, if the 
ce woll ie were changed from Lon- 
Bebe to Vienna? And yet we 
ſequen e not hear, that either the 
b term; rperor, or his people, have 
ken, a berto thought it any crime 
leſt iche miniſters, who would not 
witdon erken to thoſe terms. In- 
either e 2 of that, all the world 


ink it much for their honour, 
that they have appeared true 
vo themſelves, faithful to 


dught u 
to thy 
uUliance 


n both heir allies, in rejecting ſo piti- 
1 knoy WY fil and inſecure a peace. And 
mph rot this a reproach to us, 
cette "0 ſuffer ourſelves to be 
or Vi.W#luded by ſuch vile impoſ- 


rſuade us 
half the 


tors, who would 
out of our ſenſes, 


Spaniſh monarchy is as good 


migh 
7 nad 


Would 

als v the whole, and that nothing 
n, ben good as half. For I have 
aſe u beun, that one half only was 


ofered, and that even that 
could not be had. It muſt, 
lure, to all thinking men be 
rery ſurpriſing, that we only, 
of all the allies, ſhould com- 


d no 
, whe 
ſome 
I thel 
vhat ; 


hem Plain, that this ridiculous offer 
their of the French was rejected, 

pre- when we, of all of them, have 
p of molt reaſon to be pleaſed with 
that . muſt beg leave to ob- 
ied / {*rve one thing further, which 
eos » of too much moment to be 


atan WW 2als'd over; and that is, that 
ould BW ey, who have done their 
oule Vuntry ſo much ſervice in re- 
at edding this offer from the 
una-W French, would have done it 
hen WF fil much greater, could they 
uit-l have prevented any regard be- 
for "ng given to it, For, though 
nore WI de refuſing theſe terms could 
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; the duke had by the emperor been inveſted with the 1706. 
cipality of Mildenheim, for delivering the empire _ — 


* do no harm, the hearkeni 

* to them, I will ſhew you, di 
* a great deal. The inclination 
« ſome people, of theſame com- 
© plexion with the author of the 
Secret Hiſtory, expreſſed to 
* come to a treaty with the 
* French upon the terms offered, 
* raiſed in the imperial court a 
« jealouſy, that the maritime 
© powers were tampering with 
France, and making terms for 
* themſelves, to which the inte- 
© reſt of the houſe of Auſtria was 
to be ſacrificed. This put that 
court upon meaſures, that had 
a fatal influence on the next 
campaign, and occaſioned the 
two moſt unfortunate events 
that have happened all this 
war. Firſt, this ſuſpicion made 
them begin and conclude a 
treaty with the French for e- 
vacuating the Milaneſe, with- 
out the privity of England and 
Holland, who did not know 
one word of the matter. And 
what do you think was the 
conſequence of this? Why, it 
gave the French an opportu- 
nity of ſending immediately 
into Spain a great body of 
good veteran troops. And it 
is to this reinforcement ſent 
* the duke of Anjou, that we 
owe the loſs of the battle of 
* Almanza, which proved ſo fa- 
© tal to our own affairs on that 
ſide.— And the fame jealouſy 
put the imperial court upon 
0 — another ſtep, no leſs 
« prejudicial to the common 


* cauſe, and that was the expe- 
dition to Naples, which they 
could not be prevailed with to 
* defer upon the repeated and 
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1706. the arms of France; ſo he was now no leſs diſtinguiſhed M$" 
home by the queen and parliament. For, ſoon after hin 


moſt preſling inſtances, that the 
maritime powers made to them 
© by their miniſters both at Vi- 
enna and Italy. And the 


conſequence of the expedition 


was, that it not only diverted 
a great gart of the troops that 
were to execute the project on 
Toulon, but retarded, for a 
conſiderable time, the march 
of the reſt. And this loſs of 
time, and leſſening of their 


numbers, ſeem to have been 
the chief occaſion of the miſ- 


6 

6 

= 

« 

4 

4 

6 

« 

6 

4 

6 

* 

4 

© carriage of that glorious en- 
* terprize. Nothing made the 
imperial court ſo obſtinately 
bent on that unhappy expe- 
dition, but the fears they had 
that Naples, as well as Milan, 
* would at the Hague be given 
© up to facilitate a peace, which 
they were reſolved to prevent, 
by getting poſſeſſion as ſoon as 
they could, This is all we 
* have got by hearkening to 
* thoſe offers, which it is now 
thought a great crime we did 
© not claſe with; the loſs of the 
© battle of Almanza, and the 
* miſcarriage of the project on 
Toulon, the greateſt, moſt 
© important, beſt concerted en- 
< terprize, that was ever entered 
on. And both theſe misfor- 
* tunes had, in all probability, 
© been prevented, had the offers 
© of the French been roundly 
rejected at the firſt, and no oc- 
* caſion of jealouſy had, by liſt- 
* ening to them, been given the 
* imperial court. After 
* ſaying ſo much of that part of 
* the offer the French made, 
* which concerns the partition 


* they propoſed of the Spaniſh 
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t 
F 


monarchy, which we oujh 


not to have accepted, if .. 
could, and could not, if gen 
would; there is no need ec 
telling you, what barrier vu 61u 
offered for the Netherland galt 
which the Dutch were nei © v 
concerned in, who do not ui nd! 
to neglect good offers to com aly 
at a 3 if we may bellen n 
the faction, who have for ai ure 
time pretended to fear nothi ge 


ſo much as their quitting th 
alliance for their own lepa 
rate intereſt, Though nou 
the noble firmneſs they hav 
ſhewn in adhering to it, til 
terms may be had to the (ail 
faction of all parties, is b 
theſe ill deſigning politicians 
who can take every thing b 
a wrong handle, imputed t 
them for a crime, ——Tha 
this is the whole truth of thi 
matter; that theſe, and n 
other, were the offers tht 
French made after the Ramil 
© lies campaign; I will gv 
© you, beſides theſe alread 
© hinted, one plain authentic 
proof, which is as good 285! 


© thouſand demonſtrations; and 


* that is a letter of the French ed 
king to the pope on this ſub * be 
« jet, writ in the follou ing th 
* ſpring, when all thoughts o be 
peace were at an end, and . 
© new campaign was entering 1 
upon, | be 


This letter was dated at Ver 
failles, February 15, 1707, aud 
was as follows: 

© The care, which your holi 
© neſs continues to take for p 
© curing the peace of Europe | 
* always equally agreeal I: ˖ 

2 VE 


iſhed | 
his te 


; UT 


. We have nothing more 


oui beart than to ſecond your 
8 if e endeavours; and we would 
, if u «cn prevent you in any thin 

need oi ve could do to make them ef- 
2 elual. As it was not our 


fault, that the war was begun, 
o we ſhall ſeek occaſions to 
ad it, by the moſt ready and 
ay methods. Your holineſs 
has been informed, that we 
have already made frequent 
xdyances to come to ſo whole- 


re mot 
not uſ 
0 com 

deliert 
Ir along 
nothing 


ing he eme an end. It can be at- 
n p10 tributed only to the misfortune 
h nou of the times, that catholic 
y hav rwinces, ſtruck with fear of 


it. til 


bye  dipleafing the allies, ſhould 


et refuſe to hear the holy 


i exhortations of the vicar of 
01012 leſus Chriſt. When we left it 
* 1 ' to the arbitration of your ho- 


' lineſs to ſatisfy the rights and 
' demands of the emperor, by 
valuable compenſation upon 
ſome parts of the Spaniſh mo- 
' narchy ; the minifey of your 


Tha 
of thi 
nd n 
rs thy 


Nami dolineſs were charged with the 
# 'care of making the propoſal 
e of it to that prince. But with 


' what haughtineſs did he reject 
'it! Having ſaid things exor- 
' bitant, and inſolently demand- 
'ed, that our grandſon ſhould 
de recalled. Who could have 
' thought, moſt holy father, that 
' he would have made ſo arro- 
, pant a return to an inſulted 
king, to a miniſter of your 
* holineſs, and to our love of 
peace? For the conjuncture, 
' far from being favourable to 
the houſe of Auſtria, ſeemed 
then to threaten it by the ſu- 
' periority of our forces, and by 
our gaining the battle of Caſ- 


d as 7 
s; anc 
French 
is ſub 
ou ing 
hts of 
and 4 
tering 
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im, he received the thanks of both houſes for his eminent 1706. 
nices, and the lords addreſſed the queen to ſettle his ho. 


nours 


© ſano. But God, who is the 
* maſter of events, changed the 
* poſture of our affairs. Yet, 
* tho' we were employed with 
the cares of repairing our loſ- 
© ſes, we had ſtill in our minds 
© the idea we had concewed of 
peace, at the time even of our 
« greateſt proſperity. We re- 
* newed to Holland the offer of 
©*'2a barrier for their ſtate, and of 
the ſecurity demanded for their 
trade; reſerving it ſtill to our- 
* ſelves to treat with the em- 
* peror about a compenſation. 
6 br fitions fo reaſonable were 
again rejected by the intrigues 
6 * arty, which had ſhew- 
ed itſelf averſe to the advance- 
* ment of our grandſon. And 
* then we employed all our 
* thoughts to increaſe our pre- 
* parations for a war, which had 
been violently and unjuſtly de- 
* clared againſt us. Neverthe- 
* leſs, as it becomes us to be obe- 
dient to the pious exhortations - 
of your holineſs; and, to the 
end that our enemies may have 
no pretence to impute to us the 
© loſs of ſo much chriſtian blood, 
* as is already ſpilt, and now go- 
ing to be let out, we will give 
© your holineſs a plain and frank 
account of the diſpoſition we 
are in for peace. We will there- 
* fore acquaint your holineſs, 
that the king, our grandſon, has 
intruſted us with full power to 
convey the archduke a part of 
* thoſe eſtates, that compoſe the 
* Spaniſh monarchy. The ca- 
« tholic king has the hearts of 
* the true Spaniards, andis con- 
© tent to reign over them. It 
* only depends therefore on the 


* EMPC» 
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2706: ours on his poſterity. This was readily complied wit 


Vaud an at to limit bis titles and honours to his c h 

| daugbte uy 

* emperor to explain himſelf at juriſdiction being claimed viva): 

this time, who may have, if the former, and exerciſed ve e ce 

© he pleaſes, for ever reunited * deſpotically by the latter. nd p 

* to his family the Milaneſe, * ſource of this difference E hin 

Naples, and Sicily, with the * here : It was ſtipulated in tv; . 
other iſlands belonging to * grand alliance, that the Dutc 
6 2 that are ſituated in the Fould firſt have a barrier, and 
* Mediterranean ſea. when they were ſafe, the Sp; 

We ſhould eaſily agree a- niſh provinces were to be de Can 

© bout a barrier for the republic * livercd up to the emperor, oi © 

of the United Provinces. And * the king of Spain. The in **" 

© the two pretences of the war * perialiſts were of opinion, th; ach 

being thus removed, it would * the Dutch were now ſafe; i dat 

not be difficult to put an end . demanded therefore, that h bre. 

© to theſe misfortunes, which © province of Limburgh, whic {foul 

Europe has been ſo long op- had been reduced the laſt can en 

« preſfled with. * paign, ſhould be delivered vn, 

We pray God, that he will To which the States returuc bel 

© preſerve your holineſs a great * general anſwers, and continu, ** 

many years in the government * ed to exerciſe their juriſdiction, the 

© of his church.” * as formerly. Count Zinze alu 

Your devoted ſon, dorf was pitched on therefor ' dep 

The king of France * by his imperial majeſty, to g Aut 

and Nayarre, * firſt to the camp, and then t ' duc 

| Lewis. the Hague, in order to regulat '< : 

The author of the military * all things with the allies, I. 5. 

| hiſtory of the late prince Eugene duke of Marlborough ente 'Thi 

, of Savoy, and the late = * tainedthis miniſter very agrcai_l, er. 

duke of Marlborough, vol. II. * ably; they converſed togethe 'but 

p- 18. tells us, That it is not on the ſubject of the overture "and 

certain, what were the true * made for peace, and canvalic for 

* reaſons, why the confederates * the ſeveral neutral powers . Fra 

* did not liſten at this time to * Europe, in order to find o. *** 

* the propoſals of peace, ſince * the proper mediation, unde len 

e * there are juſtreaſons to believe * the auſpice of which a neg. * 

* that his moſt chriſtian majeſty * tiation might be commenceall, * 

* would have conſented to any * The pope was by no mean 

* thing that could have been * gratetul to the proteſtant pow ar 

* demanded, leſs than an intire * ers, nor a grain more in t. ©" 

* renunciation of Spain. Nay, * good graces of his imperl "" 

it is to be wondered, that the * majeſty. The Venetians ex, '”" 

alliance itſelf was not broke at preſſed no great inclination . 8 

this time, great jealouſies ari- * concern themſelves in ſuch . c 

| © ſing between the Imperialiſts . buſineſs; and it was thong. 

and the Dutch, about the con- * the emperor would not acceg. by 

* quelts in the Netherlands, the * the mediation of the San 0 


* Canton 


wohter, and her male heirs, and then to all his other 1706. 
wghters ſucceflively, according to their priority of birth, Wwyans 


| with 
8 eldef 


wph 

* that Woodſtock-manor and Blenheim-houſe ſhould 
med ys go with the titles. And, a few days after, upon 
ſed ve e commons addreſs, the queen agreed, that the five thou- 
ter. I pounds penſion out of the poſt- office ſhould be ſettled 
nce 1: him and his poſterity, in the ſame manner as the town 
d in 1: Woodſtock and the houſe of Blenheim (a). | 
e Dutc The 
ET, ang | | 
ay Cantons. In the north the © the moſt he could of a very 
ror, big of Denmark might have indifferent game. He applied 
e een influenced to take on him © himſelf aſſiduouſly to the re- 
m_ ich a od. but, in regard, eſtabliſhment of his troo 
fe; n bat be himſelf had ſome dif- and to the raiſing money 
hat e frences to adjuſt, it was every method he could take: 
bie doubted, whether a negotia- at the ſame time that his emiſ- 
Ken don could be properly carried * faries gave out every where, 

on through his mediation. that the preſent war was a war 


red up 
eturne 
ontinu 
ſdictio 
Linze 
erefor 
7 to 8 
then t 


' befides, the only plan, that 
' was talked of on the fide of 
the confederates, was the ab- 
' ſolute ceſſion of Spain, and its 
' dependeAcies, to the houſe of 
Auſtria, and the erecting the 
duchy and county of Burgun- 
dy into a kingdom, which was 


e be given to king Philip. 
enten The Dutch in general were 
agree yery much diſpoſed to a peace, 
gethe ' but the duke of Marlborough 
erturel 20d the imperial miniſter were 
wall for continuing the war, that 
vers d france might be obliged to 
od ou] accept ſuch terms, as would 


leave it no longer in her power 
' to terrify her neighbours. The 
anſwer the duke of Marlbo- 
tough gave to the elector of 
Bavaria was concerted with, 


unde 
nego 
enced 
mea 


t po 

4” and approved by the imperial 
pen ' miniſter, And thus all the 
ns ex intrigues of France, for bring- 
ion t ing on a negotiation ſome- 
uch where, were abſolutely de- 
ou! * feated, though ſhe ſpared no 
accep q =_ to bring them to bear. 


is moſt chriſtian majeſty, 


Swil : ( 
however, did not fail to make 


ton 


r / . , an ST = = 2H WT W 


merely of intereſt. That his 
imperial majeſty carried ir on 
becauſe he had all things ta 
hope from it, and nothing ei- 
ther to fear or pay : That the 
leading people in Great. Bri- 
tain were fuch, as gained titles 
and eſtates by the war : And 
that, in Holland, the penſion- 
ary Heinſius, who did all 
things, was intirely directed 
by the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene. If theſe 
ſuggeſtions were neither agree- 
able to truth nor to the {enti- 
ments of the people, at the 
time they were thrown out, 
yet, by being often repeated, 
they gained credit at laſt, and 
occaſioned ſome diſturbances 
in Holland, and greater in 


England.“ 


(a] Six days aſter his arrival, 
the duke coming to the houſe 
of peers, the lord 1 by 
direction, made the following 
ſpeech to him: 


My lord duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 4 
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Affairs of 


Scotland. 
* Lock- 
hart. 
Burnet. 


„ U a ASS ² P ß ĩ d ĩͤ e ĩ S 


I am commanded by this 
* Houſe to give your grace their 
8 — and thanks 
for the eminent ſervices you 
have done, ſince the laſt ſeſſion 
91 | ppm gens to her majeſty 
* and your country, together 


.© with their confederates, in this 


« juſt and neceſſary war. Tho' 
« your former ſucceſſes againſt 
the power of France, while it 
remained unbroken, gave moſt 
reaſonable expectation, that 
you would not fail to improve 
them.; yet what your grace 
hath performed, this laſt cam- 
paign, has far exceeded all 

opes, even of ſuch as were 
moſt affectionate and partial 
to their country's intereſt and 
your glory. The advantages 
you have gained againſt the 
enemy, are of ſuch a nature, 
ſo conſpicuous in themſelves, 
ſo undoubtedly owing to your 
courage and conduct, ſo ſen- 
ſibly and univerſally beneficial 
in their conſequences to the 
whole confederacy, that to 
attempt to adorn them with 
colouring of words would be 
vain and inexcuſable, and 
therefore I decline it ; the ra- 
ther, becauſe I ſhould certain- 
ly offend that great modeſty, 
which alone can, and does add 
luſtre to your actions, and 
which, in your grace's exam- 
ple, has ſucceſsfully withſtood 
as great trials, as that virtue 
has met with in any inſtance 
whatſoever. And I beg leave 
to ſay, that, if any thing 
© could move your grace to re- 
« fle&t with much ſatisfaction 
* on your own merit, it would 
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The affairs of Scotland were all this while in a very d 
gerous ſituation, The intereſt of the pretender (it 


sf 
INCreais 


© be this: That ſo auguſta 
* ſembly does, with one vic 
« praiſe and thank you; anh 
* nour, which a judgment 
* ſure, as that of your grace 
to think rightlyof every thin 
cannot but prefer to the ol 
tation of a public triumph,” 

The duke's anſwer to ti 
ſpeech was: I eſteem this a 
* very particular honour, whic 
your lordſhips are pleaſcd 1 
do me. No body in the worl 
© can be more ſenſible of it tu 
J am, nor more defirous t 
* deſerve the continuance « 
your favour and good op 
„nion.“ 

The day before a committe 
appointed by the common 
having attended the duke wit 
the thanks of that houſe for hi 
eminent ſervices to her majeſ 
and this kingdom in the |; 
campaign, the duke told the 
* If any thing could add to n 


« ſatisfaftion in the ſervices M 
have endeavoured to doth * 
queen and my country, nn 
* would be the particular noi - \ 
* which the houſe of common... 
is pleaſed to take of them hre 
much to my advantage. Ir 
little after the lords waited ol * 
the queen with an addreſs, in ve. 
porting, * That having conv. 
* dered the many great action bin 
© which the duke of Marlbo 4 — 
* rough had performed in he ge 
* majelty's ſervice, ſuch actions * 
© as the wiſeſt and greateſt 07 M 
people had rewarded wit. 
* ſtatues and triumphs ; the . 
were extremely deſirous to e tug 


« preſs the juſt ſenſe they had 0 
© his merit, in a 3 
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eaſed to ſuch a degree, that four parts in five of the 1706. 
ility and gentry, and above half of the commons over 


"+ - * 
* 


a 


Ncreal 


uſt an 
ne voic 
3 ani 


diſtinguiſhing manner ; and, 
n order to perpetuate the 


ment nemory thereof, to ſettle and 
| 170 wy continue his titles and honours, 


an his right of precedence, 
e ole n his poſterity, by act of par. 
OP". WW lament. But, having a juſt 
"regard for the prerogative of 
this az . 
"WF the crown, they thought it 
„ ber duty, in the firſt place, 
led Jl to have recourſe to her majeſty 
758 for her royal allowance, before 
ug ny order given for bringing 
05 TY in a bill of ſuch a nature; 
45 nud to deſire her majeſty to 
e the houſe know in what 
manner it would be moſt ac- 
ceptable to her, that theſe ti- 
les and honours ſhould be li- 
nited. 
Her majeſty's anſwer to this 
dreſs, was as follows: 


ANNE R. 

Nothing can be more ac- 
ceptable to me than your ad- 
es I am intirely ſatisfied 
1 4 with the ſervices of the duke 


* of Marlborough, and there- 
* Lie rannot but be pleaſed you 
„ e ſo jaſt a ſenſe of them. 

ea a | voſt not omit to take no- 
6, inM* that the reſpectful man- 


der of your proceeding, in 
leſiring my allowance for 
bringing in the bill, and my 
irection for the limitation of 
tie honours, does give me 
great ſatisfaction. 

My intention is, that, after 
dhe de determination of the eſtate 
to en ich the duke of Marlbo- 
had o gh now has in his titles 


(tions 
[arlbo 
in he 
ons 
teſt 0 

wit! 


Ir an 


diſtin 


whole kingdom, expreſſed, on all occaſions, their in- 
jon and readineſs to ſerve that cauſe. Accounts of 


this 


© and honours, the ſame ſhould 


be limited to his eldeſt daugh+ 
© ter, and the heirs male of her 
body, and then to all his other 
daughters ſucceſſively, accord- 
ing to their priority of birth, 
and the heirs male of their 
reſpective bodies, and after- 
wards in ſuch manner, as may 
effectually anſwer my defi 

and yours, in perpetuating t 

memory of his merit, by con- 


© tinuing, as far as may be done, 


© his titles and name to all his 
« poſterity. 

I think it would be proper, 
© that the honour and manor 
of Woodſtock, and the houſe 
* of Blenheim, ſhould always 
go along with the titles; and 
* therefore I recommend that 


matter to your conſideration.” 


Then the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, on this occaſion, ſpoke 
to the lords in theſe words ; 

My lords, 

© I cannot find words ſuffi- 
* cient to expreſs the ſenſe I 
© have of the great and diſtin- 


bs — honour, which the 


* houſe has been pleaſed to do 
me in their 2 and 
* their 8 to her ma- 
jeſty. he thoughts of it 
vill be a continual ſatisfacti- 
on to me, and the higheſt en- 
* couragement; and the thank- 
* ful memory of it muſt laſt as 
long as any poſterity of mine. 
©1 beg leave to ſay a word to 

* the houſe in relation to that 
part of her majeſty's moſt 
* gracious anſwer, which con- 
cerus 


— 


bn. IS —— — 
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1706. this were from time to time tranſinitted to the co 
I France, who, being much ſtraitened by the ſuccells of 
confederates, ſeemed more ſincere and hearty than forme 
in promoting the intereſt of the pretender. Colonel Hook 


© cerns the eſtate of Woodſtock, ready diſpoſition to enable} 

© and the houſe of Blenheim. T © majeſty to make ſome pro 

did make my humble requeft * fion for the more honourth 

© to the queen, that thoſe might * ſupport of his dignity in| 
4 


4 7 along with the titles; and pol erity, in ſuch manner, par 
© I make the like requeſt to ſhould be moſt agreeii ite 
« your lordſhips, that after the to her majeſty :* concluda 

© ducheſs of Marlborough's That thus the gratitude of ihe | 
death (upon whom they are whole kingdom would rem at 
© ſettled in jointure) that eſtate © upon record to after-ages, i cc 


© and houſe may be limited to encourage others to follow 


. arec 

go always along with the ho- t example.” 'This addre 
4 — 22 — day preſented Wi” 
The lords readily complied the queen by the whole hou * 


with the queenꝰs and the duke's her majeſty was pleaſed to 
—— and = — which =o the — — = | 
t in for that purpoſe, * a ad ſo jul 
— 1 quick paſſage through . ſenſe of the repeated ſeriꝗ oonfi 
both houſes. . © of the duke of Marlboroug 
On the 7th of January, the and would conſider of the ping 
commons alſo having taken in- * addreſs, and return an ai. rea 
to conſideration * eminent ſwer very ſpeedily.” 
© ſervices of the duke of Marl- Accordingly, on the gth 
* borough, whereby the glory January, Mr. ſecretary Hedy 
© of her majeſty's 8 delivered to the houſe a mella 
© the honour and ſafety of the ſigned by her majeſty, impo 
© kingdom, and the intereſt of ing, That her majeſty, 
© the common cauſe, had been * conſideration of the great: 
| © ſo highly advanced, they a- / eminent ſervices performed 
greed upon an addreſs to the * the lord Marlborough in 
queen, wherein they humbly * firſt year of her reign, as 
deſired, « That as her majeſty © by his — negotiation 
* was, at her expence, graci- * her plenipotentiary at 
© ouſly pleaſed to erect the Hague, as by his valour 
* houſe of Blenheim as a mo- good conduct in the comm: 
* nument of hisplorious actions; of the confederate armies 
and the houſe of peers, by broad, thought fit to 
her majeſty's permiſſion, had * him, and the heirs male of! 
« given riſe to'a law for conti- body, the title of a duke 
* nuing his honours to his po- this realm; and as a fun 
* fterity; the moſt obedient * mark of her favour and la 
commons might be permitted * faction with his ſervices, 1 
to expreſs their ſenſe of ſo diſ- * for the better ſupport oſ 
* tinguiſhing à merit, aud their ? dignity, her majeſty gran 
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the earls of Errol, Mariſchal, and Hume, exhorting 
m to concert meaſures for the reſtoration of the exiled 
family; promiſing to aſſiſt the Scots nation in ſo 

an, impowering the colonel to receive propoſals, and 
ing them to ſend over to France one fully inſtructed to 
tor that purpoſe. . This Hookes had been a preſbyte- 
and one of the duke of Monmouth's chaplains, when 
invaded England; but, whether he was taken priſoner 
nardoned; or made his eſcape, it is certain, that, hav- 
iferwards: turned Roman catholic, and entered into the 
ach ſervice, he had, by this time, raiſed himſelf there 
the command of a regiment of foot, and gained ſuch 
t at the court of France, as to be appointed to mana 
4 correſpondence with Scotland. In converſation de 
ared to be a man of tolerable good ſenſe, and quick 
p; but, being withal extremely vain and haughty, and 


ſent to Edinburgh in 1705, with letters from the 1706. 
ach king, and the pretender to the duke of Hamilton 


the ſaid duke, and the 
is male of his body, du- 


x life, a penſion of five 
— ſand pounds per annum, 
rmed tof the revenue of the Poſt- 
h in ke: and an act having 


ſed this ſeſſion, for ſettling 
honours and dignities of 
duke of Marlborough up- 

his poſterity, and annex- 
the fobur and manor of 
dodſtock and houſe of Blen- 
in, to go along with the 
u honoursz it would be 
fy agrecable to her majeſty, 
de penſion of five thouſand 
unds per annum were con- 


lament to his poſterity, 


or. XVI. 


very circumſpect, the cavaliers and country- party de- 
d admitting him into their private meetings, to propoſe, 
te deſigned, their owning the pretender's intereſt, and 
ng his reſtoration in parliament, "They were cautious 
wnfding, in him, becauſe, in all his propoſals, he ſeemed 

intent upon raiſing a commotion in the kingdom, and 
wing. a diverſion to the enemies of France, than upon 
x really tended to advance the pretender's affairs. Ho- 


ed and limited by act of 


ever, 


for the more honourable ſup- 
port of their dignities, in like 
manner as his honours, and 
* the honour and manor of 
© Woodſtock and houſe of Blen- 
heim, were already limited 
© and' ſettled,” The commons 
very readily complied with this 
meſſage, and an act paſſed for 
that purpoſe. _ 

However, a little after, the 
queen having given him the 
grant of the royal Meuſe at 
Charing-croſs (where a ſquare 
was deſigned to be built and 
called after his name) the com- 
mons, upon a motion being 
made to confirm this grant, 16» 
_ to do it, 
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1706. ever, the cavaliers, to whom he delivered his letters | 
by —— meſlages, told him in general terms, That 


„willing to do every thing, that could in reaſon be i*#t/ 
«« pected from them; and would, as they were defired, ge. 
« a ſhort time, ſend over one to confer with kin If a 
« (for ſo they tiled the pretender) and the king of Fran Bet 
With this anſwer Hookes returned to France; and the Me! 
valiers, having reſolved to ſend one over, to fee what er 
ſiſtance they could depend upon from thence, unanimoul es 
made choice of captain Henry Stratton, who embarked WF vs 
France, the very next day after Lockhart returned to EH: 
burgh, having waited for him, to get a full account of wild 
paſſed at London, in relation to the intended union, the 
ſides what concerned that treaty, Lockhart was emplo lord 
to ſift the tories in England, and endeavour to know will") ! 
they would do, in caſe the pretender came over, and ii no] 
Scots declared for him; and, having accordingly foulllif ott 
means to underſtand the ſentiments of the duke of Le On 
the lord Granville, and ſeveral others, he informed capie o 
Stratton, that the Engliſh tories were much more cauiui unde 
than the Scots cavaliers ; the former being all of opinq . * 
That no attempt ought to be made during the queen's A! 
Captain Stratton was kindly received in . but col 


bring nothing to a concluſion ; the battles of Ramillies 
Turin having fo diſconcerted the French king's mealu 
that he was not in a condition to ſpare either men or mo 
ſor the ſervice of the pretender. However, the preten 
told Stratton, "That he longed extremely to be amo 
« his Scots friends;” and obliged him to give him in 
ting a character of every member of the Scots parliame 
as they ſtood affected to him. After this Stratton was 
miſſed, with fair promiſes from the French king, of do 
all in his power in a more favourable conjuncture, and 
letters from the pretender to the duke of Hamilton, 
earls of Errol and Mariſchal, and the viſcount Stormo 


The viſcount had two letters incloſed in his, one to 4 
duke of Athol, the other to the marquis of Montroſe; 128 
firlt of which was delivered, and kindly received; but, F? 
marquis having left the cavaliers, it was thought to no pill - a 
poſe to make any attempt upon him, and dangerous tot 7 
him with ſecrets, which he might diſcover to the minil 4! 
of ſtate ; for which reaſon the pretender's letter was . ( 
delivered to him. "79 
Upon this encouragement from France, the cavaliers Wl. 
ſolved to ſtand firm, and to exert their utmoſt efforts in wil 


emu 
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"1 ang ſeſſion of parliament, againſt the ratification of the 1706, 
be of union; though, about this time, they ſuſtained wn 
res, great loſs in the death of the earl of Hume, who was 

* pre relied on than any other of his party. 

5 Before the parliament met in Scotland, the miniſtry there 


je ſuch a fair repreſentation of the union, that it was 
enerally reliſhed by the people; but no ſooner did the ar- 
es appear in print, but they were as univerſally diſliked, 
t was viſible, that the nobility of that kingdom ſuffered a 
at diminution by it; for, though it was agreed that the 
ould enjoy all the other privileges of the peers of England, 
the greateſt of them all, which was voting in the houſe 
lords, was reſtrained to ſixteen to be elected by the reſt 
ery new parliament ; yet there was a greater majority of 
r nobility that concurred in voting for the union, than in 
| other ſtates of that kingdom. 
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, and the queen's letter was read as follows: 


ANNE R. 
My lords and gentlemen, 


* diligence, a treaty is happily concluded and laid be- 
i 8. a 
We have called you together as ſoon as our affairs 
would permit, that the treaty may be under your conſide- 
ation, in purſuance of the act made in the laſt ſeſſion of 
dur parliament there; and we hope the terms will be ac- 
ceptable to you. 

The union has been long deſired by both nations, and 
ve ſhall eſteem it as the greateſt glory of our reign to 
have it now perfected, being fully perſuaded, that it muſt 
prove the greateſt happineſs of our people. 

An intire and perfect union will be the ſolid foundation 
af a laſting peace: it will ſecure your religion, liberty, 
ad propetty ; remove the animoſities among yourſelves, 
nd the jealouſies and differences betwixt our two king- 
toms, It muſt increaſe your ſtrength, riches, and trade: 
ad by this union, the whole iſland being joined in affec- 
on, and free from all apprehenſion of different intereſts, 


Wl be enabled to reſiſt all its enemies, ſupport the pro- 
X 2 « teitant 


iers 
in 
emu 


On the 3d of October, the parliament being met, the The par- 
ke of Queenſberry, the high-commiſſioner, went thither, liament of 
nded by moſt of the nobility, barons, and other mem- Scotland 


* 
. 


GIN CE your laſt meeting, we did nominate commiſ- The 
ſioners to treat of an union between our two King- queen's 
toms of Scotland and England, and by their great care letter. 


42 
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1706. _ intereſt every where, and maintain the liberties 
Europe. 

| | 66 We do, upon this occaſion, renew the aſſurances 

&« have formerly given you, of our reſolution to maint 

& the government of the church 2s by law eſtabliſhed 

« Scotland; and the acts of both parliaments, upon whi 

« this treaty proceeded, having reſerv2d their reſpe& 

« governments of the church in each kingdom, the co 

„ miſſioners have left that matter intire ; and yo! have n 


& an opportunity for doing what may be nece#::y 9 
& ſecurity of your preſent church-government, +/.-; | 
union, within the limits of Scotland. The ſup;-:: Ween 
our government and your own ſafety does require, ik trea 


* you do make neceſlary proviſion for maintaining er 
« forces, ſhips, and garriſons, until the parliament 
« Great-Britain ſhall provide for theſe ends in the un am 
« kingdom. | 

« We have made choice of our right truſty and i whi 

« intirely beloved couſin and counſellor, James duke WW 

 &« Queenſberry, to be our commiſſioner, and repreſent o 
© royal perſon ; being well ſatisfied with his fitneſs fort 
ce truſt, from the experience we have of his capacity, 20 
« and fidelity to our ſervice, and the good of his countr 
„ which, as it has determined us in the choice, we Cou 
* not but will make him acceptable to you. 

«© We have fully inſtructed him in all things we thi 
* may fall under your conſideration, and ſeem to be nect 
« ſary at preſent ; therefore we deſire that you may g 
& truſt and credit to him. | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


It cannot but be an encouragement to you to finiſh i 
„union at this time, that God almighty has blelled « 
„ arms, and thoſe of our allies, with ſo great ſucce! 
„ which gives us the nearer profpeCt of a happy peace, il 
« with it you-will have the full poſſeſſion of al the adv: 
tages of this union, And you have no reaſon to doe 
but the parliament of England will do what is necelia 
on their part, after the teadincſs they have ſhewn to 7 
e move what might obſtruct the entering on the treat 
We moſt earneſtly recomraend to you calmneſs and un 
„ nimity in this great and vieighty affair, that the uni 

may be brought to a happy concluſion, being the on 
eſfectual way to ſecure yout preſent and future hapyine! 
and to diſappoint the deſig ns of our and your enemies 


[4 Wil 
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nuch contribute to our glory, and the happineſs of our 
xeople. And ſo we bid you heartily farewel.” 
wen at our court at Windſord-caſtle, the 31ſt day of 
July 1706, and of our reign the 5th year. 
By her majeſty's command, 
MaR. 


This letter was inforced by the ſpeeches of the duke of 


| nſberry, and the lord - chancellor Seafield, after which 
re, | ty of union was read, and ordered to be printed, to- 
ming er with the proceedings of the lords-commiſſioners of 


j kingdoms in relation to that matter; aud then the 
lament was adjourned to that day ſe'ennight. 


nd i which they had to encounter in the affair of the union, ful party 
duke iat which, the dukes of Hamilton and Atho!, the mar- againſt the 
ſent os of Annandale, the earls of Errol, Mareſchal, and union. 
for an, the lord Belhaven, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, and 


de others, had formed a powerful party, The commiſ- 
ers from the ſhires and boroughs were almoſt equally 
ied, though, it was evident, they were to be the chief 
ers by it, Among theſe the union was agreed to by a 
7 {mall majority. It was the nobility, that in every vote 
ned the ſcale 2 the union: they were ſeverely reflected 
1 by thoſe who oppoſed it; and it was ſaid, many of 
n were bought off, to ſell their country and their birth- 
ft, All thoſe who adhered inflexibly to the jacobite in- 
et oppoſed every ſtep that was made with great vehe- 


iſh ce, tor they ſaw that the union ſtruck at the root of all 
:d cir deſigns for a new revolution. Yet all theſe could not 
ccc WF: raiſed or maintained fo great an oppoſition as was made, 


* 
adve 
doub 
cella 
to! 
treat 
un 


hey had not prepoſſeſſed with fears and jealouſies the 
as of many among the preſbyterian clergy ho had the 
elt . over the generality of the laity in Scot- 
. Among other indications of this temper of the Scots 
niters at this critical juncture, it was taken notice, that, 
ne days before the meeting of the parliament, one of duke 
milton's chaplains propoſed in the general aſſembly of the 


unity, „ That, before an aflair of fo great importance, as 
on the union was, came to be debated before the eſtates of 


Ine! 
mies 
at 


tte kingdom, they ought to enter into an afſociation for 
le preſervation of "the preſbyterian diſcipline, if che 
treaty concluded by the commilloners of both kingdoms 

X 3 e was 
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abo will, doubtleſs, on this occaſion, uſe their utmoſt 1706. 
endeavours to prevent or delay this union, which mult ſ Lam 


fer majeſty's miniſters were not inſenſible of the dificul- A power- 
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1706, F* was ratified by the reſpeCtive parliaments.” Ang 
Lynn miniſter moved, ** That a day of faſting and humiliai 


„ ſhould be appointed to ſeek the Lord for counſel in 


& arduous affair and time of danger.” But theſe two m 


tions were rejected by the majority of voices, Theſe ie 
louſies of the preſbyterians, leſt their church ſhould ſuffer 
change, and be ſwallowed up by the ehurch of Engl; 
were infuſed into them chiefly by the old ducheſs of H 
milton, who had great credit with them: and it was (uy 
geſted, that ſhe and her ſon had particular views, as hopi 
that, if Scotland ſhauld continue a ſeparated kingdom, f 
crown might come into their family, they being the n 
in blood after king 32 poſterity, The infuſion 
| ſuch apprehenſions had a great effect on the main body 
that party, who could ſcarce be brought to hearken to, 
never to accept of, the offers that were made for ſecur 
their preſbyterian government. On the other hand, a gre 
art of the gentry of Scotland, who had been often in E 
land, and had obſerved the protection, which all men! 
from a houſe of commons, and the ſecurity which it 
cured againſt partial judges and a violent miniſtry, ente 
into the union with great zeal, The opening a free tra 
not only with England, but with the plantations, and 
protection of the fleet of England, drew in thoſe, who 
derſtood theſe matters, and ſaw there was. no other way 
view, to make the nation rich and conſiderable. Thc 
who had engaged far into the deſign of Darien, and we 
reat loſers by it, ſaw now an honourable way to be rei 
Furſed ; which made them wiſh well to the union, and pr 
mote it. But that, which advanced it moſt effectuall 
and without which it could not have ſucceeded, was, tha 
conſiderable number of noblemen and gentlemen, who ws 
in no engagements with the court (on the contrary, 
been diſobliged and turned out of great poſts, and ſo 
very lately) declared for it. Theſe kept themſelves ve 
clo:e and united, and ſeemed to have no other intereſt 
that of their country, and were for that reaſon called t 
Squadrone, The chief of theſe were the marquis of Te 
Jale, the earls of Rothes, Roxburgh, Hadington, 
archmont. They were in great — becauſe they h 
no viſible biaſs on their minds. Ill uſage had provo 
them rather to oppoſe the miniſtry, than to concur in a 
thing, where the chief honour would be carried away 
others. When they were ſpoke to by the miniſtry, th 
anſwered coldly, and with great reſerve ; ſo that it was - 
5 pe 
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mities. 


The proceedings more 
lrge upon the three firlt ar- 
e, and ſome other particu- 
are contained in the fol- 
ing extract: 

The parliament having gone 
ugh the firſt reading of the 
keles, the court party moved, 


no wlll the 1ſt of November, for a 
„e particular conſideration 
the ſame, in order to ap- 


we or diſallow them; and, 


es 
- 1 begin with the“ firſt, _— 
kat the two kingdoms ſhall, 


lay 1, 1707, be united into 
- But the oppoſite party 
wed alſo, That the farther 
mſideration of the articles 
ould be delayed for ſome con- 
frable time, that the ſenti- 
tents of the parliament of 
land about the ſame might 
e known; and that the mem- 
n of parliament might con- 


® Firſt article. 
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d they would have concurred in the oppoſition ;- and, 

being between twenty and thirty in number, if the7/f 

kt themſelves againſt the union, the deſign muſt have 

continued filent, till the firſt diviſion 

them to declare ; and then they not 

joined in it, but promoted it effectually and with zeal. 

dere were great and long debates managed on the The union 

of the union WP the earls of Seafield and Stair for long de- 
the Squadrone by the earls of Rox- bated in 

archmont ; and againſt it by the dukes of Ha- the Par- 

bn and Athol, and the marquis of Annandale, The liament of 

of Athol was believed to be in a foreign correſpon- Scotland. 

, and was much ſet on violent methods. The duke of 

nilton managed the debate with great vehemence, but 

againſt all deſperate notions. 

| was reſolved not to venture all with thoſe, who ſuggeſted 

neceflity of running, in the old Scots way, into ex- 


e had much to loſe, 


ie topics (1) from which the arguments againſt the union Pebates 
re drawn, were the antiquity and ue 

ich was offered to be given up, and fold : They were de- union. 
ting from an — ſtate, and going to fink into Burnet. 


4 a de- 


ſult thoſe, whom they repre- 
ſented. However, after ſome 
debate, theſe two motions were 
let fall, and it was agreed, that 
the firſt article ſhould be read: 
but that it ſhould be allowed 
the next ſitting to debate, whe- 
ther the firſt article ſhould be 
concluded, by approving there- 
of, or not; or, if the parlia- 
ment might not, before the 
concluding thereof, begin with, 
or conclude any other of the 
articles; and, accordingly, the 
firſt article was read. The 
next day, there was a debate, 
Whether they ſhould proceed 
immediately to the conſidera- 
* tion of the firſt article of the 
union, or the ſecurity of the 
* church ?* When the vote was 
preſſed for giving the preference 
to the firlt article of the union, 
ſeveral members urged the un- 


rea- 


of their kingdom, about the 


— 
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1706. a dependency on England; what conditions ſoever might 
ky now ſpeciouſly offered, as a ſecurity to them, they coul 


reaſonableneſs of agreeing to 
an union, till they had gone 
through the treaty, and found, 
that the terms thereof were for 
the intereſt of Scotland ; for if 
they ſhould, in the firſt place, 


condition, into which Scotland 
was going to Fall by the union 
In the next fitting *, after ſon 
debate, the marquis of Annan 
dale preſented a reſolve again 
an incorporating union; and 


agree to the ſubverting the mo- 


rarchy, and ſinking the parlia- 
ment, which was the purport 
of the firſt article of the treaty 
of union; Who could tell but 
the royal aſſent might be given 
thereto, and the parliament ad- 
journed ; and fo the nation be 


many of the country-party ur 
ged, that ſuch an union was al 
together inconſiſtent with th 
honour of the Scots nation 
and deſtructive of its interet 
and concerns, both civil and 
military. Some went yet far. 
ther, affirming that this ſcheme 


united upon no terms, or, at would infallibly be an handle to 10 
leaſt, upon ſuch, as England any aſpiring prince to attempt bas 
ſhould afterwards pleale to the overthrow of the liberties I wil 
ant? This argument carry- of all Britain; for, if the par. Mor 
ng a great deal of weight, and liament of Scatland could — 1 It 
the houſe appearing generally or rather ſubvert its conſlitu- WA n* 
inclined to take the terms of the tion, it might be made a prece; un 
union previouſly into conſidera- dent for the parliament of Grear: et 
tion, the lord regiſter found Britain to do the ſame: And A 
an expedient to remove the diſ- that the repreſentatives of Scot- urg 
ficulty, by propoſing a reſolve, land, being reduced to a poor ng 
That the. houſe, in the firſt mjſerable condition, would in- nd 
© place, proceed to take the tirely depend upon thoſe, who ind 
+ firſt article of the treaty into had the purſe; and, having Uh 
© conſideration, with this pro- ſhewn ſo little concern for the WM ©! 
* viſo, that, if all the other arti- ſupport of their own conſtitution, tein 
cles of the union were not ad- it was not to be expected they ut 
« juited by the parkament, then would much regard that of any an 
the agreeing to and approving other. The duke of Hamilton 
* the ſirſt article ſhould be of no ſaid, * What ſhall we, in half Du 
effect. And that, immediately * an hour, yield what our fore- Na 
© aſter the firſt article, the par- fathers maintained with their 12 
© liament ſhould proceed to lives and fortunes for many Ea 
© an act for the ſecurity of the * ages? Are here none of the ba 
* doarine,”- diſcipline, ' worſhip, * deſcendents of thoſe worthy fa 
and government of the — * patriots, who defended the li- fa 
Das now by law eftabliſhed.* * berty of their country againlt ta 
This being approved by the all invaders; who aſſiſted the Vi 
majority, the lord- Belhaven great king Robert Bruce, to V 
a lang ſpeech, wherein * reſtore the conſtitution, and T 
he very pathetically lamented * revenge the falſhood of Eng- L 
the wee aud deſpicable * land, and hegen of BY . 
bn „ na e . [ | 


November 4 


igbt b 


coul 


cotland 
union 
T ſom 
Annan 


(hol? Where are the Doug- 
' aſſes and Campbels ? Where 
ne the peers ; where are the 
' barons, once the bulwark of 


againd 

yY be nation ? Shall we yield up 
ty ur the ſovereignty and indepen- 
Was al (dency of the nation, when we 


h the ve commanded by thoſe we 


nation ' repreſent,to preſervethe ſame, 
nteret nd aflured of their aſſiſtance 
| and fupport us? He urged a 
et far. great deal more to the fame 


*hemg 
dle to 


purpoſe ; but the court-party 
alled for a vote, which was 


tempt RY thus ſlated, Approve of the firſt 
erties micle of the union, or not, 
pat. Afore the queſtion was put up- 
— u it, the duke of Athol gave 
ſticu. WY proteſt againſt an incorpo- 
rece; Wl wing union, as contrary to 
reat- de honour, intereſt, fundamen- 
And al laws and conſtitution of the 
Scot. 2 2 4, N birth- 
poor WW 'y thi rs, the rights 
| ins nd 4 the — 
who WW id boroughs, and to the claim 
ying right, property, and liberty 
the the ſubjects: Which proteſt 
ion, BY being read, his grace took the 
they atruments thereon, and the 
any ane was adhered to by the 
ton 5 : 

half Duke of Hamilton, 

ore Marquis of Annandale, 

heir il of Erro, 

auy fl Mareſchal, 

the b of Wigtoun, 

thy of Strathmore, . 


l. Wi Ex! of Selkirk, 

tal of Kincardin, 
Viſcount of Stourmont, 
to WM Viſcount of Killyth, 


nd The lord Semple, 

ge The lord Oliphant, 
Jas The lord Balmerino, 
I} The lord Blantyre, + 
N he lord Eargany, 
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expect that they ſhould be adhered to, or religiouſly main- 1706. 
x pra a Ay where ſixteen peers and forty-five * 
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com- 
The lord Belhaven, 
The lord Colvil, 
The lord Duffus, | 
The lord Kinnaird, | 
George Lockhart of Carnwath, 


Sir James Foulis of Collington, 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, 
Sir Robert Sinclair of Longfar- 
macus, 
Sir Patrick Home of Rentoun, 
2 Sinclair, junt. of Steven 
on, | 
ohn Sharp of Hoddom, 
— Ferguſon of Iſle, 
ohn Briſban of Biſhoptoun, 
illiam Cochran of Kilmar- 
nock, 
Sir Hugh 7 of Luſs, 
J. Grahme of Ucarn, 
T. Sharp of Houſton, 
Sir Patrick Murray of Auch- 


tertyre, 

John Maney of Strawan, 
ames More of Stony wood, 

vid Beaton of Balfour, 
Thomas Hope of Rankeiller, 
Patrick Lyon of Auchterhouſe, 
James Carnegie of Phinhaven, 
David Grahme, jun“. of Fintrie, 
James Ogilvie, jun*. of Boyn, 
George Mackenzie of Inchoul - 
ter, | 
Alexander Robertſon, 
Walter Stuart, | 
Alexander Watſon, 
Alexander Edgar, 
John Black, 

ames Oſwald, 

bert Johnſtoun, 
Alexander Duff, 
Francis Molleſon, 
Walter Scott, 
George Smith, 
Robert Scott, 
Nobert Kellie, 
John Hutchinſon, BY 
7 . ' William 
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1706. commoners could not hold the balance, againſt above an 
hundred peers and five hundred and thirteen 


William Sutherland, 
Archibald Shields, 
John Lyon, 
George Spence, 
William Johnſtoun, 
John Carruthers, 
George Home, 
— Bayne, 

obert Frazer. 


Then the vote was put, = 
prove of the firſt article of the 
union in the terms of the mo- 
tion (beforementioned) yea, or 
not; and it was carried Approve 
by a majority of thirty-four 
voices. Then it was moved, 
that the liſt of all the members 
of parliament, as they voted 
pro and con, be printed, which 
was agreed to. After which an 
overture for an act for ſecurity 
of the true proteſtant religion 
and government of the church, 
as by law eſtabliſhed, within 
the kingdom of Scotland, was 
read, and afterwards paſſed by 
a majority of ſeventy-four votes. 
However the lord Belhaven 
gave in a proteſtation, import- 
ing. That this act was no va- 
* lid ſecurity to the church, in 
caſe of an incorporating u- 
nion ; and that the church 
could have no real and ſolid 
ſecurity by any manner of 
union, by which the claim 
of right was unhinged, the 
Scots parliament incorpora- 
ted, and the diſtin ſove- 
reignty and independency in- 
«© tirely aboliſhed.” To this 
proteſtation adhered the dukes 
of Hamilton and Athol, the 
marquis of Annandale, the 
earls of Errol, Mareſchal, Wig- 
coun, and others, Ir 


TCC 


commoners 
Scotlan i 


Two days after, the ſecond 
article of the union (namely, 
That the ſucceſſion to the mo- 
narchy of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain ſhall be to the 
princeſs Sophia and her iſſue} 
was read, and a motion was 
made, That the parliament 
* ſhould proceed to ſettle the 
© ſucceſhon upon regulations 
© and limitations in the terms o 
© the reſolve mentioned in the 
* minutes of the 4th of Novem- 
© ber, and not in the terms of 
© the ſecond article of the u- 
nion.“ This was warmly op- 
poſed by the court- party, who 


urged, that the parliament of el 
Great Britain would be more 50 
competent judges of what was efor 
neceſſary for the good of the WM her 
united kingdoms, than that WAN id | 
houſe. To which it was an- 
ſwered, That any limitations WM if E 
made by the parliament were WW vc 
© alterable by a ſubſequent par- 1 2 
© liament : But if, as was by ay. 
* ſome alledged, the articles of ber! 
union were to be punctually fuch 
© obſerved in all future ages, WW (i! 
© and nothing to be altered in WW (cy 
© them, without demoliſhing the rig 
* whole ſtruture ; then it fol- tom 
* lowed, that it was the gene- Wl | 
ral intereſt of all Britain to den 
have ſuch limitations as were fror 
* neceſſary to be put upon the uf. 
* ſucceſhon to the crown, in- fort 
« ſerted in the articles of union, Wi her, 
particularly in what related io i 
Scotland, whoſe repreſenta- pri 
© tives could but act precari- pro 
* ouſly in the parliament of Wl ud 
Great Britain.“ In the height WI de 
of this debate it was moved, T 
To addreſs her majeſty to — pre 
4 E- 


Second article, Nov. 14. 


Ve an 
Dners 
ftlan i 


econdW euere her the condition of 
mely be nation, and the ayerſion 
e mo- a many perſons to an incor- 
gdom WH dating union with England, 
to the nd to acquaint her with the 
iſſue) yillingneſs of the houſe to 
th * ele the ſucceſſion in the 
n 


'proteſtant line upon limita- 
ons; and, in order thereto, 
that a ſhort receſs might be 
'granted.” But this was op- 
ned, and a vote demanded 
gon the ſecond article, which 
tlaſt was ſtated. But, befqre 


e the 
ations 
ms 0 
n the 
vem- 
ns of 


e U- SY ning, the earl Mareſchal gave 
of-. 2 proteſt for himſelf and all 
who e who ſhould adhere to his 
it of wteſtation, importing, that no 
vn 6 xrſon could be deſigned a ſuc- 


eſor to the crown of that realm, 


' the ther the deceaſe of her majeſty, 
that nd — iſſue of her body, 
an- vio was ſucceſſor to the crown 


England, unleſs that in the 
were i preſent ſeflion of parliament, 
* « any other ſeſſion of this or 
1 ay enſuing parliament, during 
110 ter majeſty's reign, there were 

n conditions of government 
5 ſttled and enacted, as might 
| bo teure the honour and ſove- 
c . rignty of that crown and king- 
em, the frequency and power 
* of parliament, the religion, li- 
% terty, and trade of the nation 
* from any Engliſh or any foreign 
in. uluence. Jo this proteſtation, 
"= forty-fix members having ad- 
10 tered, it was agreed, that a 
50 lt of the members ſhould be 
— printed, as they voted, Ap- 
or Dore, or not? And that the 
* Who adhered to the proteſt, 
- ſhould likewiſe be marked. 
5 Then the vote was put, Ap- 
be. £2 ve, or not? And it was car- 
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land would be no more conſidered as formerly by fo- 1706. 
zu princes and ſtates ; Their peers would be Prey — 


ried, Approve, by fiſty- nine 


votes. 


On the 18th of November, Third ar- 


the third article (namely, that ticle. 
both kingdoms ſhall be repre- 
ſented by one and the ſame par- 
liament) falling under conſider- 
ation, the country-party en- 


deavoured to ſhew the diſho- 


nour and prejudice, that would 
ariſe to the Scats nation from 
this ſingle article, urfing, that 
* thereby they did, in effect. 
ſink their own conſtitution, 
when the Engliſh would not 
© allow the leaſt alteration in 
© theirs : That the members of 
Scotland in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment would bear fo ſmall a 
proportion to the Engliſh, that 
it could not be expected, 
* that the former ſhould ever 
* be able to carry any thing, 
© that ſhould be for the intereſt 
« of Scotland, againſt ſo great 
« a majority, who, though di- 
* vided among themſelves a- 
bout different parties, would 
« yet unite againſt the Scots, 
© to whom they all bore a na- 
* tural antipathy, That in all 
nations there are fundamen- 
* tals, which admit of no al- 
* teration by any power what- 
* ſoever. That the rights and 
privileges of parliament be- 
ing one of theſe fundamentals 
among the Scots, no parlia- 
* ment, nor any other power, 
could ever legally prohibit 
© the meeting of parliaments, 
or deprive any of the three 
« eſtates of its right of fitting 
or voting in parliament, or 
give up the rights and privi- 
* leges of parliament ; but 285 

5 « by 
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and elective: They magnified their crown with the other te 
yam) galia ſo much, that, ſince the nation ſeemed reſolved neye 


by this treaty, the parliament 
of Scotland was intirely ab- 
rogated, its rights and privi- 
leges given up, and thole of 
the parliament of Eng!and 
ſubſtituted in their place. 
That, if the parli:m:n: of 
Scotland could alter their fun- 
damentals, the Britiſh parlia- 
ment might da the fame; and 
if ſo, what ſecurity had the 
Scots for any thing {.ipulated 
in the treaty of union, with 
reſpect either to the repreſen- 
tation of Scotland in that par- 
liament, or any other privi- 
leges and immunities granted 
to Scotland? That though 
the legiſlative power in par- 
liament were regulated and 
determined by a majority of 
voices ; yet the giving up 
the conſtitution, and the rights 
and privileges of the nation, 
was not ſubject to ſuffrage, 
being founded on dominion 
and property; and therefore 
could not be legally done, 
without the conſent of every 
perſon, who had a right to 
elet, and be repreſented in 
parliament, That, by this 
treaty, not only the conſtitu- 
tion of the parliament in ge- 
neral was wholly altered, or 
rather given up, but the ba- 
rons and boroughs were ag- 
grieved in their particular 
rights and privileges. For 
ſuppofing the twenty -ſecond 
article, which limits the 
number of Scots peers, ba- 
E rons, and boroughs, ſhould 
© be rejected; yet, neverthe- 
« Teſs, the barons and boroughs 
were ſtil] deprived of their 
judicial authority, to which 


GAA Kl e ,. . . RR 2 - 


i 


they had an undoubted right — 
and of which the parliament nicle 
could not deprive their conti f 


4 

4 

tuents, without cheir own con 
« ſent. 188 though the ba- 
© rons, for their own conve 
* niency,” conſented to be te- 
* preſented by a certain numbe 
in parliament, yet they: had 
* as good a right to fit, and 
© vote, and adviſe their ſore. 
© reign, as the peers themſelves, 
whenever they pleaſed to te- 
aſſume their power, of which 
* the third and twenty - ſecond 
« articles deprived them. And, 
* laſtly, it was repreſented, that 
© the Scots members being 
* obliged to veſide ſo long in 
London to attend the Bri 
Parliament, that alone were 
ſufficient to drain Scotland ot 
* all their money in ſpecie. 
And it was moved, * That the 
* agreeing to the third article, 
in relation to the parliament 
of Great Britain, thould not 
be binding, nor have any 
effect, unleſs terms and con. 
ditions of an union of the two 
kingdoms, and particularly 
the conſtitution of the faid 
parliament, were finally ad- 
juſted and concluded, and an 
act paſſed thereupon in the 
parliament ; and that the ſais 
terms and conditions be allo 
agreed to and ratified by an act 
of the parliament of Englanc; 
the conſtitution of the parha- 
ment of Great Britain berg 
left entire, until the parlia ment 
came upon the twenty-ſecond 
article.” It was moved allo, 
to proceed to the conſideration 
of the fourth and other d 


. „ . . Wade . „ee 


er re 


right 


ament 
oniti4 
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e ba- 


onve 
e re- 
mbe 
had 
and 
ſore. 
elves, 
0 re- 
yhich 
*cond 
And, 
that 
deing 
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ruſh 
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ment 
not 


che union beſore the third; 


te conſideration of the third 
nice. After a long debate, 
note was ſtated, Approve of 
te third article, in the terms 
Ihe motion relating thereto, 
not? And it was carried 
hprore, by a majority of 


ming, the marquis of Annan- 
lie gave in a proteſt, and de- 
ted, that the narrative of the 
d of that month of November 
zoht be prefixed thereto, be- 
w both together as follows: 
. Whereas it evidently ap- 
'pears, ſince the printing, * 
ing, and conſidering the 
"articles of treaty now before 
'this houſe, that this nation 
' ſeems generally averſe to the 
incorporated union, in the 
terms now before ns, as ſub- 
'rerſive of the ſovereignty, 
fundamental conſtitution, and 
'Caim of right of this king- 
com, and as threatning ruin 
'tothis church, as by law eſta- 
'dliſted : And fince it is plain, 
tat if an union was agreed 
'toin theſe terms by the par- 
' lament, and accepted o by 
'the parliament of En land, it 
'would in no ſort anſwer the 


geaceable and friendly ends 


propoſed by an union, but 
vould, on the contrary, create 
ſach diſmal diſtractions and 
'aimoſities amongſt ourſelves, 
'and ſuch jealouſies and miſ- 
' lakes between us and our 
' teighbours, as would in- 
' rolve theſe nations into fatal 
' breaches and confuſions: 


at it was carried to proceed to 


krty-one votes. But, before 
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p ſuffer them to be carried away, it was provided, in a 
ay clauſe added to the articles, that theſe ſhould ſtill re- 


myſelf, and in the name of 
thoſe, who ſhall adhere to 
this my proteſtation, that an 
incorporating union of the 
crown and kingdom of Scot- 
landwith the crown and king- 
dom of England, and that 


both nations be repreſented 


by one and the ſame parlia- 
ment, as contained in the ar- 
ticles of the treaty of union, 
are contrary to the honour, 
intereſt, fundamental laws and 
conſtitution of this kingdom, 
is a giving up the ſovereignty, 
the birth-right oi the peers, 
the rights and privileges of the 
baro and boroughs, and 
contrary to the claim of right, 
property, and liberty of the 
ſubjects, and the third act 
of her majeſty's parliament, 
1703, by which it is declared 
high - treaſon in any of the 
ſubjecis of this kingdom, to 

uarrel, or endeavour by wri- 
ting, malicious and adviſed 
ſpeaklag, or open act or deed, 
to alter or innovate the claim 
of right, or any article there- 
of. As alſo that the ſubjects 
of this kingdom, by ſurren- 
dering the ſovereignty of par- 
liaments, are deprived of all 
ſecurity, both with reſpect to 
ſuch rights, as are by the in- 
tended treaty ſtipulated and 
agreed, and in reſpect of ſuch 
other rights, both eccleſiaſti- 
cal and civil, as are, by the 
ſame treaty, pretended to be 
reſerved to them. And there- 
fore I do proteſt, that this 
ſhall not prejudice the being 
of future Scots parliaments 


' Therefore I do proteſt for © and conventions, within the 


* king- 
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4 93 1 . . be in 
1706. main within the kingdom. They inſiſted moſt vehem 
on the danger, that the conſtitution of their church — fla 
| b 


kingdom of Scotland, at no 
time coming,” To this pro- 
teſt fifty-two members ad- 
hered. The next eighteen ar- 
ticles, from the fourth to the 
twenty-firſt, paſſed without any 
thing very remarkable; but 
before the houſe came to the 
twenty-ſecond article, which 
ſettles the number of the re- 
— — of Scotland in the 
ritiſh parliament, duke Ha- 
milton, _— aſſembled the 
leading men of the party, who 
had long oppoſed the union, 
exhorted them, Not to look 
© back upon what might have 
* been done amiſs by any 
* amongſt them, but to go for- 
* wards, and now at laſt to unite 
their efforts to ſave the nation, 
© which ſtood on the very brink. 
* of Ruin.“ After all, who were 
preſent, had declared their con- 
currence, let the conſequences 
be what they would, he pro- 
ed, * That the marquis of 

* Annandale ſhould renew his 
motion for ſettling the ſuc- 
* ceſſion of the crown upon the 
© houſe of Hanover; and, as it 
© was not to be doubted, but 
© the ſame would be rejected, 
© that then a proteſtation ſhould 
* be entered and adhered to by 
© all, who were againſt the 
* union, who, immediately af- 
© ter, ſhould in a body ſeparate 
© from the other members, and 
© leave the houſe, never to re- 
© turn again. And that, in the 
© next — a national addreſs 
* ſhould be forthwith ſigned 
© by as many hands as poſ- 
« ſible, and diſpatched to the 
© queen; urging, that, of all 


c meaſures, this was the mo 
* likely to prevail with the Eng 


* liſh to let the union drop. lk 
And then he offered the draug:W - ry! 
of the intended proteſtation . (; 
which had been put into high; 
hands by the marquis of An F 
nandale, but was thought u 55 
have been drawn up by S « ye 
James Stuart, the queen's ad . n. 
vocate. The perſons preſent Wil : 2, 
moſt of whom were profeſſedi « ««, 
Jacobites, having deſired a di « (1 
or two to take the propoſal into bete 
conſideration before they cam ons 
to a final reſolution, the duke o and 
Hamilton was, in the mean time, dar 
at no ſmall pains to convince ni6 
them of the reaſonableneſs of WM ton 
this counſel. The greateſt dif- ran 
ficulty, with ſome, was the men- you 
tioning their concurrence to ſet-WM (« | 
tle the ſucceſſion on the houſe of be 
Hanover, which they ſaid was te 
a kind of obligation upon them WW de 
to have recourſe to that family, of | 
to protect them in oppoſing the join 
union; whereas their deſign * 
was to reſtore the pretender to * 
the Throne, which they thought 100 
the preſent ferment among tie poi 
ople would much advance. ian 
o this the duke of Hamilton WW ren 
returned, That this could in 
draw no obligation upon them 9 
© to adhere to the intereſt of the of 1 
© houſe of Hanover, fince they me: 
did not proteſt againſt the mo- ver 
© tion's being rejected; and, dub 
even "hana: to it were other- wb 
* wiſe, it was not the firſt time ich 
they had made greater Sor 
* ſtretches, with a deſign, that bol 
* good might come of it, and abe 
* he hoped this would be th? bis 


« laſt, For, added he, thi 


ment! 


hold proteſtation, backed by 


e mol de ſeparation, will not only 
ic Engl « confound the Engliſh, but 
drop Wi + likewiſe encourage our coun- 
Iraugh tymen, and engage them to 
Ration ſupport us. And, for my 
to hi « part, I am of opinion, that, 
of Ani F the Engliſh do not deſiſt 
ght 18 « from proſecuting the union, 
by Sl © ve muſt haverecourſe to arms, 
's 20 «and call over the king; nor 
_ do [ doubt but the nation will 

eq 


' concur with us, to ſave them- 
' ſelves from utter ruin.“ By 
theſe a 
bons 


| a day 
al Into 
cam 
uke o 
"time; 
nvince 
eſs of 


were brought over, 


cared their approbation, pro- 
niüng to adhere to the proteſta- 
ton, which, it was taken for 


{t dit granted, the duke of Hamilton 
wen- would preſent; only the duke 
0 fe. e Athol could by no reaſons 
_ te prevailed upon to adhere to 

— the proteſtation, on account of 
F by the clauſe relating to the houſe 
vas Hanover; but he engaged to 
Se join with the reſt in leaving the 


elign i fouſe, and concerting further 


e nexfures. All things being thus 
mo adjuſted, and the next day ap- 
bs pointed for the execution, great 
— dumbers of gentlemen and emi- 
g rr rent citizens flocked that morn- 
es ng about the parliament-houſe, 
the to wait the iſſue, and, in cafe 
they af need, to aſſiſt the ſeparating - 
1 members. But all their hopes 
E vere ſoon defeated ; for the 
wh luke of Hamilton, pretending 
cus tbeſeized with a violent tooth- 
eater th, refuſed to go to the houſe. 
that Some of his friends having 
and boldly expoſtulated with him 
the about his fluctuating and am- 
hi; bvous conduct, which bore fo 


ments and conſidera- 


and at the next meeting de- 
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te in, when all ſhould be under the power of a Britiſh 1706. 
wliament: This was preſſed with fury by ſome, who were 


known 


near 2 reſemblance to that of 
his grandfather, in the reign 
of king Charles I, he was at 
laſt prevailed with to go to the 
parliament houſe; but, not- 
withſtanding all the prefling 
inſtances his friends made to 
engage him to preſent the in- 
tended proteſtation, he ſtill re- 
fuſed to do it, and only pro- 
miſed to be the firſt adherer. 
So much time was therefore 
ſpent in this private conteſt 
among the cavaliers, that the 
opportunity was loſt, and in a 
few days, great, numbers of 
thoſe who had ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed the union left the Look 
in deſpair ; ſo that, when the 
22d article came to be read 
and debated, it met with little 
or no oppoſition. Only, be- 
fore approving the firlf _ 
graph, Mr. George Lockhart 
of Carnwath entered a proteſt, 
with relation to the privileges 
of the barons; as the duke of 
Athol did another, relating to 
the ſeveral branches of that ar- 
ticle; the earl of Buchan a third, 
with relation to the rights of 
the peers; Sir Walter Stuart of 
Pardouan a fourth, in behalf 
of the peers, barons, and bo- 
roughs ; the earl of Errol a 
fifth, with relation to his here- 
ditary office of high-conſtable ; 
and the earl of Marifchal a 
ſixth, in relation to his heredi- 
tary office of earl-marſhal of 
Scotland. The earl of March- 
mont inveighed and proteſted 
in very ſevere terms againſt 
theſe proteſtations, as pre _ 
tuous, illegal, unwarrantable, 
and ſeditious; after which, the 


firſt 
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in chat nation: 


firſt paragraph of the twenty- 
ſecond — was approved by 
a majority of forty voices; and 
then the ſecond paragraph, re- 
lating to the calling the re 
ſentatives of Scotland to the 
parliament of Great-Britain, 
was alſo approved with ſome 
amendments. 

On the Sch of January it was 
moved in parliament, that the 
protelts given in the former ſit- 
ting by the duke of Athol, earl 
of Buchan, George Lockhart of 
Carnwath, and Walter Stuart, 
ſhould be neither inſerted in the 
minutes, nor printed; and the 
earl of Marchmont gave in a 
proteſtation againſt theſe four 

teſts, and the lord · chancel- 
or, the marquis of Montroſe, 
preſident of the council, the 
duke of Argyle, the marquiſſes 
of Tweedale and Lothian, and 
molt of the well effected to the 
union, adhered thereto. The 
next day, the lord Balmerino 
gave in a proteſtation againſt 
that of the earl of Marchmont, 
to which the duke of Hamilton 
and his party adhered; and 
after ſome debate it was agreed, 
that none of theſe proteits be 
inſerted at length in the minutes. 
or printed, but that they be all 
recorded in the books of par- 
liament. Then, the third para- 
graph of the twenty ſecond ar- 
ticle being approved, the re- 
maining part of the article was 
read, and after ſome reaſoning, 
and reading of the oath to 
which it relates, an overture was 
| in for an additional clauſe, 
or explaining the word limita- 
tion, meationeg in the oath ap- 
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> * known to be the moſt violent enemies to preſbytery ofa; 
g But it was done on deſign, to inflame * 


twenty ſecond article of union, 
| being 


bod 


on taken by Stat, 13 
all; III. cap. 6; as alſo 3 
averture. for exempting perſon 
in any office or employment 
Scotland, from taking the oat 
of abjuration mentioned in the 
article. A third overture w 
alſo given in for. a clauſe, im 
porting, * That, ſo long as the 
act appointing the ſacramen- 
© tal teſt ſhall continue in forc 
in England, all perſons in 
« public truſt; within the limits 
of Scotland; ſhall ſwear, and 
* ſign a- Formula thereto ſub 
joined, in manner, and under 
the y therein mention 
ed.“ After reading theſe three 
overtures, and reaſoning there- 
on, a vote was ſtarted, Approre 
of the twenty-ſecond article of 
union as explained, or not? But 
before voting it was agreed, 
that, — the vote, 
and that the article ſhouid 
thereby be approved, it ſhould 
nevertheleſs — and fret 
afterwards to proceed on the 
overtures next fitting, and to 
the parliament to give theif 
ſentiments thereon : And, it bes 
ing thereupon moved to adjourn 
the vote for approving the ar- 
ticle till next fitting, a previous 


vote was ſtated, Proceed or de- ade 
lay: And it was carried, Pro- bear 
ceed. Then the vote being put, I uder 
Approve the twenty - ſecond ar- aer 
ticle, as explained, or not, 1! Wt un 
was carried Approve. e ad 


On the 10th of January, the 
overture for exempting perſons 
in any office or employ ment in 
Scotland from taking the oati 
of abjuration, mentioned in the 


3 g 


perliſt in their oppoſition. 


ve read, and dropped, the 
ture for an additional claufe 
de twenty-ſecond article, for 
gaining the word limitation, 
mioned in the oath appoint- 
p be taken by 13 Will III. 
, 6. was again read, viz. 


the word limitation in the 
uth mentioned in the above 
picle, is only underſtood, en- 
ul of the ſucceſſion, and not 
* conditions of government 
yon the ſucceſſor ; and that 
{| perſons of Scotland, who 
uf be liable to take the oath, 
der it in that ſenſe only.” 
iter ſome debate, the vote 
by put for adding the ſaid 
ale, it was carried in the ne- 
ve, Then the third over- 
for a clauſe to be added to 
twenty-ſecond article, men- 
al in the minutes of the laſt 
ay, was again read in theſe 
bs: © And further it is a- 
peed, that, ſo long as that 
ut of the ſecond act, Anno 
u cap. 20, appointing a 
mental teſt, 1 and 
ad continue in force in Eng- 
ad, all perſons in public 


vious Whats, civil or military, with- 
r de- WW" the limits of Scotland, ſhall 
Pro- ar and fign the formula 
put, WW uderwritten, within 6 months 
d ar iter the commencement of 


be union; and all, who ſhall 


* admitted to a ablic 
, the eu thereafter, ſhall, before 
rſons Wiſe exerciſing their office of 


ul, ſwear and ſubſcribe. the 
ane; to be adminiſtered b 
a lords of the . 
Tay one of them, under the 
Ke penalties and diſabilities, 
Vor. XVI. 


like as it is declared, that, 
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of men by thoſe apprehenſions, and fo to engage 


To allay that heat, after the 
general 


© as are provided by the afore- 
© ſaid act, made in the parlia- 
ment of England.“ The for- 
mula was thus: J, A. B. do 
* ſincerely declare, in the pre- 
© ſence of God, that I own the 
« preſbyterian government of 
* the church, as by law eſta- 
* bliſhed in Scotland, to be a 
* lawful government of the 
church; and that I ſhall ne- 
© ver, directly nor indireQly, 
* endeavour the ſubverſion 
© thereof, nor any alteration in 
the worſhip, diſcipline, or go- 
© yernment of the church, as 
* by law eſtabliſhed : So help 
me, God.” But, after ſome 
debate, this clauſe was re- 
jected by a majority of thirty- 
five voices Then the twenty= 
third article of union was read, 
and, on the 13th of January, 
an overture was given in, for 
adding a clauſe thereto, in 
theſe words: With this ex- 
preſs prohibition, that none 
of the peers of Scotland ſhall 
* have perſonal protection with- 
© in Scotland, for any debt ow- 
© ing before the commence- 
© ment of the union.“ As alſo 
another overture, for addin 
a clauſe, importing, That 
the peers of that part of 
« Great-Britain, call Scot- 
© land, qualified according to 
© law, ſhould, after the union, 
© have the right to fit covered in 
the houſe of peers of Great- 
© Britain, notwithſtanding that 
© the right to give vote there- 
© in belongs only to the ſixteen 
© peers, Who were ſummoned 
in the manner appointed by 
* the preceding arte . Afﬀer 
* reaſons 


them 1706. 
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1706, general vote was carried for the union, before they ente 


wy on the conſideration of the particular articles, an 


Jan. 14. 


= 


reaſoning upon theſe two oyer- 
tures, and upon two ſeparate 
motions, the firſt in relation to 
allowing all the peers of Scot- 
land to ſit upon the trial of the 
ers of Britain ; and the other 
in relation to their precedency 
according to their patents; the 
vote was ſtated in theſe terms, 
Approve the twenty - third arti- 
cle of union, or alter, reſerv- 
ing intire the conſideration of 
the above two overtures, and 
whether the ſame ſhall be added 
to the article; and it was Car- 
ried, Approve. Then the firſt 
overture for the clauſe in rela- 
tion to perſonal Se and 
the ſecond clauſe in relation to 
all the peers of Scotland fitting 
covered in the houſe of peers of 
Great-Britain, were debated, 
and both ſeverally rejected. 
The next day, the twenty- 
fourth article was read; where- 
upon a memorial was given for 
Lyon king at arms, in relation 
to his precedency ; which being 
read and debated, it was at la 
agreed, that his rank ſhould be 


left to her majeſty. There was 


another clauſe offered to be ad- 


- ded to the twenty - fourth article, 


That the crown, ſcepter, and 
* ſword of ſtate, records of par 
* liament, and al! other records, 


« rolls, and regiſters whatſoe- 


rer, both public and private, 
general and particular, and 
* warrants thereof, continue to 
* be kept, as they are, in that 
« part of the united kingdom, 
no called Scotland; and that 
* they ſhall ſo remain in all 


times coming. notwithſtand- 


ing the union.“ Which being 
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act v 
Prepa 


read, was agreed to be add 
and was accordingly ſubjoing 
and the article, thus amend 
read over and approved ; 
was, alſo the twenty-fifth at 
cle, without any oppoſition, 
On the 15th of January, 
draught of an act, ratifying 
approving the treaty of un 
of the two kingdoms of Sc 
land and England, was gi 
in, and offered to be re 
Whereupon it was moved, tl 
the parliament ſhould firſt 
ceed to the conſtitution of 
manner of electing the rep 
ſentatives for Scotland to 
parliament of Great-Britai 
and either now determine t 
matter, or appoint a day 
that end. After debate the y 
was ſtated, © Proceed to the 
* tification of the treaty of 
on, and act for ſecurity 
* the proteſtant religion 
« preſbyterian church gove 
ment, or to the conltitut 
of the manner of erecting 
* repreſentatives of Scotlan 
But, before voting, it was 
reed, that, in caſe it ſho 
carried to proceed to the 
tification, the parliament wo 
immediately after paſſing 
act of ratification, proceed 
the conſtitution of the mant 
of electing the repreſentati 
for Scotland. 'Then the v 
being put, it was carried 
proceed to the ratification : 4 
ter which, the draught oft 
act, ratifying, approving, 2 


at length narrating the artic * ſe 
of union, as enlarged, explai "9: 
ed, and amended, and the Ar 


of ſecurity of the . 
X 11 
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red for ſecuring the preſbyterian government: By which 1706. 


Lyas declared to be the only government of that church, 
walterable in all ſucceeding times, and the maintaining it 
W declared to be a fundamental and eſſential article and 
dition of the union; and this act was to be made a part 
the act for the union, which, in the conſequence of that, 
ws to be ratified by another act of parliament in England. 
ſhus thoſe, who were the greateſt enemies to preſbytery, 
{any in the nation, raiſed the clamour of the danger that 
km of government would be in, if the union went on, to 
& a height, that by their means this Act was carried, as 
xa any human law could go, for their ſecurity : For, by 
bs they had, not only all the ſecurity that their own par- 
ment could give them, but they were to have the faith aud 
thority of the parliament of England, it being, in the ſti- 


ation, made an eflential condition of the union: The 


ming this matter ſo far was done, in hopes that the par- 
ment of England would never be brought to paſs it. This 
{was paſſed, and it gave an intire ſatisfaction to thoſe who 
diſpoſed to receive any; but nothing could ſatisfy men, 

to made uſe of this, only to inflame others. * 
he 


zan, and preſbyterian church - not derogating from the ſecu- 
nernment, was read; and, * rity provided for the church 
er ſome diſcourie, a firlt of Scotland: Which clauſe 
ing was marked thereon. © ſeemed to them not only to be 
The next day, the act was read like a blank, put into the 
krond time; and then the hands of the parliament of 
L for ſecurity of the proteſ- * England, to exact what they 
t religion, and preſbyterian * ſhould think fir, for ſecuring 
luck government, inſerted in, the hierarchy and ceremonies 
u ratified by that act, was * of their church; but alſo a 
bed with the royal Scepter. © conſent, that it be an article 
wediately after this, there and fundamental of the uni- 
$ laid before the houſe a re- on: They thetefore beſought 
entation and petition of the the high commiſſioner and the 
uch of Scotland, importing, eſtates of parhament, that 
That being informed, that there be no ſuch ſtipulation 
te parliament were paſſing or conſent for the eftabliſh- 
u act of ratification of the ment of that hierarchy and 
nicles of the treaty of union, * ceremonies, as they would 
&claring, that the parliament not involve themſelves, and 
England might provide for * the Scots nation, in guilt; and 
ie ſec;rity of the Church of as they conſulted the peace 
England, as they ſhould think * and quiet of that nation 
apelient, to take place within both in church and ſtate.” 
a kingdom of England, and An add for the ſecuriiy of tue 

S D Prelby- 


. // TC © 4 ' 


January 16. 
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1706. The party, who oppoſed the union, finding the major 
——) againſt them, ſtudied to raiſe a ſtorm without doors, to t. 
_ Addreſſes rify them. A ſet of addrefles againſt the union were { 
againſt the round all the countries, in which thoſe, who oppoſed it, 
union. any intereſt, There came up many of theſe in the na 
| of counties and boroughs, and at laſt from pariſhes. 71 
made ſome noiſe abroad, but was very little confidered the 
when it was known, by whoſe arts and practices they w 
procured. When this appeared to have little effect, p: 
were taken to animate the rabble to violent attempts, be 
Tumults at Edinburgh and at Glaſgow. About two or three the 
in Edin- ſand commoners came in arms to Dumfries, and publ. 
burgh and burnt the articles of union, and affixed on the market-c 
other pla- a declaration of their reaſons for ſo doing. Sir Pat 
ces. Johnſton, lord provoſt of Edinburgh, had been one of t 
commiſſioners, and had concurred heartily in the deſign. 
great multitude gathered about the heals and were forci 
the doors, on delign, as was believed, to murder him; | 
guards came and diſperſed them. Upon this attempt, 
privy-council publiſhed a proclamation, the next day, agai 
tumults, and gave orders for quartering the guards wit! 
the town. But, to ſhew that this was not intended to oy 
awe the parliament, the whole matter was laid before the 
and the proceedings of the privy-council were approy 
Although no perſon of diſtinction appeared among the r 
ters, yet it was no difficult matter, to gueſs from wl 
quarter that diſturbance came, ſince, at the ſame time, tl 
they inſulted the high-commiſſioner, and other well-wi 
to the union, they attended the duke of Hamilton v 
loud acclamations, as he paſſed the ſtreets to and from 
parliament. However, no other conſiderable attempt 
made after this; but the body of the people ſhewed fo mu 
ful!cnneſs, that probably, had any perfon of authority ot 
kindled the fire, they ſeemed to be of ſuch combuſti 
: 15 matte 


— 


re byte ian church-government 
in dcotlate, baving akeady 
been paſſed, this repretentation 
was, by all ſober men, looked 
pon as frivoicus and imperti- 
dent; and therefore, aſter the 
duke of Argyle had given in a 
troteſtation for his privilege of 
the firſt vote in patliament, 


which was oppoſed by a co 


ter- proteſt from the duke WF» w 
Hamilton, the act for rauh br 
and approvirg the treaty Hund 


union, &c, was approved by 
majority of one hundred? 
ten voices, and touched 
the royal Scepter. 


e "OY (1) The common people are 
q {to have been ſoenraged, that 
d the / threatened to come up in a 
ey Wl to Edinburgh, and diſſolve 
t, pa parliament. But none ſhewed 
ts, b e zeal on this occafion than 
e th . veltern ſhires, where a vaſt 


Cameronians, were willin 

renture their all to oppo 

union ; for which purpoſe 
had ſeveral meetings, di- 
kdthemſelves into regiments, 
je their officers ; provided 
mſelves with horſes, arms, 
| ammunition 3 mentioned 
eftoration of the king, as 
only means to ſave their 
try; were ſo far reconciled 
be northern parts, and epiſ- 
i party (whom they formerly 
xd on account of their differ- 
principles in religion) that 
were inclined to concert 
alures with them, and had 
hunted correſpondents in all 
*r throughout the kingdom 
bengthen and encourage 
party, and to feel the 
tof thoſe members of par- 
dent, who were againſt the 
m. There was one Cun- 
am of Echet, who had 
* very forward in promoting 
late revolution ; but upon 
peace of Ryſwick, the regi- 
at, whereof he was major, 
My broke, he went to Da- 
* and, after the ruin of that 
prize, returning to Scot- 
C he lived privately and 
aly at his country houſe. 
fad made frequent applica- 
% for an employment, but 
Wh new levies were made, 


" tie war breaking out a- 


a CO 
tuke 
rat ih ö 
reaty 
ed by 
red 7 


ed 


aber of people, and chiefly 
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utter, that the union might have caſt that nation into great 1706. 
mulſions (1). Theſe things made great impreſſions * — 
he 


gain, he could never obtain to 
provided for in the army, 
which he aſcribed to his having 
been employed by the Darien 
company, and at which he was 
not a little diſguſted. As he 
waited for an opportunity to 
ſhew his reſentment, he was 
ſoon known to the weſtern a- 
gents, and, being of the preſby- 
terian principles, intirely truſted 
by them. Having concerted 
meaſures with Mr. Briſbane of 
Biſhoptown, Mr. Cochrane of 
Kilmarnock, and Mr. Lock- 
hart of Carnwath, three ſtaunch 
cavaliers, who aſſured him, that 
the duke of Hamilton approved 
his deſign of bringing up the 
Cameronians to diſſolve the 
parliament, and that the duke 
of Athol readily undertook to 
cauſe his Highlanders to ſecure 
the paſs of Brüng, to open a 
communication with the north- 
ern parts, major Cunningham 
took a progreſs through the 
weltern ſhircs, and, by his dex- 
trous management, brought 
things to ſuch a conſiſtency, 
that ſeven or eight thouſand 
men, well armed, were ready 
to rendezvous at the town of 
Hamilton, in order to march 
forwards to Edinburgh under 
his command. But, a day or 
two before they were to meet, 
the duke of Hamilton, with- 
out acquainting any of thoſe 
who had concerted this deſign, 
ſent privately expreſſes through 
the whole country, ſtrictly re- 
quiring them to put it off till 
another time: ſo that not above 
five hundred, more forward 
than the reſt, came to the place 

Y 3 appointed, 
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1706, the duke of Queenſbetry, and on ſome about him. He ge 
by {paired af ſucceeding, and he apprehended, that his 


appointed, which intirely broke 
major Cunningham's meaſures, 
What induced the duke of Ha- 
milton to act as he did on this 
occalion, the Scotch memoria- 
liſt, who was privy to the de- 
ſign, leaves undetermined, ac- 
_y us, * That ſome ſwore 
* he had made his terms with 
the court; others ſaying, that 
* he was afraid to venture, by 
«* reaſon of his eſtate in Eng- 
land; and that the only thing 
? that was alledged in his be- 
* half, was, that he thought 
the nation was not in a con- 
f dition to carry on ſuch an en- 
f terprize at that time, becauſe 
* the Engliſh had ſent their 
* troops to the borders, and 
* more forces might ſoon be 
$ waſted over from Holland, 
and ſo the Scotch nation be 
« undone.” But Fletcher of Sal- 
ton uſed to declare to his friends, 
that this conduct of the duke 
fully convinced him of his trea- 
chery to his party. This pro- 
jet of ciffolving the parlia- 
ment, carried on by Cunning- 
ham, having miſcarried, the 
party bethought themſelves of 
another expedient to prevent the 
union. Which was (according 
to a precedent in the minority 
pf James the fifth) to invite as 
many of the barons, freehold- 
ers, and heritors, as could 
poſſibly be got, to Edinburgh, 
that they might in a body at- 
tend the lord high-commitſion- 
er, and (by a prolocutor) in- 
treat his grace, either to lay a- 
fide the intended union, or. at 
leaſt, to grant a receſs, until 
they had informed the queen of 


ton: and, being reliſhed a 


perſo 
migh 


the preſent temper and diſpoſ 
tion of the nation, and obtain 
ed an order for calling a ne 
parhament, to provide again 
the calamities that were le ˖ 
enſue: And, whether, his grac 
granted, or refuſed this de mar 
they reſolved that a nation; 
addreſs, to that purpoſe, ſhou! 
be ſigned, and forthwith fe: 
up to the queen. This counſe 
came firſt from the duke of / 
thol, and Mr. Fletcher of $a 


recommended by the duke e 
Hamilton, was generally a 
proved by the cavaliers, w} 


acquainted their friends in 18 - 
country with the deſign, 2 * 
deſired them to come private hy 
to Edinburgh, againit a cena 
prefixed day, In the mei. 


time. Mr. Henry Maul, brot 
to the earl of Panmure, wv 
pitched upon for the proloct 
tor; and the form of an addr 
to the queen concerted and 
greed to, by all who were in tl 
lecret; wherein they made 
their moſt humble ſupplicat 
to her majeſty, that the wou 
be graciouſly pleaſed to d 
countenance this treaty, 4 
call both a new parliament al 
a general aſſembly of the chur 
of that kingdom. Againlt 0 
day appointed, above five bu 
dred gentlemen were aciua 
come to Edinburgh, and mal 
more were upon the road. 
the very next day, the duke 
Hamilton acquainted thole 


concert with him, That, un 7. 
they added a clauſe to the 3 T. 
dreſs, intimating their readis T 


to ſettle the ſucceſſion - J 


the earl of great zeal in favour of the union, and who, though my 


s 
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1706. ſtep that was made, and every vote that was carried, wil f 
hoy —d with the ſame ftrength, and met with the ſame oppoſition 
both parties giving ſtrict attendance during the whole ſeflioihs the 
which laſted three months. Many proteſtations were printeſ * 
with every man's vote. In concluſion, the whole articl lan 
of the treaty were agreed to, with ſome ſmall variations, 
Death of The earl of Stair, who had all along exerted himſelf wit 


indiſpoſed, came on the 7th of January to the parliament 
houſe, and maintained the debate upon the twenty-ſeco | 
article, died ſuddenly the next night, his ſpirits being qui on 
exhauſted by the length and vehemence of the debate 
He was ſon of Sir James Dalrymple, formerly preſident « 
the ſeſſion, and afterwards created viſcount and earl of Stair 
He was ſucceeded in honour and eſtate by his fon the lor 
John Dalrymple. | 


To the lord Ormiſtoun, lord juſtice-clerk 200 oo © w te 
To the duke of Montroſe 200 oo 0 woo! 
To the duke of Athol 1000 ©0 o On 
To the earl of Belcarres — 500000 ber 
To the earl of Dunmore — 200 00 0 y 
To the lord Anſtruther — — — 300 000 


To Mr, Stuart, of Caſtle- Stuart 300 oo 0 


To the lord Frazer -— — — 100 000 
To the lord Ceſnock, now Polw — $0 000 b 
To Mr. John Campbell — — 2co Co 0 pan 
To the earl of Findlater =—— 100 00 o k d 
To Sir Kenneth Mackenzi — — 100 oo o dat 
To the earl of Glencairne — — 100 000 That 
To the earl of Kintore — m——c ꝛ⁊2co oo o K 
To the earl of Forfar — — J00 oo o * 
To John Muir, provoſt of Aire 100 oo 0 och 
To the lord Forbes — — — — 50 000 


To the earl of Seafield, lord chancellor — 490 oo 0 


To the marquis of Tweedale 1000 00 0 * 
To the duke of Roxburgh 509 00 o * 
To the lord Eliba — — 5o co 0 1 
To the lord Bamf — — — — 11 020 «| 
To major Cunningham of Echet 100 co 0 | 


To the meſſenger that brought down the union 60 09 © 


To Sir William Sh — — 30o 000 g 
To Patrick Coultrain, provoſt of Wigtoun 25 00 0 1 
2 ow Alexander Wedderburn — 75 00 o ; 
Zo the commiſſioners for equipage and 
daily allowance 1 s 1 12325 00 0 7 
20540 17 7 
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ks ſoon as the act for ratifying the treaty of union was 1706. 
ed, the next buſineſs which the parliament went upon 
s the preparing an act for ſettling the manner of electing The man. 
ſixteen peers and forty-five commoners, to repreſent ner of 


ed, 1 
olitio 
ſeſſio 


rintec 6 
— land in the parliament of Great- Britain; and on the — 
"ns, 1 of vary © the queſtion was put, Whether the ſixteen the ſixteen 
f wit uld be ſent by rotation or election? And it was , 
1 my mied by election. And then upon the queſtion, Whether 


election ſhould be by balloting, or by open election? It 
p carried for the latter. It was alſo debated, what pro- 
mon the ſhires and boroughs ſhould have of the forty-five 
wnbers, that were to fit in the houſe of commons of. 
at Britain; and it was agreed, that thirty ſhould be the 
aber for the ſhires, and fifteen the number for the bo- 
mobs, It was reſolved, that the borough of Edinburgh, 
\ itelf, ſhould have one repreſentative ; and then a ſcheme, 
viding the boroughs into fifteen diſtricts, one of which 
rs to __ one repreſentative, was given in, read, and 
mo- 
On the 31ſt of 22 the parliament proceeded to con- 
ker the motion for allowing the commiſſioners for the 
katy of union their expences ; and a reſolve was brought 
„ for allowing each nobleman twelve thouſand pounds 
kts, and each other commiſſioner ſix thouſand pounds 
der ſecretary four thouſand eight hundred pounds; and to 
ah of the three accomptants two thouſand four hundred 
nds Scots, out of the equivalent, pari paſſu, with pub- 
& debts, after the African company: which, after ſome 
kate, was approved. Then it was moved and agreed, 
That the commiſſioners for the treaty in 1702, ſhould like- 8 
ne be allowed their expences; viz. each nobleman five 
Wndred pounds; each baron three hundred pounds; and 
c borough two hundred pounds ſterling : which ſums 
ere declared to be a public debt, and referred to the 
ommittee to ſtate the ſame as ſuch. After this it was 
wed, «© That no repreſentative to the parliament of Great- 
* Britain, either for ſhite or borough, ſhould have any al- 
* lowance for their charges in attending the ſame.” But, 
ls being adjourned to the next ſitting, on the 3d of February, 
twas then reſolved, © That nothing in relation to the ex- 
" pences of the repreſentatives of ſhires and boroughs, 
* ſhould be inſerted in the act for ſettling the manner of 
_ leting the fixteen peers, and forty-five commoners.” 
Then it was moved, That at all meetings of the peers 
br eleCting their repreſentatives, ſuch pecrs as 2338 
4 «6 ent, mA 


3 
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meet and elect another in the room of the deceaſed, upon 
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& ſent, be allowed to vote by proxy; the parties bein 
“ peers, and they and their conſtituents being qualified bi 
taking the oaths required by law. And then the abſent pee cui 
© might either vote by their proxies, or by ſending up: 
&« lift ſubſcribed by them,” And, after reaſoning thereon 
it was carried for allowing proxies. Afterwards it wa 
agreed, that the meeting of the peers for the election, ſhould 
be at any place the queen ſhould appoint within the king 
dom of Letland; as alſo, that, in caſe of the deceaſe 6 
promotion of any of the forty-five commoners, to be choſen ap. 
by this ſeſſion of parliament to the parliament of Great lent 
Britain, the diſtrict, for which he was a member, upon ict 
writ directed to them for that effect, ſhould chuſe another 
in his place. And it was agreed likewiſe, that, in caſe of 
the deceaſe of any of the — peers, the peers ſhould 


writ directed to them for that purpoſe. Then it was moved 


That ſuch peers of Scotland, who were alſo peers of Eng- Wl 
land, who, after the union, ſhould be created peers one 
Great-Britain, ſhould have no vote in the election of th be 
ſixteen pcers from Scotland to the parliament of Great lo 
Britain: and, after ſome debate, it was agreed, that no 
thing, in relation to this motion, ſhould be inſerted in the - 
act. It was alſo agreed, that, when the commiſſioners fo ne 


| ſhould happen to be equal, the preſident of the meeting 


Feb. 5. 


it was reſolved, that the parliament of England ſhould fit 


boroughs, who ſhould meet for electing their repreſentatives, 


ſhould have the caſting vote ; and that the commiſſioners for 
the eldeſt borough, ſhould preſide at the firſt meeting, and 
the commiſſioners for the other boroughs by turns, as the Wil x 
boroughs were then called in the rolls of — After 

this, the act for ſettling the manner of election was ap- ; 
proved and confirmed by the touch of the royal ſcepter. j 
The fame day, a proclamation concerning the coin was 
brought in from the committee, read, voted, and approved. Wil «;. 
A few days after, the houſe proceeded to elect the reprefen- Wil 
tatives for Scotland in the firſt parliament of Great-Britain ; WW & 
and, the three eſtates having retired to their uſual places, M 
they returned, and reported their reſpective elections. As Wi 


out its period, which by the law for triennial parliaments, Bi . 
ran yet a year farther, in order to have another fefſion con- 5 
tinued of the ſame men who had made the union (ſince Bil © 
they would more readily conſolidate and ſtrengthen their 
own work) ſo, upon this ground, it ſeemed moſt propet, 
that the members to repreſent Scotland ſhould be named yy 
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| parliament there. Thoſe who had oppoſed the union, 1706. 
med their averſion to the Squadrone ſo far, that they wy 
curred with the miniſtry in a nomination, in which very 

of them were included, not above three peers, and fit- 

n commoners ; ſo that great exceptions lay againſt many 

o were nominated to repreſent that kingdom: all this 

ys very acceptable to the oppoſers of the union (a). 

The remainder of the ſeſſion was ſpent, among other The par- 
firs, in examining the accounts of the African and Indian liament 
enpany, and providing for the due application of the equi- 
aent. In diſpoſing of this ſum, great partialities appeared, 
nich were much complained of, but there was not ſtrength 
The miniſtry, and thoſe who depended 


es bein 
lified by 
nt pee 
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hereon 
it wa 
| ſhoul ( 
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eaſe 0 
choſe 
Great 
pon: 
Inothet 


o oppole them. 


aſe of 

ſhould 

pon 

noved i Theſe repreſentatives were: 
Eng. For the Loos. 

els oi The duke of Queenſherry. 

of the The earl of Seafield, chancel- 

Ireat lor, 


The marquis of Montroſe, lord- 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, 
The marquis of Tweedale. 
The marquis of Lothian, 
EARLS. 
Mar, Loudon, Crawford, Su- 
herland, Roxburgh, Wemyſs, 


it no 
n the 
TS for 
tives, 
veung 
rs for 


and leren, Stair, Roſeberry, Glaſ- 

the pw, lay, 

After For the Barons, 

ap- W. Niſbet, of Durletoun. 

pter. jokn Cockburne, jun. of Ormi- 
was ſtoun. 

* ar W. Ker, of Greenhead. 


dr John Swintoun, of that IIk. 


ea W. Bennet, of Grubbet. 
ain; Archibald Douglas, of Cavers. 
ces, Mr. J. Murray, of Bowhill. 


\s 8 J. Pringle, of Haining. 


d fit I V. Morleſon, of Preſton- 
nts, Grange. 

on- Ceo. Baillie, of Jerviſwood. 
ince John Johnſtoun, of Weſler- 
"= hall. 

nei BY u. J. Stuart, of Sorbie. 

p ) M. F. Montgomery, of Griſtan. 
| by W. Dalrymple, of Glenmure. 
inc i Lr R. Pollock, of that 11k. 


lohn Halden, of Glenargies. 
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n them, moved for very extravagant allowances ta thoſe 


who 


Mungo Graham, of Gorthy. 

Sir D. Ramſay, of Balmain. 

Sir Tho. Burnet, of Leys. 

W. Seatoun, jun. of Pitmed- 
den. 

Alexander Grant, of that IIk, 
jun. 

_—_ Roſs, of Kilravock. 

Sir K. Mackenzie, of Cromarty. 

385. J. Campbel, of Mammore. 

Sir J. Campbel, of Auchin- 
brek. - 

Ja. Campbel, of Arkinlaſs. 

Ja. Halyburton, of Pitcurr. 

A. Abercrombie, of Glaſſoch. 

A. Douglafs, of Eagleſhaw. 

John Bruce, of Kinroſs. 

For the Bokoucus, 

Sir Pat. Johnſtoun. 

Lieut. col. John Erſkine. 

Hugh Montgomery. 

James Scot. 

Sir John Erſkine. 

Mr. P. Moncreif, of Ready. 

Sir Andrew Home. 

Sir Peter Halket. 

Sir James Smollet. 

Sir David Dalrymple. 

Mr. John Clerk. 

Mr. Patrick Ogilvie. 

George Allardice. 

Daniel Campbel, Eſq; 

Mr, Alexander Maitland. 
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3 treaty; and they made large allotments of ſome public deb 
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THE HISTORY 
who had been employed in this laſt, and in the forms 


that were complained of as unreaſonable and unjuſt; þ 
which a great part of the ſum was diverted from anſwerin 
the end for which it was given. This was much oppoſ 
by the Squadrone; but as the miniſters promoted it, an 


il one 

thoſe who were to get by it, made all the intereſt they cou in i 
to obtain it (ſome ſew of them only excepted, who, as be N 
came generous patriots, ſhewed more regard to the public « 1 
than to their private ends) fo thoſe who had oppoſed th hay 
union, were not ill pleaſed to ſee this ſum ſo miſapplied Ws anc 
hoping, by that means, that the averſion which they endes WW of i 
voured to infuſe into the nation againſt the union, would b Th 
much increaſed ; therefore they Tet every thing go as th ie 
miniſters propoſed, to the great grief of thoſe who wiſheWi we 
well to the public (a). he ni 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being ended, the high - com ver 
miſſioner went to the parliament-houſe in great ſolemnity ved 
being attended by the whole troop of life-guards, and a e 


the nobility 


and gentry in their coaches, and, having touched 
with the royal ſcepter ſeveral acts, made the following ſpeech 
to the parliament : 


| My lords and gentlemen, 
ec T H E public buſineſs of this ſeſſion being now over, it 
ce is full-time to put an end to it. I am perſuaded 
< that we and our poſterity will reap the benefit of the 


&* union of the two kingdoms ; and, I doubt not, bas 
cc l$ 


George Baillie, of Jerviſwood. 
John Halden, of Glenargies. 
ohn Bruce, of Kinroſs. 


(a) The commiſſioners ap- 
Pointed (June 6, 1707) under 
the ſeal of Great-Britain, for 


managing the equivalent, were: 

Sir Andrew Hume. 

William Dalrymple, of Glen- 
mure, Eſq; 

Sir Robert Sinclair, of Steven. 
ſon. 

Sir Thomas Burnet, of Leys. 

Sir John Erſkine, of Alva. 

__— Campbel, of Aberur- 


Sir John Swintoun, of Swin- 
toun. 

Sir James Smollet, of Bowhill. 

Sir Patrick Johaſtoun, late pro- 
voſt of Edinburgh. 

Sir Francis Grant, advocate, 


illiam Seaton, of Pitmedden, 


un. 
John Clark, of Pennycook, jun. 
Alexander Abercromby, of 
Glaſſoch. 
Mungo Graham, of Gorthy. 
John Pringle, of Haining. 
John Graham, of Dougalſton. 
Douglaſs, of Kollhead. 
Daniel Campbel, of Arntennet, 
Eſqrs. 
Sir John Cope, Knt. 
Jacob Reynardſon. 
John Bridges. 
James Houblon, Eſqrs. 
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his parliament has had the honour to conclude it, you 1706. 
will, in your ſeveral ſtations, recommend to the people.. 
« of this nation a grateful ſenſe of her majeſty's —— | 
« and great care for the welfare of her ſubjects, in bringin 
s this important affair to perfection; and that you wi 
«promote an univerſal deſire in this kingdom, to become 
« one in heart and affections, as we are inſeparably joined 
in intereſt with our neighbour nation. | 
My lords and gentlemen, 
I have a very deep ſenſe of the aſſiſtance and reſpect I 


ed the have met with from you in this ſeſſion. of parliament ; 
plied . and I ſhall omit no occaſion of ſhewing, to the utmoſt 
endea of my power, the grateful remembrance I have of it.” 

uld b The parliament being adjourned to the 22d of April, the 


like returned to the queen's palace in the ſame ſolemnity as 
k went to the houſe, and gave a ſplendid entertaintment to 
he nobility and gentry. The day before, the draught of a 
kter from the parliament to the queen was brought in, 
weed, and approved; and, the duke having thus dagpüy 
cluded this ſeſſion, and ſurmounted all the difficulties 
mich he met with, he fet out, a few days after, for Lon- 
bn, where he arrived the 16th of April, being met ſeveral 
tiles out of town by many noblemen and gentlemen in 
their coaches, to the number of above forty, and by near 
bur hundred perſons on horſeback. The next morning he 
wited upon the _=_ at Kenſington, where he was very 
jciouſly received. | 
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The 1 050 ſeſſion of the queen's ſecond parliament.— Debate i 
the houſe of lords about the union.—The queen's ſpeech al; 
it.—Debates about the articles of it.—A bill for enafling il 
union. Queens ſpeech at paſſing the union bill, —{ll uſe x 
the 4th and 6th articles prevented. — Remarks on the union. 
The parliament reviv'd by proclamation. Changes and pri 
motions, —Convocation would have oppoſed the union, but pr: 
vented. — Expectations of the next campaign not anſwered. 
Milaneſe evacuated. — Affairs of Spam.—The battle of Al 
manza.— Affairs of Germany.—The duke of Marlboro 
goes to the king of Sweden, — His charafter—and proceeding 
Campaign in Italy, —Congueſt of Naples, — Deſign ups 
Toulon fails. — Remarks on it, —Sir Cloudefly Shovel drownet 
— Affairs at fea. —King of Pruſſia adjudged prince of Ne: 
chatel.— Marriages of the kings of Spain and Portugal. 
An attempt to carry off the dauphin. — Affairs of Ireland. 
Proceedings with regard to Scotland. A new party al . 
court, —The firſt parliament of Great- Britain, —ComplainW« n 
of the admiralty. — Reſolutions to make the union more e 
plete. —AA of ſecurity repeal'd.— Debate about the affairs .d 
Spain.—The queen addreſſed to make peace without the ri. 
tution of Spain. The French prephets.—Correſpondence wit! 
France diſesver d. Gregg tried and executed. — Inquiry i 
the affairs of Spain. Proceedings about Scotland. — Hari) 
quits, and is ſucceeded by Boyle. Deſcent upon Scotland dt. 
fign'd. — Preparations againſt it.— Remark on the variation! 


the queen's flile in her ſpeeches. —E nelifh forces march b Wh en 
land.— Report ſpread by the French. Parliament diſſilved. H 
Death and character of Sir Edward Seymour. The hl (Þ 
privy-council of Great- Britain.—=Lord Griffin ordered fir Mb 
execution, but repricved. — The duke of Marlborough get, 
to H:lland. 11 
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T was the general opinion, and perhaps the firſt reſolu- 
tion of the court, that the parliament of England ſhould 
wt fit, till that of Scotland had finiſhed the affair of the 
non; but, that drawing into a great length, and the 


Y 
D 


bates 1 


ter prorogued. to the 3d of December, met that day at 
Weſtminſter ; and the queen, being come to the houſe of 
res with the uſual ſolemnity, made the following ſpeech 
p both houſes : 
My lords and gentlemen, 

« [ Hope we are all met together 'at this time with hearts 
truly thankful to almighty God, for the glorious ſuc- 
s cefſes with which he has bleſſed our arms and thoſe of 


* our allies, through the whole courſe of this year; and 
ala vith ſerious and Ready reſolutions to proſecute the ad- 
ng 8" rantages we have gained, till we reap the deſired fruit 
9% cf them in an honourable and durable peace. 


non. 
id ert 
ut pre 
222 


The goodneſs of God has brought this happy proſpect 
{© much nearer to us, that, if we be not wanting to 
& ourſelves, we may, upon good grounds, hope to ſee ſuch 
* balance of power eſtabliſhed in Europe, that it ſhall no 


of 4 longer be at the pleaſure of one prince to diſturb the re- 
e poſe, and indanger the liberties of this part of the world. 
ci; A juſt conſideration of the preſent poſture of affairs, 
g of the circumſtances of our enemies, and the good diſpo- 


JUNE 
Neuf 
gal. 


nd, 
% at 
plaunt 
cem 
airs 0 


* 2nd animate us to exert our utmoſt endeavours at this 
i critical conjuncture. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 

As I am fully perſuaded you are all of this mind, fo I 
* muſt earneſtly deſire you to, grant me ſupplies ſufficient for 
carrying on the war next year in ſo effectual a manner, 
* that we may be able to improve every where the advan- 


1 Ye. * tages of this ſucceſsful campaign. And I aſſure you, I 
a ball make it my buſineſs to fee all you give applied to 
Ar * thoſe ends with the greateſt care and management. 

7. 2 My lords and gentlemen, 


In purſuance of the powers veſted in me by act of par- 
* lament, both in England and Scotland, I appointed com- 


K nifioners to treat of an union between the two kingdoms. 
d though this be a work of ſuch a nature, as could 
7 M not but be attended with great difficulties, yet ſuch has 
2 been the application of the commiſlioners, that they have 


IT © 


« concluded 


& ſition of dur allies, muſt needs excite an uncommon zeal, 
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The ſe- 
cond ſeſ- 
ſion of 


the ſecond 


ueen's occaſions not admitting of delays, the parliament of parlia- 
land, which, on the 21ſt of November, had been fur- ment of 
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00 cedings.” 
. This ſpeech was received with uncommon applauſe bot 


e and management in the application of the public ais 


in a body, attended the queen with their congratulatory ad 
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tc concluded a treaty, which is at this time before the pa 
tc liament of Scotland; and, I hope, the mutual advantag 
of an intire union of the two kingdoms will be found 
4 apparent, that it will not be long before I ſhall have x 
opportunity of acquainting you with the ſucceſs which 
ec has met with there. non 

c Your meeting at this time being later than uſual, ber 4 
cannot conclude, without earneſtly recommending to yol's ta 
to give as much diſpatch to the public affairs, as the u. & 
ture of them will admit, it being of the greateſt cones be 
c quence, that both our friends and our enemies ſhould | 
<« fully convinced of your firmneſs, and the vigour of yo 


within and without doors; and, two days after, each houſe 


drefſes. The lords, in particular, took notice of 
* univerſal joy and ſatisfaction, upon the public declaratio 
© which her majeſty, in concert with the States-general 
« made to the miniſters af the other conſederate princes 
<« ;that no negotiations of peace ſhould be entered into, b 
& in conjunction with all themembers of the grand alliance 
& which generous method would prevent the indirect ant 
dangerous practice of the common enemy; put a ſtop tt 
* clandeftine and corrupt tranſactions; and muſt not on 
<< remove all preſent jealouſies from the allies, but creat 
in them a laſting confidence and reliance on her majeſty' 
«© honour and juſtice.” This was intended to keep t 
queen ſteady to the meaſures, which had been ſuggeſted 9 
her by. the duke of Marlborough and the lord-treaſurer G 
dolphin, upon a-well-grounded ſurmiſe, that Mr. fecretar 
Harley, who had, by this time, inſinuated himſelf very deey 
into the queen's confidence, endeavoured to infuſe pacifi 
counſels ; which were more agreeable to the queen's tem 
per, and more ſuitable to his own ambitious defigns, The 
commons, on their part, paſſed alſo a compliment on the 
miniſtry, by telling the queen, That the experience the) 
„had of the prudent adminiſtration, and the great care 


ESSE EEERTSEFSELR. 


< encouraged them to aſſure her, that they would chear 


« fully give ſuch ſpeedy and effectual ſupplies, as, by 114, 
< continuance of God's bleffing upon her arms, mig" aon 
« eſtabliſh the ballance of power in Europe by a fafe, ho of 
« nourable, and laſting peace.” To both theſe addreſſes wn i 
te queen returned very gracious anſwers. 1 * 

| uſual 
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purſuant to their promiſe, the commons proceeded on the 1706. 
pl with all imaginable diſpatch, In leſs than a week 
hey voted. the neceſſary ſums for the fleet and army, granted Supplies 
u aid of four ſhillings in the pound upon all Loads, and granted 
watinued the duties upon malt. Upon preſenting theſe | 
none y bills, the ſpeaker of the commons made a ſpeech to 
kr majeſty, importing, "That as the glorious victory ob- The 
6 tained 2 duke of Marlborough. at Ramillies was eu- e . 
o ſurpriſing, that the battle was fought before it could ſpeech on 
$ be thought the armies were in the field; fo it was no leſs that mo- 

{ ſurpriſing, that the commons had granted ſupplies to ber pon | 
s majeſty, before her enemies could well know that her ili 47 C. 


„ parliament was fitting.” And the queen, on her part, 
nde a ſpeech to both hGuſes, wherein having repeated to 
hem “ her great ſatisfaction in their ſeveral addreſſes, in 
the zeal they had expreſſed in them for her ſervice, and 
* the common Cauſe of Europe, which could not fail of 
being a great encouragement to all their allies, and in 
the notice they had taken of the eminent ſervices of the 
duke of Marlborough ;”” ſhe thanked the «© commons, in 
* very particular manner, for the mbre than uſual. diſ- 


patch of the bills of ſupply.” (a) | 


a) The creations and pro- Hinton St. George in the coun- 
notions at this time were as ty of Somerſet, earl Poulet ; 
flows : Towards the middle Sidney, lord Godolphin, lord- 
December the queen was high-treaſurer of England, viſ- 
flaſed to create Henry, earl count Rialton, and earl of Go- 
> Kent, Wan in of dolphin in the county of Corn 
kt houſhold, viſcount Gode- wall ; Hugh, lord Cholmondely, 
ick in the county of Hereford, viſcount Malpas, ' and earl of 
aof Harrold in the county of Cholmondely in the county of 
lord, and marquis of Kent. Cheſter; Henry, lord Walden, 
| few- days after her majeſty ſon and heir apparent of Henry, 
W alſo: pleaſed to create Ro- earl of Suffolk, baron of Cheſ- 
ect, earl of Lindſey, lord-great- terfield in the county of Eſſex, 
damberlain of England, mar- and earl of Bindon in the coun- 
tus of Lindſey in the county ty of Dorſet; the lord - keeper, 
Lincoln; Evelyn, earl of a peer of this kingdom by the 
npfton, marquis of Dorcheſ- name and title of William, lord 
in the county of Dorſet; Cowper, baron of Wingham in 
Thomas, lord Wharton, viſ- the county of Kent; and Sir 
dont Winchendon in the coun- Thomas Pelham, Bart. likewiſe 
f of Bucks, and earl of Whar- a peer by the name and title of 
vn in the county of Weſtmore- lord Pelham, baron of Laugh- 
kad; John, lord Poulet, of ton in the county of Suſſex. - 
Ol. XV J. & Z 
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ken at the 
battle of 

— jo 
Gallah all. pointed a general thankſgiving for the great ſucceſſes of he 
Dec. 19. 
Thankſ- 


giving 


obſerved. 
Det. 31. 


Debate in Hitherto every thing had gone very ſmoothly in bot 
the houſe houſes of parliament; but, on the 10th of January, the 


of Lords a 
eee earl of Nottingham acquainted the houſe of peers, that he 


union. 


Pr. H. L. 


II. 166. 


frons. At the requeſt of the city of London, ſhe ordered 
The ſtan- that the ſtandards and colours taken at the battle of Ramil 
dards ta- lies, and which were lately brought from the Netherlands 
ſhould be put up in Guildhall, as trophies of that victory 
This was done with great ſolemnity on the 19th of Decem 


parliament, the great officers of ſtate, the judges, and othe 


mon upon this occaſion. The ſame day both houſes ad 
journed themſelves to the 7th of January, and at thei 
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The queen cloſed the year with two triumphal proce 


ber, Soon after the queen having, by proclamation, ap 


arms, and thoſe of her allies, the laſt campaign, ſhe went 
to the cathedral of St. Paul's, attended by both houſes of 


public” officers. The biſhop of Saliſbury preached the ſer 


meeting again the commons thanked the biſhop for his 
ſermon. =o , 


had ſomething of great conſequence to lay before them 
and therefore deſired; that they would name a day to receive 
it in a full houſe. The lords having appointed the Tueſda 
following, and ordered their members in and about Londo 
to attend; the earl of Nottingham, in a ſet-ſpeech, repre 
ſented to them, "Phat the union of the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland was a matter of the higheſt impor 
* tance, and a work of fo much difficulty, that all the at 
* tempts that had been made towards it in the laſt century 
&« had proved ineffectual. That, the parliament of Scot 
« land having thought fit to ſecure the prefbyterian church 
„ government in that kingdom, it became the wiſdom of 
«+ the parliament of England to provide betimes againſt the 
« dangers, with which the church, by law eftabliſhed, was 
e threatened, in caſe the union was accompliſhed. Ane 
<< therefore he moved, that an addreſs be preſented to th 
% queen, humbly to deſire her majeſty, that the proceed- 
<< ings, both of the commiſſioners for the treaty of union, 
e and of the parliament of Scotland, relating to that matter, 
& be laid before them.” Ie was ſeconded by the earl o 


Rocheſter, who declared, That he was for an union, and 
had been fo for twenty years paſt ; but that he had a few 
„ doubts in the matter, and therefore was for entering upon 
<« the debate of that important affair as ſoon as poſſible.“ 
The duke of Buckingham ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, ad- 
ding, „ That the union of both kingdoms had been upon 


« the 
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« weighty a matter, which took up ſo much time and la- 
lands « hour before, ſhould now be compleated in a few days, 
Qtory i therefore he was for taking it forthwith into conſidera- 
cem tion.“ but . | 
ly ap The treaſurer Godolphin anſwered, * That this affair 
hei was not yet ripe for them to debate; and that they need 
wen not doubt, but that her majeſty would communicate to 
ſes off « the parliament of England all the proceedings relating to 
other the union as ſoon as that of Scotland ſhould have gone 
ſer through with it.” The lords Wharton, Sommers, and 
"MF Halifax ſpoke on the ſame fide, and urged, „ That it 
thei « was an honour to this nation, that the treaty of union 
r hig, ſhould firſt come ratified from the parliament of Scot- 
„land; and that then and not before, was the proper time 
both « for the lords to take the ſame into conſideration.” The 
tha uber party finding, that they were too weak to carty a 
it he queſtion, the earl of Nottingham's motion was dropped. 
em Though the grant of the ſupplies went on quicket than 
ewe uſual, there was one particular, to which great objections 
day vere made. When ſeveral accounts and eſtimates were 
don ud before the commons, in relation to monies, either ad- 
Pre ranced to the duke of Savoy and king Charles of Spain, or 
15 oi expended in the expedition under the earl Rivers, it was 
Por bund that theſe extraordinary ſupplies amounted to about 
acht hundred thouſand pounds more than had been provided 
for by parliament. Some complained of this, and faid, if 
iminiſtry could thus run the nation into a great charge, and 
expe the parliament muſt pay the reckoning, this might 
ine very ill conſequences. But it was anſwered, a mini- 
ty deſerved public thanks, who had followed our advan- 
les with ſuch vigour: If any thing was raiſed without 
neceſſity, or ill * under pretence of ſerving the pub- 
le, it was very reaſonable to enquire into it, and to let it 
all heavy on thoſe who were in fault: But, if no other ex- 
eption Jay to it, than becauſe the matter could not be fore- 
ken, nor communicated to the parliament before thoſe ac- 
adents happened that occaſioned the expence, it was a very 
juſt diſcouragement, if miniſters were to be quarrelled 
ith for their care and zeal: So it was carried by a majority 
20M two hundred and fifty voices againſt one hundred and five, 
© lt the ſeveral ſums, for the extraordinary ſervices of the 


ad- hear 1706, had been expended for the preſervation of the 
; Z 2 duke 


« the anvil fince the acceſſion of king James I. to the Eng- 1706. 
« liſh throne; and as it could not be expected, that fo wound 
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1906. duke of Savoy, for the intereſt of king Charles of Spair 

a againſt the common enemy, and for the ſafety and honow 

of the nation. All the other ſupplies (and among them the 

equivalent for Scotland) were given and lodged on good 

| funds, ſo that no ſeſſion of parliament had ever raiſed { 
« much, and ſecured it fo well, as this had done. 

1706-7. By this time the act of the parliament of Scotland, fo 

ratifying the treaty of union, was ſent up to Londo 

Upon which the queen ( Jan. 28 ) came to the houſe c 


peers, and made the following ſpeech to both houſes: * 
. s 0 m 
« My lords and gentlemen, th 


The 6 
ueens Hine acquainted you, at the opening of this ſeſſion li 
Sond cc that the treaty for an union between England and of 
concern « Scotland, which had been concluded here by the com 
ing the « miſſioners appointed for that purpoſe, in purſuance q de 
union. „ the powers given by the parliaments of both kingdoms * th 
2 H. C. . was then under conſideration of the atliament of Scot i d 
33. « land; 1 can now, with great carisfation, inform youll. ' 

« that the ſaid treaty has been ratified by act of parliamenW. 

6 in Scotland, with ſome additions and alterations, (eſs 

„] have directed the treaty, agreed to by the commilM® © 

« ſioners of both kingdoms, and alſo the act of ratificatiof wh 

e from Scotland, to be laid before you; and I hope it wii "+ 


« meet with your concurrence and approbation, Tt 

IRR" ame, 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, * 

: « Tt being agreed by this treaty, that Scotland is to haviurc 


© an equivalent for what that kingdom is obliged to con of 
ce tribute towards paying the debts of England, I muſt bon; 
“ commend to you, that, in caſe you agree to the treaty lex 
« you would take care to provide for the payment of ti. Ca 


« equivalent to Scotland accordingly, ma 
I blved 
“ My lords and gentlemen, oy 


«© You have now an opportunity before you of puttin re e 
« the laſt hand to a happy union of the two kingdoms Wh fund 
« which, I hope, will be a laſting bleſſing to the whol eption 
c iſland, a great addition to its wealth and power, and tong 
« firm ſecurity to the proteſtant religion. be ge 

„The advantages, which will accrue to us all from ay... 
„ union, are fo apparent, that I will add no more, but th: here 


« [ſhall look upon it as. a particular happineſs, if thi 
c gre: 
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« great work which bas been ſo often attempted with- 1709-7. 
« out ſucceſs, can be brought to perfection in my r 
The commons being returned to their houſe, the lord The arti- 
(oningſby, by the queen's command, preſented to thecles of 

wouſe the articles of union agreed upon by the commiſ- 


> them, and a copy of the minute-book of the proceedings of com. 
f the commiſfioners, which were ordered to be printed, mons. 
Then a motion being made by the tory party, and the 
weſtion being put, That an addreſs be preſented to her 

« majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed to give orders, that 

the minutes of the proceedings of the former commiſ- 
ſioners, appointed in the firſt year of her reign to treat 

" of an union, be laid before the houſe;”” it paſled in the 
ezative. It was afterwards reſolved, That an addreſs 

de preſented to her majeſty, returning her the humble 
thanks of the houſe for her moſt gracious ſpeech that 

i day to both houſes of parliament, and for communicating 

"to this houſe the articles of union, and the act of parlia- 

ment in Scotland for ratification thereof.” Which ad- 

leſs being preſented by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

te queen anſwered, © That ſhe was well pleaſed, that 

* what ſhe had done was ſo much to the ſatisfaction of 

* that houſe.” 

The treaty of union, and the proceedings relating to the A bill for 
ime, having been likewiſe communicated to the houſe of ſecurity 
ers, their Jordſhips, upon the archbiſhop of Canterbury's f the 
notion, ordered a bill to be brought in for the ſecurity of the church. 
duch of England; which being read a ſecond time on the pri H. L 
x of February (the queen and prince. being preſent) a que- 1 8 
ton was put, Whether it ſhould be an inſtruction, by the 
leave of the houſe, to inſert in the bill the act made 2 
Car. II, intitled, An act for the preventing dangers, which 
may happen from popiſh recuſants.” Which was re- 
lived in the negative, by a majority of ſixty three voices 
painſt thirty-three, After which their lordſhips went thro? 
de bill, by which all acts, paſſed in favour of the church, 
dere declared to be in full force for ever; and this was made 
fundamental and effential part of the union. Some ex- 
eptions were taken to the words of the bill, as not to 
ng as the act paſſed in Scotland ſeemed to be, ſince 
de government of the church was not declared to be 
nalterable; but they were judged more proper, ſince, 
here a ſupreme lg laune is once acknowledged, nothing 

Tony F 2 3 Can 


union pre- 


ners, the act of parliament in Scotland for the ratification * | 
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6. can be unalterable. This bill had a quick paſſage thr Addi 
7 both houſes, and received the royal aſſent (x) a 6 in 
Debate in On the 4th of February, the commons, in a committee Ms tr: 
the houſe of the whole houſe, conſidered of the articles of union, le 
of com- and act of ratification of the parliament of Scotland; and, N. th 
mons a- Mr, Compton being choſen chairman, Mr. Charles Czſar te 
bout the opened the debate, and raiſed ſome objections againſt the . co 
union. union. He was ſeconded by Sir John Packington, who . w. 
Pi. E. C. made a ſpeech, importing, That the buſineſs of the uni- on 
% on, that was now before them, being of the higheſt im- ob 

t portance, required therefore the moſt deliberate conſidera- N cf 

« tion, That, with relation thereto, people without doors {Ws fei 

had been, for a long time, tongue tied by a ſpecial order N ki 

of council; which not reaching them within theſe walls, N. w 

„ he would very freely impart his thoughts about it. That, “ th 

“for his own part, he was abſolutely againſt this incorpora- “ an 

ting union, which, he ſaid, was like marrying a woman th 

4 againſt her confent; an union, that was carried on by“ be 

« corruption and bribery within doors, by force and violence th 

«© without,” Many members taking offence at this bold th 
expreſſion, which highly reflected both on her majeſty's MM ch 
miniſters, and the Scots commiſſioners and parliament, Sir len 

John Packington ſaid, “ He was told, that in Scotland ed 

$ they ſaid, the union was carried on by bribery and force: “u. 

| | Adding, “ th 

« th 

(1) Dr. Calamy fhas the fol. thy perſons actually have don ab 

Jowing obſervation on this act: it: But the government by this pot 

The thus confirming the act of ſettlement of all things in the « of 
uniformity, and the eccleſiaſti- church as they were to perper «In 

cal conſtitution here in Eng- tuity, and embodying this let-W'* lat 

land, in all particulars, upon tlement with the union, andi be 

the preſent foot, for perpetuity, making it a fundamental parti pr 

was reckoned by the diſſenters of it, has quite ſilenced that « me 

to make their way the clearer, plea, and made it as ſenſeleſs toll; Fr 

fince all hopes of a further re- urge it, as it would be weak to, 4 

formation of the conſtitution (of regard it. So that hencefor- . e 

which there is ſo mach necd) ward all, that are convinced, | of 

were hereby taken away. The that a farther reformation is Caf 

old puritans many of them fell in needful, and that it is their duty Was { 

with the eſtabliſhed church, in in their places to purſue it, are“ TI 

hope of that way 1 bound in conſcience to keep at ret 

to a farther reſormation: And a diſtance from that church, 0 po 

they, that adhere to their prin- which has (as much as in it lies a $4, 

cipies, have, ſince the reſto- barred all avenues of farther ed 

ration, been often preſſed to light, and determined by a las. - 

imitate their example, and fall 4 


in with the eſtabliſned church, 
with that view; and ſome wor- 


that it will be, as it is, for 
ever. 
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rough adding, That: the promoters thereof, in thus baſely giv- 1706.7. 
7, ing up their -independent conſtitution, had actually 1 3 ; 


nittee M* trayed the truſt repoſed in them; and therefore he would 
nion, Ms leave it to the judgment of the houſe to conſider, whe- 
and, W* ther, or no, men of ſuch principles were fit to be admit- 
"zſar ted to fit amongſt. them? That, among the many in- 
t the MW conveniences and irreconcilable contradictions this union 
who was liable to, he would only take notice of this material 
uni-, one, viz. that her majeſty, by the coronation oath, was 
im- obliged to maintain the church of England, as by law 
dera- W* cftabliſhed ; and bound likewiſe by the ſame oath, to de- 
doors . fend the preſbyterian kirk of Scotland in one and the ſame 
order kingdom. Now, faid he, after this union is in force, 
alls, N, who ſhall adminiſter this oath to her majeſty ? It is. not 


the bufineſs of the Scots, who are incapable of it, 
zora- Ws and no well-wiſhers to the church of England. It is 
"man then only the part of the biſhops to do it. And can it 
n by be ſuppoſed thoſe reverend perſons will, or can, act a 
lenceM* thing ſo contrary to their own order and inſtitution, as 
bold thus to promote the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian 
eſty'sMW* church-government in the united kingdom?“ He urged 
, Sir likewiſe, ++ That, the church of England being eſtabliſh- 
andi cd jure divino, and the Scots pretending, that their kirk 
ce: (vas alſo jure divino, he could not tell how two nations, 
ling, that claſhed in ſo eſſential a point, could unite: And 
therefore he thought it proper to conſult the convocation 
about this critical point.” Colonel Henry Mordaunt, in 
oppoſition to Sir John Packington, ſaid, That he knew 
of no other jure divino but God Almighty's permiſſion : 
« In which ſenſe it might be ſaid, that the church of Eng- 
land, and the kirk of Scotland, were both jure divino; 
* becauſe God Almighty had permitted, that the firſt ſhould 
prevail in England, the other in Scotland: And that the 
member, who ſpoke laſt, might, if he thought fit, con- 
* ſult the convocation for his own particular inſtruction ; but 
that it would be derogatory to the rights of the commons 
of England to adviſe, on this occaſion, with an inferior 
C afſembly, who have no ſhare in the legiſlature.” Little 
duty as faid in anſwer to this ſpeech, only ſome members moved, 
, areW* That the firſt article of the treaty, which implies a pe- 
P ©" © remptory agreement to an incorporating union, be poſt- 
arch, poned; and that the houſe ſhould proceed to the con- 
lies). ſideration of the terms of that intended union, contain- 


— «ed in the other articles.” This motion being rejected 
for?) great majority, ſeveral members of the high-church, 


24 party 
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party went out of the houle 3- whereupon the firſt, ſecond 


Gennes third, and fourth articles of the treaty were read and ap 


proved without oppoſition; and, on the. 8th of February, 
the commons, in a committee of the whole houſe, went 
through and approved the remaining articles. The onl 
objection raiſed by the tory-party on this. laſt occaſion was 
that the commons went poſt-hafte in a buſineſs of the high 
eſt importance: to which it was anſwered, 4+ That deli 
<« beration 3 ſuppoſeth doubts and difficulties ; but 
cc no material objections being offered againſt any of th 
« articles, there was no room for delays (1).” However, 
as the debates about the union laſted but a few days (fc 
they began the 4th of February, and the whole treaty was 
approved the 11th) it was thought the commons did not in- 


terpoſe delay and conſideration enough, ſuitable to the im 


Debates 
m the 

houſe of 
lords a- 
bout the 


union. 


portance of ſo great a tranſaction, 
The debates were longer and more ſolemn in the houſe of 


lords. On the 15th of February (the queen being pre- 


ſent) the lords having reſolved themſelves into a committee 
of the whole houſe, and the biſhop of Sarum being called 
upon by- thg earl of Sunderland to take the chair, the de- 


Pr. H. L. bate on the firſt article was opened by the earl of Rocheſter, 
II. 168. who acquainted the houſe, that he had many things to objec 


to ſeveral of the articles, and faid, ©* It was all one to him, 
„ whether their lordſhips would pleaſe to receive them now, 
« or when thoſe articles came more properly under thei 
© conſideration.” The earl of Angleſey moved, That 
<« the firſt article might be poſtponed, it being impoſſible fo 
© him to give his vote to it, before he knew, and was tho- 


= ny ſatisfied, wherein this union was to conſiſt,” 


Several others were of that opinion, among whom the biſhop 
of Bath and Wells ſpoke much to the ſame effect. The 
earl of Nottingham excepted againſt the name of Great- 
Britain, alledging, that it was fuch an innovation in the 
monarchy, as totally ſubverted all the laws of England; and 
therefore moved, That the judges opinions might be aſked 
about it; and he was ſeconded by ſeveral other members. 
Hereupon the judges being ſeverally aſked their opinions in 


«© celive 


that reſpect, unanimouſly declared. They could not con- 


(i) Some members of that for his own part, as long as 
party ſtill crying out, Poſt-haſte, the weather was fair, the 
poſt-haſte, Sir Thomas Little- © roads good, and their horſes 
ton puriued the ſimile, and in heart, he was of opinion 
ſaid, -+ They did not ride poſt, * they ought to jog on, and n 


but a good eaſy trot; and, take up, till they got home.“ 
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jon of this m, whoſe laws, in their opinion, 

«main intirely the ſame, as well after, as before the union, 
acept ſuch as were akogether inconſiſtent with, and di- 
zAly contrary thereto.” 'The lord Haverſham, who, of 
fears, had made himſelf famous by his ſet ſpeeches on 
— — could not be ſilent on this, and therefore 
2 as follows: | | 


—_— 


« My lords, 8 | 


[ have a right of ſpeaking 1 thoughts, and entering 
ny proteſt too, to any thing I diſlike ; and I ſhall cer- 
anly find ſome time to do fo, before this matter can 


ber you will allow me to ſpeak, what I have to ſay, 
ow. | 
ter, My lords, with what diſpoſition I come hither, J hope 
may be evidenced by the motion I made your lordſhips 
kt year, for repealing certain clauſes, that were grievous 
to Scotland, I would do any thing, that were for the 
benefit and good of both nations. | 
* Theſe articles come to your lordſhips with the F. 
unte nance of authority, that, I think, it is poſſible any 
ting can come. Y our commiſſioners have agreed to them; 
te Scots parliament has, with ſome few amendments, ra- 
hed them, and the queen herſelf from the throne approves 
of them. And yet, you muſt give me leave to ſay, that 
wthority, though it be the ſtrongeſt motive to incline 
he will, is the weakeſt argument in all the world to con- 
and Wiince the underſtanding, It is the argument the church 
ſked e Rome makes uſe of for their ſuperſtitious worſhip, 
bers. B where there are ten Ave-maria's to one Pater-noſter ; juſt 
m unreaſonable, as if ten times the application and ad- 
on- beg were made to a ſhe-favourite, as to the perſon of 
ewe ¶ we ſovereign, which is a kind of ſtate-idolatry. 
* I would not, my lords, be miſunderſtood, as if I were 
aainſt an union. A feederal union, an union of intereſt, 
the n union in ſucceſſion, is what I ſhall be always for, 
orſes Wl Nay, were it, whether a people inhabiting the ſame 
ion, WM land, ſpeaking the ſame language, and having the ſame 
& < religion, 
ne. 3 


us into a law. I am in your lordſhips 39 whe- 


301 
ae that it any ways Altered or impaired the — tyob- 


7. 


WHAT my noble lord (Rocheſter) has mentioned —— 
to your Jordſhips, occaſions my ſtanding up. I 3 

ind myſelf under the ſame difficulties. I have ſeveral ſpeech a- 
dings to ſay to this matter of the union to your lord- gainſt the 


ſlips, and it is very indifferent to me, when I offer them, union. 
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1706-71 ce religion, ſhould be all under one and the, ſame form Mud ſ 
23 polic and government, I cannot ſee how any man co ling 
<<. be againſt it. But this is a matter of a quite differ ick 
cc nature: It is, whether two nations independent in th tuti 
cc ſovereignties, that have their diſtinct laws and interei beit 
4 and what I cannot forget, their different forms of vd lg! 
4 ſhip, church - government, and order, ſhall be united in lege 
« one kingdom. An union made up, in my opinion, Whibo 
cc ſo many miſmatched pieces, of ſuch jarring, incongruo emp 
« ingredients, that, ſhould it ever take effect, I fear Whn'y 
would carry the neceſſary conſequence of a ſtanding pow © 
ee and force, to keep us from falling aſunder, and breaki pyſe 
<« in pieces every moment. For, as my lord Bacon well i diho 
<< ſerves (whom I take to be a very great man, tho' ſom p ü 
ee times the courtier got the better of the philoſopher) ma 
« unity, ſays he, that is pieced up by a direct admiſfion WM «ui 
«© contraries in the fundamental points of it, is like the ti tic 
ce of Nebuchadnezzar's image, which were made of ih 
ce and clay; they may cleave together, but can never inc veſt 
«© porate. | lake 
% Another reaſon, why I am againſt an incorporatiſi t 

© union, is, for the ſake of the good old Engliſh conſtit kd 
<« tion, juſtly allowed to be the moſt equal and beſt- poi vg 
ce government in all _the world, the peculiar excellency may 
« which lies in that well-proportioned diſtribution of powei "=! 
ce whereby the greatneſs of the monarch, and the ſafety WM © 1 
cc the people, are at once provided for; and it is a maxi *ca 
« in all policy, that the ſureſt way to preſerve any goveri "s 

* ment is by a ſtrict adherence to its principles. So tha tabl 
« whilſt this balance of power is kept equal, the conſtiti¶ «ne: 
<« tion is ſafe; but who can anſwer what alteration ſo gre vat 
« a weight, as ſixty- one Scots members, and thoſe too rf 
« turned by a Scots privy-council, when thrown into ken 
ic balance, may make? n 
4 Beſides, my lords, J muſt own I am apprehenſive bee 

ce the precedent, and know not how far it may be cartiꝗ U 


« hereafter, or what alteration future parliaments may thin tic! 
« fit to make. It is evident by the two-and-twentieth a j*t 


« ticle, that above an hundred Scots peers, and as mani the 
c commoners, are excluded from fitting and voting in t © 
ce Britiſh parliament, who perhaps as little thought of bali to. 
& ing ſo a year or two ago, as any of your lordſhips «i tle 
* now; for they had as much right by inheritance of i <a 
« ting there, as any one lord in this houſe has of fitting dur 


<< here; and that right too as well and as ſtrongly ſenceſ vic 
' ( an 
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nd ſecured to them by the fundamental laws of their 1 
tingdom, by claim of right, and act of parliament, 
iich made it treaſon to make any alteration in the con- 
ftution of that kingdom; and yet have not they loſt 
heir privilege? And what one ſecurity has gny peer of 
lagland, by the laws of this land, to his ri fit and pri- 
lege of peerage, that thoſe lords had not? My lords, the 
kſhbops have been once voted out of this houſe by the 
emporal lords already; and who knows what queſtion 
my come hereafter? I will venture my life in defence of 
he church of England : and yet at the ſame time own 
pyſelf an occaſional conformiſt. But if, my lords, the 
ſhops will weaken their own cauſe, ſo far as to give 
the two Tr points of epiſcopal ordination and con- 
mation; if they will approve and ratify the act for ſe- 
wring the preſbyterian church - government in Scotland, as 
he true proteſtant religion and purity of worſhip; they give 
that, which has been contended for between them and the 
neſbyterians this thirty years, and, which I will under- 
ue to prove to my lords the biſhops, has been defended 
j the greateſt and learnedeſt men in the church of Eng- 
and, I hope, when it is proper, my lords will pleaſe 
o give ſome light to one, who deſires inſtruction, that I 
may not ignorantly do any thing to their prejudice in this 
matter. 

„There is another reaſon, why I am againſt this union, 
tecauſe I cannot think it an intire union. The exempt- 
overi ing articles, I mean the twentieth article, whereby heri- 
able offices and ſuperiorities are reſerved; and alſo the 
one-and-twentieth ; both which Oliver, by an act of 
fate, was ſo wiſe as to aboliſh; eſpecially their act 
for ſecuring their preſbyterian church-government and 
general aſſemblies ; ſeem to me like thoſe little clouds, 
n a warm calm ſummer's day, that are generally the 
ſeeds and attractives of approaching tempeſt and thunder, 
| the rather take notice of theſe, becauſe, though the ar- 
ticles of the union are ratified by the Scots parliament, 
yet the bulk and body of that nation ſeem to be againſt 
them, Have not the murmurs of the people there been 
ſo loud, as to fill the whole nation? And fo bold too, as 
to reach even to the doors of the parliament ? Has not 
the parliament itſelf thought fit to ſuſpend their beloved 
cauſe in their act of ſecurity, for arming their people, 
during the ſeſſion ? Nay, has not the government, by ad- 
ice of parliament, ſet out a proclamation, which I bows 
2 66 ere 


464 
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may think of curing things hereafter, the error is i 
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& here in my own hand, pardoning all Naughiter, blo 


« ag found in any tumults there, and diſcharging all p 
4 fecution for the future? I do not mention this to f 
«* fit with any thing, that is done in Scotland, but « 
„ to ſhew to your lordſhips, that when ſuch an unu 
i proclamation as this is ſet out by advice of parliame 
«* and cannot ſtay the forms of a law; when we know, th 
* upon extraordinary occaſions, a bill may be read th 
times in one day; ſure, my lords, it ſhews a very g 
4 ferment, that requires ſo very ſpeedy an application, Af 
all, has not what we deſire, I mean their being upon 
« ſame foot of ſucceſſion with us, been offered without t 
« union? Infliort, my lords, I think an incorporating uni 
one of the moſt dangerous experiments to both natio 
* in which, if we happen to be miſtaken, however 


« trievable. cou 

„My lords, this is the laſt time, that I believe I ft 
« ever trouble your lordſhips in an Engliſh parliame 
Give me leave therefore to ſay but one word. rent 

4 In king Charles the Firſt's time the cavaliers were ro 
cc perſons, that ventured their lives, and loſt their eſtates iſ.” 
« fave him. And, in king Charles the Second's time, ie r 
% were forgot, and left ſtarving. At the reſtoration bete 
c preſbyterians were as zealous for that as any men wn 
ever, and none more perſecuted all his reign. Towaf ate 


e the latter end of that reign, the biſhops threw out pe 


c bill of excluſion, and king James put them into the To 
<« er. At the Revolution, the Londonderry-men, &c. weil. 
te the perſons, that made the firſt and nobleſt ſtop to ki 
« James in Ireland; and I myſelf have fed ſome of the bee 
« at my own table, when they were ſtarving with the great if 
« commendations and promiſes in their pockets, whic Nya 
e have ſeen under king William's own hand. In the bey 
46 _ every body knows, who they were, that made A 
« molt conſtant court at St. James's; and we ſee in w 

« favour they are in at this preſent. : 

« Now there is a great deal of zeal for this union. 
boy wiſh, from my ul that the advantages may attend 
« of tranquillity and ſecurity, power, peace, and plenty, 
is intended by it. But yet it is poſſible men may 
* miſtaken. I will not ſay they will ever repent of 1 
* but I will take leave to ſay what I have formerly ſaid 
* this place, that what has been, may be.“ 


— 
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chat ſo great a thing, as the unieing the whole iſtand 
one government, could not be compaſſed but with 
inconveniences But, if the advantage of fafery ant 
za was greater than thoſe inconveniences, then a leſſer 
tame nuſt be ſubmitted to, (123.0 {320 

The debate being over, the queſtion was put, Whether 


w, th 4 ö 

4th conſideration of the firſt article of the treaty of union 
ry ores be poſtponed till after the other articles had been ex- 
J. Ae: But it was carried im the negative. by a majori 


kreaty-two. voices againſt twenty - two; and ſo the fi 
nicles were read the conſideration of 
reſt adjourned to of February, when the lord 
h and Grey obſerved, with — the ninth arti- 
de, „the ſmall and unequal proportion, which Scotland 
ns to pay to the land-tax; urging, that Wales, as poor 
country every whit as that, and of a much leſs extent, 
nd to the full as much again, and yet ſent not much 
amen note than half the number of repreſentatives in parlia- 
nent, which were granted to Scotland; and, for that 
ere Walon, his lordſhip ſaid he could not agree to this arti- 
tates ee.“ He was anſwered by the lord Hallifax, That 
c, ii ie number of repreſentatives was no rule to go by, fince 
on ti lere was the county of Cornwall in England, that paid 
hn near ſo much towards the land-tax as that of Glou- 
"owactter, and yet ſent almoſt five times as many members 
out ¶ u parliament as the other did. That it was very true, the 
To w of Scotland was very ſmall and unequal, in com- 
c. we wiſon to what was paid in — — but that the Eng- 
to ki m commiſſioners could not induce the Scots ones to a- 
f theWyee to any more, upon account of ſeveral impoſfibilities 
great n their ſide. That we could not expect to — the like 
which antages of every article of the treaty; and that, if 
bey had the better of us in ſome few, we were infinitely 
rcompenſed by the many advantages, which did accrue 


three 
win 


| article, there being ſeventy for it, and twe 
oſt it; and ſo, having run over the four fo 


ttend Nees, the conſideration of the reſt was further adj 

ty, de 21f of February, when (the queen being preſent) 
may Wi debate chiefly ran upon the fifteenth article. @ Car 
t of i Nottingham obſerved, that it conſiſted of two parts, a 


& to which he ſaid, That it was highly EY 
0 cc 


v us from the whole.” Here again the houſe divided on 


min grant of money, and the application thereof; in refe-- 
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may be here obſerved, thas to al the objections, that meg. 
9 the union, this general anſwer was 
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1706-7, < that the Scots, who were by the treaty let into all I Tue 
— << branches of our trade, and paid ſo little towards the 
tc port of the 1 a moſt expenſive 
% bloody war, moreover have an equivalent of th 
hundred ninety- eight thouſand and eighty-five poul 1 
* = them for coming into this treaty. His lordſhip beer 
<< fiſted much upon that argument, and took notice, as vere 
<< the diſpoſal of this equivalent, that part of it, which 
* to: be given to the Darien company, was ſo ordered, 
<<. that it might be ſwallowed up by a few perſons, with 
/ « any particular regard to the indemnifying every priy 
6 ſufferer in that unhappy enterprize. The lord Halli 
anſwered, 'That this equivalent could not be looked up 
as a gift, but as an actual purchaſe of the Scots reve 
and cuſtoms, which, by this union, were to be applied 
* the payment of the debts of England; and that t 
ere no more gainers by it, than the Engliſh were by t 
„ ſale: of annuities at fifteen or ſixteen years purch: 
„ That, as to the diſpoſal of the money, it being their o 
<< it was but reaſonable they ſhould have the liberty of Iba 
« plying the ſame, as they thought moſt convenient, t 
« Engliſh commiſſioners being no ways concerned there 
«© whoſe care,.. nevertheleſs, and great prudence- had be 
& ſuch, that they made proviſion it ſhould not be diſpo 
of but by certain commiſſioners, who ſhould be accout 
« able for the:fame to the parliament of Great-Britai 
Then their lordſhips proceeded as far as the nineteenth a 
cle, and fo adjourned to the 24th of February, when 
queen being likewiſe preſent) the lord Thanet, on the twe 
tieth article, acquainted their lordſhips, That, him 
«© having an heritable office here in England, by being pt 
«c petual ſheriff of the county of Weſtmoreland, he ſhoi 
„be glad, with their lordſhips leave, to have the opiniup*n 
of the judges about the preſervation of that his rig 
<« there being no proviſion made in this article for herital 
«* offices in England.” The lord chamberlain ſeconded bib. 
in that motion, ſaying, “ He had the honour Jikewiſe 
„ having ſuch an heritable office, about the preſervatic 
<« whereof he had the very ſame doubts and ſcruples wi 
„ the noble peer, who ſpoke laſt.” Whereupon it was 


greed, 'that the judges ſhould deliver their opinion about thoug 
which they did, and their anſwers were much the fame vi Mleat 
what they had declared to the houſe to be their opinion . 
reſpect to the firſt article. 
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a rie earl of Rocheſter, after reading the twenty-ſecond 1706-7. 
ide, declared, That he looked upon it as incongruous . 

contraditory to, and inconſiſtent with itſelf. That there 
rere ſixteen peers to be returned to the houſe of lords, in 
he parliament of Great- Britain, who were peers and no 
ders. That, being all peers by right of inheritance, th 
dere, nevertheleſs, made here eleCtive, which he took 
v be diveſting them of their peerage ; becauſe, not being 
ire of being always elected to every parliament of Great- 
Britain, they conſequently muſt loſe, when left out, the 
tenefit of fitting in parliament, which was ever deemed 
n inſeparable right of the peerage. That the reſt of the 
cure of Scotland, to the number of ' above a hundred, 
were thereby manifeſtly injured ; and that, for his part, 
te wondered very much, how the Scots came to accept of 
uch unreaſonable conditions; or how their lordſhips could 
atertain' the thoughts of . ſuch peers by election 
v ſit among them.“ The lords Nottingham, North and 
„ and Guernſey, very much inforced this topic, adding, 
That, as one might very well ſuppoſe, that thoſe Scots 
ers would be ſuch as were addicted to the kirk, it might 
wye of dangerous conſequence to the church of England.“ 
r earl of Wharton replied, © That, though they were 
Il never ſo much of the kirk party, yet there was no rea- 
kn to fear, but they would alſo be very well diſpoſed for 
tie church of England, and ſtand up in its defence on all 
ccaſions, ſince there were even ſome ſitting amongſt their 
ord{hips, who would venture their lives for the church of 
Lngland, and yet openly declared themſelves to be at the 
ame time occaſional conformiſts.” The lord Haverſham, 
ay judging, that he was hinted at by the earl, ſtood up 
norm the houſe, what he underſtood by an occaſional 
Wormift, in which explanation he appeared ſomewhat em- 
med; for, after having made a long encomium on the 


eritah opal order, which he took to be the beſt and moſt con- 
ed hi able to primitive chriſtianity, he gave no leſs commen- 
wiſe Ws to all the proteſtant churches abroad, and to the kirk 
rvatidhf Scotland itſelf in particular, which, he ſaid, was a true 


neſtant church. The biſhop of Bath and Wells declared, 
That, for his part, he was altogether againſt this union, 
tough he could wiſh with all his heart it had been com- 
ne wi Pleated an hundred years ago, becaule all the ferment and 
on will "cords, which now were likely to inſue upon it, would, 
this time, have had their courſe. That he could no 

TIF iter compare it, than to the mixing together ſtrong 

« liquors 


* 
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1706-7, © liquors of a contrary naturs in one and the ſame v. 
ach would go-nigh being barſt aſunder by their furifMWni 
« fermentation: That their bench was always reckoned 
dead weight of the houſe ; but that the ſixtcen Scots pe 
„ being admitted to fit therein, would more effeQually 
4 ſo, eſpecially in any future debates relating to the chu 
« towards which. they could no ways be ſuppoſed to be 
<«< affected; and therefore he was humbly of opinion, 
« ſome proviſion might be made for debarring them of 
votes in any church-matter, that ſhould hereafter com 
« agitation.” To all this, and much more that was 
ledged on account of the danger of the church, whe 
any votes of perſons tied to preſbytery were admitted t 
ſhare in the legiſlature, it was anſwered by the lords 
mers, Hallifax, and others, that the chief dangers, the chu 
was in, were from France and from popery : So that w 
ſoever ſecured us from theſe, delivered us from our juſ 
fears. Scotland lay on the weakeſt ſide of England, w 
it could not be defended, but by an army: The coaleries 
the Tine lay expoſed for ſeverab miles, and could not 
preſerved, but at a great charge, -and with a great force 
a war ſhould. fall out between the two nations, and if 80 
land ſhould be conquered, yet, even in that caſe, it muſt 
united to England, or kept under by an army: The dan 
ef keeping up a ſtanding force, in the hands of any prir 
and to be modelled by him (who might engage the Scots 
join with that army, and turn upon England) was viſib 
And any union, after ſuch a conqueſt, would look like a fo 
and ſo could not be laſting ; whereas all now was volunt 
As for church-matters, there had been ſuch violence uſed 
all ſides in their turns, that none of them could reproach Wl" d 
others much, without having it returned upon them e 
juſtly. A ſofter management would lay thoſe heats, I '*") 
bring men to a better temper; the Cantons of Switzera |: 
though very zealous in their different religions, yet wil 
united in one general body: The Diet of Germany was co 
poſed of men of three different religions: So that ſeve 
conſtitutions of churches might be put under one legiſlatu 
and, if there was a danger of either ſide, it was much me 
likely that five hundred: and thirteen would be too hard 
forty-five, than that forty-five would maſter five hundred : 
thirteen ;. eſpecially when the crown was on their ſide: / 
there were twenty · ſix biſhops in the houſe of lords, to o 
weigh the ſoxteen votes from Scotland. The debate be 
over, the twenty-ſecond article was approved by a majc 
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laſt, the earl of Abingdon moved, that the judges opinion 
abt be aſked, what laws would be repealed by this union, 
| what would remain in force; but that motion was re- 
Then the earl of Nottingham ſtood up, and begged 
ir lordſhips pardon „ for having troubled them almoſt to 
very article, excuſing himſelf however, by urging, that 
they were ſuch material objections occurring to him, as 
n conſcience he thought himlelf obliged to lay before 
he houſe. That as Sir John Maynard made this com- 
zliment to the late king at the revolution, That, having 
buried, upon account of his great age, all his eotempo- 
nries in Weſtminſter- Hall, he was afraid, if his majeſty 
had not come in that very juncture of time, he might 
have likewiſe outlived the very laws themſelves; fo, 
this union did paſs, as he had no reaſon to doubt but 
t would moſt certainly paſs, he might, with as much 
raſon, and as juſtly affirm, he had outlived all the laws, 
nd the very conſtitution of England:“ Coucluding with 
myer to God, © to avert the dire effects, which might 
robably inſue from ſuch an incorporating union.“ Three 
after, the biſhop of Sarum reported to the houſe of 
6 the reſolutions of their grand committee, approving the 
uy of union, which were agreed to by a great majority; 
ſeveral peers entered their proteſts, ſome againſt all, 
7, againſt ſome of the articles (1). RY 

e 


Diſſentient' To the ninth re- 
ſolution. 
Becauſe we humbly conceive 
the ſum of forty-eight thouſand 
ounds, to be charged on the 
— of Scotland, as the 


1) They were as follow : 

We diſſent to every one of the 
ity-fhve reſolutions. 

branville, Haverſham, Sta- 
well. 

| diſſent to the four laſt reſo- 


ſeventy-one votes againſt· twenty two; and then the re- 1706-7. 
jning articles were likewiſe approved. Upon the reading? 


ons, having not been preſent 
de paſſing the others. 

Geo. Bath and Wells. 
[diſſent to every one of the 
y- ive reſolutions, except 
lecond, Beaufort. 
diſſent to the firſt, fourth, 
„ fixth, ninth, fifteenth, 
iteenth, nineteenth, twenty- 
twenty ſecond, and twen- 
ith reſolutions. 


Abingdon. 
You. XVI, 20 


A a 


quota of Scotla d, for a land- 
tax, is not proportionable to the 
four ſhillings aid grauted by the 

arliament of England; but if, 

y reaſon of the preſent cir- 
cumſtances ot the kingdom, it 
might have been thought it was 
not to bear a greater proportion 
at this time, yet we cannot but 
think it unaqual to this king- 
dom, that it ſhould be — 
that whenever the four — 


— 


1706-7. The ſeveral articles of the union being thus agreed to h 
w—— both houſes, a bill was ordered to be brought in to ena 
A bill for jt, which was prepared by Sir Simon Harcourt, the folic 


enacting tor. general, with ſo particular a contrivance, as to cut « 
the union. all debates. 


Burnet. 


Feb. 4. 


they were paſſed in Scotland, together with the acts made 
both parliaments. for the ſecurity of their ſeveral churches 
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The preamble was a recital of the articles, 


and in concluſion there came one enacting clauſe, ratifyin 
all. This put thoſe upon great difficulties, who had 
ſolved to object to ſeveral articles, and to inſiſt on deman 
ing ſome alterations in them: They could not object tat 
recital, it being merely matter of fact; and they had nc 
ſtrength enough to oppoſe the general enaRing clauſe; n0 
was it eaſy to come at particulars, and to offer proviſo's re 
lating to them. The matter was carried on with ſuch zes 


that it paſled the houſe of commons, before thoſe who i 


aid ſhall be enaRed by the par- 
liament of Great-Britain, to be 
raiſed on the land in England, 
that the forty-eight thouſand 
pounds, now raiſed on Scotland, 
ſhall never be increaſed in time 
to come, when the trade of that 
kingdom ſhould be extremely 


improved, and conſequently the 


value of their land proportion- 
ably raiſed, which, in all pro- 
bability, it muſt do, when this 
union ſhall have taken effect. 
North and Grey, Rocheſter, 
Howard, Leigh, Guilford. 
Diſtentient' To the fifteenth 
reſolution. 
| Becante we humbly conceive, 
notning couid have been more 
equal on this head of the treaty, 
than that neither of the king- 
dms ſhould have been burden- 
ed with the debts of the other, 
contradted before the union; 
and if chat propoſa!, which we 
fnd once made in the minutes 
of the treaty, had caken place, 
there would have been no occa- 
fion to have employed rhe re- 
Venues of the kingdom of Scot- 


tende 


land towards the payment of ti 
debts of England ; thoſe rey 
nues might have been ſtrid 
appropriated to the debts of th 
kingdom, and to any other u 
within themſelves, as ſhon 
have been judged requiſite; at 
there would have been no ne 
of an equivalent of very n 
four hundred thouſand poun 
to be raiſed on England, with 
this year, for the purchaſe 
thoſe revenues in Scotla 
which, however it may pro 
to be but a reaſonable barga 
upon a ſtrict calculation, the 
does not ſeem to have been 
neceſſity jull now to have rail 
ſo great a ſum, when this kin 
dom is already burdened wi 
ſo vaſt ones for neceſſary chi 
ges of the war, 
Rocheſter, North and Gre 
Guilford, Leigh. 

Diſſentient' To the twen 
ſecond reſolution. | 
Becauſe we humbly conce! 
in the firſt place, that the nus 
ber of ſixteen peers of Scotia 
13 t great a proporuen oy 


d to b 
2 Enac 
ſolic 
Cut o 
cles, 
nade j 
irches 
atifyin 
1ad re 
man 
to t 
ad nd 
e; na 
o's re 
h zen 
tho i 
tende 


dem. 


March, carried by 


led to the peers of England, 
bo very rarely conſiſt of more 
an hundred attending 
ds in any one ſeſſion of par- 


it of th 
ument; and, for that reaſon, 


le rev 


(ria dambly apprehend, ſuch a 
; of t eber as fixteen may have a 
her u y great ſway in the reſolu- 
ſoon of this houſe, of which 


r conſequence cannot now be 
kreſeen. 
ln the ſecond place, we con- 


te ; at 
no ne 


TY ne 

2 dye the lords of Scotland, who 
with virtue of this treaty, are to 
haſe not qua- 


in this houſe, * 
ted as the peers 


England 
rt, muſt ſuffer a diminution of 


-otla 


pro 
Lo ar- dignity to fit here on ſo 
1, theWrrent foundations, their right 
been fitting here depending in- 
e ni ey on an election, and that 
is kinn time to time during the 
-d wi unuance of one parliament 
chi; and, at the ſame time, 


t are humbly of opinion, that 
ou of England, who fit 
y creation from the crown, 
ud have a right of ſo doing in 
emſelves or their heirs by that 
ation for ever, may find it an 
eration in their conſtitution, 
d have lords added to their 
ber, to fit and vote in all 


1 Gre 
wen 
Ince! 


e nut 
cotla 
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:nded to oppgſe it had recovered themſelves out of the ſur- 1706-5. 
nine, under which the form, it was drawn in, had put 
The bill was carried there by 
undred and feventy-four voices again 
wo were for e i (1). 

r. Spencer Compton to the houſe of 
uus, who gave it a quick diſpatch; but, upon the third 
ading, the lord North and Grey offered a rider to be added 
b it, importing, That nothing, in this ratification con- 
x tained, ſhould be conſtrued to extend to an approbation 

or acknowledgment of the truth of the preſbyterian way 
« of worſhip, or allowing the religion of the church of 


a majority of two 
a hundred and fixty, 
he bill was, on the firſt 


« Scotland 


matters brought before a par- 
liament, who have not the ſame 
(right) of their ſeats in parlia- 
ments, as the peers of England 
have. 

Buckingham, North and 

Grey, Leigh, Rocheſter, 
Guilford. 

We diſſent to the reſolution 
of paſling the laſt article, be- 
cauſe, there being no enumera- 
tion of what laws are to be re- 
pealed, it is conceived too great 
a latitude of conſtruction : 
upon is left to the judges. 

Abingdon, Leigh, North and 

Grey, Guilford. 

1) On the 22d of February, 
upon Mr. Bromley's motion, 
the commons ordered, That 
© it be an inſtruction to the 
committee of the whole houſe, 
* to whom the bill for an union 
© between the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland was 
committed, that they might 
© receive a clauſe, that the two 
* univerſities of this kingdom 
might continue for ever, as 
6 they now are by law eltabliſh- 
ed. But a motion being made, 
and the queſtion put, That 
it be another inſtruction to the 

Aa3. com- 


* 
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1706-7. © Scotland to be what it was ſtiled, the true proteſta 
i « religion.” After a debate, the queſtion was put, « Wh 
ther this rider ſhould be read a tecond time, and it was ca 
ried in the negative by fitty-five voices againſt twenty- nine 
upon which ſeveral lords entered their gilſent (2). Thent 
. queſtion being put, Whether this bill ſhould paſs? It w 
reſolved in the affirmative by a great majority; but ſeve 
peers entered their proteſts againit it (3).“ 


committee, that they might 
receive a clauſe to make 
the like proviſion, that the 
ſubjects of this kingdom 
ſhould be ſor ever free of any 
oath, teſt. or ſubſcription 
within this Kingdom, contrary 
to, or inconhitent with, the 
true proteſtant religion, 8 - 
vernment, worſhip, and diſ- 


cipline of the church of Eng- 


land, as now by law eſta- 


© bliſhed, as was already pro- 
* vided for the ſubjects of Scot- 
© land, with reſpect to their 
preſbyterian government; it 
paſled in the negative. The 
lame day Sir Roger Moſtyn 
moved, that a clauſe ſhould be 
inferted in the ſaid bill, in fa- 
vour of the convocatior of the 
clergy, as part of the conſtitu- 
tion; which aſlertion and mo- 
tion were both exploded. But, 
the parliament of Scotland hav- 
ing inſerted in the articles of 
union ſeveral clauſes for draw - 
backs and allowances upon di- 
vers commodities of the growth 
of that kingdom, which might 
put the Ergliſh traders upon an 
unequal foot with the Scots, the 
commons of England took that 
matter into their conſideration ; 
and, in a committee of the 
whole houſe, came to ſeveral 
reſolutions for, allowing draw- 
backs on Engliſh ſalt, white 


herlings. beef, pork, oatmeal, 


and grain, called Beer, alias 
Lig, exported from England 


and Wales: Which reſolutio 
were, on the 27th of Februzr 
reported to the houſe, apre 
to, and a bill ordered to | 
brought in, which received t 
roy al aſſent. 
(2) Diſtentient' 
Beaufort, Buckingham, Ne 
and Grey, Angleſea, Wi 
chelſea, Northampton, 4 
bingdon , Noteinghan 
Scarſdale, Geo. Bath a 
Wells, Thanet, Granvi! 
Staweil, Guernſey, We 
mouth, Guilford, Leig 
(3) Diſſentient' 
Nottingham, Angleſea, T 
net, Winchelſea, Nor 
ampton, Scarſdale, We 
mouth, Guernſey. 
Becauſe the conllitution 
this kingdom has been fo ve 


excellent, and therefore jul 


applauded by all our neig 
bours, for ſo many ages, th 
we cannot conceive it pruce 
now to change it, and to ve 
ture at all thoſe alterations ma 
by this bill, ſome of them e! 
cially being of ſuch a nato. 
that, as the inconvenience al 
danger of them (in our hum! 
opinion) is already but too © 
vious, we think it more pro 
and decent to avoid enterit 
further into the particular 2 
prehenſion we have from d 
paſling of this law. _ 
Beauferd, Buckings 
Stawell, Guniford 
Grauvilile, Leigh. 


Why 


nion 
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10 — non - bill, ſhe made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 
— « My lords and gentlemen. 
hen t 


« jt is with the greateſt ſatisfaction, that J have given 
my aſſent to a bill for uniting England and Scotland 
i into one kingdom. | 
] conſider this union as a matter of the greateſt im- 
* portance to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafety of the whole 
c iland ; and, at the ſame time, as a work of ſo much dif- 
' ficulty and nicety in its own nature, that till now all at- 
* tempts, which have been made towards it, in the courſe 
«of above a hundred years, have proved ineffectual ; and 
therefore I make no doubt, but it will be remembered and 
* poke of - hereafter, to the honour of thoſe, who have been 
inſtrumental in bringing it to ſuch a happy concluſion. 

« I defire and expect from all my ſubjects of both na- 
tions, that from henceforth they act with all poflible re- 
i ſpect and kindneſs to one another, that ſo it may appear 
'to all the world, they have hearts diſpoſed to become one 
people. 

„This will be a great pleaſure to me, and will make us 
ill quickly ſenſible of the good effects of this union. 

And I cannot but look upon it as a peculiar happineſs, 
that in my reign ſo full proviſion is made for the peace 
nd quiet of my people, and for the ſecurity of our reli- 
gon, by ſo firm an eſtabliſhment of the proteſtant ſuc- 
*celon throughout Great-Britain, 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


I take this occaſion to remind you of making effectual 
* proviſion for the payment of the equivalent to Scotland, 


* ded, you will ſhew as much readineſs in this particular, 


* 23 you have done in all the parts of this great work, 


% My lords and gentlemen, 


The ſeaſon of the vear being now pretty far advanced, 


* peared throughout this ſeſſion, in diſpatching what yet re- 
mains unfiniſhed of the public buſineſs before you.“ 


449 Thus 


' within the time appointed by the act; and I am perſua- 
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When the queen came to the houſe of lords to paſs the 1706-7. 


— 


The 
2 
ſpeech on 


paſſing the 


union bill. 


„ hope you will continue the ſame zeal, which has ap- 
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1706-7, Thus this great deſign, ſo long wiſhed and laboured fol de 
unn vain, was begun and happily ended within the compailil# 
of nine months. The union was to commence on the firf 
of May, and, till that time, the two kingdoms were ſti 

diſtin, and their two parliaments continued to ſit, 
In uſe of The act of union was no ſooner paſſed, but an ill u 
the qth was intended to be made of it. The cuſtoms of Scotland 
and 6th were then in a farm, and the farmers were the creatures u 
articles of the miniſtry, ſome of whom, as was believed, were ſharer 
the union with them: it was "viſible, that, ſince there was to be WM'* 
prevented. free trade opened between Scotland and England, after th 
| firſt of May, and fince the duties in Scotland, laid on trade 
were much lower than in England, that there would be 
great importation into Scotland, on the proſpect of the ad 
vantage that might be made by ſending it into England ut 
Upon ſuch an emergency, it was reaſonable to break th 
farm, as had been ordinarily done upon leſs reaſon, and te 
take the cuſtoms into a new management, that ſo the pain 
to be made in the interval, might go to the public, * no 
be left in private hands: but the leaſe was continued in fa 
vour of the farmers. They were men of no intereſt of thei 
own, ſo it was not doubted, but that there was a ſecre 
ractice in the caſe, Upon the view of the gain to be mad 
by ſuch an importation, it was underſtood, that orders wer 
ſent to Holland, and other places, to buy up wine, brandy 
and other merchandiſe. And another notorious fraud 'wa 
defigned by ſome in England; who, becauſe of the grea 
draw-back that was allowed for tobacco and other planta 
tion commodities, when exported, were ſending great quan 
tities to Scotland, on deſign to bring them back after the 
firſt of May, that fo they might ſell them free of that duty 


A bill was therefore offered to the commons, for preventing i b 
thefe (fraudulent practices. When this bill was read the 1 
third time, Mr, ſecretary Harley propoſed the adding another 1 n 
clauſe, namely, that all goods 1— were carried into Scot : h 
land ater the firſt of February (unleſs it were by the natu- . 
ral-born ſubjects of that kingdom inhabiting in it) in caſe s [ 
they were imported into England after the firſt of May * 
ſhould be liable to the Engliſh duties; and of this, the proof . 
was to lie on the importer : this angered all the Scots, who p F 
raiſed a great clamour upon it, and faid, the anion was x C 
broke by it; and that ſuch a proceeding would have very il : ( 
effects in Scotland, But the houſe of commons were fc x 0 
alarmed” with the news of a vaſt importation, which was * 


pg ravated far beyond the truth, and by which they con- 
* £ Do” $a *& + 2 4 1 c . a : cluded, 


. N 


omp 


ill u 


cotland 


the firf 
ere ſti 
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uded, that the trade of England would greatly ſuffer, at 1707. 
it for a year or two, that they paſſed the bill and ſent iv 
the lords, where it was rejected; for it appeared plainly 
them, that this was an infraction of ſome of the articles 
{ the treaty. It was ſuggeſted, that a receſs for ſome days 
neceſſary, that ſo the commons might have an oppor- 
woity to prepare a bill, prohibiting all goods from being 
bought to England, that had been ſent out, only in order 
tat the merchants might have the draw-back allowed. 
kcordingly, the queen came to the houſe of peers on the 
th of April, and prorogued the parliament to the 14th of 
ut month. 

The parliament being met again on that day, the queen Petition 
ame to the houſe of lords, and made a ſhort ſpeech to both of the _ 
uſes, importing, That ſhe was willing to give them an merchants 
opportunity of — 1 ona again, to conſider, if any againſt 
thing could properly be done to prevent the inconvenien- importing 
s cies that might happen to trade, by too great an interval — N 
between the riſing of the parliament and the firſt of May; Pr. H. 
and that ſhe need not add, that whatever was to be done IV. 68. 
„of that kind, would require to be diſpatched in a little 
time. The commons, who were more inflamed than 
kefore, being returned to their houſe, received and read a 
xtition of the merchants concerned in the importation of 
vines and brandy from Spain, Sata Lv and Italy, and of 
other goods from Holland, &c. complaining, ** That great 
« quantities of French wines, brandies, filks, prunes, roſin, 

« &c, of the growth and product of France; whalebone, 
linen, drugs, coffee, ſpices, &c. from Holland and from 
France; were directly brought, and more intended to be 
imported into the kingdom of Scotland, in order to be 
brought thence and imported into England, after the firſt 
of May, to avoid the Engliſh duties, to the great detri- 

* ment and loſs of ſome, and the utter ruin of others, who 
„had imported, and were importing into England the like 
© commodities from Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Holland, 
paying the high duties upon them; which commodities 
* had been chiefly. purchaſed abroad with the woollen ma- 

* nuſatures, corn, and other products of England; and 
praying, that the houſe would prevent the importation 
* of theſe goods, which would be a great damage, not 
only to the petitioners, but to her majeſty's cuſtoms; or 
© otherwiſe ſo to provide for the petitioners relief, as the 
% houſe ſhould think fit.“ The next day the commons, in Refolu- 
2 committee of the whole houſe, reſolved, fuft, “ That tions 
Aa4 the thereon, 
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& the importation of goods and merchandiſes of the grow 


« 

% and produce of France, and other foreign parts, inW* It 
4“ Scotland, in order to be brought from thence into En v yo 
4 land, after the firſt of May, and with intention to av ment 
de the payment of the Engliſh duties, would be to the nent 
% mage and ruin of fair traders, to the prejudice of t bout 
& manufactures of England, æ great loſs to = majeſty on tl 
c revenue of the cuſtoms, and a very great detriment Miet 
«the public. Secondly, that the exporting of goods aniliif joſe, 
&« merchandiſes from England into Scotland, that are i am 
<« titled to a draw-back, with intention to bring the ſa And, 
& back again into England after the firſt of May, was | aff 
c“ moſt notorious fraud, to the damage and ruin of , coun 
„ traders, to the great loſs of her majeſty's revenues of ii fubje 
„ cuſtoms, and a very great detriment to the public WW liſt 
Theſe refolutions being immediately reported and agree happ 
to, a bill was ordered to be brought in upon the fame 1 
which, being paſted, was ſent to the lords for their concuf be a 
rence. But it being apprehended, that this law would giv whe: 
offence to the Scots; and the. moſt eminent lawyers, wh eade 
were conſulted about it, not agreeing in their opinions, th Gre: 


court thought fit to let it fall; the rather, becauſe the fir! 
of May was near at hand, and that the practices of th 
fraudulent traders had, in great meaſure, been prevented þ 
the terror of the intended law, and the clauſe offered b 
Mr. Harley, And, therefore, the queen came to the houſ 
of peers on the 24th of April, and made the following 
ſneech to both houſes : | put 
„ My lords and gentlemen, ule | 
60 ] Return you my hearty thanks for the great zeal an unc 
& 2 afecction which you have thewn for my ſervice and thl 
e public good, in the ſeveral affairs which have been before 
ce you, eſpecially in that of the union of Scotland, which 
. Joubt not, will prove a laſting bleſſing to this iſland. 

Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 

46 am to thank you in particular for the great diſpatch 
« you have made, in providing the largeſt and moſt effec- 
« tua! ſupplies, that have ever been given to the crown for 
ce the current ſervice, in any one ſeſſion of parliament. ] 
« am very much concerned, that the public occaſions te- 
- *© quire the railing of ſuch great ſums from my people. 
© will take care they ſhall be applied to the uſes for which 
te they ate given; and I hope, by God's bleſſing, we may 
obtain advantages from them, anſwerable to to great ande 
CE expence. * EE. ag 1 . a 


* 


17 
* N7 
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row © My lords and gentlemen, | | 

init is proper for me, before we part, to communicate 
to you, that I think it expedient that the lords of parlia- 
nent of England, and commons of the preſent parlia- 
nent of England, ſhould be the members of the reſpective 
houſes of the firſt parliament of Great-Britain, for and 
on the part of England : and therefore I intend, within 
the time limited, to publiſh a proclamation for that pur- 
yoſe, purſuant to the power given me by the acts of par- 
laments of both kingdoms, ratifying the treaty of union. 
And, after we have ſo fully compleated this great work, 
| aſſure myſelf, that, when you return to your ſeveral 
countries, you will omit no opportunity of making my 
ſubjects ſenſible of the ſecurity, and the other great and 
ating benefits, they may reaſonably expect from this 
orceE happy union. | PF 
ame © This will conduce very much to make it prove ſo, and 
cui de a good preparation to the ſucceſs of our next meeting; 
| giv when, I hope, we ſhall all join our ſincere and hearty 
uh tcadeavours to promote the welfare and proſperity of 
| Great-Britain,” | | 
After this ſpeech, the lord-keeper prorogued the parlia- 
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1707. 


th to the 30th of April 1707. ; 

d bu Thus this remarkable ſeſſion came to a happy concluſion, Remarks 
| bie having finiſhed the great tranſaction of the union, on on the 
10u/ ich it may not be improper to make the following obſer- union. 


put Scotland to, and the total miſcarriage of that proje 
ade the trading part of that kingdom ſee the impoſſibility 
{ undertaking any great deſign in trade; and this made 
tm the more ready to concur in carrying on the union. 
te wiſer men of that nation had obſerved long, that Scot- 
nd lay at the mercy of the miniſtry, and that every new 
of miniſters made uſe of their power to inrich themſelves 
jd their creatures at the coſt of the public; that the judges 
ung made by them were in ſuch a dependence, that, ſince 
kere are no juries allowed in Scotland in civil matters, the 
Mole property of the kingdom was in their hands, and b 
beit means in the hands of the miniſters. They had al 
ſerved, how ineffectual it had been to complain of them 
(court. It put thoſe, who ventured on it, to a vaſt charge, 
b no other purpoſe but to expoſe them the more to the fury 
"the miniſtry. The poor noblemen and the poor boroughs 
made a great majority in their parliament, and were nlly 
be purceraſed by the court. They ſaw therefore no Rr 
0 


tions. It is certain, the deſign on Darien the great =. Burnet. 
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for, though no proof could be brought of his counſel in i 


bring this about, and it was believed ſhe was at no ſmall cc 
. to compals it; for thoſe of Scotland had learned from Eng 
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of a remedy for ſuch a miſchief, but by an incorporati 
union with England. Theſe thoughts were much quickene 
by the proſpect of recovering what they had loſt in that i 
concerted undertaking of Darien ; and this was ſo univer 
and ſo operative, that the deſign on Darien, which the jac 
bites had ſet on foot, and proſecuted with ſo much fur 
and with bad intentions, did now- engage many to prom 
the union, who, without that conſideration, would ha 
been at leaſt neutral, if not backward in it. The co 
was engaged to promote the union, on account of the a 
of ſecurity paſſed in the year 1704, which was imput( 
chiefly to the Jord-treaſurer, Threatenings of impeachi 
him for adviſing it had often been let fall ; and, upon tha 
his enemies had ſet their chief hopes of overthrowing hi 


yet it was not doubted, but that his advice had determine 


the queen to paſs it. An impeachment was a word of hz. 


odious ſound, which would engage a party againſt him, an... 
diſorder a ſeſſion of parliament ; and the leaſt ill effect 
might have, would be to oblige him to withdraw from bul 
neſs, which was chiefly aimed at. The queen was ve 
ſenſible, that his managing the great truſt he was in, int 
manner he did, made all the reſt of her government bot 
iafe and eaſy to her; and therefore ſhe ſpared no pains t 


land to ſet a price upon their votes, and expected to be we 
paid for them. The lord-treaſurer likewiſe exerted himſe 
in this matter with an activity and zeal that ſeemed. not t 
be in his nature; and indeed, all the application with whic 
the court purſued this affair, was neceſſary to maſter t 
oppoſition and difficulties which ſprang up in the progrels « 
it. That, which compleated all, was the low {tate 

which the affairs of France were reduced. That kingdo 
could ſpare neither men nor money to ſupport their part) 
which otherwiſe they would undoubtedly have done, The 
had, in imitation of the Exchequer-notes here in England 
given out Mint- bills to a great value; ſome ſaid two hun 
dred millions of livres. Theſe were ordered to be taken b 


the ſubjects in all payments, as money to the full valugl,.. 


but were not to be received in payments of the king's taxe n 
This put them under a great diſcredit, and the fund create me 
for repaying them, not being thought a good one, they ha ue 
ſunk ſeventy per cent. This occaſioned an inexpreſſib i de 
giſorder in all payments, and in the whole 2 "wk 
f . . 3 ranc 1 
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a!l, at the diſcount of fifty-eight per cent. A court in 
s Giftr-{s, was not in a condition to ſpare much to ſupport 
1: inconſiderable intereſt, as they eſteemed their party 
Scotland; who therefore had not the aſſiſtance which 


ef. varicus incidents, which brought this great work to a 
wer concluſion, was ſo remarkable, that the laying them 
In one view will, it is hoped, not be thought an imper- 
bent dig reſſion. 


chuſe in the ac of union, and purſuant to her promiſe in 
xr ſpeech, revived it by a proclamation of the 2gth of 


laing the firſt parliament of Great-Britain on the 23d of 


don, and were very well received. Montroſe and Rox- 
ph were made dukes in Scotland: ſome of them were 


ew council was ſent to Scotland: there appeared ſoon two 


kat there ſhould neither be a diſtinct government, nor a 
y- council continued there, but that all ſhould be brought 
nder one adminiſtration, as the ſeveral counties in England 
we; they ſaid, the ſooner all were conſolidated, in al 

beds, into one body, the poſhbility of ſeparating and dif- 


xeſſed with the moſt earneſtneſs by thoſe who were weary 
# the preſent miniſtry, and longed to ſee their power at an 
nd: but the miniſtry, who had a mind to keep up their 
authority, ſaid, there was a neceſſity of preſerving a ſhew 
i} preatneſs, and a form of government in thoſe parts, 
oth for ſubduing the jacobites, and that the nation might 
tot be diſguſted, by two ſudden an alteration of outward 
ppearances. The court reſolved to maintain the miniftry 
dere, till the next ſeſſion of parliament, in which new 
neaſures might be taken. Thus affairs were happily ſettled 
home, and the firſt of May, when the union took place, 
teing appointed to be obſerved as a day of public and gene- 
nl thankſgiving for the happy concluſion of the treaty of 
inion, it was celebrated with a decent ſolemnity. Congra- 
ulatory addreſſes on account of the union were preſented to 
the queen from all parts of the kingdom. But it was ob- 
krved, that the univerſity of Oxford were ſilent on this oc- 
| 133 | caſion, 

J 


v promiſed themſelves from thence. The conjuncture of 


ude privy-counſellors in England; and a commiſſion for a 
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„ All the methods that were propoſed for raiſing 1707. 
credit, had proved f ineffectual; for they remained... 


liament 
revived 


nil, and by another of June 5, declared her pleaſure for by pro- 


Mober. Upon this, many of the Scotch lords came to 


ferent parties among the Scots; ſome of them moved, 


re- 


niting them would be the ſooner extinguiſhed ; this was 


The parliament being at an end, the queen, by virtue of The par- 
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170. caſion, as well as the Scots, which made the addreſſers aho 
3 Brackley in Northamptonſhire ſuggeſt, ** I hat after t | 


little notice that had hitherto, been taken of the union b 
« thoſe who enjoyed the greateſt ſhare oi it,, at leaſt x 
“equivalent of the advantage, they had ſome thoughts « 
<« not diſturbing her majeſty at this time, in her great co 
«© cernments for the liberties of all Europe, had they nc 
< been afraid, left the malice of the world ſhould have w 
« juſtly tacked them to ſome of her majeſty's miltake 
<< ſubjects, who, by their filence in not addreſſing, b. 
s ſufficiently declared their diſlike of what her majeſty ha 


«« owned her greateſt pleafure and ſatisfaction.” (a) 


(a) That the proceedings in 
the affair of the union might 
not be interrupted, the follow- 
ing particulars, which happened 
during this ſeſſion, were pur- 
poſely omitted. 

The houſe of commons ad- 
drefled the queen about reſet- 
tling the iſlands of Nevis and 
St. Chriſtophers, which had ſuf. 
fered much by the French. The 
French came from Martinico 
with five men of war and twenty 
— to St. Chriſtophers, and 
made a deſcent in March 17c6; 
being repulſed in their attack 
of the caſtle, they fell in among 
the plantations, ſome of which 
they burnt, and plundered the 
inhabitants; but the governor 
of Barbadoes, upon notice of 
it, ſent down a ſloop to the 
governor of St. Chriftophers, 
to acquaint him there was a 
ſtrong ſquadron of Engliſh men 
of war coming to his aſſiſtance; 
which news being conveyed to 
the French, had the intended 
effect; for they no ſooner heard 
of it, than they quitted the 
land, taking away with them 
about three hundred negroes. 
From thence they went to Ne- 
vis, where they landed their 


Abo 


troops, and the inhabitants be 
ing over - powered by number 
retired to the mountains; the 
enemy, marching thit her too 
attacks them ; they beat a par 
ley, and a capitulation wa 
concluded the next day, Marc 
24, by which they were to be 

riſoners of war, but to remai 
in the iſland, and procuring 
like number of French priſo- 
ners, to be releaſed by way 0 


exchange, either in America or T] 
Europe; and, in the mean time, I nte 
they were to be civilly uſed, WM &., 
and their houſes and ſugar- n p 
works preſerved ; but the French repre 
broke the capitulation in ſeveral WM: 
reſpects, treating them molt er. 
barbarouſly, and burning their . £6 
houſes and ſugar works, and Wil: de 
by threats and ill- uſage forced m. 
many of them to form a ſecond Wil « ,, 
agreement the 6th of April, WI + ch 
promiſing the enemy in fix * 
months time to ſend to Matrti- 8 
nico a certain number of ne- ed 
' groes, or money in lieu thereof, . w 
after which they leſt the iſland. in 
The commander and other of- WM « 4 
ficers of this ſquadron gave 0 lc, 
little content to the French cou!t en 
by their conduct in this expe- 6 


dition, that they were put * 3 
2 


tlic offices. 


— þ arreſt upon their arrival in 
. ance. * 

ultake Wh The marquis of Caermarthen 
g, h bring offered to go with a 


mall ſquadron of men of war 
p Madagaſcar, to ſuppreſs the 
zrates there, who were become 
ry troubleſome and dangerous 
pthe navigation in thoſe parts, 
de commons appointed a com- 
zittee to conſider that matter; 
ud it was reſolved to preſent 
u humble addreſs to her ma- 
zly, to take into her royal 
unũderation how the ſaid pi- 
mes might be uppreſſed; and 
nother, that ſhe would be 
pleaſed to uſe her endeavours 
v recover and preſerve the an- 


cent poſſeſſions, trade, and fiſh- 


Mog in Newfoundland. 
aeg The French refugees, by pri- 
27 nte direction of the biſkop of 


rum, and ſome other perſons 


Lk n power, addreſied the queen, 
— repreſenting, * That the prote- 
= ant churches of France, cho 
der ' ever ſtruggling under opnreſ- 
aud bon, heid formerly a coofi- 
ed Gable rank; and t at ber 
no ' majeſty*s predeceſſors had pl. 
pril ways ſuch a tender regard fc 

ix chem, as to protect ard ivp- 
ao. port them to the vinoſ of 
ne. cir power: that the famous 
of did of Nantes, in favour ot 
d. ue proteſtants of France, was 
if, in great mealure, owing to 


„de great intereſt queen Fli. 

' zabeth had with King Heviy 

: the fourth of France: that 

" WH © king James the firſt, her ma. 

jeſty's great-grandlather, did 

* often interpoſe, by his am- 
3 
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About this time there were made ſome changes in ſeveral 1705. 

The earl of Stamford, the lord Herbert of 2 
rburg, Robert Monkton, and John Pultney, eſquires, Changes 

e made commithoners of trade and plantations, in the 42d pro- 

room ® 


'© baſſadors, in behalf of the 


French reformed churches. 
And that king Charles the 
* firſt, her majeſty's grandfa- 
* ther, intervened as mediator 
in the treaty, which Lewis 
XIII made with the Rochel- 
* lers {who held the principal 
rank amoug the proteſtants of 
* France) and afterwards, upon 
the French king's infraction 
* of that treaty, began a war 
wit France upon that ac 
count.“ Moreover, they ſet 
ſorth, That they found and 
* accounted thuwſe:ves fo happy 
in urg under her majeſty's 
* gentle government, and a- 
* mong a nation where they 
© had been fo kindly er tertain- 
ed. when driver from their 
* native country by the violence 
f perſecution. that, if they 
* had nothing but the own 
private intereſt in view, they 
* would fit quiet and ea and 
be contented to thare the ſeli- 
city of her majeſty's natural- 


© born ſubjects; but thac the 
« juſt concern they ought to 
have for their L:echren. r:1a- 
yy and friends. who till 
g. Md in France under the 
pudue of, perſecution, obli- 
* ge them to lay hoid on this 


ccc iſiop, molt humoly to be- 
{ec .h her tacred majeſty chat, 
when her thoughts ſhould be 
employed in fettiing the great 
concerns of Europe in a treaty 
of peace, her majeſty would 
cracioufly vouchſaſe to take 
into her royal care the intereſt 
of the poor diftrei; a 


= 
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n room of the lord viſcount Weymouth,” who had before 


the is 
Lyne ſigned that poſt, and of William Blaithwate, John Polli con 


fen, and Matthew Prior, eſquires, who were laid aſide, 
too ſtrongly attached to the tory-party. At the ſame tin 


* of France, which having been 
* ruined by the Caperiitions 
* vanity of the enemy, ſo it 
would add to the ſolid glory 
of her majeſty's reign, to be 
« inſtrumental in reſtoring the 
* ſame.” This addreſs having 
been preſented to the queen, 
on the 7th of April, by ſome 
of the moſt eminent petſons 
among the French refugees, ſhe 
was pleaſed to tell them, That 
© ſhe always had a great com- 
* paſſion for the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of the perſecuted 
8 —ç—. of France: that 
* the would communicate her 
thoughts upon this matter to 
© her allies; and ſhe hoped 
© ſuch meaſures might be taken, 
as might effeQtually anſwer 
© the intent of their petition.” 
On the 15th of May, An- 
drew de Matneoff, ambaſſador 
extraordinary from the czar of 
Muſcovy, had a private audi- 
ence of the queen, in which his 
excellency delivered to her ma- 
jeſty a long letter from the czar, 
dated April 27, * a 
detail of the ſervices he had 
done king Auguſtus from his 
firſt election to the crown of 
Poland; and © complaints of 
the ill treatment of the Ruſſian 
© troops ſent to his aſſiſtance; 
of the impriſoning of count 
_ © Patkul, his miniſter and ge- 
* neral; of king Auguſtus's 
* non-performance of the treaty 
made with the czar; and of 
his concluding a diſhonorable 
_ with the king of Swe- 
„ Without his czariſh ma- 


they 
n in 


« jeſty's privity; purſuant 
* which he had delivered 
count Patkul, on pretence 
© his being a Swediſh deſert 
* contrary to the laws of 
* tions, and even cuſtom of t 
© Barbarians:* defiring, in t 
concluſion, * That her Brita 
* nic majeſty would uſe 
ood offices to procure t 
* liberty of the ſaid Patkul, « 
at leaſt, that he might be uſt 
© as his czariſh — min 
* ſter, and not as a ſubject 
* the king of Sweden ; as al 
to obtain the enlargement 
* the other Ruſſian general 0 
* ficers, and other ſubjedts « 
* Muſcovy, detained at Stock 
* holm, As for the remainin 
* of the Ruſſian auxiliane 
now upon the Rhine, the eza 


put them under her Britannii Eng 
* majeſty's protection, and de fats 
* fired, that they might ente auto 
© into her majeſty's ſervice, o jd 
© that of her allies, or, at leaſt tain 
he intreated her majeſty d 
good offices, that they mighWſ"* 
© have leave to return home End 
© with ſafety.” In compliance wos 
with the czar's deſire, the queen lo 
uſed her good offices in favour ar 
of count Patkul, but her inter- Cor 
ceſſion proved ineffectual, and fate 
that unfortunate gentleman was WW "gl 
afterwards barbarouſly put to f "ict 
death. vas 
The republic of Venice, hav- ¶ ud 
ing at laſt appointed the cheva- Wi ben 
liers Erizzo and Piſani their am- am 
baſſadors extraordinary, to com- by 
pliment the queen on her acceſ- U. 
excet- WI thi 


ſion to the throne, their excc 
f lencies 
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eſore ne intereſt of Mr. ſecretary Harley, Sir Simon Harcourt 1705. 
poll conſtituted — — in the room of Sir Edward 
aſide they ; Sir James Montague ſucceeded Sir Simon Har- 
le bis n in the place of ſolicitor- general; and the honourable 


ies made their public 
ry into London, on the 19th 
May, in a very magnificent 
nner; and having, tor three 
ms, been ſplendidly enter- 
n of (ied at Somerſet-houſe, had 
public audience of the 


Bri en, on the 22d, at St. 
uſe unes's-houſe. Three days 
are xr they had a private audi- 


ce of her majeſty, and then 
wrned homewards, fignior 
maro, the Venetian ambaſ- 
nor in ordinary, continuing 


as ali to take care of the concerns 
ent chat republic. 
ral o The government thinking fit 


check the licentiouſneſs of 
be preſs, William Pittis, being 
mviced of writing a ſcanda- 
bus and ſeditious libel, intitled, 
'The caſe of the church of 
England's memorial fairly 
' ated: or, a modeſt inquiry 
into the grounds of thoſe pre- 
' judices, that have been enter- 
' tained againſt it,“ was fined 
the court of Queen's-bench 
ne hundred marks, and to 
land in the pillory at r 
doſs with a _ on his head, 
(enoting his offence; and alſo 
tear the arr in 
Cornhill in like manner. Which 


and Wi kntence was executed accord- 
was Wi ugly. George Sawbridge, con- 
to Fitted of publiſhing that libel, 

vas fined two hundred pounds, 
av. ind committed to the Queen's- 
wa- bench priſon till he paid the 
im- fame; and alſo to be brought 
m- y the marſhal of that priſon 
ef. vill the courts at Weſtminſter 


el. the courts fitting) with a pa- 


Spencer 


per on his head, denoting his 

offence. | 
On the zoth of April the caſe 
of Dr. James Drake, indicted 
for writing a pamphlet, called 
* Mercurius politicus, was ar- 
2 the —— — bar * 

at it appearing, t, in t 
libel ſet forth in the informa- 
tion, the word nor was inſerted, 
and in the libel given in- evi- 
dence the word not; upon ar- 
ing of that error, the court 
inelined for the party accuſed; 
whereupon the trial was ad- 
journed, and he was afterwards 
acquitted. The ſame day Dr. 
Joſeph Browne was tried at 
Guild-Hall before the lord- 
chief-juſtice Holt for handing 
to the preſs a paper of verſes, 
called, * The country parſon's 
advice to the lord-keeper ;* 
where, in a groſs, ironical way, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the dukes of Southampton, 
Richmond, Somerſet, Bolton, 
and Devonſhire, the earls of 
Montague, Pembroke, Eſſex, 
and Ortord, the lords Sommers, 
Mohun, Haverſham, Wharton, 
and Hallifax, and the biſhop 
of Sarum, were ſcurrilouſly re- 
7 upon. The charge be- 
i ainly proved by the prin- 
— yo by Mr. — Gere 
tary to Mr, Harley, the jury 
brought the doctor in guilty ; 
and ſome time after he received 
ſentence to ſtand in the pillory, 
which was executed upon him. 
On the 6th of May, being 
the laſt day of the term, judge 
Powel, in the court of Queen's- 
bench, 
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Spencer Compton, who had exerted his zeal and abilitie; 
Loyd the treaty of union, was made treaſurer and receiver-ge 

ral to prince George of Denmark, and pay-maſter to 
majeſty's penſions, in the room of Mr. 


bench, pronounced ſentence 
againſt Mr. William Stephens, 
rector of Sutton in Surry, for 
writing a ſeditious pamphlet, 
called, A letter to the author 
of the memorial of the church 
of England:“ which contain- 
ed moſt ſcandalous reflections 
on the duke of Marlborough's 
conduct laſt campaign, and a- 
gainſt Mr, ſecretary Harley. 


The judge told the priſoner, 
© 'That his offence was the 


greater, in that it was the 
0 — of his calling to teach 
others the poſitive precept of 
the goſpel about the reverence 
we owe to ſovereigns, and 
* thoſe who are in authority 
© under them; but, that his 
© crime was till the more hain- 
© ous in abuſing the duke of 
* Marlborough, a » who 
had done ſuch glorious actions 
for his country, and ſo well 
* deſerved of the common 
cauſe: adding with reſpe& 
to the ſecretary, * That the 


_ © traducing the queen's mini- 


© ſters was a down-right abuſe 
* upon her majeſty herſelf.” 
Stephens would have ſpoken 
ſomething by way of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, but the judge pronounced 
the judgmeut of the court a- 
gainſt him; which was, That 
© he ſhould be fined an hundred 
marks, and ſtand twice in the 
4 2 with a paper fixed to 
* his hat, denoting his offence; 
the firlt time at Charing- croſs, 
and the next day before the 
* Royal-Zxchange; and that 
© he ſhould find ſureties for his 


/ 


icholas. In 
beginni 


good behaviour for a twelz 
month.“ However, it bei 
repreſented and conſidered, th 
the infliting ſuch an ignomi 
ous puniſhment on a perſon 
holy orders might give offend 
to the whole clergy ; the exec 
tion of this ſentence was f 
ſuſpended, and at laſt the pi 
lory remitted, though with t 
mortifying circumſtance, th 
Stephens was brought to a put 
lic houſe at Charing-croſs, tro: 
whence he ſaw the ſcaffold, an 
multitudes of people gatherin 
together to be ſpectators of h 
dif ace. 

n the 6th of November 
Dr. Joſeph Browne being cor 
victed of writing and publiſhin 
another ſcandalous and ſeditio 
libel, intitled, * A letter to th 
right honourable Mr. ſecre 
* tary Harley, occafioncd by hi 
* late commitment to Newgate 
together with his interpret: 
* tion of that * called 
The country-parſon's adric 
© to my lord-keeper; Jid-td 
his charge; reflecting upon th 
great officers of ſtate, and ſeve 
ral of the nobility of this king 
dom, was, on the 14th of No 
vember, fined for the ſame b 
the court of Queen's bene 
forty marks, and ordered to 
ſtand in the pillory two days 
after at Charing-croſs, and al 
near the Roy: |-Exchange in 
Cornhill, and to give ſecunty 
for his 9 behaviour for one 
year, : 
ard Ward, being con. 
vicced of writing, printing, and 

publiſhing 


bilities 
Ver- ge 
I to 
In t 
Cginni 


| twel; 
it bei 
red, th 
gnomi 
perſon 
> offend 
e exec 
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inning of May, the queen declared the lord Cowper lord 
b. chancellor of Great- Britain. In like manner, the lord 
dolphin was appointed lord high- treaſurer of Great · Bri- 
in, Prince George of Denmark took the oath in the 
ut of Chancery, as lord» high-admital of Great-Britain; 
dy a new commiſſion appointed Sir David Mitchell, 
urge Churchill, Mr., Robert Walpole,” and Sir Stafford 
irborne, to be council in the affairs of the admiralty; 
an, the earl of Mancheſter teceived his inſtructions 
%% ambaſſador extiagrdinary to the republic of Venice; 
in his joutney thitherz he went to the courts of Vienna 
Turin. But the moſt conſiderable 1 * had been 
ale in December, by the promotion of the earl of Sun- 
and to the poſt of ſetretary of ſtate, in the room of Sit 
tries Hedges: Though it was not till after muck ſolici- 
bon; 


tratic (1): © OA... | 
WI 7707 VIV | eh 8 The 


ung ſeverat fcandatous them, thought it reasonable t9 
| editions libels, particular- expect, that one of the fecre; 
Hudibras Redi Avus, Or, taries at leaſt ſhould be fſach 
ſhurleſque Poem on the times, a man, as they could place a 
ily refleRing , upon the confidence, in. They believed 
ke and the government, they might truſt the earl of Sun- 
4 likewiſe, on the 14th of derland; and, though they di 
tember, fined forty marks, not think him the propere 
W ordered to ſtand twice in man for the poſt, yet, being the 
& pillory, With 4 paper on his duke of Marlbotough's ſoti-in- 
id, denoting His . offence, law, they choſe to recommen 
u give ſecurity for his good him to her majeſty, becauſe, ag 


7: of opinion, that theſe, and ducheſs, they imagined it was 


wure, were chiefly promoted The duke indeed was not. in 


ly that he might thereby ap- of the earl; but, how hard preſſe 

ar to be entirely devoted to both he and the lord - treaſurer 
E general and treaſurer, but Godolphin were by the Whigs 
th a deeper deſign of render- to have it brought to effect, ap- 
2 them obnoxious by thoſe pears from the ollowing letter 
wopular ſeverities; . of his to the ducheſs, ated at 
(1) The ducheſs' of Marl- Grametz in OQober 1706, 
e in the account of ber When I writ my laſt, f 
ndutt, p. 172, obſerves, That * was Wy full of the ſpleth; 
* Whigs, after the ſervices © and; I think, with too mnch 
y had done, and the afſu- © reaſon: My whole time; to 
ces the queen had given ? the belt of my underſtanding, 
You, XVI. ”” = © 2 © hay 


that the queen could be prevailed with to make this 


Bariour for one year. Some they expreſſed themſelves to the 
ter proſecutions, of the like driving the nail that would 75 | 
13 


Mr. ſecretary Harley, not inclination for this promotion 
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vocation 


would 
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The convocation, as uſually, ſat this winter with tl 
i-A— parliament, Though they had, in their former ſeſſion, d 


have op- * has been employed for the 
poſed the public good, as I do affure 


union, but 
prevent- 


ed. 


Roche - 


c 


4 


4 
64 
E 
4 
c 
« 
« 
0 
= 
« 
ce 
6 
6 
4 
0 
0 
« 
« 
« 
0 
4 
4 
« 
1 
* 
« 
cg 
« 
4 
« 
4 
« 
4 
4 
4 
< 
c 
« 
4 
« 
4 
Fe 


you 1 do in the preſence of 
God, neglecting no oppor- 
tunity of letting 83 4 queen] 
ſee what I take to be her true 
intereſt. It is terrible to go 
through ſo much uneaſineſs. 
I do not ſay this to flatter any 
arty, for I will never do it, 
et the conſequence be what 
it will. For, as parties, they 
are both in the. wrong. But 
it is certain 73“ and his ad- 
herents are not to be truſted, 
So that 83 [the queen] has no 
choice but that of employing 
thoſe, who will carry on the 
war, and ſupport gi [lord Go- 
dolphin. ] And, if 'any other 
method 1s taken, I know we 
ſhall go into confuſion. Now, 
this being the caſe, 1 leave you 
to judge, whether I am dealt 
kindly with? I do not ſay this 
for any other end but to have 
your juſtice and kindneſs, for 
in that will conſiſt my future 


* happineſs, I am ſure [ would 


venture a thouſand lives, if 
I had them, to procure eaſe 
and happineſs to the queen, 
And yet no number of men 
could perſuade me to act as a 
miniſter in what was not my 
opinion. So that I ſhall ne- 
ver fail in ſpeaking my mind 
very freely, and as my opinion 
is, that the tackers, and all the 
adherents of 73, are not for car- 
rving on the war, which 1s for 
the true intereſt of the queen 
and kingdom ; you may de-, 
pend I ſhall never join with 
any but ſuch, as I think 
wail ſerve her and the true in- 


c 
« 
c 
6 
c 
c 
« 
c 
« 
c 
« 
( 
« 
c 
c 
6 
c 
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0 
c 
c 
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« 
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c 
« 
c 
« 
0 
c 
0 
c 
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c 
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fer 


tereſt of - our country with 


their hearts. And, if the w 


continues but one year long 


with ſucceſs, I hope it will 


be in any body's power 
make the queen's bulinek U 
eaſy, And then I ſhould 
lad to live as quiet as pol 
le, and not envy the gove: 
ing men, who would then, 
believe, think better of 
[duke of Marlborough] a 
91 [lord Godolphin] thanth 
now do. And I will o 
frankly to you, that the je 
louſy ſome of your frien 
have, that go ſthe duke 
Marlborough] and 91 (l 
Godolphin) o not act ſi 
cerely, makes me ſo wea 
that, were it not for n 
gratitude for 83 [the queen 
and concern for 91 [lord G 
* I would now ret 
and never ſerve more. Fo 
have had the good luck to d 
ſerve better from all Englil 
men than to be ſuſpected 
not being in the true inter 
of my country, which I am1 
and ever will be, without b 
ing of a faction. And t 
principle ſhall govern me 
the little remainder of my l 
I muſt not think of being pe 
ular; but I ſhall have ti 
atisfaction of my going to ti 
grave with the opinion of ha 


ing aQed, as became an h( 


neſt man. And, if I ha 
your eſteem and love, I ſhou 
think myſelf entirely happ 
Having writ thus far, I ha 
received your two letters oft 


20th and 21ſt, which confirt 
. 2 wi oY 
me m my opinion * 

n 


aken to vex and ruin g1 [lord 
Godolphin,] becauſe 83 [the 
qicen] has not complied with 
what was deſired for 117 [lord 
vunderland,] I ſhall from 


bad, and think there is no 
ich thing as virtue. For 1 


of ow with what zeal 9g: [lord 
b) a bodolphin] has preſſed 83[the 
anth — 1 in that matter. 1 do 


u him, and ſhall always 
bre him as long as I live, and 
rer be a friend to any, that 
an be his enemy. 


teely to 83 [the queen] on 


| hall have a quiet mind, 


by duty. And, as for the 
folution of making me un- 
aly, I believe they will not 
me much pleaſure in that, 
ir, as I have not ſet my heart 
n having juſtice done me, I 
fall CN 

nll I be ill uſed by any 


dan.) 


kewiſe wrote the following let- 
Ito the queen on this oc- 


"Vi * 
U 4 


* 


Zy the letter I had from 


an h ur majeſty this morning, 
I had the great weight you put 
ſhou don the difference betwixt 
happfi de word notion and nation in 
I hav” letter, I am only made 
zol üble (as by many other 
-onfirii ings) that you were in a 
befor beat diſpoſition to complain 


tenceforth deſpiſe all man- 


have writ my mind very 


is occaſion ; ſo that, what- . 
ger misfortunes may happen, | 


ring done what I thought 


e diſappointed, nor 


The ducheſs of Marlborough 
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red much about the form of an addreſs to the queen, yet 107. 
mn they agreed pretty unanimouſly, and both ho 


ind, ſince the reſolution is * of me, fince to this moment 


I cannot for my life ſee any 
eſſential difference betwixt 
theſe two words as to the ſenſe 
of my letter, the true mean- 
ing of which was only to let 
your majeſty know with that 
faithfulneſs and concern, which 
I have ever had for your ſer- 
vice, that it was not poſſible 
for you to carry on your go- 
vernment much longer with 
ſo much partiality to one ſort 
of men, though they loſe no 
opportunity of diſſerving you, 
and of ſhewing the greateſt 
inveteracy againſt my lord 
Marlborough and my lord- 
treaſurer, and ſo much diſ- 
couragement to others, who, 
even alter great diſobligations, 
have taken ſeveral opportuni- 
ties to ſhew their firmneſs to 
your majeſty's intereſt, and 
their zeal to ſupport you and 


'your miniſters too, only be- 


cauſe they had been faithful 
and uſeful ſervants to you and 
the public. 

* This was all the ſenſe and 
meaning of my letter; and, 
if you can find fault w th this, 
I am ſo unhappy, as that you 
muſt always find fault with 
me; for 1 am uncapable of 
thinking otherwiſe as long as 
I live, or of acting now but 
upon the ſame prineiple, that 
I ſerved you before you came 
to the crowti for ſo many 


years, when your unlimited fa- 


vour and kindneſs to me could 
never tempt me to make uſe of 
it in one fingle inſtance, that 
was not for your intereſt and 

B b 2 * ſervice, 


uſes pre 


ſented 
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1707. ſented a congratulatory addreſs upon the wonderful ſucce 
o her arms, and acknowledged the church to be in a 


x | a 
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* ſervice, I am afraid I have 
been too long in explainin 
my thoughts upon the ſubje& 
of my own letter, which it 
ſeems has been ſo great an of- 
fence ; and how juſtly I leave 


very like to trouble you 
again, to let me ſay ſome- 
thing upon the ſubject of your 
letter to my lord-treaſurer, 
which he has ſhewn me to- 
day, with more concern than 
I know how to expreſs. This 
was indeed the ſubjeRt of my 
own letter, and the occaſion 
of it; for I do not only ſee 
the uneaſineſs and the grief 
he has to leave your ſervice, 
when you ſeem ſo deſirous he 
ſhould continue in it; but 1 
ſee, as well as he, the impoſ- 
ſibility of his _ able to 
ſupport it, or himſelf, or m 

lord Marlborough, for it all 
hangs upon ane thread ; and, 
when they are forced to leave 
your ſervice, you will then 
indeed {ind yourſelf in the 
hands of a violent party, who, 
I am ſure, will have very little 
mercy or even humanity for 


g 
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revent all theſe misfortunes 
by giving my lord-treaſurer 
and wy lord Marlborough 
(whom you may ſo ſafely 
truſt) leave to propoſe thoſe 
things to you, which they 
know and can judge to be ab- 
ſolotely neceſſary 2 your ſer- 
vice, which will put it in their 
power to influence thoſe, who 
have given you proofs, both 
of their being able to ſerve 
you, and or th. deſiring to 


you to judge; and I muſt beg 
your patience, ſince I am not 


you. Whereas you ought to 


make you great and happ 
© But, rather than your maje 
will D a party. man, 
« you are p eaſed to call lo 
« Sunderland, you will put: 
things in confuſion ; and, 


the ſame time, that you . 
* this, you employ} Sir Char. 7 
r 


Hedges, who is in one again 
vou, — that he has voty 
in remarkable things, that 
might keep his place; and 
« did the ſame thing in the la 
* king'stime, till at laſt, thatey 
ry body ſaw he was juſt dyin 
and he could loſe nothing | 
differing with that court. 
formerly he voted with the 
men, the enemies to this g 
vernment, called Whigs ; at 
if he had not been a p- 
man, how could he have bet 
ſecretary of ſtate, when all yo 
councils were influenced! 
my lord Rocheſter, lord Ne 
tingham, Sir Edward Se 
mour, and about fix or ſeve 
more juſt ſuch men, that c 
themſelves the heroes for tl 
church? But what church ci 
any man be of, that wou 
diſturb ſo juſt a government 
3 ? Or how can any bod 
e in the true intereſt of En 
land that oppoſes you a 
your miniſters, by whoſe a 
vice, in four years time, y0 
are very near pulling don 
the power of France, 2! 
making that religion, they 0 
ly talk of, not only mo 
(tate than in any of the | 
* reigns, but putting it upon 
© better foundation than it be 
been ſince the reformation! 
* You are pleaſed to ſay, y0 
* think it a great hardſhip * 
6 pes 
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% 


ut, notwith 


\ 


all | uade a man to part with a 
pd, bir he is in pofſcſion of 
and, b one that is not vacant. 


n ſome caſes that were cer- 
ninly right, but not in this; 
fr Sir Charles —_— can 
have the place he defires im- 
nediately; and it is much 


1 


that 

and WY better for him, unleſs he 
the wald be ſecretary of ſtate for 
hater le. He will have two places, 
drin that are conſiderable, one of 
bing WW ich he can compaſs no 


her way; and this is ſo far 
from being a hardſhip, that 
te and all the world muſt 
tink it a great kindneſs done 
lim; and he mult be a very 
weak man, if he loſt the op- 
partunity of having ſuch a 
ertainty, when he cannot 
latter himſelf, that (whatever 
lappens) he can be ſupported 
long in a place of that con- 
kquence, for which he is ſo 
mkt, He has no capacity, 
w quality, no intereſt, nor 
rer could have been in that 
poſt, but that every body 
tows, my lord Rocheſter 
ares for nothing ſo much as 
iman, that he thinks will de- 
fend upon him. I beg your 
najeſtys pardon for not wait- 
ng upon you; and I perſuade 
„ w eelf, that, long as my let- 
ter is, it will be leſs trouble- 
bne to your majeſty.” 

It was a wonder to many, 
the ducheſs obſerves, that 
W affair of the earl of Sunder- 


Fculties, conſidering his re- 
don to the duke, whoſe me- 
, with his queen and country 


ads promotion met with ſuch 


OF ENGLAND. 
A flouriſhing condition under her majeſty's adminiſtration, 1707. 
anding this adreſs, when the debates con-. 
zning the union were before the parliament, ſome in the 


wer-houſe ſpoke very tragically on that ſubject, and a 
1 3 


com- 


was every year augmenting. But 
it quickly appeared, that the dif- 
ficulties, raiſed by her majeſty a- 
= parting with Sir Charles 

edges, were wholly owing to 
the artifice and management 
of Mr. Harley the other ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, whoſe intereſt and 
ſecret tranſactions with the 

ueen were then doubtleſs in 
thi beginning. Harley had 
bn put into that poſt by the 
lords Marlborough and Godel- 
_ when my lord Notting - 

am, in diſguſt, reſigned it. 
They thought him a very pro- 
per perſon to manage the houſe 
of commons, upon which ſo 
much always depends. And 
his artifices had won upon them 
ſo far, that they could not be 

rſuaded, but they might ſafe. 
C truſt him, till experience too 
late convinced them of the con- 
trary. But it is no wonder, 
that, with ſuth views, as he 
then had, he ſhould be unwil- 
ling to ſee a ſecretary of ſtate 
diſplaced, over whom he 
thought he had ſome influence, 
and through whoſe hands the 

eater part of the buſineſs of 
his own office (ſcandatouſly neg. 
lected by himſelf) uſed to paſs; 
and much more unwilling to 
have him ſucceeded by a per- 
ſon, over whom he had no 

wer whatſoever. As for Sir 
Charles Hedges, when he 
found, how backward the 
queen was to diſmiſs him, he 
was ſo; prudent, as to make a 
reater advantage to himſelf, 
by quitting his poſt, than he 
could have done by holding it. 
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170. eommittee was named to conſider of the preſent danger e 
3 the church, This was carried, by the private managemen 
of ſome aſpiring men amongſt them, who hoped, by a piec 
of ſkill, to ſhew what they cauld do, that it might recom 
mend them to farther preſerment; they were much cried 
out on, as betrayers of their party, for carrying that ad 
dreſs; ſo, to recover their credit, and becauſe their hope 
from the court were not ſo promiſing, they reſolved now t 
act another part. It was given out, that they intended t 
make an application to the houſe of commons againſt th 
union; to prevent that, the queen wrote to the archbiſhar 
ordering him to prorogue them for three weeks : By thi 
means that deſign was defeated, for, before the end of th 
three weeks, the union had paſſed both houſes. But, whe 
one factious deſign failed, they found out another; the 
ordered a repreſentation to be made to the biſhops, whic 
. Jet forth, that, ever fince the ſubmiſſion of the clergy i 
Henry the eighth's time, which was for a courſe of a hu 
dred and ſeventy-three years, no ſuch prorogation had eve 
been ordered, during the fitting of parliament: And the 
beſought the biſhops, that from the conſcientious regard 
which they doubted not they had, for the welfare of th 
church, they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours, that the 
might ſtill enjoy thoſe uſages, of which they were poſſeſſed, an 
which they had never miſemployed: With this, they broug 
up a ſchedule, containing, as they ſaid, all the dates of t 
prorogations, both of parliament and convocation, thereb 
to make good their aſſertion: And, to cover this ſeemin 
complaint of the queen's proceedings, they paſſed a vote 
that they did not intend to enter into any debate concernin 
the validity of the late prorogation, to which they h 
humbly ſubmitted. It was found to be a ſtrange and a bol 
aſſertion, that this prorogation was without a precedent 
Their charge, in the preſerving their uſages, on the co 
ſciences of the biſhops, inſinuated that this was a breac 
made on them: the biſhops ſaw this was plainly an 21 
tempt on the queen's ſupremacy; ſo they ordered 
to be laid before her majeſty: and they ordered allo 
ſearch: to be made into the records. For though it was a 
undoubted maxim, that nothing but a poſitive law coul 
limit the prerogative, which a non-uſage could- not do 
yet they ordered the ſchedule, offered by the lower-houlg 
to be compared with the records: They found that ſeven © 
eight prorogations had been ordered, during the fitting e 
arliament, and there were about thirty or forty more, b 
Which it appeared, that the convocation ſat (oupetiquen "9 
ore 
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bre, and ſometimes after a ſeſſion of parliament, and ſat 1707. 


bmetimes, even when the parliament was diſſolved: Upon all 


tis, the queen wrote another more ſevere letter to the 
{chbiſhop (who had now prorogued the convocation to the 
wth of April) in which ſhe ſignified her reſentment of the 


byer-houſe : Intimating, that ſhe looked uoon them as 
nilty of an invaſion of her royal ſupremacy repoſed in her, 
y the law and the conſtitution of the church of England; 
nd declaring, that, if any thing of the like nature was at- 
tmpted for the future, it would make it neceſſary for her 


buſe ſuch means for the puniſhing offences of this na- 


ue, as are warranted by law. The lower-houſe continued 
ſting after the prorogation. But, on April 10, when the 
xchbiſhop ſent for the lower-houſe, to communicate her 
wjeſty's letter, and ſome members appeared without the 
xolocutor, he aſked for him, and was told he was gone in- 
v the country. This appeared to be a contempt or neg- 


kt of ſuch a nature, that it was not to be ſuffered ; where- 


yon he proceeded to pals a ſentence of contumacy againſt 
im for his abſence, reſerving the puniſhment of his crime 
b the zoth of the ſame month, to which day the convo- 


ation was prorogued, by a ſchedule, backed with a royal. 


mit, The archbiſhop deferred the puniſhment, on pur- 
ve, that the prolocutor might have opportunity by his 
ubmiffion on that day that was fixed on, to have prevented 
t But, in this interval, a proteſtation againſt the arch- 
op was prepared, by the diſſatisfied members of the 
bwer-houſe, which was offered to the houſe on April 3o, 
ith an intimation, that it was the opinion of an eminent 
wunſellor who had been adviſed with, that no proceſs, be- 
zu before the prorogation upon the royal writ, could be con- 
tnued after ſuch prorogation; and a concern ſeemed to be 
covered, that the royal ſupremacy ſhould be this way 
woken in upon: And ſo they who by the archbiſhop, and 
lie queen herſelf, were charged with invading the royal 
lpremacy, were willing it ſhould be believed, that none 
tad a greater concern for the ſupremacy than they, and 
lerefore by a proteſtation, which was carried up April 
Þ, by the prolocutor, the majority of the lower-houſe de- 
dued the ſentence of contumacy, and the proceſs con- 
inued after the prorogation, to be an invaſion of the royal 
lpremacy, unlawful, and altogether null: And yet, mo 
tie prolocutor carried up this at the command of the houle, 
nd was preſſed by his party. to ſtand it out, yet, upon 
bunder advice given him by ſome, who underſtood the law 

B b 4 better, 
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1707., better, he made a full ſubmiſſion, with which the archbiſnd eic 
as ſatisfied, and the ſentence-was taken off However, Miu 
party continued with great impudence to aſſert, that then 
ſchedule was true, and that the queen was miſinformed, th am 
the lord-chancellor and the lord chief-juſtice Holt, had, u nc 
on peruſal of the records, affirmed to the queen, that th Peer 
aſſertion was falſe, and that there were many precedents r 
ſuch prorogations. | | | be al 
Expeda- The unparalleled ſucceſſes of the allies, in the glorio e (i 
tions of and ever-memorable year 1706, and the many eminent mii gef 
the enſu- fortunes to the French king in one campaign, raiſed greffiſeelv: 
ng cam expectations from the next, and made it concluded, the, 
| v0 har} the time was come, in which the perfidy, tyranny, arid » 
Hare. * cruelty of that king's long and bloody reign were going ick] 
1 be repaid him with the ſame meaſures wherewith he h T 
formerly treated others. But the events of the enſuiſ « 
campaign produced a contrary effect, and proved very unf 
tunate to the allies. The offers of peace, made by Franc tl 

had been indeed rejected by Great-Britain and Hollan 

but the inclination (as hath been obſerved) expreſſed | 
ſome perſons to come to a treaty with the French, upon t (1) 
terms offered, was thought to haye raifed, in the Imperiiſ# ( 
court, a ſtrong aloe that the maritime powers we en 
tampering with France, and making terms for themſelve ke de 
to-which the intereſt of Auſtria was to be ſacrificed. At 
this jealouſy was ſuppoſed to have put that court upon me 
ſures, that had a fatal influence on the campaign of t 
year, and to have occaſioned the two moſt unfortunate eve: tor 
that happened during the whole war. For the concluſiq wet 
of a treaty with the French, for evacuating the MilanciiWin, 
without the privity of England and Holland, gave the Frend 
an opportunity of ſending immediately into Spain a gref ed 
body of good veteran troops, to the aſſiſtance of king Phil 
whoſe army had by that means the ſuperiority over the : 
lies, and gained the battle of Almanza. And the expec 
tion to Naples was the chief cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of t 
deſign againſt Toulon. ö brty 
The Mi- As to the affair of the Milaneſe, the French were loſiſ ine 
Janeſe e. place after place in Lombardy. Cremona, Mantua, ai we 
yacuated. the citadel * Milan were the only places, that were leſt bent 
Burnet. their hands, It was not poſſible to maintain theſe long with” ea 
out a greater force, nor was it eaſy to convey that to the! = 
On the other hand, the reducing thoſe fortreſſes was f fran 
to be a work of time, which would fatigue thoſe troo; be th 
and would bring a great charge with it. X 3 : ths 
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c>&ly felt. 


1) In the memoirs of Chri- 


nperiſ n Cole, Eſq; p. 432. is the 

wel blowing project concerted with 

{elv 8 duke of Savoy. 
Aker majeſty the queen, hav- 


ig obſerved with pleaſure, that 
ls royal highneſs was entirely 
tent to conform himſelf to the 


1 me 
ff t 


cr eegn ſhe has long had, to exe- 
1111 cue the enterprize againſt Tou- 
lane , as ſoon as the affairs of 
ren would permit it, has or- 
gre tered her miniſters to hold con- 
krences with thoſe of his royal 


hill 
4 MT ighneſs about this 22 
a which was regulated and re- 
flved upon what follows: 

1. Her majeſty will furniſh 
orty ſhips of the line at the 
ine and place fit for the enter- 


„ Ae of Provence, with a ſuffi- 
left N Cent number of tranſport- ſhips, 
with carry proviſions and ammu- 
the "tion from Oneglia and the 
« li cas of Genoa to that of 
roo ance, when the army ſhall 
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ore propoſed for delivering up thoſe places, and for al- 1707, 
* free march into Dauphine. As Gonyomnd 
ienna, it was agreed to, without 
omunicating it to the allies, which gave juſt cauſe of 
e. It was ſaid in excuſe, that — 
ree to a capitulation; and conſequently the em- 
zor in this caſe, was not bound to ſtay for the conſent of 
+ allies, This was true, if the capitulation had been for 
x ſingle place; but this was of the nature of a treaty 
of a greater extent. By this the French ſaved ten or 
dve thouſand men, who muſt have all been, in a little 
ne, made priſoners of war. They were veteran troops, 
xd were ſent into Spain; the ill effects of which were 


general had a 


» be» 


The defign was formed for the following campaign after 
lis manner: The duke of Savoy undertook to march an 
my into France, and to act there, as ſhould be concerted 
che allies (1). Some propoſed the — 


auphins 


2. His royal highneſs will be 

leaſed to let it be known, as ſoon 
as poſſible, about what time, and 
at what place, the fleet ſhall 
come, that ſo we may here take 
infallible meaſures, that it 
be ready and furniſhed with eve- 
ry thing; and his royal highneſs 
is deſired not to let the fleet 
come to the place of meeting, 
but juſt at the time he ſhall judge 
it to be indiſpenſably neceſſary 
to let it act; and then the fleet 
ſhall be abſolutely under his 
orders, and the admirals ſhall 
have poſitive orders to obe 
him, and ſhall be entirely at his 
diſpoſition,. during the time he 
hall remain with the army in 
Proyence. 

3. Whilt we wait for the 
time, that is proper for theſe 
operations, there will be ſhips 
enough in the ſeas of Italy, to 
keep the enemies in their ports, 
and hinder the tranſports on the 
coalts of Italy ; and, according 

| | to 
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1707: Dauphiné to the Rhone, and ſo up to Lyons; but, an 2 
[ tempt upon Toulon being thought the moſt important thin 


which could be deſigned, that was determined. Marſhal « 
Teſſe was ſent to ſecure the paſſes, and to cover France « 


that fide, Prince Lewis of 


eſteemed and little lamented, the marquis of Bareith had t 
command of the army on the Upper R 

was expected; and he was ſo ill ſupported, that he coul 
do nothing. The court of Vienna was fo ſet on the reduc 


to the advices. we ſhall receive 
of armaments at Toulon, theſe 
ſhips, ſhall be reinforced fro 
time to time. | 
4. His royal highneſs is de- 
fired to take care to have certain 
advices of the armaments, that 
ſhall be made at Toulon, and 
to let admiral Shovel, who com- 
mands the fleet, know them; 
and afterwards to have the 
goodneſs to let us know here, 
what he may have wrote' to 
admiral Shovel, who will con- 
form himſelf to his orders and 
advice. | 
5. The admiral is to furniſh 
as many cannon for the batte- 
Ties, as his royal highneſs ſhall 
judge to be meceflary for the 
expeditions in Provence ; but 
his royal highneſs is to furniſh 
the carriages, that are neceſſary, 
the fleet carrying none that 'are 
fit for the land. 865 
6. His royal highneſs is alſo 
to furniſh the mortars with their 
carriages, as alſo the bombs, 
lead, and the bullets of that 
ſize which he ſhall judge neceſ- 
fary, there being cannon of all 
forts on board the fleet; all 
which he may cauſe to be 
brought out of the Milaneſe to 
the coaſts of Genoa and Pied- 
mont, and to Oneglia, as he 
ſhall think proper, to be after- 
wards brought by the tranſport- 
ſhips, where he ſhall order it; 


aden dying this winter, litt. 


hine, from whom le 


tuo 


7. The ſhips ſhall furniſhſom 
quantity of powder. 

N. B. This article is to b 
farther explained. 

8. His royal highneſs wil 
have the goodneſs to take ca 
of eſtabliſhin magazines fo 
proviſions, and oats, and othe 
things neceſlary for the arm 
in the places, which he ſhal 
judge moſt proper for the enter 
prize; as alſo to find voiture 


W ge 
and mules to paſs the moun 11 
. tains, and to ſerve in the arm (der 
during the campaign, as well i. s 
Provence, as in Dauphine. bom 
9. The queen and the States oo 


General will, upon this project 
continue the twenty-eight thou 
ſand men in their pay; and the 
will take care to have the 
fully recruited, and that early 10 


and the court of Vienna wil len 
leave the whole body of troops yith 
which was employed during the ds, 
laſt campaign in Piedmont, in; de 
Lombardy, to ſerve in the ex ne 
pedition of France, and will re A 
cruit it as they have promiſed, i n 
which will ar thirteen thou- bis 
ſand recruits of foot, and four I 
thouſand new horſe, which bo- ne 
dy of troops is to be in a con- 
dition to act in the month of ſterl 
April. ö extr 

10. His royal highneſs will, Wl if | 
on his ſide, uſe all his endea- vil 


vours to reſtore and augment 
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nof Hungary, that they thought of nothing elſe. The 
ungarians were very numerous, but they wanted both offi- 
and diſcipline. Ragotſki had poſſeſſed himſelf of almoſt 
Tranſilvania; and the Hungarians were fo alienated from 
emperor, that they were conſulting about chuſing a 


king. 


The campaign was opened very — in Spain. It has Affairs in 
related, that in a council of war 

February, 1706-7, (at which were preſent the earls of Pe- M. S. 

worough, Galway, and Rivers, and general Stanhope) it Friend.. 


nz reſolved to act offenſively, ſeek out the enemy, and en- 
our to bring them to a battle, on the ſtrength of the re- 


norcement arrived from England under earl 


ivers. This 


xolution was not generally approved, for the earl of Peter- 


borough, 


ki troops to the number men- ſhall be judged neceſſary by his 


toned in the treaty. 

11. As to the troops, his 
wal highneſs is to chute thoſe 
k ſhall think proper to enter 
to France, or to remain in 
ledmont and Lombardy, and 
» general ſhall be allowed to 
mke any difficulty to obey his 
aders; and her majeſty and 
de States-General will. obtain 
hom the princes, to whom the 
toops in their pay belong, ex- 
reis orders to their reſpective 
generals, ſo that his royal high- 
tels may have the abſolute com- 
nand of them. 

12, It is deſired, that his royal 
tighneſs may enter into France 
vith the greateſt number of for- 
ces, which the conjunctures of 
the times, and the ſituation of 
the enemies may require, and 
al within the month of May, 
f it be poſſible, having always 
lis principal aim upon Toulon, 
which is to be the firſt object of 
the campaign. | 

13.. Forty thouſand pounds 
ſterling will be furniſhed for the 


extraordinary expences : And, 

i that ſum be not ſufficient, we 

jill give the ſurplus, which 
2 


royal highneſs, in whom we 
place an intire confidence. 

N. B. After the return of the 
courier, 
changed, and the queen 
ſent fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling immediately to the 
duke of Savoy, with a 
promiſe, that if the deſign 
upon Toulon ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, ſhe would pay bills, 
which the duke of Savoy 
might draw, for fifty thou - 
ſand pounds ſterling more. 

14. There will be no troo 

for a debarkment on board the 
fleet, while the affairs of Spain 


will * a it, 
15. The expedition of Na- 


ples, that was propoſed, is ex- 


cluded, as being judged at pre- 
ſent inpraicetle, — hurtfl 
to the campaign in France. 

If his royal highneſs has any 
thing to object or to add to theſe 
articles, he is deſired to do it b) 
an expreſs, that ſo a final reſo- 
lution may be taken about his 
remonſtrances, and be ſent him 
by the ſame expreſs at his 10 
turn, 


eld at Valencia in Spain. 


this article was 
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170. borough, though diſmiſſed from the command of the: 
—— 22 upon the departure of earl Rivers, was devolved 
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ord Galway) gave his opinion in writing againſt an off 
ſive war in Spain, urging, * That the confederate troops 
« Italy, under the command of the duke of Savoy, 
“prince Eugene, could only give the mortal blow, by e 
& tering France. That the difficulties of ſubſiſting arm 
5 in Caſtile were ſufficiently apparent in the laſt campaic 
4 'That the dangers were evident, of putting the whe 
<« upon the riſque of paſſing to Madrid, before an army 
6 perior in cavalry: And that, above all things, the d 
< fence of Catalonia, Arragon, and Valencia was nece 
de ry,” Howevgs, the contrary reſolution being taken, t 
earl of Galway, the more to ſtrengthen the confederate ; 
my, ſent orders to the lord Tyrawley's regiment, and t 
two battalions of marines, who were quartered in Cataloni 
to march and join him, Hut the vice-roy of that principal 
would not ſuffer them to march from their quarters, or p- 
with any troops out of the province, without the king 
orders, which was often ſolicited, but could not be o 
tained. King Charles, towards the end of February, de 
clared, to the generals of the allies, his intention of goi 
into Catalonia: and a few days after, proceeded in his jou 
wo thither, taking with him the regiment of dragoons 
interfeldt, conſiling of five 8 with count T 


lais's regiment of Dutch foot. But, at his departure, 


22 the confederate generals, that whenever it ſhou * 
be thought proper to march to Madrid, he would be ready Wh t 
Join them, with the troops from Catalonia (1). the 


Whi 


1) Biſhop Burnet ſays (vol. into his hands upon the ſuc 
1 475. That king Charles © ceſs of that expedition. B 
6 there was an army * he perſiſted in his firſt reſo! 
coming into Catalonia from tion, and marched away w. 
© Rouſſillon, and that it was a part of the army, leavin 
© neceſſary for him to march about fixteen thouſand me 
© into that country. The di- under the earl of Galway 
* viding a force, when the whole command. They had eate 
* together was not equal to the * up all their ſtores in Valenc! 
* enemy's, has often proved fa- and could ſubſiſt no longs 
© tal. He ought to have made there; ſo they were force 
© his army as ſtrong as poſſibly to break into Caſtile. Th 


© he could, and to have march- duke of Berwick came again uni 
ed with it to Madrid, for the * them with an army not muclume 
* reſt of Spain would have fallen ſuperior to theirs; but fe. 


* c0 
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uch from Alicant to join 


xith ſome of the beſt troops, 


oni ay; and theſe joined the 
1pali Mi: of Berwick a day before 
or page two armies engaged.” Dr. 
king ad obſerves, p. 181, &c. . 
xx oon after the earl of Peter- 

„ gh had given his opinion 


niting in e council of war 


oi 
* dencia, on the 4th of Feb- 
ons WE", 1707, N. 8. againſt an 
tear in Spain, he left 
* kingdom, and went a ſe- | 
"a = time to Italy and Turin, , 


n which city he wrote a let- 
on the 21ſt of April, 1707, 
the Portugueſe ambaſſador, 
vhich he preſſed more ear- 
fly, and explained more at 
x, the advice, which he had 
in the council of war. 
before his ſcheme could 
ach Spain, the confederate be 
had entered upon other 
alures. Mr. Boyer tells us, 
291, That king Charles, 
mth his German and Spaniſh 
znerals and miniſters, and 
want Noyelles, concurred 
nth the earl of Peterborough, 
ut were over-ruled by briga- 
der Stanhope, the queen's 
tiniſter, who declared in her 


muCtme, That her poſitive or- 
” en were, that they ſhould 


Whilſt earl Rivers * was gone to the council of war 
lencia, all the troops, both Engliſh and Dutch, 


age s, and colonel Alnott's. Brigadier Farrington's re- 
nent was reduced, and the men put into Southwell's and 

ons. The marquis de Montandre's regiment, in its 
the reſt, was furprized, and al- 
| all killed or taken priſoners, The two regiments 


gurt of France had ſent the. 
ae of Orleans into Spain 


hat they had brought from 


LAND. 


© ſcek the enemy, march to 
Madrid, and not divide the 


forces upon any occaſion 
* whatſoever.” The earl of. 
Galway, in his Narrative, 


gives this account: I joined 
* with thoſe, that were of opi- 
© nion, that it was by no ways: 
convenient to 2 the 
troops, as may appear by a 
— of that 4 fi ry 
by my lord Tyrawley, and by- 
me, bearing date the 1 4 
day of January, 1706-7. \But- 
I muſt beg leave to obſerve, 
that this was not the deciſive - 
council for the operations of 
the campaign, for many ſub- 
ſequent councils were held in 
the king's preſence more im- 
rtant than this; and tho“ 
in them there might have been 
ſome variety of opinions as to 
the manner, yet almoſt all 
the generals and miniſters, 
that aſſiſted at thoſe councils, 
agreed perfectly in the ſub- 
ſtance, which was, that we 
ſhould join our troops, and 
march to Madrid. Some in- 
deed were for paſſing through 
the plains of la Mancha, and 
croſſing the Tagus; but this 
opinion was over- ruled, be- 
* cauſe of the hazard in paſſing 
the river, if the enemy op- 
« poſed us, and of the r 
0 


„ % . YE Ty © 


at 1707. 
n to 
ach under lieutenant-general Erle, to join lord Galway, The bat- 
with them the regiments of lord Montjoy, colonel tle of Al- 


manza. 

* This 
account is 
taken 
from the 
of manu- 
Sir ſeript be- 
fore-men= 
tioned. 
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© patched to provide bread and 
* forage ſufficient for the troops 


393 
1707. Sir Charles Hotham and Colonel Syburg were left to ol | g 
pon that town and caſtle, though very weak, and Sybullii 
- | w 

4 * that 

© of proviſions in the Mancha, in all places where it was di tt} 

© which had been exhauſted by *© ſigned the armics ſhould pa ing, 
the enemy's winter- quarters: I went with the marquis di rar 
For which reaſons it was, af- © Minas to the frontiers toward vll 

© ter many debates, agreed, that * the latter end of March, an nil! 

© we ſhould take the way of Va- * we took the field the begii ther 

© Jencia and Arragon, paſſing ning of April. We ruine tt 

© the Tagus at its head, to a- part of the country borderinf thro! 
void all oppoſition. But, leſt upon the frontiers of Vale al 
© the kingdom of Valencia cia before the enemy caul coſe 

© might by this means be any join their troops, particular ny, 
© ways expoſed, it was likewiſe * Yecla, where they had thei jeal 

© reſolved, before we ſhould * largeſt, magazines; and, judę grov 
begin our march, to deſtroy * __ neceſſary to take in ti ten 
all the enemy's magazines of - © caſtle of Villena, to preve utu 
«- proviſions and forage in the *© the army from being maſten nou 

© country bordering upon the of one of the moſt conſidera ct 
© frontier of Valencia, to pre- able inlets into the kingdonii are: 
vent them from making any of Valencia, ſat down befor t00] 

* incurſions; and Ido take upon that place. But it proved tiou 
me to aver, that nothing was * ſtronger than was expected Wi won 
meyer tranſacted, during the and, after we had ſpent ſom te < 
time I had the honour to days there, we had notice th ny | 
command the queen's troops, enemy had aflembled theii "ihe 
© contrary to the poſitive reſo-—- troops at Almanza. Upo tou: 
© lution of any general council, © this advice a council of way kla 
or council of war, unleſs that © was held, where it was unani ve | 
© reſolution was afterwards re- mouſly reſolved to fight th me 
© pealed by ſome ſubſequent © enemy; which we were th rd: 
council. wn rather induced to, becauſe i ut 
So ſenſible was every one © was judged impoſſible to ſub i N. 
of our being already too weak, * ſiſt upon the defenſive in th The 
© that it was reſolved to deſire © kingdom of Valencia; fo er 
my lord Rivers (who was * the country had already bee coi 
lately arrived at Liſbon) would ſo much exhauſted by ou, 
« Join us with the troops, that © winter-quarters, that there wa als c 
came under his command not two days proviſion to be vont 
from England, which his lord- found for the army; and n 
* ſhip did not long aſter. © could not have been able to dat 
C fr or the better execution of have ſabſiſted there ſo long as dat! 
© what had been reſolved for ve did, but for the ſupply ws kive 
our march through Valencia found in the enemy's maga Medi 
and Arragon, proper com- * zines in Yecla, Nor did we at. 
miſſaries and officers were diſ- think it proper to purſue the lng 
c datte 


once intended march through 
„ tkat 


/ 
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as appointed governor, Sir Charles chuſing to follow the 1707. 
ny. It was the Zoth of March before we all could join Wyn 


that __— and Arragon, 


2s de proviſions ſhould be want- 
| pa ing, leaving the enemy fo 
is rar, and in a condition to 


follow us; for, though com- 
niſſaries had been employed, 
there was reaſon to apprehend 
the towns, we were to paſs 
through, would ſhut the gates 
wainſt us, whilſt we were 
doſely followed by the ene- 
ny, and 8 by the 
jeaſants of the country, who, 
nown deſperate, by ſeeing 
tiemſelves abandoned, would 
naturally be up in arms in the 
nountains. Beſides, we had 
certain advice, that there was 
ready a body of French 
roops, * conſiſting of eight 
touſand men in Spain, nd 
won their march to reinforce 
de enemy. Thus, as the ar- 
ny muſt inevitably have pe- 
ned without fighting, it was 


bought reaſonable to run the 
f wa tazard of a battle, wherein 
unani de had an equal chance to 
at thi omeoffvitors; which was ac- 
e th ordingly done two days after, 
auſe i the 25th of April, 1707, 
o ſub i N. S. but with ill ſucceſs.” 
in thay The earl of Peterborough, in 
foi er to the fourth queſtion of 
; been committee of the houſe of 
y ou", ſaid, © That ſeveral coun- 
re wag © of war were held in the 
to be vonth of January, 1706-7, 
nd wer Valencia, about the time 
ble ta bat intelligence was brought, 
ong abt the forces, under the earl 
ly well fivers, were entered into the 
maga-i Mediterranean, in order to ad- 
lid well ot the meaſures for the en- 
ae the] ung campaign. That the 
m matters therein debated were 
6 ay 


the 


8 you ally, whether the arm 
* ſhould march towards Madrid, 
© and ſeek the enemy. That, 
in the debates upon this ſub- 
« jet the earl of Galway, Mr. 
* Stanhope, and the lord Ty- 
* rawley ſupported thoſe mea- 
ſures with the Portugueſe ge- 
neral ; and that the Bag, the 
count de Noyelles, the Spaniſh 
2 and miniſters, with 
imſelf, argued ſtrongly a- 
ainſt hole meaſures, as 
ighly dangerous and imprac- 
ticable; and this in repeated 
councils of war, till, at laſt, 
the earl of Peterborough, ſo- 
licited by the king of Spain to 
renew the debate, deſired the 
king, that he would order all 
called to the council to bring 
their opinions in writing, that 
every body's opinion and rea- 
ſons for that opinion, might 
appear, and be known to the 
world ; which, according to, 
the king's commands, were 
put in writing, and delivered 
at the council.” 
The earl of Galway, in his 
reply, or obſervations upon the 


. . . . 


earl of Peterborough's anſwers 


to the five queſtions, ſays thus : 
In reply to this aſſertion, I 
would beg leave to appeal to 
© your lordſhips memory, whe- 
ther, upon the firſt mention 
of theſe reſolutions in this 
moſt honourable houſe, the 
earl did not as poſitively af- 
firm, That the concluſive 
council for the operation of 
the enſuing campaign was 
* beld on the 15th of January? 
© And whether he did not offer 
* to depoſe on oath, that in that 

| very 


1507. the 
u 
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met croſs the country with ma 
palkes, and an incredible fearcity of proviſions 


— 


very eouncit no perſon what. 
© ever was of opinion for mak - 
«ing an offenſive, war, and a- 
« gainſt dividing the troops, but 
« the lord Tyrawley, Mr. Stan- 
© hope, and I? Soon after in- 
© deed, upon farther recollec. 
tion, he was pleaſed to add 
© the marquis das Minas to our 
number; and I obſerve he has 
© ſince given himſelf a much 
© larger latitude, both as to the 
x time of holding that council, 
© and as to the perſons who 
© yoted for an offenſive war? 
© His lordſhip is now ſo far from 
E confining himſelf to à day, 
« that he * taken in a whole 
month; and, by atcuſing us 
* more modeſtly for having op- 
« poſed only the king, count 
« Noyelles, himſelf, and the 
y 2 generals and mini- 
© fters, leaves half the council 
on our fide; for, ſuppoſin 
© all the Spaniſh generals an 
« miniſters to have aſſiſted at 
that council, there could only 
© have been twelve perſons 
© there, viz. prince Lichten- 
© ſtein, count Oropeza, count 
« Corſana, count Cardona, 
count Noyelles, my lord Pe- 
«© terborough, the marquis das 
© Minas, count d' Aſſumar, my 
lord Tyrawley, Mr. Stanhox 

< monſieur Freiſheim, and I. 
The laſt fix his lordſhip has 
« plainly left on our fide ; but 
« my lord Tyrawley poſitively, 
© affirms count Oropeza was of 
© the ſame opinion, and believes 
count Corſana was ſo too. 
* Thus, taking the matter as 
the earl of Peterborough is 
-* pleaſed to ſtate it, we had an 


j 


e 
, 4 
c 
* haps, when my lord Peterbe 
* rough contended ſo poſitive 


© to 
: 15th 
* he was led into that error h 
© the miſtake in my lord Sut 
c derland's letter, in anſwer t 
© one of Mr, Stanhope's « 


/ 


bo 
f 


equality, and, as my lord T 
rawley remembers, the gre; 
r number of our party. Pe 


rove that council, of t 
of January, conclufy 


0 . 15. But he has fin ig 
been pleaſed to allow that ti kn 
council of the 15th was a 


© concluſive, and that ma 
more ſubſequent councils wet 
- © held, whic 


determined t 
operations of the enſui 
campaign, wherein he vote 


© himſelf for marching to MM |: 
© drid by the way of ArragoWint 
© which, I ſhould have imagini: is 
ed, had left no further roof eh 
© to mention our opinions of thi bals 
© 15th. But, becauſe he is Nino 
« reſolved to make good bee 
charge againſt lord Tyrawie ot 4 
© Mr. Stanhope, and me, lang 
© affirms to your lordſhips, thai 
© the occaſion of that change N t 
the ſubſequent councils wal 
© becauſe the opinion of the ma due 
© jority had been over-ruled b om: 
© a miniſter of her majeſty, 2 oh 
© ſuring, that the queen ba bie 
given him orders to declare nd! 
* Fer name, that her poſit ſs 
© orders were, that they ſhou vays 
© ſeek the enemy, march WF tic 
Madrid, and not divide M bug] 
* troops, upon any accour prob; 
© whatſoever, Nor 
I muſt confeſs I do not con lat 
© ceive, that it imports me much deco 
© to reply to this part of th Vo. 


* 


* earl's anſwer; nor ſhall I at 
Ee tem 


1 ma 


empt to make an ĩmperfect 
tefence for an abſent man; 
for, if Mr. Stanhope was 
here, I doubt not he would 
te able ſufficiently. to jullity 
lis own conduct in this affair. 
ſet I cannot help ſaying, 
hat even malice itſelf has ne- 
er yet ſuggeſted, that wy lord 
Tyrawley, Mr. Stanhope, and 
did not act on that occaſion 
with great integrity, accord- 
ug to the beſt of our under- 
landings; nor ſhall I ever be 
mamed to own an opinion, 
which was then not only the 
ommon ſenſe of the army, 
hut agreeable to the deſires 
ud intereſt of the whole king- 
m of England. 

' Inthe earl of Peterborough's 
krther anſwer to this queſtion, 
be is pleaſed to ſay, that, not- 
withſtanding this, the earl of 
balway brought the army 
nto the plains of Valencia, a 
lireily coutrary route to that 
of Arragon, and into all thoſe 
langers, Which he was to a- 
wid by marching by the head 
of the Tagus. In reply to 
bis anſwer, I ſhall only ob- 


he ma bre, that I had not the 
ed WW ommand of that army (which 
ty, A confilted of three ſeparate 
n ba bodies, Engliſh, Portugueſe, 
lare ind Dutch) but the marquis 
of1:1v Gas Minas, from whom I al- 
ſhoul vas received orders; and 
ch ide battle of Almanza was 
de th fought by the unanimous ap- 
cou probation of a council of war. 

Nor could the reſolutions of 
t con tiat council have ever been 
much executed, had there been the 
xf th Vor. XVI. 
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men and horſes; and above all, very cold and wet wea- 
15 eſpecially for thoſe that were reduced to lie 


in the 
- field 


* leaſt difference in opinion, be. 


* cauſe each commander of a 
© ſeparate corps might have re- 
0 fufed to march. 
For the occaſion of our 
* moving towards Almanza, I 
* muſt beg leave to refer to my 
* Narrative, where I have men- 
* tioned more at large, that, in 
order to execute the reſolu- 


tions of thoſe councils of war, 
where it was agreed we ſhould 


* march to Madrid by the way 
© of Arragon, but firſt to de- 
* ſtroy the enemy's magazines 
© on the frontiers of Valencia, 


went with the marquis das 


Minas in the beginning of 
April to Yecla, where the ene- 
* my's chief magazines lay, and 
from thence to Villena, where 
we had advice of their troo 
being aſſembled at Almanza : 
* upon which that council was 
held, wherein the battle was 
* unanimouſly reſolved on. 

£4 The earl of Peterborough is 
© pleaſed to add a reaſon for 
* his opinion, That the duke of 
* Savoy and prince Eugene had 
declared their ſentiments for 
a defenſive war at that time 
in * and had communi- 
* Ca 
III. upon that ſubject, to the 
certain knowledge of the earl 
of Peterborough, as he can 
make appear by authentic 

apers from the king of 
— I ſhall not take upon 
me to deny a matter of fact, 
which his lordſhip ſo 8 
arms; but I have n Cre- 


dibly informed, that the duke 


of Marlborough and my lord 
* Godolphin 


„% -& & 12 5 TE 
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their thoughts to Charles 
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+ 1707. field. The whole army under the lord Galway (1) and t 
Marquis das Minas conſiſting of about four thouſand ff 


.* Godolphin did, both of them, 
© aſſure this moſt honourable 
* houſe, that the true project 
againſt Toulon was not con- 
certed by the carl of Peterbo- 
rough, prince Eugene, and 
the duke of Savoy, but firſt 
ſet on foot by the duke of 
Marlborough, with count 
Maffei in Flanders, and fi- 
niſhed in England with the 
counts Maffei and Briancon ; 
but did not require, that any 
troops ſhould be ſent from 
Spain, nor was ever commu- 
nicated to the earl of Peterbo- 
rough: Which indeed his 
| lordſhip ſeems to be aware of, 
when de ſays not long after, 
That the project againſt Tou- 
lon, as ſettled by him, had 
been ſo altered, that the duke 
of Savoy publicly declared 


And yet it is moſt certain, 
that his royal highneſs did 
engage in an attempt againſt 
Toulon, purſuant to the pro- 
jeR . concerted in England. 
And, though that attempt did 
not prove intirely ſucceſsful, 


for thereby a great body of 
the enemy's troops were di- 
verted from acting elſewhere, 
and a conſiderable damage 
was done to the fleet and ma- 
azines of France.” 
he author of the impartial 
inquiry into the management 
of the war in Spain, having 
uoted the above cited paſſage, 
— the earl of Galway's Nar- 
rative, obſerves, p. 238, That 
© hence we are informed of the 
* true reaſons, why all the ge- 
nerals of the allies unanimouſly 
© reſoived to fight the battle of 
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his diſlike of engaging in it. 


it had a very good effect; 


hundr 


* Almanza, for which my le 
© Galway and the late mini 
© have been ſo ſeverely cen 
red, though his lordſhip w 
not commander in chief the 
nor did the miniſtry ſend h 
orders to fight, as has b 
very ridiculouſly ſuggeſte 
for neither could they h. 
been capable of giving, or 
lordſhip of obeying any ſu 
directions at that diſtance, 
leſs he had thought them 
pony neceſſary, and for t 
nefit of the common cau 
Thoꝰ the ſucceſs of this act 
proved different from w 
might have been wiſhed, i 
certain the ill fate of that 6 
cannot, with the leaſt cold 
of juſtice, be imputed to 
earl of Galway, fince it is 
toriouſly known, both 
lordſhip and the troops im 
diately under his comma 
as well as the Dutch that y 
preſent, did their duty to 
miration; but wanting n 
five thouſand of the Fing 
Spain's forces, with part 
the Dutch, that had been 
tached, contrary to my | 
Galway's opinion, to Arra 
and being oppreſſed by uneq 
numbers, part of our a 
were forced to give way, 
the reſt to ſurrender priſo 
of war upon honourableter 
Yet as many regiments as 
loſt at Almanza, and as m 
noiſe as this misfortune 
made in the world, it 1s cert 
it only reduced us to a ne 
« ſity of acting upon the del 
« five.” 
(i) Engliſh regiments pre 
at the battle of Almanzs. 
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indred horſe, and eleven thouſand foot) being g joined, mo- 1907, 
d the next day to a camp at — and the day after Wynne 


1d fi 

undr marched 

my Ic 

mini | Number. Elliot and Watkins 

cen — 227 at Gibraltar 

hip w Dragoons. A detachment from 

f thelligrew —— 51 the 8 in De- 2 

nd h wk 4 273 nia — 
ſeterborou — 303 01 

— uſcard | eek 228 Priſoners. oy 

y h . Dragoons. 

＋ ot iter ( by We; Part of Cunning- 

ny (ul Pn. ny + ham's, afterwa 

ce, — EKEilligrew's, a+ 150 


1147 ment taken at 


Em 
| for Foot. Elche 
n cad battalion of guards 400 A detachment from 


lad Portmore — 462 the garriſon or 
uthwell —— co; Alicant at Ki 
mart —— 467 Ld. Dungannon's 


that 472 regimenton their 
cold i —— 461 march from Ali- 
1 to | Mordaunt 532 cant 
it is de ——— 1458 Several other p 
oth 2 — — 616 ſoners >: of, - 
8 ad Montjoy — 508 different times 
ey — 494 and places, above 
hat! on 428 
y to ltott 412 : ge 


in Caulfield — 470 To which is to be} 
id Mark Kerr 429 added the com- 
unt Naſſau— 822 miſſion, non- 


deen — commiſſion offi- 
my | 7536 Ccers, and the offi- 
\rra — cers and ſervants 
 uneq 8910 of the fix regi- 


ur af iments in quarters, garri- ments of Far- 
ay, 4.— and priſoners. rington, Mohun, 5 1189 
priſon ln quarters and garriſons. Hamilton, Al- 
le ter —— len, Brudenell, 
ts as yal at Culera 302 and Toby Caul- 
as m Foot. field, which were 
tune ul fuzileers, and reduced a little 
is CE wo battalions of 00 time before the 
| bot at Gironne. battle of Alman- | 
1c dei tam, Syburgh, za. ) 
and Bloſſet, and — 
i battalion of $ 1200 15641 


Marines at Ali- 
Ho «ant, Ceca 
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1707. marched upon two columns, and the baggage upon a thir 
hy expecting to engage the enemy in the plain of Vecla: b 
they were diſappointed, for the duke of Berwick had, upe 
the approach of the confederate army, left that town wi 
great precipitation, though he had made there large mag 
zines of wheat and barley, beſides a great quantity of wine 
and all other forts of proviſions, as cattle, fiſh, &c. all whi 

fell very ſeaſonably into our hands, 

The generals concluding, from the duke's precipitate 
treat from this place, that his army was weak, and that t 
French ſuccours (conſiſting of eight thouſand men, ai 
which were daily expected) had 1 7**8 him, reſolved 
go and ſurpriſe him in his camp at Montalegre, a few mi 
trom Yecla, where they had certain intelligence, that p 
of his army was incamped. Purſuant to this reſolut er 
April 3, at nine in the evening, our army marched with 
noiſe, leaving only two battalions to ſecure the camp 
Vecla. During two days, the whole army had leave 
take what proviſions they wanted both for horſes and m 
out of the plentiful magazines in this place, and the 
was ordered to be burnt, On the 7th, the army marc : 
to Villena, a little caſtle on a high rock, defended by WW 
hundred men, under a reſolute governor, It lies in Mee. 
road between Valencia and Caſtile, and would have grei eres 
annoyed our convoys. As ſoon as the army was come 
fore the caſtle, the governor was ſummoned to ſurren er 
but he returned a proud anſwer, on which ſome held-pie 

were ordered to fire againſt it, but, as they did very In 
execution, the engineers were commanded to work wilhi 
the miners. The governor being told, from under the 
what was doing, gave as bold an anſwer as he had don hem, 
the ſummons, There were then no thoughts of com ie ve 
ſoon to a battle, for the lord Galway gave leave, on Mir 
th, to the queen's royal regiment of dragoons, to g on 
fi as Denia for their cloathing, and to refreſh their hor 
and ordered brigadier Carpenter, with all the new-1a 
dragoons, Engliſh and Dutch, to go into quarters of 
freſhment above ten miles off, to try to recover their ho 
which were almoſt dead by the fatigues of the fea, t 
long marches from Alicant, and the ſcarcity and differ Mud v 
of forage, having, inſtead of hay and oats, only ſtraw 
barley (the feed of the country) which was not tho 
good for the large Engliſh and Dutch horſes, But the 
gadier received orders to return the very day he mate 
trom the camp, upon an intelligence received by 8 


— 
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way, that the enemy had aſſembled all their forces, re- 1707, 


1 a thinMWred the ſuccours expected from France, and were march- wu, 
ecla; h as they gave out, to attack us. I his intelligence was 
ad, up ght to lord Galway (who was ſo able an examiner of 
wn wif French deſerters, that he could not eaſily be impoſed on) 
ze mag two young French gentlemen of a good proteſtant family, 


ho had been educated in the principles of the reformed re- 
on by the care of their parents, a practice very common 
France after the perſecution. They told him, they had 


f wing 
all whi 


pitate MPered as volunteers into the French ſervice, in a regiment 
that t was coming to Spain, in hopes of meeting with an op- 
nen, A runity to come over to the Engliſh, Lord Galway, af- 
(ſolved; : very long converſation, was ſo well ſatisfied with the 


th of what they ſaid, that he gave full credit to their 


ew m 

that p eligence, and took his meaſures accordingly (a). He 
:(oluti@Mlered that night a new camp to be marked out in a plain, 
| with Wt far from Villena, deſigning to. meet the enemy there, if 
camp ey came to attack us. But, as they did not, it was re- 
leave Med to go in ſearch of them. The whole army marched 


nd m 
the 
marc} 


| by 


| three columns, the 13th of April, from Villena, to la- 
Te de Bougarres near Caudeta, with an * ex pecta- 
in to meet the enemy, but none appeared. News being 
wught, that the enemy were near the town of Almanza, 


in geat council of war was held, in which it was unanimouſly 
* greßß red to go the next day, and give them battle. Accord- 
ome , about three in the morning, we began to march in 


bur columns, till we had paſſed the hilly country, which 
5 computed at fix long miles, and then, coming into better 


pound, the army formed, and marched the other three 

rk Iles in order of battle. About twelve we ſaw, from ſome 
he ling grounds, the town of Almanza, and ſoon after the 
dong iemy drawn up, and ready to receive us. They began to 
co e very briſkly with two or three batteries, and we returned 
on ir fire with one. Lord Galway, having ſeen the diſpo- 
ec en of the right and of the center, came to the leſt, 
horch he commanded, as general Erle did the center, and 
ane marquis das Minas the right. He ordered the enemy's 
of WWW:anced guard to be attacked by a party of a hundred dra» 
horns, who put them to flight. Being purſued beyond 


a, ler ſecond line, they left the army, and took to the high- 
fer ad with ſuch haſte upon a full gallop, that they were ſoon 
et ſome miles from the held of battle; and meeting with 
hole duke of Orleans, who was coming to take the command 

| Cc3 . upon 


be e Boch theſe young gen- ded with enſigns commiſſions in 
ral Mean were atterwards provi- our army. M. 8. 


406 „ is Toer 
1707, . him, told him, their army was beat, and all was lo 
s put the duke upon going back ti]l night, when he re 
ceived other news. rd Galway viewed the right of thi 
enemy, whoſe line was extended far beyond ours, having 
many more ſquadrons than we had in our left, and ſent fo 
count Attalaia, who commanded in the ſecond line, t 
bring up all the horſe (which were eleven ſquadrons « 
Portugueſe) and draw them up ſo on our left, as far as th 
center, that they might prevent the enemy's flanking us 
Then he commanded Carpenter's and Effex's ſquadrons t 
go and attack the battery over-againſt our left, which di 
very much gall our horſe. This was inſtantly execute, 
very gallantly, but with ill ſucceſs. Here the battle bega 
about two, The battery was placed upon a ſteep if 
ground, which covered every thing behind it; fo that whe 
the two ſquadrons came up with it, the guns were in 
moment drawn away by the mules that continued faftene( 
to them, and eight or ten ſquadrons of their beſt horſe fel 
upon our two with incredible fury, and cut them all t 
pieces. Then they and the reſt of their horſe attacked ou 
Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons, who maintained a very obſt 
nate and bloody fight near two hours, but were at laſt over 
wered by their far ſuperior number, and fo cut off, th; 

not above four or five officers, and ten or twelve privat 
men, were left in each ſquadron. The ſquadron of Guif 
card's dragoons ſtood their ground the longeſt of any, an 
no wonder, for they had thirty-four officers in their froi in 
rank, moſt of them veterans, who had ſerved in all in 0 
William's wars. They had charged three times, but, whe iner 
they ſaw their friends were gone, the ſtandard was ordered r 
to be ſecured; after which they attacked three ſquadrom e a0 
that faced them, having the lords Galway and Tyra wle *, 
and brigadier Carpenter, at their head, of whom the com 
mander begged, as they came ſeparately to him, that the 
would be pleaſed to take the command of the ſquadron” m 
which they all declined. So the brave old colonel la Fa" | 
breque (whoſe name ought to be mentioned with honouih”) 
for his courage and conduct) having theſe three great volun es 
teers with him, fell upon the three ſquadrons with ſo much worn 
intrepidity, that he routed them, and retired in good ordqould 
from the field of battle with the three generals. Lord Gal 


way received, in this laſt bold attack, a cut over his ey conſu 
(having before loſt his right hand, with which he mige th 
have parried the blow) and with ſuch a long ſword, * 

a 


yyounded his aid de- camp in the forchead at the fame anf, 
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The center, that is, the Engliſh and Dutch, were en- 17 
peed all this while, and drove the enemy with great fuc- 
b before them, They had puſhed the firſt line upon the 
our left was routed, we ſtill had 
ime hopes, in caſe the Portugueſe horſe in the right be- 
ut our hopes were ſoon de- 
n as the enemy marched up to them, and 
we battalions gave them a fire, they all galloped away, 
yd the foot ran into ſome neighbouring woods upon our, 
wht, in which flight many of them fell, tho” none were 
led in charging. The duke of Berwick, having nothing 
pear from our right and left, ordered all his horſe to come 
nd ſuſtain his foot, who had been very ſeverely beaten by 
urs, during three or four hours. The generals, to prevent 
teir being ſurrounded, ordered all the battalions to form 
hemſelves into a hollow ſquare, which ſo well anſwered 
te deſign, that the enemy could gain no advantage of 
tem, and by that means they retired from the field of bat - 
e with little or no loſs, thou 
And, if they coul 


cond, ſo that, thoug 


led well, to 
bted ; for, as 


h ſtill purſued till night 
have continued their re- 
tat a few miles farther, the enemy would have had no 
eat reaſon to boaſt of a victory, nor would the battle of 
Almanza have been ſo much talked of, to ſay no worſe, as 
t has been in this nation. But the loſs of twenty-three 
kttalions Engliſh and Dutch, was too great to be eaſily 
tired at ſo great a diſtance. How theſe brave men, after 
ling fought ſo gallantly for ſo many hours, and made ſo 
dorious a retreat, could at laſt come to the reſolution of 
irendering to an enemy that was ſome miles from them, 
nd reckoned them quite out of his reach, is not ſo eaſy to 
e accounted for, unleſs their excuſe be admitted, which 
rs, that the ſoldiers, after marching nine hours without 
ny refreſhment, and fighting about ſix, could march no 
lather : they had ſpent all their ammunition, and had not 
þ much as bread and water to refreſh themſelves with: 
liey were all ſtrangers to the country, and did not know of 
ny place to retire to; beſides all this, they thought them- 
elves in danger. of being purſued and attacked the next 
norning by the enemy's whole ar 
wuld not pretend to defend themſelves, being abandoned 
by all the horſe. Upon theſe conſiderations, after a long 
conſultation, in which were very warm debates, they came 
the reſolution of ſurrendering themſelves, as the French 
nfantry had done at Blenheim, and of ſending to the duke 
o Berwick to deſire honourable terms, which were gladly 


, againſt which they 
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% 7.97: of war, till they could be exchanged: that they ſhould b 
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and readily-granted; namely, that they ſhould be priſone 


all diſarmed but the officers, who ſhould keep their (words 
and that they ſhould have liberty to ſend for their baggage 
before they marched any farther. | 

The duke of Berwick is ſaid to have been aſtoniſhed, an 
could hardly believe the officer who brought him this we 
come meſſage, which did complete his victory. For ti 
then it might have been called a drawn- battle, the numbg 
of the ſlain being reckoned very equal, our baggage (afWWMnoc 
and only a Portugueſe train of twenty field- pieces loſt. B 
twenty-three battalions, carried priſoners into France, we 
marks of a triumph to all the places through which thi 
paſſed. To their long and obſtinate reſiſtance, the ſafe 
of our baggage was certainly owing; for, had the enem 
detached a thouſand men to ſecure the very difficult paſs 
Pont de la Guiera, through which all the Portugueſe hor 
made their eſcape, and the baggage after them, they my 
have all fallen into their hands. Iwo officers of dragoon ne 
that were taken priſoners by the fall of their horſes, aſſur 
the author of this account, that, when they were carriein: 
towards the town of Almanza, they found it in our hand er 
and above a thouſand priſoners in it, the enemy's foot bein e 
puſhed far beyond it by ours. Almanza was in the cente i | 
of the field of battle, and the enemy's ſecond line was | 


both ſides of the town (a). — 
| T ul th 

5 (lou 

(a) Biſhop Burnet, p. 475, rough's) were killed at the he e 
ſays, That the confederates had of their reſpective ſquadron th 
about ten thouſand killed or having behaved themſelves wid. 
taken priſoners. Among the extraordinary reſolution and ui ud, 
wounded and ſlain, theſe were dauntedneſs : and colonel ieren 
the moſt remarkable: The lord and Mr. O Hara, ſon of i Min: 
Galway was wounded in the lord Tyrawley, were wounde neſ 
face: brigadier Killigrew, be- Of the foot, lieutenant Aufi wo t 
ing wounded in the firſt aſſault, of the guards, lieutenant-colq cher 
ſtill kept the field, and was nel Mac-Neale, (of Southwell ad 
killed in a ſecond charge: lieu- lieutenant-colonel Woollet, an p:di, 
tenant colonel Roper (of major- lieutenant-colonel Withers M 
general Harvey's horſe) lieute- Blood 'i lieutenant-colonel Ran ¶ kene 
nant colonel Lawrence (of bri- ſey (of Macartney's) lieutenan v 
adier Carpenter's regiment) colonel Erfkin (of lord Marz with 
9 vans Dormer (of Kerr's) were among the ſlain quiſe 
the lord Eſſex's) lieutenant- and lord Mark Kerr was wound nar! 
colonel Deloches (of colonel ed in the arm, and colenq one 
Pierce's) and lieutenant-colone} Clayton in the body. from 
Green (of the lord Peterbo- FatheW com 


[þ, got into 


Father Daniel's account of 
de action is to this effect: The 
mon began at three in the af- 
moon, and the victory ſtood 
ug doubtful. The regiment 
Mayne diſtinguiſhed itſelf 
gon this ,occafion. Marſhal 
kwick ſhewed a great pre- 
tice of mind, and a vaſt ca- 
xcity in the art of war, by 
wriding remedies wherever 
tey were wanting, and guard- 
ig againſt all inconveniences. 
The enemy was purſued about 
w leagues. Thirteen batta- 
bus were made priſoners in 
he purſuit, beſides five others, 
wich were taken in the field 
battle. Six marſhals de 
amp, ten brigadiers, twenty 
wlonels, and eight hundred 
ther officers, were taken with 
ul their artillery, and fix-ſcore 
wlours and ſtandards. Near 
he thouſand men were killed 
n the ſpot, beſides the wound- 
which were very numerous, 
nd, among the reſt, the lord 
baway and the marquis das 
Minas, oem of the Portu- 
jueſe. The conquerors loſt 
w thouſand men, and, among 


hers, the marquis de Sillery 


nd monſieur de Polaſtron, bri- 
ndiers; and, among thewound- 
ed were the duke of Salerno, 
general of the Spaniſh guards, 
Wo received eleven wounds 
vith a broad ſword, the mar- 
quſes de St. Clair and de Silly, 
marſhals de camp: the duke of 
Orleans, who was lately arrived 
fom France, and was to have 
Camanded the armies of the 
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The next day the Portugueſe horſe, and part of the Eng-, 1707. 
SEO with the foot that guarded the bag 

we; and the day after to Alcira, a very {trong town on a 

ger defended by almoſt inacceſſible mountains. Here our 


broken 


two crowns, though he made 
all poſſible haſte, after he had 
heard, that the two armies were 
not far diſtant from each other, 
could not come up till the ac- 
tion was over. Ihe marquis 
de Feuquieres in his memoirs ob- 
ſerves, that this was an action 
of the firſt ſpecies, ſince the 
two armies — through the 
whole extent of their front; 
and that the confederates were 
maſters of the two intire king- 
doms of Valencia and Arragon, 
and of all Catalonia, and were 
preparing to enter New- Caſtile. 
A few days before che batile 
(continues the marquis) they 
© had received a powerful rein · 
* forcement from England and 
Holland, and were determi- 
© ned to improve the time of 
the firſt campaign. With this 
intent they paſſed the Xucar, 
and advanced near Almanza. 
The duke of Berwick march- 
ed up to them without the 
leaſt heſitation, and the ar- 
mies engaged. The Portu- 

eſe infantry being intirely 

roke in the firſt charge, and 
our cavalry having thrown 
that of the enemy into diſor- 
der, we remained abſolute 
maſters of the field of battle. 
The duke of Berwick likewiſe 
purſued with his cavalry thir- 
teen of the enemy's batta- 
lions, who were retreating in 
good order through the moun- 
tains, with an intention to 
repaſs the Xucar, and retire 
to Valencia ; but, as the body 
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1707. broken army aſſembled, and lord Galway joined it from 


Wy I Ohtinaute, with the dragoons that had ſecured his 


and retreat (a). 


«* fatigued and deſtitute of bread, 
© they were obliged to halt be- 
fore they could arrive at the 
* Xucar. This diſcontinuance 
© of their march gave our in- 
«© fantry time to _—_— them; 
© and they were all made priſo- 
ners of war. The recovery 
of the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Arragon was owing to 
* the ſucceſs of this battle.” 
Dr. Hare, in a letter to a tory- 
member, p. 13, fourth edition, 
tells us, That it was owing to 
© the reinforcement ſent the 
duke of Anjou after the eva- 
cuation of Milan, that we 
owed the loſs of the battle of 
Almanza, which proved ſo 
fatal to our affairs on that fide. 
If theſe troops had not joined, 
we. had been ſuperior to the 
enemy ; and that battle had 
either not been fought, or it 
had been won, and Spain with 
it, conſidering the ill condi- 
tion the duke of Anjou's af- 
fairs were then in; and the 
true reaſon we ventured that 
battle, was to prevent the 
junction which we did not 
know, or, at leaſt, did not 
believe, was made at the time 
we fought; a miſtake, we 
may think, very eaſily made 
in Spain, when it is known, 
we owe the victory of Ramil- 
lies to the French making the 
very ſame miſtake in Pian. 
ders, where they thought the 
Engliſh had not at that time 
joined the confederate army, 
and reckoned for certain, that 
the Danes at leaſt neither had 
* nor could. And this perſua- 
ſion made them venture a 
« battle, which the French had 
ſo much reaſon to remember, 
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perſon 
From 


without waiting for a confi. 
derable body of troops, that 
were coming to them from 
the Rhine, the head of which 
were actually at Namur, when 
monſieur Villeroy began his 
march towards the confede- 
rates. But to return, it is 
plain the French had not 
gained the battle of Almanza 
without that reinforcemen 
from Italy, and even with it 
though the battle was fought 
in April, and our army was 
in a manner ruined by that 
blow, all they did that year 
was only to take Lerida. 
(a) And here (ſays our au 
thor) I had the pleaſure of be- 
ing eaſed of a very troubleſome 
burden, which had much en 
dangered my life by the im 
rudence of the officers, who 
ad given me their purſes at 
the head of the three ſquadrons 
and very large they were, by 
the management of earl Rivers 
who, unwilling to carry the 
treaſure back: to . had 
obliged the pay-malters of the 
regiments to take four months 
ſbliſience in advance, which 
it was ſaid, was -no ſmall per 
quiſite to his lordſhip, upon the 
account of the high price gold 
was at in Spain. When I re 
turned their purſes to the off 
cers, it was computed I had ne 
leſs than fifteen hundred pounds 
about me, beſides ſome gold 
watches : ſo that I ſhould have 
been a good booty for ſome 
deſperate deſerter, which the 
owners of the money were more 
afraid of than myſelf. Manu- 
ſcript account of the war ! 
Spain, from 1706 to 1712, Þ 
a chaplain in the army. 
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Valencia, to be embarked for Barcelona, Here a trumpet 
rived, with the ſhocking news of all our infantry having 
yrrendered, and ſeveral letters from the officers, with the 
xticles and the before-mentioned apology for their conduct, 
which was not much reliſhed; for a great difference was - 
nude between the French battalions at Blenheim, and ours 
n the neighbourhood of Almanza. The French were ſur- 
wunded by a victorious army in a village, and could not 
pretend to fight their way through it: but ours were in the 
open held, without any enemy near them. However, their 
hagzage and money were ſent to them. Many of our foot 
ed among the enemy, deſigning to come back to us as 
bon as they found an opportunity, which indeed hundreds 
of them did in a very ſhort time, the Valencians, Arra- 
zoneſe, and Catalans, who were all very zealous in kin 
Charles's intereſt, aſſiſting them in their eſcape and mar 
o us. 

The day after the battle, the duke of Orleans came to 
Almanza, and took upon him the command of the enemy's 
umy, which, as will be related, was of ſome ſervice to us. 
What foot we had left, remained at Aſcira and Xativa, and 
we marched all our horſe through the city of Valencia, 
and ſome other towns, as far as Tortoſa. The enemy fol- 
lwed us, but very civilly, for they generally encamped in 
the evening on the ground we left in the morning, till we 
ame to the Ebro, and marched over the bridge of Tortoſa, 
tb a camp about two miles from the city, up the river, 
The army did not continue here long, for, on the 11th of 
May, the enemy appeared on the bills, and an advanced 
party came down into the plain, a mile from the town, 
where they ſtaid all that day in fight of our horſe-guard, 
The next day their whole army came down, and, having 
puſhed in our horſe-guard, encamped in a long line over» 
zpainſt the town. U n this we burnt the ſuburbs on 
that fide the water, and manned a half-moon at the bridge- 
foot on the ſame ſide, whilſt our cannon from the caſtle 
made a continual fire on their camp. "The night of the 
13th, they brought down ſome gabions and lodged them- 
ſelves near our half-moon ; but we made a ſally and deſtroyed 
that work, which they ſoon replaced, and continued firing 
on both ſides many days. There being no proſpect of any 
ſuccours to enable us to keep that advantageous poſt, the 
lord Galway, after putting a good garriſon into vo_ 


From Alcira the worſt of the wolf and the baggage 1706-7. 
& the. afficers killed in the battle, were ſent to the grove of Coyne 
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1707. and Gironne, and leaving the reſt of the foot in Tarragon 
wo ds marched up the river with the horſe, and the duke of © 
leans, at the ſame time, ordered moſt of his cavalry to © 

ſerve and follow us on the other fide of the Ebro. \ 
continued for three months in marches and counter-marche 
obſerving one another's motions, our great care bein 
prevent the enemy paſſing the Cinea, which would ha 
been of very bad conſequence to us; for the country abo 
Tarragona muſt have fallen into their hands, unleſs we we 
in a condition to make a vigorous ſtand, which we we 
not. But the Duke of Orleans proved a very pacific ge 
neral for ſome time, having private views, and a very e 
traordinary ſcheme for a peace (1.). Mr. Stanhope, t 
—_ envoy extraordinary, came to our camp near t 
inea to viſit the general. During his ſtay the duke of O 
leans ſent a letter to the lord Galway: to deſire he wou 
ſend two truſty perſons, by whom he had ſome propoſals « 
the higheſt nature to make to him. Mr. Stanhope was nd 
long in ſuſpenſe, but gladly accepted the offer lord Galw 
made him of being one of the two, and the peneral's aid d 
camp was appointed for the other (2). Theſe two gent 
men went to the place affigned for a conference, whi 
laſted ſome hours, and was managed in ſuch manner, ar 
with ſo much ſecrecy, that no one ſuſpected any thing 
either army. rd Galway was not a little ſurprized 
the overtures that were made, and diſpatched his aid « 
camp to the duke of Orleans, with the ſame anſwer in ſul 
ſtance, general Stanhope had given him. This advantzg 
we reaped from the conference, that we lived ſome weeks l 
good neighbours, the enemy on the one fide, and we on t 
other, of the river Cinea, and at a very ſimall diſtang 
from one another; but not without great fatigue on bot 
ſides, for they made many motions to paſs the river, whi 
alarmed our camp, and kept us always, chiefly in the nigh 
ypon our guard, ready to mount, and our baggage to 
loaded. | 5 frat 
Brigadier Carpenter took this opportunity to have his o id t 
ſquadron, Eſſex's and Guiſcard's, ſent to Manreſſa, to Wt! 
ſteſh their horſes, now almoſt dead, and unfit for ſerviq ?p: 


9 Is 


(1) Which ſcheme (ſays our terms to England. But this by t 
author) I do not think prudent only conjecture. 
to divulge. His ſcheme, it is (2) A man (ſays our authol = 
ſaid, was to be made king of of tried capacity and integrit ure 
Spain himſelf, for which he who afterwards died deputy-g as 

ered very advantageous vernor of Guernſey. 1 
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„ From hence we ſoon marched to las Borgues, where 1507. 
remained ſome time. About the beginning of Au- 

t, the enemy detached a good number of horſe and foot 

France, and the duke of Berwick quickly followed them. 

ju the goth of that month, they marched from Belpuis 

wards Lerida (having plundered ſeveral villages without 

ring the churches) and, paſſing the Segre, they inveſted 

* town the next day on both ſides. General Wills com- 

anded the garriſon, with the prince of Heſſe Darmſtat. 


Io e duke of Berwick returned to the army, but without | 
. 8 forces; and it was the 21ſt of September before they þ 
2 ned the trenches, and the 27th before they erected their 1 
ar th reries. Whilſt the ſiege was carried on, all the forces, 0 
f OM could be drawn from all parts of Catalonia, the lord | 
wou v2y aſſembled at las Borgues, and encamped within | 
(als e miles of Lerida, with a reſolution to attempt the re- | 


lef of that place. But, before this reſolution could be 


Ms aecuted, news came that the garriſon had capitulated, 
aid o marched out of Lerida, on the 2d of November, 
ont) ech all the marks of honour cuſtomary after a brave de- 
ni e (2). In a few days, the horſe went into winter- 


fy Al quarters, 
ing 
ed 8 ij Manreſſa is a fine and rich men. Manuſcript account, &e. 
ud In, in the mpuntain of Ca- (2) Burnet's account of this 
aon, famous for giving birth affair is as follows: The duke 
ant2 zee Ignatius Loyala, founder of of Orleans, being reinforced 
ks le order of the jeſuits The with troops after the def 
n ti ole town is entirely devoted upon Toulon had miſcarried, fat 
ans that ſaint, who had borne down before Lerida, in the end 
bot ens many years. The houſe of September, with an army 
wic ere he was born is turned of thirty-thouſand men: The 
1 no a nunnery, where the inha- place was commanded by a 
vitants affirm, that on every prince of Heſſe, who held ot 
to Whitſunday, when the magi- above forty days: After ſome 
| frates and all the religious orders time, he was forced to aban- 
80 n the town make a proceſſion don the town, and to retire in- 


o that cloyſter, the Holy Ghoſt 
Years, as a white dove, and 
perches a good while upon the 
oſs on the top of the chapel. 
This miracle, which is managed 


to the caſtle; the army ſuffer- 
ed much in this long ſiege. 
When the beſieged ſaw how 
long they could hold out, they 
gave the earl of Galway notice, 


this by the prieſts, is firmly believed upon which he intended to have 

by theſe poor mountaineers, raiſed the fiege; and, if the 
zuthoi wo are pleaſed, beyond mea- king of Spain would have con- 
egritz lure, to have ſo remarkable a ſented to his drawing, out of 


token of the divine favour to 
boat of above their country- 


the other garriſons, ſuch a force 
as might have been ſpared, he 
- under- 


9 
t 
| 
: 
= 
: 
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170%. quarters, under the command of major- general Car; 

3 (who had lately received a contmiflion from king Chal 
. appointing him to that rank) and the foot under major-g 

neral Wills marched to the city of Tarragona, The Po 
tugueſe and Dutch marched likewiſe into their quarters, 

in Catalonia, between Lerida and Barcelona. And th 

ended this long and unfortunate campaign, which had bee 

ſo unſucceſsful, that the principality of Catalonia was: 

that remained in king Charles's obedience. The lot 
Galway, general Erle, and the marquis das Minas, wit 

three other Portugueſe generals embarked at Barcelo 

for Liſbon, and Carpenter remained commander of 

F he allies in Spain were in hopes the Portugueſe woul 

have favoured them with a diverſion, but were difappointed 

For, on the contrary, the Spaniards, under the duke « 
Oſſuna, took Serpa and Moura, and at the ſame time 

the marquis de Bay poſſeſſed himſelf of the bridge of Oli 
venza, threatning, with the aſſiſtance of the duke of Oſſuna 

to lay ſiege to that place. The Portugueſe, being rein 


dein 
forced with four Engliſh regiments (1), began to move of 11 
, þ 
their frontiers, Upon which the marquis thought fit to land 
| | aſid cnc 
a 6 gn t] 
undertook to raiſe it, which the whole principality, Thu 
was believed might have been the humours of princes are 0 
eaſily done; and, if he had ten more regarded than thei 
ſacceeded, it would have given intereſt ; the deſign of relieving [! 
a new turn to all the affairs of Lerida was laid aſide. Thy”, 
Spain. But count Noyelles, French army diminiſhed a fourt an 
who was well practiſed in the „and the long ſiege had ſq i be! 
arts of _— and knew how Fatigued them, that it was vi br 


much king Charles was aliena- 
ted from the earl of Galway, 
for the honeſt freedom he had 
uſed with him, in laying be- 


fore him ſome errors in his 


conduct, ſet himſelf to oppoſe 
this, apprehending that ſucceſs 
in it would have raiſed the 
earl of Galway's reputation a- 
gain, which had ſuffered a 
great diminution by the action 
of Almanza: He ſaid, this 
would expoſe the little army they 
had left them to too great a ha- 
| zard, for, if the deſign miſcar- 
ried, it might occaſion a revolt of 


it would have 


fible the raiſing 
rformance 


been no difficult 


but, the thoughts of that being 'Th 
over, Lerida capitulated in the fi 
beginning of November. co 
(1) e four iments, © ty 
namely, Pearce, ewton, be 
Sankes, and Stanwix, were ed 
embarked at Cork for Portu- of 
gal, about the latter end off th 
April, and arrived at Liſbon f ba 
the 4th of June, conſiſting of n 
two thouſand nine hundr * ot 
men. Theſe were all the forces 7 
' 


then in the queen's pay in that 
kingdom. 


2 


— 
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| 415 
de his enterprize, and, deſtroying part of the bridge of 1707. 
livenza, retired to Badajox. The Portugueſe excuſed woyn”n 
zjor-genſelves for the little reſiſtance they made, by their feeble- 

he Poles, ſince their beſt troops were in Catalonia. 

ers, Mr. Stanhope, who, beſides his poſt of brigadier, had Treaty of 
id thi the character of envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary, commerce 


wk the opportunity of king Charles's broken affairs, to With king 


aaclude with him a treaty of commerce, which would — 


e loi de been of great advantage to the Engliſh nation, had 
3, with: prince remained quiet poſſeſſor of the Spaniſh throne, 
rcelon n order to effect this, Mr. Stanhope ingratiated himſelf 
f ih the counteſs of Oropeza, a lady of 


reat wit, whoſe 
uſband was one of the chief grandees of Spain, but who, 
wing abandoned all his great employments and vaſt eſtate, 
bfollow king Charles's fortune, was reduced to extreme in- 


woul 
ointec 


uke ofMizence ; and therefore was the more liable to be managed 
timely a lady, for whom Mr. Stanhope had obtained a con- 
f Oliglidcrable preſent from the queen. This nobleman, who 
luna the greateſt weight in king Charles's Spaniſh council, 


rein 
Ve Of 


king gained, and appointed one of his catholic majeſty's 
jenipotentiaries, together with the prince of Litchſtenſtein 


to land count de Cardona, admiral of Arragon, a treaty was 
al1d concluded and ſigned by them and Mr. Stanhope at Barcelona, 
a the 10th of July (1). 
Thu After 
Ire 0 


thei 


iering i) The ſubſtance of which * or patents, which contain di- 


Tha”, © 1. That there ſhould be © © vers privileges granted by 
fourtii an univerſal and ſincere peace Philip the Rank. confirmed 
had ſq i between the queen of Great- by the treaty of May34 1667, 
as vi Britain and the king of Spain, and all other grants formerly 
have * their heirs, ſucceſſors, and the made by any king of Spain, 
nance © lubjets of both nations. 2. * ſhould have the ſame force 
being That all the treaties of peace, and effect with this preſent 


n the friendſhip, confederacy, free * treaty. 3. That all the ſub- 


commerce and navigation be- 
' tween both crowns, ſhould 
' be held to be as firmly renew- 


nents, 
Wton 


were ed and eſtabliſhed, by virtue 
ortu- of this preſent treaty, as if 
d off they were inſerted therein ver- 
iſbon WF batim, provided they were 
ng of not contradictory to one an- 
1dred i other, nor any way leſſen the 
orces WF * force of theſe preſent articles: 
that I And that the royal cedulas 


> 


« jets on both ſides, who had 
* been made priſoners by ei- 
© ther, whether in America, 
* or any where elſe, ſhould 
© be reſtored, and ſet at liber- 
© ty, as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
* without charge or ranſom. 
© 4. That all merchandize and 
goods, which the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain might bring 
* and import into the .do- 

2 s minions 


— 
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After the ſigning of this treaty, king Charles was made ſ 
ſible, that the conceſſions granted therein to the Engliſh 


* minions of Spain, for which 
* any cuſtoms under the name 
© of conſumption, or other tolls 
© uſed to be demanded, ſhould 
© not be obliged to pay the ſaid 
© tolls till fix months after the 
* unlading, or fale and delivery 
of the Fad goods. 5. That 
© the ſubjects of Great-Britain 
* might bring and import into 
* the dominions of Spain all 
© ſorts of goods, wares, manu- 
* faftures, and fruits, the pro- 
© duce of the dominions of Mo- 
* rocco; nor ſhould any greater 
© toll be demanded ſor the ſame 
than uſual. 6. That books 
© of rate, commonly called Fue- 
ros, containing an exact ac- 
count of the cuſtoms agreed 
© on by the commiſſioners from 
© the queen of Great-britain 
and the king of Spain, ſhould 
© be adjudged and eſtabliſhed 
© within twelve months after 
© the ſigning of this treaty, and 
© be publiſhed through all the 
* Spaniſh + dominions. Nor 
© ſhould the Britiſh ſubjects be 
* obliged to pay any greater 
© duties than what is therein 
© ſet down; and for all other 
goods not mentioned in theſe 
© tables, the rate of ſeven per 
cent. ſhould be demanded up- 
© on the credit of the jinſti u- 
6 

c 

« 

* 
c 

4 

4 


ment, declaring the charge 


and prices of the merchan- 
dize and goods, which ſhould 
be exhibited by the merchant 
or factor, confirmed by wit- 
neſſes on oath, 7. That all 
goods taken as prize by ſhips 
of war, ſet out either by the 


queen or private ſubjects. of 


© Great-Britain, ſhould, wich- 


n 
tic 


© out any difference, be eſteen 
ed as merchandize and goo 
* bf the produce of the B. 
© tiſh iſlands. 8. That : 


e r of Great. Britain a 
© the king of Spain ſhould co br 
firm and ratify theſe articifWcon 
© within ten weeks.” To i 

treaty was annexed a ſecret a e 

moſt important article, impon \l 
ing, That the queen of Gre be 
* Britain and the king of Spa e 

© being defirous to knit the ti m 
* of the friendſhip and allian 
now concluded in ſuch a ma nie 
* ner, as that the mutu-| ating 
* vantages of it might redounMvou 
* ſo viſibly to the benefit of Cee 
ſubjects of both crowns, th ile: 
* their common intereſts mig a 
cement an eternal and ind whic 
© ſoluble union between then :ih 
and conſidering, that the ma prev 
effectual and proper means Wt : 
© this end would be to form WW tie 
company of commerce to ti e 
© Indies, whereby theſe et, 

© and rich provinces of the «QF the | 
* minions of his catholic ende 
« jeſty would inable the be ( 
© narchies of Great-Britain a the $ 
Spain to make ſuch diſpoſ that 
tions of force, as ſhould, Wi comr 
* curbing their enemies, ſecuſ i: y 
to their ſubjects an univers Perm 
© and laſting tranquillity : of ( 
© was * agreed, t erer) 
* ſuch a company of commer ccher 
© ſhould be formed, confilt unde 
© of the ſubjecis of Great-BW' cow 
„ tain and Spain, in the don of | 
© nions of the crown of Spaißß er m 
© in the Indies. But, becauß rideq 
© jt was not poſſible, at preieI_l not | 
© to enter into the particula fand 
of ſuch a ſettlement, becan ' hou] 


th 
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de ſel were too large, and ſuch, as would not eaſily paſs With 1707. 


de would give licence and 
permiſſion, that the ſubjects 
* Great-Britain might ſend 
every year to all the ports and 


iſh own ſubjects, in caſe he ſhould ever be poſſeſſed off... 
tid the 
eſtcenWte duke of Anjou was, at port, ſell, and traffic for all 
d good time, poſſeſſed of thoſe * the merchandizes and com- 
he B provinces of Spain, which * modities, which the Spaniſh 
at t ne the principal ſeats of trade, ſubjects were permitted to 
in at was reſerved to ſettle the“ 2 and traffic for; pro- 
1d co] bm of the ſaid company of * vided, that they pay all the 
articiWonmerce to the Indies, till © royal dutics, and that the ſaid 
To tis catholic majeſty ſhould “ ten ſhips ſhould be regiſtered 
ret ale poſſeſſed of the court of in the port of Cadiz, or in 
impon i Madrid. But, in caſe un- * ſuch other port of Spain, as 
Gre breſeen accidents ſhould hin- his catholic majeſty ſhould 
Spa er the ſettlement of ſuch a appoint, ſetting out from ſuch 
the ti ompany, his catholic ma- port to ſail to the Indies, and 
allian WM i: obliged himſelf, and pro- * giving an obligation, that 
a ma ned for himſelf, and all the © from the Indies they ſhould 
1.1 ugs, his ſucceſſors, that he return to the fame port in 
edoui vould grant to the ſubjects of Spain, without touching be- 
of i Great-Britain the ſame pri- fore at any other port of 
is, tn rileges, and the ſame liberty © Spain, reat-Britain, or 
mig a free trade to the Indies, France, except in caſe of be- 
! indi uch his majeſty's own Spa- ing forced to do ſo by ſtorm. 
then ah ſubjects ſhould enjoy; 4 That his catholic majeſty 
he ma previous ſecurity being given © would likewiſe permit, that 
eans Wir the payment of the royal * the faid ten ſhips of trade be 
form ties. That his catholic accompanied by ſuch a num- 
to i nijelly likewiſe obliged him- ber of Britiſh ſhips of war, as 
e v elf, that from the & that E ſhould be nece y fot their 
the d the general peace ſhould be greater protection and ſecu- 
ic mi atled, and conſequently, that * rity, 2 that, on board 
ie mii ie mould be in poſſeſſion of * the ſaid ſhips of war, there 
ain al the Spaniſh Indies, to the day might not be loaded any kind 
diſpo Wl that the ſaid company of of merchandife : His catho- 
ld; H ommerce ſhould be ſettled, © lic majeſty declaring like- 
4 
nmerq other places of the Indies, 
nſiſti ander che dominion of the * 
rat-B crown of Spain, ten ſhips, 
don of fve hundred tons each, 
Spaß cr more, or fewer ſhips, pro- 
decav ll rided their whole burden did 


dot exceed in all five thou- 

fand tons; in which they 

beca vi hould de at liberty to tranſ- 
eig Vor. XVI. 


wiſe, that he would not cauſe 
to be paid, or demand any 
indulto's, or any other kind 
of donative, on account of 
the trade of the faid ſhips, 
contenting - kimfelf barel 
with the punctual ſatisfaction 
of the royal duties. And 
the queen of Great- Britain 
offered and promiſed on her 
« part, that the ſaid ſhips of war 
«© ſhould, both in going to, and 
in returning from the Indies, 


D d * take 


ö 
ö 
| 
' 


r 
— — — — — 
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1707. the Spaniſh throne; and therefore it was not without 7: 


on the gth of January 1797-8, fix months after they ha 
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luctance, and merely in compliance with the neceſſity 
his affairs, that he confirmed and ratified the articles of ten 


been concluded and ſigned. The perſon, who was intruſt 
ed to carry this important treaty to — having embark 
ed for Barcelona on board a ſmall vefle! for Genoa, th 
veſſel was unluckily taken by a French frigate. The e 
preſs, as is ufual in ſuch caſes, threw his mail over-boatd te 
but it being taken up by ſome divers, was tranſmitted ip" 
the marquis de Torcy at Verſailles, who took care to ſen 
privately a copy of the treaty to the States Genaral, in or 
der to excite their jealouſy of the Engliſh, who wenn 


. ß ̃ . ᷣ œ ͥ . rf . U- . è . 24 6 


endeavouring by it to engroſs the trade of the Weit-In 


dies (1). 


* take under their convoy ſach 
© ſhips belonging to his ca- 
* tholic majelt „returning the 
* ſame to the perſons, to whom 
they ſhould be conſigned. 
That it being evident to all 
men, that the forces, with 
which the crown of France 
had diſturbed Europe, had 
been furniſhed and ſupplied 
by the great treaſures it had 
drawn bn the Spaniſh do- 
minions in the 
the fraudulent introduQion 
of their commodities, and 
their trade in thoſe countries; 


from this time forward, for 
ever, all Frenchmen, being 
ſubje&s of France, ſhould be 
intirely excluded, as well out 
ot. the ſaid company of com- 
merce, as out of all other kind 
of trade, within the dominions 
of the king of Spain, obli- 
ging themleives never to con- 
ſent, by any treaty public or 
private, to any matter, which 
ſhould be repugnant to this 
excluſion of the ſubjects of 
France. 


) Ds, Swift means this 


ndies, by 


it was therefore agreed, that 


—: . 2 * ax © I Two 3 


oy ak 
treaty in his conduct of the 2 


lies and of the late miniitry, x 
38, fiſth edition, in the folloh adi 
ing paſſage : * Our trade wi: 
Spain was referred the ſam 
* way : But this they will pre 
* tend to be of no conſequenc 
becauſe that kingdom was 
be under the — of Auſtria 
and we had already made 
treaty with king Charles. 
have indeed heard of a treat 
made by Mr. Stanhope wit 
that prince for ſettling o ane 
commerce with Spain. Bu 
whatever it were, there w 
another between us and Ho 
land, which went hand 1 
hand with it, I mean that 
Parrier, wherein a clauſe w ell; 
inſerted, by which all 2488" : 
vantages propoſed for Brita rad 
are to be in common vi N de 
Holland“ The dottor's andre 
ſertion in this paſſage is a ver. | 
groundleſs one; for the treat ; 
of commerce with Spain an 
the barrier treaty could not g 
hand in hand, fince the form 
was ſigned on the 1oth of Ju” 
1707, and the other on Heu 


29th of October 1709. de 
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ut re 
b Toe affairs of the Upper-Rhine, this campaign, were 


lity 
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tended with no greater ſucceſs to the confederates than thoſe Gyms 


* Spain. For the German forces were ſo inconſiderable in Affairs of 
true numbers, and fo ill provided, as not to be able to Sermang. 
bara ſudden irruption_ of the enemy. Marſhal de Vil- Broderick 
„th who had with great diligence and fecrecy aſſembled 


zarmy early in Alſatia, reſolved to paſs the Rhine, and com- 


Ie e s f a 
ited the execution of his deſign to the marquis de Vivans 


board 
* pd the count de Broglio. To this end, he cauſed a bridge 
>» ſen doats to be laid over an arm of the Rhine, and, having 


ned a great number of grenadiers on the iſland over- 
pzinſt Newburgh, the count de Broglio advanced to the 
mans, and attacked them with conſiderable ſucceſs. 
ler that marſhal de Villars, May 22d, advanced to the 
ves of Buhl with forty ſquadrons and ten battalions ; and 
his march intirely defeated the Germans advanced guard 
horſe, On the 23d, at break of day, a fog made it dif- 
t to diſcover whether the Germans, whoſe tents were 
ning, and who fired ſome cannon-ſhot, continued be- 
ad their intrenchments: But, as ſoon as it was cleared 
, it appeared, that they had abandoned them, for fear of 
ng attacked in the rear, having notice, that the whole 
, commanded by the marquis de Vivans and the count 
t Broglio, had paſſed the Rhine; fo, at five in the morn- 
vs. marſhal de Villars entered, without loſs, thoſe lines, 
uch had been eſteemed the rampart of Germany, and in 
ch he found a great many pieces of cannon, and vaſt 
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e wilWuntities of ammunition and proviſions. The ſame day he 
's 0anced to Raſtadt, took poſſeſſion of the caſtle belonging 
# * the princeſs of Baden, and prepared to follow the Ger- 


uns with all poſſible expedition. The marſhal having 
eeded ſucceſsfully thus far, continued four days at Rad- 
uit, waiting for his waggons and artillery, and to give 
elary directions; and, on the 28th, marched with his 
un army, and incamped at Etlingen, where he found a con- 
able quantity of proviſions. The ſame day, the mar- 
is de Vivans, whom the marſhal had ſent out with fifteen 
ndred horſe on the road of Pſortzheim, having informa- 
In, that a body of German horſe were coming towards 
n, advanced to meet them, who, at his approach poſted 
emſelves behinda rivulet; but he charged them ſo vigo- 
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ak. Wy, that they were broke and intirely defeated, a hun- 
a and fifty of them being killed, eighty made priſoners, 
on M icularly a major of count Merci's regiment, who com- 


ated them, and count de Berlo, together with all their 
| d 2 officers, 


Ayse Germans not being able to ſtand their ground, m 
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officers, and above a hundred and fifty horſes were take 


ſhal de Villars advanced to Pſortzheim, and there halted 
wait for a convoy of bread and meal from fort Louis; a 
on the 31ſt, marched before with the horſe of the rig 
wing, and all the dragoons, to follow the Germans, 
obſerve their motions ; and, on the firſt of June, advan 
within two leagues of Stutgard, where he made and had 
own demands. The contributions of the duchy of Vi 
temberg were regulated, at two millions and two hund "= 
thouſand livres, payable in three months ; thoſe of the lit 
imperial city of Etlingen on the Neckar, at one million: 
one hundred thouſand, and fix hundred thouſand livres w "M1 
demanded of the city of Baden. In Stutgard they found 
magazine of four thouſand ſacks of meal, befides ten th 
ſand furniſhed by the regency; and marſhal de Villars, 
being able to come up with the flying enemy, marched 
wards Schorndorf, which he cauſed to be inveſted by 
marquis de Fremont, The next day, the marſhal came 
fore the place with his whole army ; but _ the to 
was pretty ſtrong, both by its fortifications and advanta 
ous ſituation; yet, the inhabitants refuſing to aflift in 
defence of it, the garriſon, to the number of about 
hundred men, ſurrendered the place, upon condition of ti ＋ 
being conducted to the imperial army. The French fo eu 
in the place two mortars, fifty-four pieces of cannon, 
a conſiderable quantity of ammunition and proviſions. 
ter this ſucceſs, the marſhal being informed, that th 
thouſand Germans, commanded by general Janus, had 
trenched themſelves near Lorch, very advantageouſly, WE. K. 
attacked, and totally defeated them, Janus made a br 
reſiſtance ; but, being over-powered, his troops were bro 
and purſued almoſt as far as Gemund, with the loſs 


about ſix hundred men killed, and as many taken . * 
ſoners, and among the latter general Janus himſelf, Meer 
twenty-feven officers, The marſhal afterwards did ſol}, 
execution on the rear of the Imperial army, who thou paig 
it proper to retire towards Hailbron. * 

The matfhal de Villars had certainly gteater deſigns Ap" 
view, no Teſs than reftoring the elector of Bavaria to Stat, 
dominions, But, having been obliged to ſend conſider: 8 0 
detachments towards Provence in France, he durſt not Air 
ture farther, nor undertake any confiderable ſiege. VM. h 
the empire was thus expoſed, all mens eyes turncd houg 


wats the elector of Hanover, as the only perſon that co 
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n, chiefly by his important negotiations. 
at the Hague, he had a conference with the deputies of a 
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over their affairs out of theſe extremities, into which they 1707. 


brought. The emperor prelied him to accept of the 


me command, This was ſeconded by all the allies, 
; moſt earneſtly by the queen and the ſtates. The elec- 
uſed all the precaution that the embarking in ſuch an 
; required, and he had ſuch aſſurances of aſſiſtance, 
n the princes and circles, as he thought might be depend- 
upon; fo he undertook the command. His firſt care 
to reſtore military diſcipline, which had been very little 
afidered or ſubmitted to for tome years paſt; and he eſta- 
hed it with ſuch 1mpartial ſeverity, that the face of affaics 
on changed. But the army was too weak, and the 
yon too far ſpent to enter on great deſigns. One con- 
enble action happened, which very much raiſed the repu- 
on of his conduct, Being informed, that the French had 
en regiunents of horſe and dragoons incamped near Offen- 
7. unde; the command of the marquis de Vivans, he detach- 
ourteen hundred men, and one hundred grenadiers under 
it Merci, to ſurprize the enemy. That general exe- 
tz! his orders with great conduct; and attacked the mar- 
s, Sept. 24, by break of day, and intirely defeated them, 
ing ſeveral officers, and eight hundred private men, As 
French knew nothing of the march of the Germans, 
had appointed that day for a forage, which facilitated 
r defeat, The 'general made his eſcape with no ſmall 
fculty, and his men finding themſelves cloſely purſued, 
ited their horſes, and made their retreat through the 
tes; ſo that the Germans brought away four ſtandards, 
tundred and fifty priſoners, and near thirteen hundred 
res, having had only two lieutenants and thirty private 
1 killed. Soon after, marſhal de Villars took the op- 
unity to repaſs the Rhine, by the way of fort Louis and 
tKehl; and the elector of Hanover ſeparated his army, 
diſpoſed them ſo conveniently in their winter-quarters, 
u they might aſſemble in forty-eight hours upon any 
ergent occaſion. 
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The duke of Marlborough who had made ſo glorious a The * 
paign the laſt ſummer, merited this year the public atten- of Mac- 


Nates-general, wherein, among other particulars, he told 
n, „ That the troubles of Saxony occalioning a great 
litration in the empire, which brought infinite prejudice 
© the common cauſe; the queen, his miſtreſs, had 
ought fit to ſend him thither, to pay a compliment 
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Friſeland with the neceſſity of the duke of Marlborough 
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ce to the king of Sweden, and endeavour to engage him t 
« remove the juſt jealouſies, which his long ſtay in t 
heart of Germany gave to ſome of the high allies, fe 
&« which purpoſe he had the neceſſary powers from her m- 
« jeſty, and deſired the ſame from the States.” The 

ſionary having acquainted the States of Holland and We 


journey, the matter was thought of ſo great importance t 
the common cauſe, that they readily concurred in tho 
meaſures, and the duke immediately ſet out for Leipſick b 
the way of Hanover. Monſieur Auverquerque, veR-marſh 
of the States forces, having had ſeveral conferences wit 
the duke of Marlborough, ſet out the ſame day for Bruſſel 
in order to aſſemble the confederate troops, and obſerve t 
French, who began to be in motion about Namur. 

The court of England, it ſeems, had been adviſed by t 
elector of Hanover to ſend the duke of Marlborough tot 
king of Sweden. It was thought this would pleaſe hit 
much, if it had no other effect. That king ſtill remaine 
with his army in Saxony, to the great- oppreſſion of th 
country, and to the terror of the court of Vienna, who we 
apprehenſive of his quarrelling with them. His defigns we 
kept ſo ſecret, that they could not be penetrated, whic 


1 
made the allies very uneaſy. The king of Sweden was ven 5 
remarkable on many accounts. He affected a neglect of h plic 
perion, both in cloaths, lodging and diet; all was fimp\gi of 


even to meanneſs; nay, he did not ſo much as allow Hit 


decent cleanlineſs: He appeared to have a real ſenſe of I.! 
ligion, and a zeal for it, but it was not much enlightenec | That 
He ſeemed to have no notion of public liberty; but thoug — 


princes ought to keep their promiſes religiouſly, and to ob 
ſerve their treaties punQually : He rendered himſelf ve 


acceptable to his army, by coming ſo near their way of living de 


and by his readineſs to expoſe his own perſon, and to rewa Gor: 
ſcrvices done him: He had little tenderneſs in his natur har: 
and was a fierce enemy, too rough and too ſavage; he looke 
on foreign miniſters as ſpies by their character, and treate 
them accordingly; for he kept himſelf on great reſervg 
with them, nor would he ſuffer them to come near him 
except when they had a particular meſſage to deliver. H 
uſed his own miniſters rather as inſtruments to execute hi 
orders, than as counſellors, | bop 

Whilſt the king of Sweden was in Saxony, the Czar over inte 
ran Poland, fo that king Staniſlaus was forced to fly int and 
Saxony to the king of Sweden for protection. Both he ani rt 


3 hi an 2 


A his head-quarters. 


's quarters (1). 


) This is the account of 
r. Robinſon, afterwards biſhop 
London, in his letter from 
plick, of May 1707, to the 
| of Mancheſter. But Monſ. 
oltaire, in his life of Charles 
ll. king of Sweden, affirms, 
That. as ſoon as the duke of 
Marlborough arrived at Leip- 
'ick, where king Charles then 
vas, he madg his application 
privately, not to count Piper, 
the firſt miniſter, but to baron 
Cortz, who began to have a 
ſhare in the king's conhdence 
vita count Piper. He told 
' ortz, that the deſign of the 
allies was, in a ſhort time, to 
' propoſe to the king of Sweden 
' tis being once more mediator 
between them and France. 
' His motives for this were his 
hopes of diſcovering the king's 
intentions by Gortz's anſwer, 
'and becauſe he would much 
' rather have had- Charles for 
au arbitrator, than an enemy.” 
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queemſtaid there all the winter of 1706, and a great part 1707. 
his ſummer. The Czar preſſed the Polanders to proceed 
the election of another king, but could not prevail with 
It was therefore generally believed, that they were 
bed to come to a treaty with king Staniſlaus, and to ſettle 
quiet of the kingdom, exhauſted by a long and deſtruc- 
war. The Czar tried, if it were poſſible to come to a 
ae with the king of Sweden, and made great offers to 
purpoſe ; but that king was implacable, and ſeemed re- 
ed to pull him down, as he had done king Auguſtus. 
To diſcover this king's intentions was the chief aim of the Robin- 
te of Marlborough's journey to Alt-Ranſtad, about two ſon letter 
man leagues from Leipſick, where the king of 
The duke was accompanied by Mr, 
dinſon, the queen's envoy extraordinary, and monſieur 
onenburg, the Dutch miniſter. 
u, that the king could not give him an audience till the 
xt day, the duke thought fit to go directly to count Pi- 
The count made ample proteſtations, 


Being informed on the 


how 


Mr. Lediard, in his life of the 
duke of Marlborough, vol. 1. p. 
457. ſecond edition, obſerves, 
1 hat this piece of private hiſto- 
ry of monſieur Voltaire's is 
mentioned by no other hiſtorian, 
and ſeems very improbable. I 
* was, ſays he, that night in 
© the city of Leipfick, and the 
next morning in the camp; 
but no ſuch thing ever came 
to my knowledge. Is it pro- 
bable, that ſo remarkable an 
incident ſhould eſcape the 
knowledge of every one, but 
monſieur Voltaire's inform- 
ant? Were not the eyes of 
every one on the duke at his 
arrival f Could this interview 
be fo privately managed, as 
not to come o count Piper's 
knowledge? Would not this 
have raiſed a jealouſy in him, 
that muſt have put a ſtop to, 
or very much intangled, the 
whole negotiation ? Aud can 
it be believed, that fo great a 
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how acceptable his coming would be to the king, his maſte 
* clock the next morning for 

repairing to the head- quarters, when his majeſty came fro 
church. The duke went thence to the quarters prepar 
for him about an Engliſh mile and a half from the king 
and the next morning, at the time appointed, went to w. 
he intendant of the court and oth 
officers received him, and in the anti-chamber count Pipe 
who conducted him into the cabinet, where the king we 
with ſeveral ſenators, generals, and other officers about hi 
The duke made a ſhort compliment in Engliſh (1), whid 

W 


upon his majeſty. 


5 ſtateſman as the duke was, 
* would have thrown ſuch a 
* ſtumbling-block in his own 
way, as this would have been, 
'F at the very beginning of his 


© treaty? Baron Gortz began 


* inde-d at this time to riſe in 
the king's eſteem and confi- 
« dence; but he was not yet 
* arrived to that height in his 


„ favour to be a rival to Piper, 


* or todareto enter into a ſecret 
negotiation without his know- 
t ledge.” Monſicur de la Mo- 
traye, in his remarks on Vol- 
tare, carries the matter yet far- 
ther againſt that writer, and 
ſays, * That Gortz was out of 
*.the queſtion, he being then 
grand marſhal of the biſhop 
of Lubeck, adminiſtrator of 
the duchy of Holſtein, and 
* was certainly then very little 
* known to the king of Sweden.” 
But it is evident from Mr. Ro- 
pinſon's letter to the earl of 
Mancheſter above - cited, that 
the duke had a conference, on 
the 28th in the afternoon, with 
baron Gortz, as well as with 
count — 1 though he limits 
that conference with the baron 
to the affairs of Holſtein, in 
Which, be ſays, things were 
poncerted to mutual content. 
Monſieur de la Motraye men- 
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on the authority of a gent! 


man, who was in the coad 8 

with the duke, when he we 41 
to the audience he had demar ner 
ed of count Piper: The duk bf 
* ſays he, coming to the gat en 
a of count Piper's quarters pt er o 
* ciſely at the time appointeq er p 
* ſent in his meſlage, but wal 1, 
* anſwered the count was bu e 
The duke waited a good ha rind 
hour before he came down mir. 
but he no ſooner ſaw him A pp 
* the gate ready to receive him of 
than he came out of his coach 157 
and, putting on his hat, paſſc n a 

* by the count without ſalutin , . 
* him, and went aſide, as if nde 
* make water; and then, aſteſi dur 
having made him wait longeſi kn 
* than was neceſſary for - 

© purpoſe, he went up to him 

0 and addreſſed him with tha 1 
* eloquence and politeneſs 

* which every one knows wa r 
* natural to him.” Ss I 

(1) This is Mr. Robinſon re 

own account, who was preſent, ne 
and interpreted it; and there he 
fore Mr. Boyer is miſtaken in 'terp 
aſſerting, that the duke maca« Gre 
his compliment in Frenc".W:.q. 
Lamberti, vol. IV. p. 434M'is 1; 
ſays, that it was in Engliſh, aud in 


to this purpoſe : 


SIR, 
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interpreted by Mr. Robinſon, as the king's anſwer was 19707. 
= — ( 2) Afterwards the duke ſpoke in French, eh 
ne fr ich the king underſtood, but did not ſpeak ;' and the con- 
reparſation was general for about an hour, when his majeſty 
kino Wk the duke with him to dinner, placing him on his right 


to V nd, and count Piper on his left. After dinner the duke 


turned with the king to the audience-room, which, after 
litle while, was voided by the reſt of the company; and 
ten the duke ſpoke at large, his majeſty giving great atten- 
nm to what was ſaid, with all appearances of much con- 
nt. Count Piper, who, together with Mr, Harmelin, ſtaid 


with the king, could not refrain from ſhedding ſome tears 
the very pathetic expreſſions, which the duke uſed to 


ent u 

gent] 

_ SIR, 

eig ©I preſent to your majeſty a 
marq; ter, not from the chancery, 
dub but from theheart of the queen, 
1 ny miſtreſs, and written with 
* "IF icr own hand. Had not her 
eq er prevented her from takin 
” | '{ long a journey, ſhe woul 
* ue croſſed the ſea, to ſee a 


prince admired by the whole 
mirerſe. I eſteem myſelf 
happy in having the honour 
'of alluring your 3 of 


— ny regard; and I ſhould think 
a great happineſs, if my 
"= fairs would allow me to learn 
*** nder ſo great a general as 
_ Hour majeſty what I want to 
ys 'know in the art of war. 

= (2) It was, according to Lam- 


terti, to this effect: 


The queen of Great-Bri- 
'tain's letter and your perſon 
ue both very acceptable to 
'me; and I ſhall always have 
'the utmoſt regard for the in- 
'terpoſition of her majeſty of 
'Great-Britain, and the inte- 
"reſts of the grand alliance. It 
' likewiſe much againſt my 
vill, that I have been obliged 


fue the king of her majeſty's friendſhip, and, on the 


king's 


© to give the leaſt umbrage to 
* any of the parties engaged in 
it: But your exellency can- 
not but — convinced, that I 
have juſt cauſe to come into 
* this country with my troops. 
On the other hand, you may 
«© aſſure the my my ſiſter, 
that my deſign is to depart 
from hence as ſoon as I have 
© obtained the ſatisfaction I 
© have demanded, but not ſoon- 
© er, However, I ſhall do no- 
thing, that can tend to the 
* prejudice of the common 
* cauſe mn general, or to the 
* proteſtant religion in particu- 
q E of which I ſhall always 
glory to be a zealous pro- 
© teCtor.? 

Monſieur de Limiers, in his 
life of Lewis XTV. tells us, 
that the king of Sweden added, 
© that he was not accountable 
to any one for his actions; 
© and that he would diſcover 
his deſigns, when he ſhould 
think proper.“ This indeed 
agrees pretty well with the 
king's general character, but 
his whole deportment to the 
duke ſeems to be a contradiction 
to it, 
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1707. king's part, made ſuitable returns (3). Thoſe diſcourſe 
and Others about military matters, took up an hour and 
half, when his majeſty went again to church. Afterward 
the duke made a, viſit to the countels Piper, and had then 
conference with the count, and from thence went to ſce thi 
velt-marſhal Reinſchild's lady. On the 28th he went tt 
Leipſick, to wait on king Auguſtus, with whom he had: 
private conference of about half an hour, and then returne 
to count Piper's quarters, where he dined, 
ternoon a conference with count Piper and baron Gortz 
about the affairs of Holſtein, in which things were concertec 


(3) Monſieur Voltaire ſays, 
© '] hat the duke, who was ne- 
ver haſty in making propo- 
fals, and had learn 
long experience the art of pe- 
© netrating into the minds of 
men, as well as of diving into 
© the ſecret connexion between. 
their inmoſt thoughts ànd their 
actions, geſtures, and diſ- 
© courſe, fixed his eyes atten- 
« tively upon the king. When 
© he ſpoke to him of the war in 
< general, he imagined, that he 
* jaw in this majeſty a natural 
© averſion towards France, and 
that he took a ſecret pleaſure 
in ſpeaking of the conqueſts 
of the allies. He mentioned 
the Czar to him, and took 
notice, that his eyes kindled 
whenever he was named, not- 
« withſlandivg the moderation 
© of the conference. He more- 
over remarked, that the king 
had a map of Mufcovy lying 
«© before him on the table. —_ 
Vas ſufficient to determine him 
in his judgment, that the king 
© of Sweden's val deſign and 
ſole ambition were to dethrone 
the Czar, as he had already 
© done the king of Poland. He 
< found that he had no other 


© views by remaining in Sax- 


. © ony, than, by that means, to 
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impoſe ſome hard terms 0 
the emperor of Germany. H 
* knew his imperial majeſi 
* would comply, and that thu 
© matters would be eafi 
brought to a concluſion, The 
© duke left Charles XII. to hi 
natural inclinaticn, and, be 
ing ſatisfied with having dif 
© covered his intentions, hg 
* made him no propoſal.” Mon 
fieur de la Motraye, in his re 
marks upon this paſſage of mon 
ſieur Voiltaire, ſays, I neyet 
© heard of theſe circumſtances 
mentioned; nor do I kno it 
© was. ever ſurmiſed, that the 
duke, by a bare view of the 
map of Muſcovy lying before 
the King of Sweden, penetrat- 
ed into the real deſign of that 
* monarch, which you yourſclt 
© afterwards own the Swedes 
* themſelves were ignorant of, 
© even when they were actual 
on their march.“ In anſwer 
to which monſieur Voltaire fe- 
fers to monſieur Fabricius 23 
his author, and an eye-witnels. 
Monſieur de la Motraye adds: 
© I had the honour to be fre 
* quently in the preſence of 
0 Charles XII. during his ſo- 
journing at Bender; but I ne- 
ver knew him ſhew any aver- 
* ſion towards France. On the 
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mutual conſent, In the evening he ſupped with veldt- 


47 
1707. 


arſhal Reinſch#ld. On the 29th he was viſited by count 


et, veldt- marſhal Ogilvy, and many others; and, after 
ning dined with baron Gortz, had his audience of leave 

the king of Sweden. Before it was ended, notice was 
ren, that king Staniſlaus was in the anti-chamber ; where- 
yon the duke ſaying, that he had no objection againſt his 
pming in, the king of Sweden went and brought him in. 
ame civilities paſſed between that king and the duke, who 
bon after took his leave, and went to Leipſick, and thence, 
tout making any ſtay, proceeded on his journey to Ber- 

On the 3oth of April, he arrived at Charlottenburg, 
te king of Pruſſia having ſent monſieur Grumkaw to deſire 
lim to paſs that way, He ſupped that night wich the king, 
nd was lodged in the apartment belonging to the margrave. 
The next day, being Sunday, he accompanied the king to 
irine ſervice, and monſieur Lenfant, the author of the 
lilories of the councils of Baſil and Conſtance, by his ma- 
ely's particular order, preached in French on that occaſion. 
In the 2d of May the duke left Charlottenburg, in order 
v proceed towards Hanover, where he arrived on the 3d; 
nd, the day following, had a private conference with the 
teftor, In the afternoon he ſet out for the Hague, where 
e arrived on the 8th, having received the higheit marks of 
honour and eſteem in the ſeveral courts, through which he 
ud paſſed ſince his departure from thence. 

The next day, the duke was in conference with the de- 
puties of the States-General, to whom he communicated 
he aſſurances he had received from the king of Sweden. 
This intirely diffipated the jealouſies, which ſome of the 
lies had conceived of his Swediſh majeſty's deſigns, which 
were induſtriouſly fomented by the emiſſaries of France, who, 
on the other hand, uſed all their endeavours to engage that 


ing in an open rupture with the emperor; for which = 
| 


' contrary, he always employed * tunes, and had never paid one 
' Frenchmen in his army pre- penny of the ſubſidies ſtipula- 
' ferably to all other ſoreigners, ted between them after the 
and could not conceal his con- battle of Polt Wa.“ To this 
* ern for them when he heard monfieur Voltaire anſwers; 
' of their loſſes. I never knew © cabinet meſſengers are admit- 
'a Swediſh officer, but what ted to the preſence of their 
' Wiſhed well to France; and I © ſovereigns and are the bear- 
never heard any complaints, ers of their ſecret councils, 
but only that France had for- and yet are never the bettec 
ſaken them in their misfor- * informed of them.“ 


The 
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try to en- 
age the 
ting of 
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a quarrel 
with the 
emperor. 
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1707. did not want plauſible pretences. For, about this time, a 

kny—— unlucky quarrel happened between baron Strahlenheim, en hoſe 
voy of Sweden, and count Zobor, an Hungarian lord, fon 

| in-law of prince Adam of Lichtenſtein. The occaſion wa 

this: Being both at dinner at the count de la Tour's, an 

diſcourſing of the affairs of Europe, count Zobor ſaid 

Three knaves occaſioned a great deal of miſchief in the 

world. He named indeed only prince Ragotſki for one, and 

king Staniſlaus for another, but he made uſe of ſuch ex 

preſſions, as evidently ſhewed, that he meant the king o 

Sweden for the third: Upon which the Swediſh envo 

thought himſelf in honour obliged to give him a box on the 


ear, The company prevented any farther miſchief at that y 
time, and count Zobor was at firſt confined by order of the 101 
emperor, and ſhortly after ſent priſoner to the caſtle off 7 
Gratz in Stiria; the commiſſaries appointed to make en- 0 
quiry into that affair, having reported, that he had been. 
guilty of diſreſpect towards the king of Sweden. Baron. K 
Strahlenheim having informed the king, his maſter, of what fu 
had paſted, his Swediſh majeſty ordered him to declare, that n 
he approved his conduct; and that he had orders to abſent * 
himſelf from court, till he had received a juſt ſatisfaction, as 
well on that account, as for the affront offered to ſome ofi- le: 
cers of his troops, who, being liſting men at Breſlau, were * 
inſulted by the people. The imperial miniſters ſhewed a * 
willingneſs, at this critical juncture, to give the king of 15 
Sweden all reaſonable ſatisfaction: But, with regard to =_ 
count Zobor, they thought, that, baron Strahlenheim hav- bare 
ing given a blow to a perſon of his quality, and his imperial Wl ”? 
majeſty having ſince confined him cloſe priſoner, the Swediſh ay 
court ought not to inſiſt upon farther ſatis faction. 50 

This was not, however, the moſt material point, that * 
made the court of Vienna uneaſy; for the Swedes had w 
ſtarted other pretenſions of a more delicate nature; and, in * 
a declaration, which count Piper had communicated to _ 
count Zinzendorf, his Swediſh majeſty inſiſting on the de- 1 
livering up of the Muſcovite troops, which, when they eſ⸗ 
caped the year before out of Saxony, were entertained in 55 
the imperial army on the Upper Rhine. Theſe troops being 
informed, what was in agitation in regard to them, diſ- 81 
banded themſelves, and marched off, in parties of about e 
twenty, through Bohemia and Moravia into Poland. This n 
ſo exaſperated the king of Sweden, that he renewed and A 


ſirenuouſiy inſiſted upon his demand of the n. — 5 
thoſe 
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b A « for the recruits which were raiſed for him in Sileſia, and 
a Dn ul been taken from his officers at Breſlau. The very = 
"Gai mn theſe demands, which were made to count Zinzendort, 
n th ere communicated by him to the imperial court, baron 
__ (tahlenheim received orders from the king, his maſter, to 


pair to him, without —_ leave of that court. He was 
xevailed upon to ſtay four days, that he might carry with 
lim the emperor's anſwer to his maſter's demands; but that 
uſwer not being then ready, he left Vienna, and ſet out for 


he ixony. Two days after, the anſwer was, however, ſent, 
then imported, in ſubſtance, "That the emperor could not 
le of deliver up the Muſcovites, they not being in his power: 


That count Zobor ſhould be proſecuted as a criminal in 
« the courſe of law; and, as for what had happened in 
« Sileſia, with reſpect to the levies for his Swediſh majeſty, 
« ſufficient ſatisfaction ſhould. be made, after due examina- 
tion into the matter of fat.” To give farther ſatisfaction 
v his Swediſh majeſty, the imperial court ſoon after declared, 
that ome troops had been detached in purſuit of the Muſco- 
rites, in order to their being delivered up to the King of 

neem, ar had not been able to overtake them ; and far- 
gabe, ſolemnly averred, that the Muſcovites made their 
eſcape from the Rhine, without their connivance or partici- 
ration, This declaration was, however, contradicted by 
baron Strahlenheim, who, in his way from Vienna to Sax- 
ony, meeting ſome of thoſe troops, and pretending to be 
in count Wackerbaert, a general in the ſervice of king Au- 

euſtus, they frankly owned, that their eſcape was concerted 
hat vith the imperial court. This, being entirely believed by 
*. the king of Sweden, irritated him the more, and made him 
nſift peremptorily upon full ſatisfaction, with regard to all 
the three points, before he left Saxony. The emperor 
dreading the conſequences of a rupture with the Swedes, 
of. who might eaſily have over-run his hereditary countries; 
and having nominated count Wratiſlau to go to the king of 
Sweden, to adjuſt all differences, that nobleman wrote to 
WJ count Piper, to know whether he ſhould meet with à fa- 
vourable reception. But count Piper let him know, That, 


= « if he came with power to give his maſter real ſatisfaction, 
id % he would be welcome; but that, if he only came to en- 
of ter into a diſcuſſion of his Swediſh majeſty's pretenſions, 
le © he might ſave himſelf the trouble of that journey.” Up- 


on this, the imperial court ſeit orders to count Zinzendorf, 
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hoſe troops; adding, that he expected a more ample ſatis- 1707. 
tion, as well for the affront offered to baron Strahlenheim, - 


1707. to urge count Piper to declare, what ſatisfaction his ms 
—y— inſiſted upon, ſince he refuſed to allow his miniſter to diſc 
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it, and to aſſure him, that the emperor was ready to re 
the controverted points to the arbitration of the. queen 
Great-Britain (1), Her majeſty wrote likewiſe to the k; 
of Sweden, to exhort him to forbear all hoſtilities ; but 

anſwer was, ** That, ſeeing the emperor did not give hi 
the ſatisfaction he expected, he ſhould be obliged to ta 
it, ſince his delaying to do himſelf juſtice had encourag 
e people to offer him new affronts :” Which laſt expreſſi 
related to the eſcape of the Muſcovites. The imperial cou 
not only complied with the king of Sweden's demands, as 

the dehvering up both count Zobor, and the imperial of 
cers, who hindered the raiſing of the Swediſh levies in $ 
leſia, as preliminaries to the admiſſion of count Wratiſla 


' ar A 
* ft) This is confirmed by the * eaſy, I believe, they have en 
following paſſage, in a letter of * yet determined what meaſu Wl cc 
the earl of Mancheſter to the * to take; but I believe th * 
earl of Sunderland from Vien- have wrote this whole matte | 
na, May 14, 1707, printed in * to England, and I cannot te an! 
Mr. Cole's memoirs of affairs of whether it will not ſtop ti. 
Kate, p. 447. « detachment for Naples, thꝗ bat 
The miniſters (ſays lord by this time it ſhould - 
© Mancheſter) have ſpoke to me © marched. I do believe, th dita 
ol the proceedings of theking * they wrote this whole matt the 
of Sweden towards this court. to England, to be laid befor An 
This envoy has again renewed the queen; and I hear the. 
with ſtrong expreſſions his de- have alfo ſent an expreſs . ...: 
© mands of having the Muſco- © Holland. 1 wiſh it may nc Fly 
Tyites delivered to kim by the * be the occaſion of recalling | " 
< emperor, and ſatisfaction for © ſome troops out of Italy fo 2 
* what has paſſed between the their own preſervation.” Here Th 
* count Zobor and his miniſter, the earl of Mancheſter ſeem ng 
'* which he carries ſo. high, as doubtful, whether the duke 0 ma 
to make it a capital crime, as Marlborough had been ſo ef the 
* alſo reparation in the matter fectually ſucceſsful, as had bee ſen 
* of Breſlau ; and, in caſe he has hoped : but the earl of Sunder c;; 
not immediate fatisfattion, he land, in a letter to his lordſhip a 
© has orders to go away. Theſe from Whitehall, May 6, 1707, VI 
things make them very unealy ſays. lord Marlborough has, I F 
* here, they lying ſo expoſed. hope, left matters with the I 
© All this he has done within * king of Sweden in as good ail © 
© theſe few days; and ſince the way as one could expect. MR 
duke of Marlborough has which will be a great eaſe on ſin 
been in Saxony, which they * that ſide,” et, 


* hoped had made all things 
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z Swediſh corporal, who was killed in that Fs in 2 


fe, occaſioned by the ſeizure of thoſe levies, But this 
ueen Ned compliance did not fully ſatisfy the king of Sweden, 
ie kilo, upon count Wratiſlau's arrival at Alt-Ranſtadt, refuſed, 
but aumit him to his audience. This miniſter was therefore 


jived to content himſelf with conferring with count Piper 
| monſieur Hermelin, concerning the eſcape of the Muſ- 
tes, which the imperial court now thought was the 
important point, that remained unadjuſted, But they 
re deceived, 


nee for the obſervation of this article, Now, theſe 
uches being taken from them, the king of Sweden, upon 
ir application, very readily embraced the opportunity 


ve nich had been long neglected or forgotten by his father, 
alu ſtore them to their juſt rights and privileges. To this 


having ſent four regiments of Swediſh horſe into that 


mage utry, he multiplied his demands into the following arti- 
p I. That the emperor ſhould give it under his hand, 
the that he knew nothing of the march of the one thouſand 
d b tro hundred Muſcovites, who eſcaped through the here- 
, tha tary countries. II. That he ſhould forthwith decide 


he affair of the election of Lubeck in favour of the duke 
adminiſtrator of Holſtein, and confirm the agreement be- 
tween that houſe and the chapter for the two next gene- 
ations, III. That the country of Hadeln, on the river 
He, be ſequeſtered into the hands of his Swediſh majenys 
'till the right of all the pretenders to it be decided. IV. 
That the proteſtant religion in Sileſia be reſtored accord- 
ug to- the treaty of Weſtphalia, V. That his imperial 
majeſty ſhould renounce all pretences to the quota which 


el the king of Sweden had not furniſhed towards the pre- 
* ent war, and ſhould draw no conſequences from the 
hr crown of Sweden's not having done homage for the do- 


I. That the whole Swediſh army, in their return thro? 
'dileſia into Poland, ſhould be maintained at the emperor's 
charge.” There were about the ſame time certain other 
cles handed about privately in Holland, which, it was 
linuated, the king of Sweden deſigned to propoſe to the 
the chief of which were; * 1, That the elector of 

| «« Bavaria 


* minions they have in the empire, ſince the year 1664. 
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avoy from the emperor ; but declared likewiſe, that the 1707. 
of Breſlau ſhould pay four thouſand crowns to the widow Wwyned _ 


kt ſeems the proteſtants in Sileſia had their churches, and The ki 
| free exerciſe of their religion, ſtipulated to them by the of Sweden 
zty of Munſter, and the crown of Sweden was the gua- Sets the 
proteſtant 
churches 
in Sileſia 
to be re- 
ſtored, 
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and 3 ſome points, which, at any other time, wou 
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<« Bavaria ſhould be reſtored, or, at leaſt, his electora of 


23 © given to the king of Sweden, and he be declared cle& WS: 


6 in his room, as being his neareſt relation. 2. That, f. 
ce the future, the election of emperor ſhould be alternate 
«© out of the three religions, ſince the electoral college wi 
& compoſed of them. 3. That the proteſtant church be; 
ce ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in Sileſia, Moravia, Bohemi 
Hungaria, &c. on the ſame foot they were on at t eri 
« time of his great predeceſſor, Guſtavus Adolphus, 

« That the king of Sweden ſhould have the ſovereignty 
« the = of Bremen.” Theſe articles were probab 
forged in France; but, with regard to the other fix article 
they occaſioned ſeveral conferences between count Wratiſl: 
and count Piper; and the former, being convinced of tea 
neceſſity of preventing a rupture, which would have pro ep 
fatal to the common cauſe, paſſed over ſeveral formalitie 


have been rejected by the court of Vienna, The confirm 
tion of the treaty between the chapter of Lubeck and t 
ducal houſe of Gothorp in the year 1647, and the reſtor 
tion of the exerciſe of the proteſtant religion in Sileſf 
were the two articles of hardeſt digeſtion with the imperi 
court, and therefore met with the greateſt difficulty. T 
Swedes inſiſted, that they ſhould be allowed to keep fo 
troops in Sileſia, till the churches of the proteſtants ſhou 
be rebuilt, which the imperial court would not agree te 
and, on the other hand, they refuſed to approve and ratif 
the treaty about the biſhopric of Lubeck, till that affair w: 
fully examined. But the guaranty of the queen of Grea 
Britain and the States-general removed all obſtacles, and ofÞunci 
the iſt of September, N. S. all matters were agreed upon. Wſutic 
The next day the king of Sweden decamped very earl 
from his quarters at Alt-Ranſtadt, and count Wratifla 
having waited upon him, the treaty was ſigned at Wok 
witz that very day; and the imperial miniſter ſet out on t 
3d for Vienna, to have the N ratified. 
King Auguſtus being indiſpoſed, the king of Swede 
went to Dreflen, and made him a viſit, with whom he b. 
a long confetence. His Swediſh majefty, being feturned t 
his army, continued his march for Sileſia, where the impe 
tial ratifications of the convention, figned by count Wrat 
flau, were delivered to him. That prince was ſo wel f 
pleaſed with the diſpatch uſed at the imperial court in th 
affair, that he reſolved to quit Sileſia immediately, 2 


march into Poland, ſo that all his forces were on the oth 
a | 
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of the Oder before the 25th of September, However, 1707. 


ectora 

cle wediſh majeſty left the baron de Strahlenheim in Sileſia 
iat, ¶ ee the execution of the treaty ; and, before his departure 

rnatel a Leibnitz, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee ſeveral churches 


fored to the proteſtants, which was no ſmall mortification 
he jeſuits and popiſh prieſts, who made great oppoſition 
the performance of what had been ſtipulated ; but the 
perial court would not provoke a prince who they thought 
p ſeeking a colour to break with them. It is obſervable; - 
the biſhop of Breſlau, fearing the reſentment of the 
x, took a pretence to abſent himſelf from that city; td 
ad ſigning the orders given for reſtoring the proteſtants 
heir former rights. But the king of Sweden, being 
pleaſed with that prelate on this account, ſignified, that 
expeted that he ſhould ſign and approve thoſe orders; 


ge w 
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at t 
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alitie ch formality he thought neceſſary, becauſe the biſhop 
wou breſlau is the chief perſon in the regency of Sileſia next 
firm the emperor ; and therefore his refuſing to ſubſcribe the 
1d ties might afterwards have been drawn into ill conſe- 


eſtor 


nce againſt the proteſtants. As for count Zobor, whont 
left 


king of Sweden had ſent priſoner to Stetin, he was 


eri n his humble ſubmiſſion ſet at liberty with great marks 
T 1 generofity. Upon theſe proceedings the king of Sweden 
ſo highly magnified, and great endeavours were agairt 
hou to engage him in the alliance; but he was fo ſet againſt 


czar, whom he deſigned to dethrone, that nothing 

ud divert him from it. | 

To return to the duke of Marlborough. He arrived at The cam- 
ſels the 13th of May, and having immediately held a paign in 
uncil of war with monſieur Auverquerque and the field- Flanderi 
uties of the States, orders were ſent to the confederate inconſi- 
ps to march to their rendezyous at Andetlach near derable. 
Inſſels ; from whence they moved to Billengen and Lem- 

k. Upon intelligence, that the elector of Bavaria and 

duke of Vendoſme, who commanded the French army, 

re come out of their lines, the allies marched to Soignies, 

th a deſign to engage them in the plain of Flerus : but 

king further informed, that the enemy were much ſuperior 

number, and had drained all their garrifons, with a deſign 

plunder the rich open cities of Brabant, in caſe the allies 

would undertake any ſiege ; the confederate generals marched 

kk from Soignies towards Bruſſels, and poſted themſelves 

t Meldert. At the ſame time, the French advanced to 

dlours; and ſo both armies continued above two months 

their reſpective camps. At length, upon certain Advice 
Vor. XVI. E e that 
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1707. that the French had detached thirteen battalions and twe 
Loyd ſquadrons from their army towards Provence, the duke tin 
Marlborough, in concert with monſieur Auverquerque the 
the deputies of the States, reſolved to march from Meld x 
towards Genap, in order to attack the enemy with leſs in 
advantage, in their fortified camp at Gemblours. Acco No 
ingly, the diſpoſition was made for the army to paſs 
Zeule at the abbey of Florival ; which being done, t 
marched towards Genap, where they encamped with t 
right at Promelles, and their left at Davieres. Here t 
had intelligence, that the enemy no ſooner received adyi 


: that the army of the allies was in motion, than they Wen 
extremely alarmed, and immediately ordered their troops i" 
their arms. They likewiſe cut down ſeveral trees int Mule 
roads and paſſages, which led to their camp, and, haviii fc 
got certain information which way the allies were movi Ned. 
they began their march with all imaginable precipitation Nh. 


wards Flerus and Heſpenay, intending to be that even pu 
at Gloſſeliers, and take poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp (Ma 
Pieton. The confederate generals received advice, that - ue 
French army had made but a ſhoft halt at Goſleliers, s C 
were advanced to Seneff, the elector of Bavaria having ta 
his head-quarters in the caſtle of Vanderbeck, and the du , 
of Venceſme in the farm-houſe of Rel, between Vand enir 


beck and Seneff, with the river Pieton before them. 8 a 
duke of Marlborough and monſieur Auverquerque hai p, 
conferred together, it was reſolved to march directly Ne. 
Nivelle, and attack the enemy; but, coming too late WI | 
; attack them that day, and having reaſon to believe, tha") 
they would attempt to retife in the night, in order to g 


the camp at Cambron, all poſſible diligence was uſed to p ndr 
vent their effecting it. To this end, count Tilly, with fo 
ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, which were commande 
under him, by the carl of Albemarle, and the ma ed 
generals count d' Erbach and Roſs, and a detachment nt 


between five and fix thouſand grenadiers, commanded e 
lieutenant-general Scholten and major- general Zoutlan 9u 
was ordered to poſt himſelf between the two armies; an 
in caſe the enemy decamped, to fall upon their rear, a er 


keep them in play, till the whole army ſhould come u 
Theſe troops, notwithſtanding they marched with all poi 
ble diſpatch, could not reach their poſts before midnign_fFn; 
The French, in the mean time, foreſeeing what was ti 
duke of Marlborough's deſign, and perceiving, that it wou 
not be poſſible for them to avoid an engagement, it th t 
| continue 


„ 
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170% The. confederate army ſuffered very much in this march 
but che enemy laboured under much greater difficulties; fo 
- having lain on their arms at St. Dennis all night, they pu 


ſued their march carly the next morning with great precipi 


tation, and in the ſame confuſion as before, to Chievres 


where they arrived at the ſame time the confederates cam 
to Soignies. This haſty retreat, beſides the fatigue, occa 
ſioned a very great deſertion among the French; for, thei 
ſoldiers having been without bread for more than two days 
and without reſt for three, not having time to put up thei 
tents between Seneff and Chievres, about a thouſand « 
them went over to the confederate camp, and as mani 
more at leaſt to Bruſſels and other places. The enemy was 
beſides, in want of all ſorts of neceſſaries, during thei 
whole march from Gemblours, their baggage being ſen 


away from thence, with their artillery to Charleroy, upor 


the firſt motion of their army to avoid an engagement, 
| The great rains, which continued for ſome days, having 
rendered the ways wholly unpaſſable, obliged the duke 6 
Marlborough to give over the purſuit of the enemy, an 
detained the confederate army in the camp at Soignies. The 
enemy, in the mean time, fortified the avenues to theirs, a: 
well as the unſeaſonableneſs of the weather would allo 
them; and though their army was ſoon after reinforced 
with fix battalions and two regiments of horſe from the 
flying camp of count de la Motte ; yet they retired farthe 
beyond the Marque, and incamped with their right at Pont 
a Treſin, and their left under the cannon of Liſle. Mon 
ſieur Rouſſet, in his account of this march, obſerves, that 
the confederate army left their camp at Soignies on the 3iſt 
of Auguſt, and marched directly towards the enemy, wh 
were at Cambron : that the prince of Orange, as general 
of the republic, put himſelf at the head of the Dutch in 
fantry 1 a that the French had no ſooner advice of this 
march, than they quitted the camp at Cambron with grea 
precipitation, notwithſtanding the advantageous ſituation, 
aſſed at length the Scheld, and retired behind their line: 
2tween Liſle and Pont a Treſin: that, if the allies had 
begun their march an hour or two ſooner, they might have 
fallen upon the rear-guard of the French army, whom they 
faw following the body of it: and that the van of the allies 
t into their camp, where they found beer, wine, and 
. other things, which the French had not time to carry 
away with them. The allies advancing again towards them, 
the duke of Marlborough had intelligence, that the French 
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u made a diſpoſition to forage at Templeuve and the vil- 1704. 
bes thereabouts : he therefore marched out by break of. 
by with twenty thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, and 

welve pieces of cannon, with a deſign to attack the guard 

tat covered them, and by that means endeavour to brin 

hem to a general action; but the enemy, being inform 


occa , the duke's intention, did not think fit to venture out of 
„ theifihcir camp. The duke therefore ordered his troops ta 
> days nage thoſe places, that the enemy might have no farther 
p theifMhenefit from them; which was done without the leaſt oppo- 
und don, though under the cannon, of Tournay, within 2 
man e of the enemy's camp, and three from that of the 
y wasMconfederates ; fo fearful were the French of expoſing them- 
' theifM{lves to any hazard, though with never fo viſible an advan- 
g ſenfſREzze, The duke of Marlborough finding it impoſlible to 


mg the duke of Vendoſme to an engagement, the French 
amp being covered with the Scheld and their intrenchments, 
navingMhc left the camp at Helchim on the 4th of October, N. 8. 
ke ad went to the Hague, where he arrived, on the 6th, at 
, andMiine in the morning, and immediately made a viſit to the 

Tha rand penſionary and monſieur de Slingerland, ſecretary of 
s, a the council of ſtate. The ſame afternoon he had a confe- 
allow race with the deputies of the States-general, wherein he 
orced communicated the orders he had — from the queen of 
th Creat-Britain, to repair to Francfort, and confer with the 
rtheu dectors of Mentz and Hanover about the operations of the 
Ponii text campaign. The next morning he had another confe- 
rence with theſe deputies, and, in the evening, ſet out for | 
the army, to give the neceſſary orders for the marching into | | 
vinter quarters. Immediately after his arrival there, the The ar- 
troops which were deſigned for the garriſons of Menin, mies ſe- 
Courtray, and Oudenarde, went into thoſe places; and, Parate. 
when the reſt of the army came to Aſche, they continued Oct. 20. 
there till they heard the French army was ſeparated, upon 
which all the confederate troops went into winter-quarters, 
being much the ſame as they had been the laſt year. 

The duke of Marlborough ſet out for Germany, and The duke 
was met by the elector palatine at Bruck, about a league of Marl- 
fom his caſtle of Banſburgh; and, the next day, he arrived be ough 
t Francfort, where the electors of Hanover and Mentz be- Be to 
Ing already come, they had ſeveral conferences together, G 
and I but nothing was concluded, till the arrival of count Wrati- | 
ry ol hau, the emperor's plenipotentiary; nor even then neither, 

m, decauſe the count declared, that he was not fully inſtructed, 
ch Upon this the conferences broke off; and the two electors 

a . left 
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1707. left Francfort, and the duke of Marlborough returned t 


and re- 
turns to 


England, 


Cam- 
aign in 
taly and 


Provence. 
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A tde Hague, attended by count Wratiſlau, and arrived the 
on the 3d of November. During his ſtay, he communi * 
cated to the States-general what had maſſa at Francfort 68 
and, their deputies having had ſeveral conferences with t 7 
imperial miniſters, the States reſolved to uſe all poſſibl 
means to engage the empire, to make greater efforts for t 
future than they had hitherto done. In order to this, the > 
wrote a preſſing letter.to the diet of Ratiſbon, wherein, alMiich 
ter having repreſented the great deficiencies and delays « 
the Germanic body from time to time in the performance of Havi 
what they were by treaty bound to, and the ill conſequene A an 
which had hitherto attended them, they concluded, wii 
ſaying, + That their High- mightineſſes would continue i! h. 
contribute their utmoſt towards bringing about the gte 1 
% work, which they had, jointly with them, undertaken = 
„but that they expected the like from his imperial maje — 
“and the empire, ſeeing they were obliged to it by the — i 
$ alliances and the common intereſt ; and, in caſe of no cign 
performance, their High- mightineſſes proteſted againſt ale ki 
& the ill conſequences thereof.” ponſie 
The duke of Marlborough, having ſettled ſeveral oth nem 
affairs with the States, embarked for England, and cam ent 
to St. James's on the 7th of November. neſt 
The queen of Great-Britain, the States-general, and thi: 
duke of Savay, had formed (as hath been ſaid) a project e ny 
invading Provence in France, in order to take or deſtr nuch 
Toulon and Marſeilles ; which deſign, if it could have bee b re 


Burnet. 
Hiſt. of 
Europe. 


effected, would have ruined the maritime power of Franc n 
and been of infinite advantage to Great-Britain and Hollanq di 
by ſecuring and enlarging their trade, and to the whol be to 


confederacy, by depriving the _ of means to carry off”, P 
their-profitable commerce to the Weſt-Indies, which alot *＋ 


inabled them to proſecute the war. But the court of Vienn 
laid the defign of reducing the kingdom of Naples, whic 
as it tended to divide the confederate army in Italy, claſhe 
with the other enterpriſe, and therefore was ſtrongly oppc 
ſed by Great- Britain and Holland, the earl of Manchete! 


which 
Franc 


who paſſed through Vienna in his way to Venice, having The 
remonſtrated againſt it (a). Theſe repreſentations havin 0 
8 | pee . 

orar) 


proper to tranſcribe ſuch paſ- to him, as relate to this 7 ber 1 
1 | Fr g 1 


(a) In order to form a clear ſages from the letters written kd « 
notion of this affair, it will be by the earl of Mancheſter ang e 


earl of Sunderland to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 


ditehall, 2 Ty 1706-7, 
Having received by the laſt 


an account of an agree- 
t between prince Eugene 
x the prince of Vaudemont, 
the withdrawing all the 
French troops out of Italy, and 
pprehending leſt the court of 
lenna, upon this, may be 
ore intent than ever, upon the 
elgn of ſending troops into 
be kingdom of Naples, and 
nonſieur Vryberge having, in 
inemorial to her majeſty, re- 
reſented the ſame thing; her 
weſty has commanded me to 
xquaint your lordſhip, that it 
ber pleaſure, that you halen 
your journey to Vienna as 
nuch as poſſible; and that you 
< repreſent to that court, in 
ler majeſty's name, how de- 
trufive any ſuch deſign would 
be to the carrying on the war 
n Dauphine and Provence, 
which is ſettled and concerted 
ly the duke of Savoy, and 
which is the only way by which 
France can be affected. or a 
drerſion made in favour of 
ting Charles, 


duke of Marlborough. 
Hague, March 25, 1707. 
I have waited on the penſi- 
orary, and I told him, that I 
kad orders to make what haſte 
| could to Vienna; and that 


ject ber majeſty did intirely concur 
11 vith the States-general, in re- 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
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wed ineffeQtual, and the court of Vienna infiſting, that 
| forces of the allies were ſufficient to carry on both theſe .= 
terpriſes at once; count Thaun, with a ſtrong body of 


perialiſts, marched from Lombardy through the eccleſi- 


aſtical 


lation to the project concerted 
with the duke of Savoy. He 
ſeemed to think, that the agree- 
ment that is made in Italy, for 
the French troops to retire to 
Suſa, may be of ill conſequence: 
and this he ſuppoſes is tne rea- 
ſon, why her majeſty nor the 
States-general were not made 
acquainted with it from the im- 
po court, leſt they ſhould 
ave dilluaded them from it. 


Marquis de Prie to count Leich- 
| tenſtein. 


April 8, 1707, 


We are at laſt come to the 
favourable moment to be able 
to undertake the conquelt of 
Naples, with all the appear- 
ances of a ſpeedy and happy 
ſucceſs. The kingdom is in- 
tirely unprovided with troops; 
the people ſhew openly enough 
a good diſpoſition for the very 
auguſt houſe, and they are at 
liberty to follow it. The re- 
treat of the enemies out of 
Lombardy, will give ſtill more 
courage to the well-intentioned. 
We have even all the reaſon to 
believe, that France has already 
reſolved to renounce that king- 
dom, which ſhe would, beſides, 
have difliculty enough to ſup- 
port. The cabinet of France 
will refle& without doubt, that 
the ſending a ſmall body of 
men would be ſacrificing them 
with the country ; and ſhe can- 
not ſend thither a great one 
without unarming the frontiers 
on the ſide of Piedmont, which 
is intiręely open, after the de- 

Ee 4 molition 
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he con- ſome reſiſtance would have been made in Naples by tho 


queit of who governed there under king Philip; but the inbred 


Naples, 


THE HI 
aſtical ſtate, and ſtruck no ſmall terror into the court | 
ed near it, It was apprehended, th 


Rome, as they paſl 


molition ſhe has made of Nice 
and Montmeillan, rather to ſa- 
tisfy her animoſity againſt his 
royal highneſs of Savoy, than 
to follow her intentions. r 
army will be ſtronger and in a 

tter condition to act, than 
that of the laſt campaign, which 
has ſurmounted ſo many obſta- 
— All the troops of the al- 
ies remain in Italy. The im- 
perial army e reinforced 
conſiderably by the recruits and 
the remountipg. That of his 
royal highneſs will be re-eſta- 
hſhed to the number of ſeven- 
. thouſand men. We are 


re almoſt ready to undertake 
he expedition of Naples, and 
the entry into France, both at 
e ſame time. The enemies 
will not be able in this uncer- 
inty to ſend troops into the 
— * of Naples, which they 
would hereafter not be able to 
ithdraw, or to reinforce, as 
foon as the fleet ſhall appear in 
he Mediterranean. On our 
fide, we can carry on that war 
With all forts of convenience and 
advantage. Our troops, and 
eſpecially our horſe, will go by 
land, whilſt France will be obli- 


ged to immenſe difficulties and 


expences to embark their ca- 
. . - She may remember the 
, of the engage- 
ments at Meſſina: the too great 
diſtance cauſed her ſo great a 
diverſion, that the court of 
France was at laſt perſuaded to 
abandon, ſcandaloully enough, 
that enterpriſe, at a time when 

e made war every where elſe 


kich advantage enough. But, 


laſt 3 which were then 
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hatre 
whic 


if ſhe would even make: 
ſorts of efforts, we ſhall b 
always able to make detach 
ments from this army gre 
2 * to maintain a ſuperiori 
ty. that ſhe will either rui 
herſelf in ſupporting a diſta 
war, full of expence and diff 
culty, or we ſhall have fai 
play; and we can finiſh th 
expedition in one march, an 
even make uſe elſewhere of thi 
troops, that will not be neceſ 
fary to guard the country 
whence we can eaſily embar 
the foot, and tranſport them 
a little time to Final, or per 
haps into Provence. We could 
even, in caſe of neceſſity, ſend 
them into Spain. I have made 
good uſe of theſe reaſons to per 
ſuade the miniſters of England 
and Holland of the facility o 
this enterpriſe. I have ſhewn, 
that it does not hinder us at all 
in any of the operations, and 
the view we have of entering 
into France, which they have 
much at heart; and, far from 
that, the conqueſt of theſe two 
kingdoms will facilitate the 
means to puſh that war more 
vigorouſly, and to finiſh it per- 
haps more quickly, whillt it 
may chance to determine the 
Spaniards to return to their 
duty, to preſerve the eſtates in 
Italy to their monarchy. I 
have alſo endeavoured to con- 
firm his royal highneſs in the 
firſt reſolutions which were ta- 
ken, and of which we formed 
the projects at the end of the 


ſent to England; whilſt he was 
* den 


much attacked by the 
nonſtrances and difficulties 


ad by the zeal he has to puſh 
hs point vigorouſly on the ſide 
France, according to the de- 
ire and inſtances of England 
ad Holland, and the hopes 
ze have to cauſe ſome commo- 
jons, His royal highneſs has 
kclared, that he would ſubmit 
p what the emperor ſhould or- 
kr about it, and that he will 
ready to execute it, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, 
ſecretary Harley. 
Vienna, April 25, 2 
I arrived here on the 21ſt, 
md had been here ſooner, had 
[not met with contrary winds 
n the Danube, though I find 
t would have been much the 
kme thing, for this week every 
me is in devotion. I have, 
xevertheleſs, ſeen monſieur de 
linzendorf and monſieur Wra- 
liſlau, and did not fail to — 
the firſt opportunity to ſhew 
them the il Conſe * to the 
ntended defign of proſecutin 
the war into France, ſhoul 
they firſt undertake that of Na- 
ples; and I did acquaint them 
vith the orders I had received 
from her majeſty. As for count 
Zinzendorf, he was not ſo Fes 
ltive as the latter; but t! 
both agreed in this, that it 
ould not in the leaſt 8 
that undertaking; for ſince the 
French were intirely out of Italy, 
tere were troops ſufficient for 
both. That prince Eugene was 


would have been of very great 
[oaſequence + that they had 


nich the two powers made, 


to ſtay, though his preſence 
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ich the Neapolitans bore the French, together w. 
cities of their goyernment, had put that whole kingdom 


with the 
into 
iven their reaſons to monſieur 
opf, which they hoped would 
ſatisfy her majeſty ; as alſo the 
States-general, I had a great 
deal of diſcourſe on that ſub- 
ject with the latter, who, I fear, 
has no great opinion of the 
project concerted with the duke 
of Savoy. When I preſſed that 
matter, he did ſay, that, by the 
grand alliance, that of Naples 
was firſt to be undertaken; and 
that the emperor was not able 
to ſuſtain this war without ſome 
aſſiſtance of that nature: that 
every thing was ready here, and 
they had reaſon to believe, wy 
ſhould ſucceed with a 


number of troops. I do not 


doubt but her majefty is already 
informed of the reaſons they 
—_—_ Fm * but think, 
though they do not poſitively 
own it, that the — 15 are 4 
ready gone to Italy. | 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Sunderland, 
Vienna, April 27, 1707. 
Yeſterday I had my audience 
of the emperor, when, after I 
had made him the uſual com- 
liments on the part of her ma- 
jeſty, and told him how great a 
ſatisfaction it was to her, as 
alſo to her allies, that his ma- 
jeſty had granted the inveſtiture 
of the duchy of Milan to the 
king of _ and that her 
majeſty had commanded me to 
receive his orders before I went 
I * acquainted 


to Italy; then 
ition into 


him, that the 


France was of the laſt conſe- 
uence, not only in relation to 
common cauſe, but alſo to 
the ſecuring the crown of Spain 
e to 
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into ſuch a diſpoſition to revolt, that the ſmall party whic 
Lyne adhered to king Philip, found it not adviſeable to offer an 


to the king : that her majeſty 
did hope, that he had given all 
the neceſſary directions, in or- 
der to ſupport it as far as it is 
poſſible: that it was a matter 
that ſo nearly concerned her 
majeſty, in regard it related to 
the king of Spain, that ſhe did 
hope there would be no objec- 
tions made to it, I alſo took 
notice of the orders I had re- 
ceived in relation to the duke 
of Savoy. The emperor an- 
ſwered me, in relation to her 
"majeſty, with all the acknow- 
ledgments imaginable ; but did 
not touch on any thing of the 
inveſtiture of the duchy of 
Milan. As to the duke of Sa- 
voy, he ſaid, that he had done, 
and would do what remained, 
not only in regard to him, 
whom he ſpoke extremely well 
of, but alſo in regard to the 
queen. I have again preſſed all 
the miniſters to lay aſide for the 
preſent the ſending a detachment 
to Naples, &c.—Yeſterday ar- 
rived an expreſs from count 
Galas. The letters are of the 
' th inſtant, O. S. I perceive 
they do not pleaſe here, for 
they are much ſet on the expe- 
dition to Naples. I aſked mon- 
fieur Zinzendorf, whether the 
reaſons they had given monſieur 
Dopf, had changed their minds 
in England, in the affair of 


Naples ? but he ſeemed to own 


they had not. 


Memorial of the Dutch envoy. 

The States-General of the 
United-provinces have ordered 
the under-written miniſter at 


the imperial court, under the 


reſiſtanc 5 


date of the 11th of April 170 
to repreſent here, that the 
mult judge, by the ſmall pre 
parations that are made by th 
ſaid court in Italy, for the con 
certed expedition againſt Franc 
from that fide, that the im 

rial court takes the ſaid expe 
dition very little to heart ; bu 
that it ſeems rather, that the 
think here only on that of Na 
ples ; which their High-mighti 
neſſes can, however, not ap 


prove of, nor can they find the % » 
reaſons alledged on the part © * 
the ſaid court ſufficient to juſtify il, pe 
it, becauſe, the great aim oi. es 
the war and the alliance beinę I bel 
to bring France to reaſon, the be ap 
invaſion of France is the moſſjii yy. 
certain and the moſt likely me as 
thod to do it; and the more deb. 
the forces, that are to be em- * 

loyed in this, ſhall be conſi 2 

erable, ſo much greater will un 


be the effect hoped from it, 
whilſt che expedition for Naples 
deviates from it, and cannot 
but leſſen the ſucceſs of it, by 
leſſening the forces, without 
cauſing the enemy any diver- 
fon; and whilſt we ſhall by 
this put ourſelves in danger of 
loſing Spain, which would be 
a loſs by no means to be made 
up by all the advantages that 
can be obtained by the expedi- 
tion of Naples. It is therefore, 
that their High- mightineſſes 
hope, that his imperial majeſty 
would ſtill be pleaſed to deſiſt 
from the ſaid enterpriſe to Na- 
ples; and they have ordered Wi u 
their underwritten miniſter to 
make the moſt preſſing inſtan- 
ces, that all the forces that arg 

n 


Y Whic 
fer an 


tance 


Il 170 
at the 


Italy, may be employed in 
je expedition againſt France; 
nd that all the neceſſary pre- 


- P 8 zrations for this may be forth- 
h Nuß made, with more ſeriouſ- 
* x6 and application, than could 


itderto be perceived. 
Vienna, April 25, 1707. 
J. J. Hamer Bruyning, 


impe 
| expe 
t; bu 
t the 


Ne earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
a 


ſecretary Harley. 


5 Vienna, April 30, 1707. 
1d % Here are no letters yet from 
* England ; ſo that I continue, 
J often as I ſee the miniſters, 
\ "i" perſuade them to lay aſide 
bein c expedition of Naples, which 

| believe they will do, unleſs it 


te approved of by her majeſty. 


IT What makes them more zeal- 
mor» in that matter, is the ap- 
em- vebenſion, that in Holland 
on ey might be brought, at a 
wil #2cral peace, to conſent to the 
ay . it from the Spa- 
les "> monarchy ; and, if once 
* ot bey are in poſſeſſion of it, 

b England will never conſent to 
** t. They flatter themſelves, 
ver. bat, upon their appearing, the 
b people will declare. As to the 
R * intended expedition into France, 
bed certain, that this court has 
0 ſent the recruits they promiſed, 
har WY alſo the mounting for their 
di. borſe. They allo aſſure me, 
* that they are doing what is ne- 

WY celfary in relation to their ma- 


n gazines; but I am confident, 


65 that in this they will fall ſhort; 
a. und I can eafily perceive, that 
al their meaning is, only till their 
to troops can enter into France; 


and then they muſt ſubſiſt them- 
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tance, and had only time enough to convey 
e, and all their richeſt goods to Gaeta, and to retire Ly=—md 


thither. 


ſelves, or we muſt do it : which 
I find is the true reaſon, which 
makes them ſay, that of Pro- 
vence is moſt practicable, be- 
cauſe, as I ſuppoſe, they think 
they can be ſubſiſted by our 
fleet. They aſſure me, that 
what is agreed on will be per- 
formed. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Sunderland. 
Vienna, May 4, 1707. 

They are ſtill zealous for the 
expedition of Naples, Theſe 
troops, as they promiſe, ſhall 
not exceed ſeven thouſand men; 
and that in caſe they do not 
ſucceed, they will not ſend a 
man more; but thoſe troops 
are to canton, and to keep their 
ground, till a more favourable 
opportunity. General Thaun 
is to command them, and un- 
der him general Kriegbaum, 
who ſet out yeſterday with or- 
ders to prince Eugene to have 
the troops ready; and it may 
de to march, for there is no 
time to be loſt, But I am ſtill 
of opinion, they will wait till 
they ſee what the king of Swe- 
den will do, and what aſſurances 
the duke of Marlborough has. 
Here are letters come from 
thence, which mention, that his 
grace was in conference with 
count Piper for ſeveral hours; 
that my lord duke arrived there 
on the 26th, and was to go 
away on the 2zgth, but they 
could not tell any particulars. 
No expreſs is come here from 
the emperor's miniſters, which 
makes them. fear here, that 
| | things 


their trea= 1707. 


1707. thither. 
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They reckoned, that they ſhould either be 
ed from France by ſea, or obtain a good capitulationi) mig 


things are not right. The let- 
ters all a at they very 
much doubt it, which, I be- 


Heve, will be the only induce- 
ment to prevent ſending a de- 
tachment to Naples. For the 
reſent, I take all occaſions to 
Aiävade them from it; but their 
anſwer is always what I have 
already mentioned; as alſo that 
there will be more troops left, 
after this detachment ſhall be 
made, than can be employed. 
'The emperor will have thirty- 
five thouſand men in Italy, and 
In our pay, as they ſay, twenty 
thouſand. There ſhould be 
twenty-eight thouſand. But the 
Heſſians, Saxe-Gotha, and Pa- 
latines will not be compleat. 
The duke of Savoy has thirteen 
thouſand. So that the army 
will conſiſt of about ſixty eight 
thouſand men. Now the con- 
clufion is, that, if ſeven thou- 
ſand out of this army go, there 
will ſtill remain troops ſufficient 
for garriſons, and a very great 
army for the expedition, and 
more than can be ſubſiſted. 
Theſe are the arguments they 
make uſe of, both to the envoy 
of Holland and to myſelf. We 
ſil] perſiſt to perſuade them to 
hay afide this expedition for the 
preſent. What they will do, 
time muſt ſhew; for nothing is 
certain here, as your lordſhip 
cannot but know very well. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Sunderland. 

Vienna, May 7, 1707. 

Here are no letters from Eng- 

ad oy the Dutch poſt ; but 

the orders, the envoy of Hol- 


- fons in Lombardy to ten thou- 


4 


if th: 


land has received, continue 
ſame in relation to the exped 
tion of Naples, which, the 
continue to ſay, cannot fail 
ſucceed, all things being pre 
ared there for a general revc 
ation, and that, if they ſhou] 
not go, they would expoſe a 
their friends. Here are ſom 
perſons of quality of Naples, t 
whom they give penſions, The! 
are to go with the troops, bu 
I do not find as yet, that the 
have any orders. The argu 
ments here are till, that thi 
duke of Savoy does not pro 
poſe for this expedition mor 
than thirty-five thouſand men 
That there will be left a grea 
body of men, after what is in 
tended is executed : That the 
are very much ſurprized at out 
being ſo much againſt this ex 
pedition ; but they give me to 
underſtand, that they kno 
from whenee all this comes: 
That there may be a particula 
view in a certain prince, that 
the duke of Anjou ſhould have 
Naples at a general peace. 
They are very well ſatisfied by 
what I have ſaid, that this can 
never be the intention of Eng- 
land, or that they can ever 
agree to it: I muſt confeſs, that, 
by all the informations I can 
et, I cannot ſee, but there will 
be ſeventy thouſand men in 
Italy; and if the detachment 
to Naples ſhould amount to ten 
thouſand men, and the garri- [ 


ſand more, there will till re- With 
main a very great army: What en 
there is to be apprehended is, WP 
that there are not thoſe maga- WWud 


Zines 


1 


U 


us prepared, as, in caſe this 
all 


Ne earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Sunderland. 
Vienna, May 11, 1907. 
| believe you will have re- 
red, before this comes to 
wr lordſhip, the certainty of 
detachment's going to Na- 
ts, It conſiſts of hve regi- 
ents of foot, and five of horſe, 
lich, though not compleat, 
il amount to ten thouſand 
den, as you will ſee by the in- 
uſed. ey are at preſent in 
——_— and, about the 
5h inſtant, in their 
arch to Noples? ere done 
could to perſuade them to 
fer it. Their arguments are 
ul che ſame; on 1 they ſay 
her, that prince Eugene has 
mte to England to ſatify the 
deen, that it will not preju- 
ice the deſign againſt 
Ince. They have all often re- 
rated, and do till promiſe, that 
dere ſhall not be a man more 
ent, let the ſucceſs be what 
t will, till they ſee the event 
(the other expedition, which, 
v1 can perceive, they, have 
„ great opinion of, tho* they 
ee, that it ought to be at- 
km 


The earl of Sunderland to the 
earl of Mancheſter. + 
Whitehall, May 6, 1707. 

| have the honour of your 
k1dſhip's letters of the 27th and 
pth of April, N. 8. and am 
ry glad to find you have ſome 
lpes, that that court will lay 


de their thoughts of the ex- 
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if that failed, they had ſome ſhips and gallies, in which 1705. 
might hope to eſcape. The Imperialiſts took . — 


pedition to Naples. It was al- 


ways very unſeaſonable, but 
particularly ſo now, ſince our 
reat misfortune in Spain — 
n theſe accounts her ma- 
jely would have your lordſhip 
inſiſt, in the ſtrongeſt manner 
poſſible, againſt this expedition 
to Naples, as that, which will 
very much obſtruct, if not to- 
tally defeat the main deſign of 
entering France by Dauphine 
or Provence, which ſeems to be 
the only means of bringing 
France to reaſon, and retrieving 
our misfortune in Spain. 


Mr. ſecretary Harley to the earl 
of * + 

ay Ty» 1707. 

T received this morning the 

honour of your excellency's let- 


ter of April 30. 1 am 1 y 
glad your excellency has had 


much ſucceſs, as to ſhake that 


court from their ſpeculative ex- 
pedition againſt Naples. But I 
am very ſorry, that the misfor- 
tune of our army in Spain is 
an irrefiſtible argument to lay 
aſide wholly that project. The 
accounts we have of this dif- 
aſter are only got from France ; 
yet they bring too many marks 
of truth. noe to be credited ſo 
far, as that we have received a 
very great loſs there. The 

ueen has done all that is poſ- 
Able on the ſudden event, and 
in this great uncertainty. Or- 
ders are gone this night to en- 
courage the king of Portugal to 
keep 2 to the alliance; and 
likewiſe to Holland, to conſult 
with them the beſt way to re- 


cover the blow. But all = 


] 
j 
: 
{ 
| 


q awe Sea 
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07. of Naples, where they were received with great rejoicin: 
| *. 4A But their il] conduct quickly moderated that joy, A. 


b 
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be to no purpoſe, unleſs the 
emperor will exert himſelf upon 
this occaſion, not only to lay 
aſide the expedition to Naples, 
to puſh vigorouſly into France, 
but alſo to act offenſively upon 
the Rhine. Theſe are points 
which the queen hath ſo much 
at heart, that her majeſty hath 
wrote to the emperor with her 
own hand, which I incloſe here- 


with to your excellency, that 


ou may pleaſe to deliver it 
with all poſſible ſpeed ; and 
that you may be better ap- 
prized of it, I incloſe alſo a co- 
py for your own peruſal. Your 
excellency will enforce it with 
ſuch arguments, as you will 
find, according to your great 
ſagacity, may belt incline his 
Imperial majeſty to comply 


with ſo reaſonable a deſire; and 


you will be pleaſed alſo to preſs 
the emperor to ſend his brother 
the king of Spain ſome troops. 
Without that, it will be hard 
for her majeſty to prevail with 
the States-General to join with 
her in ſending more troops. 


The queen to the emperor. 


S1R, my brother, 

The advantage, which the 
enemy has now obtained in 
Spain, might have ſuch diſmal 
conſequences, that I could not 
forbear to tell you, that it is of 
the utmoſt importance, that all 
your troops, that are in Italy, 


ſhould be employed to make an 


invaſion in France; and that, 
at the ſame time, the army in the 
empire ſhould act with vigour 
on the Rhine, Spain is fo far 


muc 


from the countries, in which bus 


my troops, and thoſe of tha th 
States-General, are, that ther ddt ſe 
is no remedy ſo quick nor {{ their 
powerful, as that of making beſt 


this invaſion, Your majeſty v 
too well informed, to amuſe 
yourſelf with a little expedition has n 
for ſome member or dependen 
cy of that kingdom, whe 
the noble and principal part T 
of the monarchy in * 

the honour and welfare of m 
brother the catholic king, and 
in his perſon the dignity of the 
auguſt houſe of Auſtria, are 
concerned. I promiſe myſe| 


therefore from your prudence, Salm 
that you will think only on the whe! 
re-eſtabliſhment of the affairs che 


of that prince, by obliging his 
enemies to recall their troops 
for the defence of their own 
dominions. 

I am, 


Your majeſty's pr. 
moſt affectionate ſiſter, I th 
Kenſington, May 6, ' or 
177. AxxE R. . 
| th 
The duke of Marlborough to T. 
the earl of Mancheſter. ' ag 
Bruſſels, May 17, 1707. WE vo 
I did not receive the honour pe 
of your excellency's letter of ne 
the 27th of laſt month, till my p 
return from Saxony to the WM hi 
Hague, where I made ſo ſhort WW' 
a ſtay, that I hope you will ex- WI nc 
cuſe my not anſwering it ſoon- 
er. I have ſeen by other letters T. 
from Vienna of later date, | 


how obſtinately they purſue the 
expedition againſt Naples, not- I 
withſtanding all the repreſenta- a 
tions that have been made to diſ- 

ſuade 
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nuch diſpoſed the Neapolitans to a ſecond revolt; but, up- 1 


on applications made to the courts of Vienna and 


fuade them from it. A jea- 
bus humour prevails ſo much 
at that court, that they will 
not ſeriouſly weigh and conſider 
their own intereſt, ſo that the 
beſt arguments are thrown a- 
way. I expect ſoon to hear, 
whether our misfortune in Spain 
has made ſuch impreſſion, as it 
ought, with them. 


The earl of Mancheſter re- 
ceived on the 18th of May, 
1707, a note from Mr. Hemel 
Bruyninx, envoy from the States- 
General at Vienna, to let his 
excellency know, that he had 
received from the prince of 
dalms an extract of a letter, 
wherein it was ſaid, among 
other things, that the detach- 
ment for Naples was great e- 
tough to maintain a ſuperiority, 
which the envoy ſaid, would by 
10 means pleaſe his maſters at 
the Hague, * It was then 
' pretty plain, ſays Mr. Cole, 
*that the Germans had no 
great deſire for Spain, but 
wanted only Italy; and that 
' they had not the Fm of 
Toulon at heart, fearing the 
' aggrandizing the duke of Sa- 
' voy, whilſt they ſpread re- 
ports, as if that prince was 
not to be truſted, and pre- 
' pared to lay the blame on 
him, if, according to their 
' with, the expedition ſhould 
not ſucceed.” 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
lord-treaſurer Godolphin, 

Vienna, May 18, 1707. 

[ was unwilling to leave this 

pace without acquainting your 


lona, 


lordſhip with the ſituation of 
affairs here, where there are 
ſo many miniſters, each op- 
poſing the other, that every 
thing, how reaſonable ſoever 
the matter is, meets with de- 
lays, and ſometimes fatal ones: 
This has made the emperor 
fling bimſelf more than ever 
entirely into the hands of the 
prince of Salms, who is fo 
troubled with the gout, that 
the emperor comes to him. 
The whole buſineſs of the reſt 
is to bring their own deſigns 
about through his means. LI 
do not find one of them, but 
what was extremely bent on 
the expedition to Naples, and 
ſpeaking very doubtfully of 

at of France, and of the dif- 
ficulties it would meet with ; 
not but that they all agreed, it 
ought to be attempted ; and 
the emperor did aſſure me he 
had given the neceſſary orders 
to prince Eugene, I find, that 
the ſubſiſting of this army is 
ſtill one of the arguments a- 
gainſt that expedition, which 
makes me fear that they do 
not intend, or cannot contri- 
bute much towards it. 


The earl of Sunderland to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 
Whitehall, May 9, 
1707, O. 9. 
J have the honour of your 
lordſhip's from Vienna of the 
ath of May, N. S. and I am 
ſorry to find that court continues 
ſo obſtinate in their wrong mea- 
ſures ; but I will ſtill hope that 
the news of the fatal blow we 
have had in Spain, will bring 
them 


Barce- Wnynnd 


- 


ny mn OUS 


them to their ſenſes; ſo as not 
to divert _ arms —— 
only part, where we may 

to ER that misfortune o_ 
leaſt they muſt never hope to 
Have the queen's conſent to it; 
and this your lordſhip will let 


them know in the ſtrongeſt man- 


ner, if you are yet there. 
'The Dutch envoy to the earl of 
Manche 


ſter. 

Vienna, May 28, 1707. 

I * that — _ find 
ur excelle a arriv- 
24 at . Tho rnd of 
Rechteren arrived here the 25th 
inſtant ; and though we have, 
according to our orders newly 
received from their * 
tineſſes, again oppoſed the ex- 
pedition of Naples, and even 


proteſted againſt the bad conſe- 


quences, which it may have, 
eſpecially after the melancholy 
news of a defeat in Spain; we 
have not been able to obtain, 
that this expedition be counter- 
manded ; theſe miniſters make 
uſe of the ſame reaſons, which 
they alledged, when your excel- 
lency was here; which makes 
me wiſh the more to hear from 
= excellency, how you have 


und things in Italy; and if. 


the conjectures of this court are 
true in their utmoſt extent ; and, 
above all, whether there be fo 
many troops, as they perſuade 
themſelves here ; whether they 
apply themſelves with vigour 
to the expedition againſt 
France; whether they be ready, 
and agreed in regard to the 
magazines; when the paſlage 
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lona, the exceſſes of the Imperialiſts, who carried the rave 
diſpoſition with them wherever they went, were ſome 


ut c 
1 
gertC 
wy; 
muc 
few 
den 
ich | 


wh 


of the mountains will be pra 
ticable ; and whether the expe 
dition to Naples will cauſe ne 
2 to the other. The 

ad even given out, on th 


part of this court, in England in 
and Holland, that your Sh ul 
lency was entirely come intꝗ cal 


the ſame ſentiments with then 
in this affair, which their High 
mightineſſes can ſcarce believe 
whilſt they have ſeen the con 
trary in my advices; and I dg 
again this day juſtice to you 
excellency upon that in writing 
to my maſters. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
earl of Sunderland. 

: Turin, June 8, 1707 

The envoy of Spain preſſe 
for five thouſand men to be buge 
ſent to Spain; but ſince the de- 
tachment for Naples does pro- 
ceed according to the poſitive 
order from the court of Vienna 
to prince Eugene, I cannot ſee 
that any can be ſpared from 
this ſide ; neither do I think 
that they will be inclined te 
ſend their troops, unleſs it be 
from Naples, if they ſucceed, 
as they imagine they ſhall. I 
received here your lordſhip's 0 
May 6, O. S. as alſo one of the 
ſame date from Mr. ſecretary 
Harley. I am ſatisfied, that, 
had I been at Vienna, nothing 
could have prevailed with them 
to alter their deſign on Naples. 
— The duke of Savoy 1s not 
in the leaſt pleaſed with the 
Imperial court, of which | 
ſhall ſoon acquaint you more 
fully. 


4 
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at corrected, ſo that they became more tolerable” (1). 1707. 
oon as a government could be ſettled at Naples, they wy / 
jertook the fiege of Gaeta, which went on at firſt very 4 
ly; ſo that thoſe within ſeemed to apprehend nothing 

much as the want of proviſions, upon which they ſent 

few ſhips they had to prog to bring them ſupplies. 

hen theſe were ſent away, the Imperialiſts, knowing what 

ich booty was lodged in the place, preſſed it very hard, 

in concluſion, took it by ſtorm, and ſo were maſters 

{all the wealth that was in it. The garriſon retired into 

caſtle, but they were ſoon after forced to ſurrender, 


inte 

then were all made priſoners of war. It was propoſed to 
lighWhlow this ſucceſs, with an attempt upon Sicily; but it 
live not eaſy to ſupply Naples with bread; nor was the ö 


liſh fleet at liberty to aſſiſt them; for they were or- 

ed to lie on the coaſt of Spain, and to wait there for 

lers; which, when they arrived, required them to carry | 
marquis das Minas, and the ear] of _— with the 
ces of Portugal, to Liſbon: The thoughts of attempting 
aly were therefore laid aſide for this time; though the 
lians were known to be in a very good diſpoſition to 
trtain it. A (mall force was ſent from Naples to ſeize 

| thoſe places, which lay on the coaſt of Tuſcany, and + 
longed to the crown of Spain ; ſome of which were ſoon. 
ten; but Porto Longone and Port Hercole made a better 


Ace, 


) The. earl of Mancheſter, 
letter to the earl of Sunder- 
ud, dated at Venice, Auguſt 
„ 1707, writes thus: © I fear 
the Germans begin to make 
de moſt of the kingdom of 
Naples. They laid à duty 
a fruit and herbs, which ſo 
icenſed the people at Naples. 


hat, WJ lat there has been a tumult, 
ung ich might have had worſe 
em WW nſequences, but was. pre- 


fnted by revoking it.” And 
not WF. Cardonnel, in a letter to Wir. 


the Ne from the camp at Helchin, 
h I ied October 2, 1707, and 
jore ted in the memoirs of the 


ter, has theſe words: lt 
books as if the Germans were 


Vol. XVI. 


In 


© reſolved to ruin the kingdom 
of Naples, as they have done 
the electorate of Bavaria; 
put in all likelihood they may 
* repent it, when it is too late. 
© It is a miſerable council go- 
«--yerns that cburt of Vienna. 
In the mean time we are ſuf- 
* ferers; for, inſtead of aſſiſting 
the king of Spain, as the re- 
© venues of Milan and Naples 
* ought certainly to do, they: 
do not ſtick to ſay, it is none 
© of their concern; and that 
* we muſt carry on the war in 
Spain for our own intereſt. 
God preſerve us hereafter 
from ſuch allies.” | 


Ft 


P 
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1907. In the month of June the deſign upon Toulon began t 
3 appear. The queen and the States general ſent a Aro 


The de- 


fign upon Eugene had the command of the imperial army, which v C 


oulon 


July 11. 


- was abſolutely neceſſary, for his own ſafety, to keep a goc 


vered his true deſign by a feint upon Dauphine, by whi 


| 60 Mr. Cole informs us in ſwered, that he was ſorry Melos 


0 
* 
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fleet thither, commanded by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. Pring nde 


to ſecond the duke of Savoy in this undertaking, upon t 
ſucceſs of which the final concluſion of the war depende: 
The army was not fo ſtrong, as it was intended it ſhoul 
have been, on account of the detachment, which was ſe 
to Naples, and the ſtopping in Germany of eight or 
thouſand recruits, that had been promiſed to be ſent t 
reinforce prince Eugene; for the emperor was under ſuch a 
prehenſions of a rupture with Sweden, that he pretended 


force at home. Prince Eugene had likewiſe orders not t 
expoſe his troops too much; by which means they we 
the leſs ſerviceable (1). Notwithſtanding theſe diſappoin 
ments, the duke of Savoy, after he had for ſome weeks co 


he drew moſt of the French troops to that fide; as ſoon 
he heard, that the confederate fleet was come upon t 
coaſt, he made a * march through ways, that we 
thought impracticable, to the river Var, where the Fren 
had caſt up ſuch works, that it was reckoned theſe mu 
have ſtopped his paſſing the river; and they would ha 
done it ually, if ſome ſhips bad not been ſent in fro 
the fleet into the mouth of the river, to attack theſe work 
where there was no defence, becauſe no attack from th: 
ſide was apprehended, By this means the works were aba 
doned, and ſo the paſſage over the river was free. 

Upon this the duke of Savoy entered Provence, an 
made all the hafte he could towards Toulon. The artille 


bis memoirs, page 457, that the hear him make ſo many dificaſire 
earl of Mancheſter told him, ties. Then the duke ſaid, bete 
That he had been with the duke will tell you, my lord, what irg 
of Savoy, when prince Eugene think of him and all the Ge 
made many difficulties about the mans: I believe they have nn 
expedition grow Toulon, and great mind to take Toulon, an b m 
the duke of Savoy anſwered their whole mind is ſet on Ita bd 


them all. When prince Eugene But his excelle attributeWMic 8 
was gone, his royal highneſs this to the — of tha been 
aſked my lord Mancheſter, prince, and believed prince Eu hat! 
what he thought now of prince gene would do his best. blg 
Eugene ? His excellency an- me 
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kile encumbered as was poſſible; yet it was impoſſible to 
tance with much haſte in an enemy's country, where the 
wyiſions were either deſtroyed, or carried into fortified 
laces, which, though they might have eaſily been taken, 
no time was to be loſt in executing the great deſign; ſo 
tis retarded the march for ſome days: Yet, in concluſions 
hey came before the place, and were quickly -maſters of 
bne of the eminencies, that commanded it. At their firſt 
ming, they might have poſſeſſed themſelves of another 
alled St. Anne's Hill, if prince Eugene had executed the 
ke of Savoy's orders: He did it not, which raiſed a high 
content ; but he excuſed himſelf, by ſhewing the orders 
r had received, not to expoſe the emperor's troops (1): 
me days were loſt by the roughneſs of the fea, which 
indered the ſhips from landing the artillery and ammuni- 
jon. In the mean while, the troops of France were or- 
red to march from all parts to Toulon: The garriſon 
thin was very ſtrong; the forces that were on their march 
b Spain, to proſecute the victory of Almanza, were couns 
rmanded ; and fo great a part of Villars's army was cal» 
d away, that he could not make any further progreſs in 
Germany, So that a great force was, from all hands, march- 
dz to raiſe this ſiege; and it was declared, in the court of 
france, that the duke of Burgundy would go and lead on 
be army. The duke of Savoy no time, but continued 
annonading the place, while the fleet came up to bombard 


41 ammunition were on board the fleet, and were to be 1707: 
inded near the place, ſo the march of the army was as Goya 


(1) On the 3d of Auguſt, 
u. J. Chetwynd, wrote the 
blowing letter from the camp 
tere to the earl of Man- 
teſter, printed in Cole's me- 
wirs, p. 465: The fituation 
affairs here is ſomewhat 
tianged ſince my laſt, but not 
b much as I could wiſh, or in- 
ed as I did expect. This is 
de gth day that our army has 
ken before Toulon; and all 
lat we have done has been to 
blige the enemies to quit us 
ime ſmall poſts, where we de- 
za to make our batteries; bat 
ir camp before the town is 


t; They attacked the two forts, that commanded the en- 


trance 


in the ſame place where it was 
when we came, though moſt 
people will have it, that they 
might eaſily have been fore 
away, I do not know, my 
lord, what is the meaning of 
it, but things do not go as they 
ought to do. Of our great 
men, I only find his royal Rah- 
neſs hearty. I fear, if we do 
not make better haſte, that we 
nal paſs our time but ill, ſince 
we are informed, that the ene- 
mies are gathering together. 
from all parts to drive us from 
hence. 

. 
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left of our line with three bat. 


* — 


give way, and retire into the 
: othe 
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1707. trance into the mole with ſuch fury, that they made then MW © 
ſelves maſters of, them; but one of them was afterwareM" h 
blown up. Thoſe within the town were not idle: They 
ſunk ſome ſhips, in the entrance into the mole, and fired | 
furiouſly at the fleet, but did them little harm: They bea eber 
the duke of Savoy out of one of his moſt importan e 
poſts, which was long defended by a gallant prince of Set 
poſts, which was long defended by a gallant prince of Saxe 0 
Gothaz who, not being ſupported in time, was cut tc uy! 
pieces. This poſt was afterwards regained, and the fle ere 
continued for ſome days to bombard the place, with ſo gooWjlce 
ſucceſs, that a great number of houſes were deſtroyed, ſe 7 n 
veral magazines blown up, and eight men of war eithef ol 
burnt-or rendered unſeryiceable (2). But, in the end, th ade. 
duke of Savoy, whoſe ſtrength had never been above thin bn 
thouſand men, ſeeing ſo great a force marching towards hin 45 
who might intercept his paſſage, and ſo deſtroy his wholg vg 
army, and there being no hope of · carry ing the place, found aig 
it neceſſary to march home in time. Accordingly, havin 5. - 
ordered all the artillery, and the fick and wounded, to bi wor 
embarked, he decamped in the night, retiring in very goc res 
order the ſame way he came, without being the leaſt in iv 
ſulted by the enemy (3). After his return into Piedmont v4 
| Jl marc 
2 | a. hou! 
5 5 mw cam] 
(2) Namely, Le Triumphant” talions, the right having al reaſo 
of eighty-two guns; Le Scep- ready a reſerve of four battali coulc 
tre, ninety; Le Vainqueur, ons ordered for ſome days be who! 
eighty-ſix; Le Neptune, ſe- fore, The 15th, the enemies cur | 
venty-ſix ; L'Invincible, ſe- as the deſerters had reported view 
yenty ; Le Serieux, ſixty; Le marched all night to gain tha the | 
Laurier, ſixty; and Le Sage, hill above our camp upon ou day 
fifty- four. We right, and that with ſo much had 
(3) . "The 'Þ is of the diligence and ſecrecy, that the their 
fiege will appear from the fol- ſeized on our advanced guards no 4 
lowing journal of Mr. Chet- and began their true attack oH even 
wynd, dated at the camp at la our right by break of day, ed 
Valetta, Auguſt 20, 1707, and ter having made their ſignal foi havi 
printed in Mr. Cole's memoirs, the attack by firing three guns and 
p- 470: making at the ſame time a tal: had 
The 14th, My laſt to you attack on our left. Our troop deta 
was this day, ſince when I hear, on the right received the ene the 
that ſome deſerters from Tou- mies very well at fi;{t ; but be righ 
lon bring word, that the ene- ing over-powered by their ſupe bod) 
mies have given out powder riority, and the ſituation of the the 
and ball to every ſoldier; upon ground being ſuch, that the re but 
which orders are now given to ferve could not immediately Cole 
reinforte the guard upon the come up, they were obliged to man 
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ather poſts on the right, which 
hey did- in very good order, 


pho was general of the day, 
was killed; and this, tho' they 
gere expoſed to the fire of the 
ace, and of three ſhips, which 
11 not ceaſe firing during the 
whole action. Ihe enemies 
ndeavoured to puſh their good 
fortune farther ; but, after a 
lipute of about two hours, at 
i little caſine in the middle of 
dur communication, they were 
obliged. to ſtop in the poſt of 
St. Catharine, for fear the 
roops, which his royal high- 
neſs and prince Eugene, who 
arrived a little after the action 
was begun, had ordered to 
march to the top of the hills, 
hould cut off their retrear to the 
camp; which they had great 


a reaſon to apprehend, ſince they 
tral: could not but perceive our 
de whole. army in motion, which 


mics cur generals had ordered ſo, in 


ted view of a general action, upon 
| thell the news we had received the 
012 day before, that the enemies 
nue had above fixty, battalions in 
they their camp. But things went 
deo further,, and towards the 
x 0 evening the enemies abandon- 
= ed all they. had -taken, after 
Of 


having ſet fire, to our batteries, 
and ruined all the works we 
had made on the right — A 


00 detachment of horſe we had in 
ne the valley of - Ardennes on the 
be right of our camp, with. a ſmall 
Pe body of foot, was attacked by 


the enemies at the ſame time, 
dut came off without any loſs, 
Colonel Pheffercorn, who com 
wanded them, having been kil- 


ill the prince of Saxe-Gotha,' 


LAND. 


e concluded the campaign on that ſide, with the 


7 
his important place of Suza, which the French had leſtrex 


unprovided, 


led the day beſore, as he went 
to reconnoitre the enemy. We 
do not know the loſs of the ene- 
my in the attacks of our works, 
on the right, but to judge by 
our ow loſs, and the reſiſtance 
our troops made at firſt, me- 
thinks it cannot be leſs than 
two thouſand or fifteen hundred 
men. We had between five and 
fix hundred men killed,  wound- 
ed, or taken priſoners. Beſides 
the prince of Saxe- Gotha, we 
had a lieutenant-colonel of the 
Heſſians, 'a major of the Pala- 
tines, with ſeveral captains — 
under - officers killed; gener 
Efelt, a Palatine brigadier, with 
ſeveral under-officers, wound - 
ed; a Piedmonteſe, and a Saxe- 
Gotha colonel, taken priſoners, 
with one or two captains ; be- 
ſides which, we loſt two ſmall 
held-pieces, which our gunner 
had forgot to catry off from the 
poſt of Te. Catharine. At night 
we began to bombard the town 
with fix mortars, which imme- 
diately ſet fire in two places. 
This evening the fort Sti Mar- 
garite, the outermoſt near to the 


1ea, ſurrendered at diſcretion, 


The garriſon was compoſed-of 
a lieutenant-colonel, and three 
other officers, with one hundred 
and thirty ſoldiers. We found 
in the place ſome proviſions, 
and fourteen pieces of iron cans 
non, four of which were forty. 
eight 4 By the reddi. 
tion of this caſtle our ſhips can 
come near, the ſhore, and the 
artillery, &c. which was landed 
at Hieres, may be reimbarked 
here with much more eaſe, 
which was ordered to be done 


713 to- 
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Oct. 4. 
N. 8, 


to-morrow, the fiege of Tou- 
lon not being practicable, be- 


cauſe of the reinforcements the 


enemies have received ſince we 
are here, and by reaſon of the 
works they have had time to 
make. The 16th our batteries 
on the left continued to play 
againſt the town and ſhips, as 
alſo againſt fort Louis, where 
the breach is near made. Our 
bombardiers flung ſeveral bombs 
laſt night, and all this day, into 
the town with very good ſuc- 
ceſs; but no 1 yet been 
touched, as we know of. We 
continue to embark our artil. 
Jery, &c. The admiral com- 
manded ſhips to attack fort 
Louis, but the wind was ſo 
ſtrong, that our ſhips could do 
little ſervice. However they 
lay ſo 'near, that one of our 
ſhips had thirty men killed or 
wounded. This day the wind 
blew ſo hard, that the Royal 


Anne loſt one of her maſts, 


was grove from her anchor, 
and ran foul upon a Dutch man 
of war, who was, ſomewhat 
flamaged, The 17th drummers 
and trumpeters were ſent to and 
from Toulon, to enquire aſtey 
ſeveral "officers and ſoldiers; 
and the enemies did deſire to 
exch their priſoners made 
at St. Margarite, to which his 


royal highneſs and prince Eu- 
e do conſent. The 18th 
the greateſt, part of the artillery, 


which is not on batteries, an 
almoſt all the powder, balls, &c. 
are re-imbarked. Our bombs 
deſtroy the town of Toulon 
yery much; but none haye yet 
3 12 
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1707, Unprovided, and which ſurrendered to him at 
Mano which means he ſhut up that inlet into his own dominions 
and opened himſelf a free paſſage into Dauphin. 


diſcretion 3 by 


Fhu 


been flung into the baſin among 
the ſhips. The breach of for 
Louis is practicable, and order 
will be given to attack it to 
ight. All our ſick and wound 
are ordered to Hieres, where 
they are to be embarked to be 
carried to Nice, Oneglia, and 
Final, The 19th, laſt night we 
took the fort-$t. Louis, the ene 
mies having abandoned it, as ou 
2 mounted the breach 
y the fall of this place, I be 
lieve our bomb - veſſels may com 
to bombard the town and ſhips 
which is the only hurt we cat 
now pretend to do here. 

Mr. Chetwynd likewiſe, in 
letter to the earl of Mancheſter 
dated Auguſt 20, writes thus 
All things have been ſo mana 
ged with us, that I had not ſpiri 
nor courage enough to write te 

ou, knowing how much yo 
had the ſucceſs of our de 
ſigns at heart, Our ſcene i 
not yet finiſhed, for we are tc 
ſteal away as we can, and 2 
ſoon as we can, Now e 
thing is in the greateſt confu 
ſion, and I fear will continue le 
till we are got on the other fide 
of the Var. | 

Sir Cloudeſly Shovel wrote 
the following letter to the earl 
of Mancheſter, dated on board 
the Aſſociation before Toylon 


My lord, * 
After all the hopes we had — 
entertained of ſucceſs in our en» p. 
terpriſe on Toulon, the enemy, d 
on the th inſtant, made 2 © 
vigorous falley with a great * rery 


Niong 
Fhu 


of troops, and attacked our 
rs, and took great part of 
n, and kept ha all that 
w, and deſtroyed what they 
d poſſeſſion of, and drew aff 
ur or five of our cannon into 
Town, The killed and 
unded on our fide is ſaid to 
about one thouſand, and a- 
mg the ſlain is the prince of 
lxe-Gotha; and ſince that 
ne it has not been thought 
wer to carry on the ſiege; 
ie enemies, as our army ſay, 


amon 2 
of for 
order 
it to 
vound 
where 
to be 
a, and 
ht we 
le ene 

as O 

reach 


I be 


come 


Le. ag every day more nume- 

. and our troops continually 
111 lerting. And the Fyth his 
bel n bighneſs the duke of Sa. 
* wy ſent to me to imbark the 

aud wounded, and to take 
*r if the cannon, mortars, am- 
47 "WW coition, proviſions, &e. in or- 
x & to raiſe the fiege, which is 


ar vwbardment, and we are get- 
© "i thing a-board, bi- 


ug ev 
J k — highneſs having informed 
1 we, he deſigus to decamp 
K mth the army to-morrow morn- 
ag. Before the enemies had 


wa nade this ſally, and deſtroyed 


tur works, they were ſo fright- 
ned, that they ſunk twenty of 
their ſhips; ten of them or more 
we reckon to be three-deck- 
hips; and we believe ſome of 
them can never be recovered. 
The duke has defired me to ac- 
tmpany him back with the 
leet, which 1 deſign to do as 
ar as the Var. 

P. S. Auguſt 34, about ten 
in the morning. 

Our ſea- bombs laſt night fired 
rery briſkly, and beyond any 


wy only a cannonading and 


OF ENGLAND. 
Thus ended the expedition into Provence, on which the 1707. 
s of all Europe were fixed, and which failed in the exe... 
jon, Chiefly by the emperor's means (1). England 


and 
the 


expectation about midnight ſet 
the town on fire, which burnt 
very furiouſly all night, and is 
not yet extinguiſhed, and, in 
the opinion of every body here, 
it is ſomewhat more than dwel- 
ling houſes, that are on fire, we 
ſuppoſe ſtore-houſes. We can» 
not ſee the town or baſin by rea- 
ſon of of hill between us. Our 
army being decamped, t 

have — 4 guns Ro . 
againſt our bomb veſſels, and 
have obliged them to come off, 
being pretty much ſhattered by 


the enemy's 


Mr. Chetwynd concludes his 
account of the fiege in a letter 
to the earl of Mancheſter, dated 
from the camp at Sealim, Sep- 
tember 16, 1707, with thefe 
words ; 


The difficulties we met with 
at Toulon were very _ but 
they were made muck more fo 
by the indolence and il]-will of 
ſome of our rals. If we 
had puſhed upon our arrival, 
there was a very great probabi · 
lity of ſucceſs ; but, as things 
went, it was almoſt unpractica- 
ble to do any good three or four 
days after our arrival; and I do 
not know the reaſons, why we 


did not then fet to bombarding 


the town and ſhips, inſtead of 
amuſing ourſelves about what 
we were ſure could do us no 


good. . - : * 

(1) Dr. Swift, in his conduct 
of the allies — the late 2 
niſtry, p. 27. fifth edition, aſ- 
F 4 | ſerts, 
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Remark 
on the ex · 
dition 
into pro- 
vence. 
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.1707. the States-General performed all that was expected « 
them; nor was the duke of Savoy wanting on bis par 
though many ſuſpected him as backward, or at leaſt col 

in the undertaking. But though this great deſign failed i 


th 


ſerts, That one inftance of the 
emperor's indifference, or rather 


diſlike of the common caule, ' 


was the buſineſs of Toulon ; his 
defign, ſays he, was indeed dif+ 
covered here at home by a per- 
ſon, who every body knows to 
be the creature of a certain great 
man, at"leaſt as much noted for 
his ſkill in gaming as in politics, 
upon the baſe mercenary end of 
getting money by wagers, which 
was then ſo common a practice, 
that I remember a gentleman in 
employment, who, having the 
curioſity to enquire how wagers 
went upon the Exchange, found 
ſome people deep in the ſecret, 
to have been concerned in that 
kind of traffic, as appeared by 
miums named for towns, 
which no body but thoſe. behind 
the curtain could ſuſpect. How- 
ever, although this projed had 
gotten wind by ſo ſcandalous a 
proceeding, yet Toulon might 
probably have been taken, if 
the emperor had not thought fit, 
in that very juncture, to detach 
twelve or fifreen thouſand men 
to ſeize Naples, as an enterprize 
that was more his private and 
immediate intereſt. but it was 
manifeſt, that his imperial ma- 
jeſty had no mind to ſee Tou- 
lon in poſſeſſion of the allies; 
for even with theſe diſcourage. 
ments, the attempt might have 
et ſucceeded, if prince Eugene 
bad not thought fit to oppoſe it, 
which cannot be imputed to his 
own judgment, but to ſome po- 
litic reaſons of his court. The 
duke of Savoy was for attack. 
ing the enemy as ſoon as our 


marſhal de Theſle's troops we 
all come up, to pretend to be 
ſiege the place, in the conditio 
we were at that time, was 
farce and a jeſt. Had Toulo 
fallen then into our hands, th 
maritime power of France woul 
in a great meaſure have bee 
deſtroyed, 

But Dr. Hare, in his piece 
intitled, The Allies and the lat 
miniſtry defended againſt France 
and the - preſent friends o 
France, part III. p. 13. give 
a particular anſwer to this paſ 
ſage of Dr: Swift, and obſerves 

at every ——— advan 
ced by him is falſe in whole, of 
in part. Firſt, he tells us the 
deſign was diſcovered here by 
creature of a certain great ma 
laying wagers about the taking 
of it This is a very odd pre- 
amble to a proof, that Toulon 
was loſt by the emperor's fault, 
to tell us, that probably it was 
not ; the deſign was diſcovered 
here. But theſe inconſiſtencies 
are nothing with this writer, if 
he can but bring in one or two 
certain great men, whoſe repu- 
tation ſtands cruelly in his way, 
and will do ſo, let him employ 
never ſo many pens to blacken 
them. Now, in anſwer to this, 
I affirm, that this defign was 
not diſcovered by the creature 
of this great man, but by the 


clerk of another great man, who 


was then ſecretary of ſtate. But 

to go on; our, author argues, 

that the emperor had no mind 

Toulon ſhould be taken, be- 
| ca 


auſe he detached twelve thou- 
kind men to ſeize Naples, as he 
peeniouſly expreſſes it. That 
he emperor did, at that time, 
nike an expedition to Naples, 
» true; but was it, becauſe he 
hd no mind Toulon ſhould be 
ten? No, it was becauſe thoſe 
ho would make a ſcandalous 

ce now, were attempting the 
ime thing then; and he was 
raid, the intereſt of his family 
n Italy would have been ſacri- 
iced to other views. This was 
the true reaſon of that expedi- 
ton, and this writer knows it 
as, which makes his virulence 
nd malice the more unpardon- 
wle. As things were managed, 
dis plain, * was 0 want of 
troops. But, when the bo 
ur 1 belles to put off that 
expedition, he did not want an 
infwer. He told them, that 
without thoſe twelve thouſand 
nen, they had as many, as they 
had before deſired; and indeed 
% many; as would be able to 
ind ſubſiſtence, and that more 
would be but a burden to them. 
That, while they were employ- 
ed in the reduction of Toulon, 
the other troops ſhould, by 
great marches, haſten to Na- 


ploy ples, and then return to Join 
this Wl bem for any further ſervices. 
was but, it is manifeſt, ſays our au- 
ture WJ for, that the emperor had no 


the WI ind we ſhould take Toulon, 
decauſe the attempt might have 


2 ſucceeded, if pt #ce Eugene had 
ves, dot thought fir to © poſe it. 
ind This is falſe again. he duke 
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aps, ought to balance. the expence : 
kmage,' which the French ſuſtained in their ſhipping ; the 


or, beſides the-great 


blowing 


of Savoy had the chief com- 
mand in that expedition, and 
not prince Eugene. What was 
the true reaſon they delayed fo 
long the beginning of that 
march, -I cannot pretend to ſay, 
but, when they had paſſed th 

Var, I defire this author would 
tell us, who it was, that pro- 
poſed the holding a council of 
war on board the fleet; and did 
hold one, to conſider, whether 
they ſhould proceed directly to 
Toulon, or beſiege Antibes ? 
A man muſt be a very ill judge 
in affairs, that could not from 
that ſtep ſee, what was likely 


to come of the expedition. A- 


P. to clear up this affair, 
would fain know, who go- 
verned the motions of the army, 
till they came before the place: 
for it is incredible, how ſo 
ſmall an army could be ſo many 
days making ſo ſhort a march: 
And, if they had advanced with 
half the ſpeed that they re- 
tired, it is certain they hight 
have inveſted the place, before 
the works the enemy were 
making would have been fi- 
niſhed, and before any con- 
ſiderable number of the enemy's 
troops were arrived. But the 
ſlowneſs of our motions made 
our arrival too late in both theſe 
reſpects. And the - enemy's 
troops were in poſſeſſion of the 
high ground about the place, 
before we came in fight of it. 
And therefore, if the duke of 
Savoy did not ſeem willing to 
attack the enemy, that is not 


ke main point, it proved of great ſervice to the allies, and 1707. 
attended with many good conſequences, which, per 
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170% blowing up of ſeveral magazines; the burning of aboy 
— 2 one hundred and fixty houſes in Toulon; and Che devaſta 
tions committed in Provence by both armies, to the val 
of thirty millions of French livres; this enterprize, whic 
had ſtruck a greater terror throughout all France, than had 
been known there during the whole reign of Lewis XIV 
brought this further advantage to the common cauſe, that i 
gave great diverſion to the enemy's forces, whereby thei 
army in Germany was weakened ; the duke of Orleans 
progret after the battle of Almanza retarded in Spain; the 
ccouring of Naples prevented; and the conqueſts of th 

allies in Italy ſecured. | 
245 ws Admir: 


| hard to account for; nor ſome truths, as our author is tc 
might it be any fault in prince tell the moſt pernicious lyes 
Eugene, that he did not think Upon this inſtance then I mul 
it reaſonable. But, beſides, oblerve, 1. That the expedi 
there was particular reaſon at tion to Naples was not the ef 
that time to think, the prince fet of any diſregard to the 
might have ſtrict orders from allies, but of ſelf-preſervation 
Vienna, to be very cautious 2. That prince Eugene's de 
how he pe that body of clining a battle was not the 
troops; and that was the neigh- cauſe of our ill ſucceſs again 
bourhood of the king of Swe. Toulon. 3. That it is no wa 
den, who was pleaſed to pick chargeable on the late miniſtry 
many quarrels with the empe- who formed the defign with the 
ror; and no body could tell greateſt ſecrecy, and made the 
where his demands would ſtop, moſt effectual preparations fo 
| or what would fatisfy him. it, and did all they could to put 
This gave very great umbrage off the expedition to Naples 
the imperial court; and, had and remove every difficulty 
Mey loſt that body of troops that might hinder the ſucceſ 
before Toulon, they had reaſon of it. And, laſtly, That it was 
to fear they ſhould ſoon feel the not diſcovered by any crea- 
want of them. This was cer- ture of the late miniſtry, nor 
tainly a good reaſon for not had France any ſuſpicion, till 
venturing a battle to diſadvan - the expedition was actually be- 
tage, where the leaſt misfortune gun, as any one may ſce, that 
would have been the ruin of will look back into the hiſtory 
them all. But, had that expe- of that affair. Dr. Hare, in the 
dition either begun ten days poſtſcript to the fourth part o 
ſooner, or the march from the the allies and the late miniſtry 
Var had been made in leſs time, defended, p. 78, 79, obſerves, 
the defign would have ſucceeded That in the paſſage above. ci- 
without the hazard of a battle. ted, where he mentions, That 
There is more might be ſaid the deſign on Toulon was dil- 
pon this ſubject; but I am covered by the clerk of a great 
t in ſo much haſte to diſcover man, who was then ſecretary of 


, 


carriage of an exped 
art ; hav 


= 


te, he did not mean Gregg, 
ho was afterwards han 

t another perſon then alive; 
did he mean a direct diſco- 
xy made to France, but ſuch 
one, as was occaſioned b 


ing wagers ly, whic 


: a fo 


r is tf Pr hinted at has paid 
urly for. | 
E ANU 
| . WOOY t S 
_ wing the ſiege of Teen. end 
o ts: peaceable retreat of the duke 
a" Savoy's army. * France 


ys he) perceiving the loſs of 
oulon would be a mortal blow, 
lered Buzenval (her miniſter 


s de 


Sue king of Sweden, then in 
niſtry kxony) to try to engage that 
th th fonons prince to are a- 


— the emperor. Count 
onaſterols, the Bavarian mi- 
liter, had the ſame orders. 
Theſe two miniſters gained 
tunt Piper, Who had a gre 
icendant over his maſter. 
ling of Sweden, who had given 
rpeated aſſurances not to un- 
trtake any thing againſt the 
lies, was much embar- 
ned. He ſought a quarrel 
zich the emperor, and to that 


Kcompanied with threatnings 
b invade Sileſia and Bohemia. 
The emperor laid the ſtorm by 
wreemg to all his demands. 
Vhilſt the treaty was nego- 
dating, the ſiege of Foulon was 


 diſ- WM ndertaxen. The king of Swe- 
great den, who wiſhed to hinder the 
ry of Wl be of that place, cauſed it to 
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Admiral Shovel, who was not a little chagrin'd at the 170 

ition, upon which — ſet his CO, 

ing affigned Sir Thomas Dilkes a ſquadron of Sir 

teen ſai} for the Mediterranean ſervice, failed 

tar with the reſt of the fleet, containing fifteen men of Shovel 

u of the line, five of a leſs rank, and one yacht (2). On — 
| the t. 22. 

Hiſt. of 
Eucope. 


To 


ad made exorbitant demands, 


be infinuated with great ſecrecy 


to 2 one) 7 er 
in 0 

NL 
ſhould be obliged to invade the 
em s hereditary dominions. 
The duke of . — => 
a great on an 

fi be, refſeted, that the kin 
of Sweden was ſted faſt in he 
reſolutions, and that his ſuc- 


cedſſas had given him that ſted - 


faſtneſs; that, after all, the 
matter was only the taking of 
a town, which perhaps it would 
be difficalt to Keep, and would 
be demoliſhed. Theſe weighty 
DEE =o the duke, 
an unparallel'd eroſity, 
to prefer the intereſts of yr 
common cauſe to the advan 

of taking Toulon, ' Hence 

ſecret reaſon of raiſing the ſiege,” 
This circumſtance is ſaid to be 
warranted by the duke himſelf, 
who was pleaſed to declare it to 
ſome perſons of diſtinction. 
French continuation of Rapin, 


The Royal Anne, 8 George 
be Royal Anne, Sir 
Byng, commander. 
St. George, lord Durſley. 
Somerſet, ca wo Jobs Price, 
Torbay, Sir John Norris. 
Eagle, captain Hancock. 
Monmouth, captain Baker. 
Swiftſure, captain Hubbart. 
Orford, captain Cornwall. 
Rye, captain Vernon. | 
Lenox, Sir William —_— 
2 
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1707. the 22d of Oftober, he had ninety fathom water in t 
= Soundings, and brought the fleet to, and lay by from twel 


'| ſhips were upon the rocks to the weſtward of Scilly, befo 


His cha- 
racer. 


| then, the wind coming up freſh at ſouth ſouth-weſt, 
made the ſignal for failing. The fleet ſteered eaſt by nort 
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till about fix in the afternoon, the weather being hazy ; b ina 


ſuppoſing they had the channel open, when ſome of t 


they were aware, about eight of the clock at night, an 
made a fignal of diſtreſs. The Aſſociation, in which 8 
Cloudeſly was, ftruck upon the rocks, called, The Biſho 
and his Clerks, and was loſt, with all the men in it; as we 
alſo the Eagle and the Romney. The Firebrand was like 
wiſe daſhed on the rocks, and foundered ; but the captai 
and four and twenty of his men ſaved themſelves in th 
boat. Captain Sanſom, who commanded the Phenix, be 
ing driven on the rocks within the iſland, ſaved all his me 
but was forced to run his ſhip aſhore. ' The Royal Ann ar 
was ſaved by a great preſence of mind, both in Sir Georg 
Byng, and his officers and men, who, in a minute's time 
fet her top-fails, one of the rocks not being a ſhip's lengti ng 
to the leeward of her, and the other, on which Sir Cloudeſii he « 
Shovel was loſt, as near as in a breach of the ſea. Nor ha 
the lord comp commander of the St. George, a 1M 
ſtrange eſcape ; for his ſhip was daſhed on the ſame ridge « 
rocks with the Aſlociation, and. the fame wave, which h 
ſaw beat out all Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's lights, ſet his owing 
ſhip a- float. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's body being, the nex de 
day after this misfortune, taken'up-by ſome country-fellows What 
was ftripped and buried in the, ſand; but, on inquiry mad ce, 
by the boats of the Saliſbury, and Antelope, it was diſco un 
vered where he was hid; from whence. being taken out tor 
and brought on-board the Saliſbury into Plymouth on thei 
28th of October, it was afterwards carried to London, an; ud 
decently interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a monumen en 
was erected 'in honour of the wal, who was one of thellter 
greateſt ſea-commanders of that, or any other age; of un Mud 
daunted courage and reſolution, and, at the fame time un 
eminent for his generoſity, frankneſs, and integrity. Hen. 
was the artificer of his own fortune; and, by FA perſonal tc: 
merit alone, from the loweſt beginnings, raiſed himſelf to 
has 2 Pe | almoſt Wl ic; 
. . | s MG 
La Valeur, captain Johnfon, The Grafton, captain Holden. WI" 
Cruiſer, captain Shales. The Weaſel, captain Guiman. Wy" 
The Firebrand, captain Piercy, The Iſabella yacht, captain u. 
The Vulcan. captain Hockman, Riddel. 
The Phenix, captain Sanſom, 
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in ti gnoſt the higheſt ſtation in the navy. He was born in the 
twenty of Suffolk, of mean parentage, and, having an early 
LY ; bination to the ſea, became a cabin - boy to Sir Chriſtopher 
eſt, ingo, and, improving daily by quick progreſſes in the 


/ nort 
of t 
befo 


owledge of naval aftairs, was ſoon advanced to the rank 
{ lieutenant ;z and gave early proofs of his valour on the 
th of January 1673-4, when, being lieutenant to Sir 


it, ann Narborough, admiral of the Engliſh fleet in the Medi- 
ich 8 ranean, he burnt in the harbour, and under the caſtle of 
BiſhoWMſpoli, four men of war belonging to the pirates of that 
as were, which forced them to accept ſuch conditions of peace, 
s like sir John Narboroygh was pleaſed to preſcribe them. He 
captaiifinguiſhed himſelf in the firſt ſea-engagement, that hap- 
in thlWercd after the revolution, in Bantry-bay, on the iſt of 
x, belly 1689, for which he received — of knighthood, 


3 meniheng the commander of the Edgar. He was ſoon after 


Ann hanced to the poſt of a flag- officer; and upon the break- 
veorggg out of the war in 1702, he was ſent, with a ſquadron 
Ne about twenty men of war, to join the grand fleet, and 
engty 


ring home the galleons, and other rich m_ taken by 
he duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke at Vigo. The 
ert year he was appointed to command in chief the confe- 
ente fleet defigned for the Straits, conſiſting of thirty- 
Ie Engliſh, and fourteen Dutch men of war; and, being 
ame into Leghorn- road, maintained the honour of the 


udef] 
2 ha 
a lef 
doe 
ch h 


\ owireliſh union-flag, and forced the governor of that city to 
_nexive him a royal ſalute, which he had at firſt refuſed, In 
"_ What expedition, Sir Cloudefly endeavoured to ſupply the 
mad( 


WCevennois with money, arms, and ammunition ; but, for 
dico heat of intelligence, the Cevennois not coming to the ſea- 


out 


1 theft relieve them, having been always zealous for liberty 
and the proteſtant religion. In June 1704, he joined the 
men rand fleet, commanded by Sir George Rooke in the Medi- 
f the rranean, had his ſhare in the honour of taking Gibraltar, 
NF ind by his bravery and admirable conduct in the ſea- fight, 
* bat happened ſoon after, obliged the enemy's van to bear 


way out of the reach of his cannon ; and, though but the 
ccond in command, yet he got the principal honour of the 
ay, and contributed moſt to the preſervation of the confe- 
molt Wi irate fleet, For this ſignal piece of ſervice, he was, ſome 
nonths after, appointed rear-admiral of England, and ad- 

den. hiral and commander in chief of her majeſty's fleet, in con- 
man. hunction with the earl of Peterborough. In 1706, he com- 
ptain WY nanded the whole confederate fleet, which had on-board 
| ten 


2 


hore, the admiral expreſſed a great concern, that he could 
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ten thouſand men, under the command of earl Rivers, d 


ky figned for a deſcent upon France; but, being detained b 


contrary winds in Torbay, till the 1ſt of October, the admi 
ral, according to his new orders, failed for' Liſbon, and 
from thence to Alicant, where having ſet on-ſhore the land 
forces, he returned to Liſbon, to prepare for a greater expe 
dition in the year 1707; and, accordingly, in the latter end 
of June that year, he caſt anchor in the road of Nice, where 
he nobly entertained the duke of Savoy, prince Eugene 
and the Engliſh and Dutch miniſters on-board his ſhip, and 
with them concerted meaſures for the attack of Toulon 
and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing eight of the enemy's capi 
tal ſhips burnt and deſtroyed. | 


_ at France ſet out no fleet this year, and yet the Britiſh 


nation never had greater loſſes on that element. The prince 


of Denmark's council was very unhappy in the whole con 
duct of the cruiſers and convoys, The merchants made 
heavy complaints, and not without reaſon. Convoys were 
ſometimes denied them; and, when they were granted, the) 
were often delayed beyond the time limited for the merchant 
to get their ſhips in readineſs; and the ſailing orders were 
ſometimes ſent them fo unhappily (but, as many ſaid, fc 
treacherouſly) that a French ſquadron was then lying i 

their way to intercept them. This was liable to very ſevere 
reflections z for — of the convoys, as well as the mer 
chant-ſhips, were taken. x | 


However, about this time, an account was won E 


the ſucceſs of captain Underdown, commander of the Falk 
land, in his expedition againſt the French fiſheries in the 
North of America, in which the French ſuſtained the fol 


lowing damage: two ſhips taken, one of thirty guns, andi 
an hundred men; one ſhip taken and burnt, of twenty 


guns, and eighty men ; two ſhips burnt by the enemy, one 
of thirty-two, and another of twenty-ſix guns; two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight fiſhing boats burnt ; four hundred 
and ſeventy boats and loops, that were not employed in the 
fiſhery this ſeaſon ; twenty-three ſtages, and twenty-three 
train-fats burnt; ſeventy-ſeven thouſand two hundred and 
eighty quintals of fiſh ; and one thouſand five hundred and 
ſixty-eight hogſheads of train-oil deſtroyed. Burt all this 
was too inconſiderable, to alleviate the loſs of the men and 
ſhips that periſhed with Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. 
This year there was carried on a negotiation, in which 
the allies were greatly concerned, and in which the queen 


of Great-Britain, in particular, made not the leaſt _ 
. [- 
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ſhe ducheſs of Nemours, gon of Neufchatel and Va- 1705. 
wgin, dying at Paris on 16th of June, N. S. no leſs Wyn 
tan thirteen competitors laid claim to that ſovereignty; - The king 


admi . . p F Pruſſia 
theſe competitors, were the king of Pruſſia, and of Fru 

"eral of the French nation, of whom the prince of Conti adjudged 

12s the chief (a), Upon news of the ducheſs's death (in — of 


dom the houſe of Longueville ended) the prince of Conti, hace 

vd ſome other of the French competitors, repaired to Neuf- Hiſt. of 
datel ; and others ſent their miniſters and agents thither, Europe. 
Burnet. 


p proſecute their reſpective claims. 
* | p-* A Lamberti. 


(a) The _—_—_ were : 
|. The king of Pruſſia, as heir 
SY» the houſe of Orange, and 
Jonſequently to that of Cha- 
a. 2. The marquis of Ma- 
. in the name of his lady, 
MJ vio filed herſelf princeſs of 

Grange, and pretended to be 

Wiciels of the houſe of Chalons. 
; 4 ** prince of Baden Dur- 

Ich, by virtue of an agree- 
ent, made in the year 1 
WJ tween the families of Hoch- 

v. Neufchatel and Hochberg- 
nden. 4. The prince of Conti, 
Ju univerſal heir to the late duke 
Ji Longueville. 5. The cheva- 
ler de Soifſons's reli, who ſtiled 
Wberſelf princeſs of Neufchatel, 
I virtue of a deed of gift, 
Jude by the late ducheſs of 
Ng Nemours, of that principality 
b the ſaid chevalier, although 
ke could not be ignorant of the 
terre of the three eſtates, da- 
March the 8th, 1694, 
wereby they declared the ſaid 
ited and. gift void and illegal, 
nd acknowledged the ſaid du- 
eſs of Nemours, merely as 
de only fiſter, and the next 
tir to the late duke of Lon- 


; vile. 6. The prince of 
hich — as nephew, on the 
een vocher's fide, to the late du- 
ure, dess of Nemours; but, this 
The WM bereignty being devolved to 


ter by the right of ber father, 


the count of Matignon, and the 
ducheſs of Leſdiguieres, who 
ſet up the ſeventh and eighth 
candidates, objected, that be- 
ing heirs by right of conſan- 
guinity, viz. the firſt, hephew 
to the ducheſs of Nemours, in 
the third degree, and the du- 
cheſs in the fourth, the ſaid 
count pretended, that the prin- 
cipality ought to be adjudged 


, to him, as the next heir, tho” 


ofea later deſcent; and, on the 
other hand, the ducheſs de Leſ- 
diguieres contended, that the 
lineal 3 being to take 

lace, rincipality ought 
p be * on — . 
of primogeniture, as being de- 
ſcended from the eldeſt. g. The 
count of Montbelliard. 10. 
The baron of Montjoy, as a 
deſcendant of the houſe of Cha- 
lons. 11. The prince of Fur- 
ſtemburgh, by titles, which he 
could not produce. 12. The 
marquis d'Allegre, in the right 
of his lady, as deſcended from 
the houſe of Chalons, '13. The 
Swiſs canton of Ury claimed 
the city and county of Neuf - 
chatel, becauſe when that ſtate, 
which formerly belonged to the 
thirteen cantons of Swiſſerland, 
was yielded by twelve of them, 
the- canton of Ury refuſed to- 
ſubſcribe the — of reſigna- 
tion. 


France, wherein he threatened the French king's reſent 
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A letter from the marquis de Torcy, ſecretary of ſlate i 


ment towards the inhabitants of Neuſchatel, if they admit 


ted a ſtranger in competition with his ſubjects, having bee ry 
induſtriouſly ſpread among the people, and other artifice ent 
_ uſed, to induce them to make choice of a Frenchman ded 
count Metternich, the Pruſſian ambaſſador, acquainted the nd E 
— — that the king, his maſter, would be ſuppotted T} 
by the whole confederacy in the juſtice of his pretenſions quens 
Accordingly, Mr. Abraham Stanyan, the. ane of Great aan 
Britain's envoy extraordinary to the proteſtant cantons, in + 
a memorial to the magiſtrates of Bern, recommended hie, 
Pruſſian majeſty's right, and = to Neufchatel. . The th: 
day after his arrival, he delivered by his 2 two letter I caate 
from the queen; in the firſt of which, directed to the gory. | 
vernor and: counſellors of ſtate of the ſovereignty of Neuf hace 
chatel and Valangin, ſhe ſaid, , That, haying been in Mat! 
« formed of the death of the ducheſs of Nemours, hei em 
« majeſty thought there was an indiſpenſable obligation in- Mn 
„ cumbent upon her to write to them in favour of his;.n. 
«« Pruffian-majeſty, that, by virtue of his right to the city dem, 
« and country of Neufchatel, both by hereditary title, and ici 
by the ceſſion of the late king of Great-Britain, William Mich 
the third, her brother, they would acknowledge and ade ! 


*« mit him for their lawful ſovereign, ' hat ſhe hoped they The ] 
* would do it the more readily, not only becauſe that prince ud oi 


vas united with them by the ſacred bond of the reformed is. 
<& religion, which both he and they equally profeſſed; but ¶ gern 
„ alſo becauſe he had hitherto. ſhewn the ſame care and n ch. 
«* affection for their intereſts, which he ever expreiled for s che 
<« the good and advantage of his own good ſubjects. Where- ue! 
« fore her majeſty did not doubt, that, being mindful of ¶ ure 
« their country's welfare, and endowed with ſo much pru- Wl 
« dence as they were, they would carefully avoid chuling Why | 
« for their prince a perſon, who, being a ſubject, and in- Nie pe 
<« tirely devoted to the government of France, ought, for Wi; 
c that reaſon, to be as ſuſpected to them, as he would be aste 
« to her majeſty, and to all her other allies: which per- Nadi 
ic ſuaded her at the ſame time, that, without any delay, Wh + 


« they would grant his Pruſſian —_— juſt demand; 
„ and, as the ſame would give her majeſty a _— ſatis- 

« faction, ſo, on her part, ſhe would ever be diſpoſed to 
« ſhew them the effects of her friendſhip.” ' The queen's 
letter to the Miniſtraux and counſellors of Neufchatel, was 
much to the ſame purpoſe ; and the ſecretary preſented — 
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ke ame time to the council of tate, a memorial in behalf 1707. 


ate if the king of Pruſſia. Not long after Mr. Runckell, envoỹ/ = 


eſentWMfom the States-general, arrived at Neufchatel, with inſtrue- 
dmitWM;ons to join with Mr. Stanyan in all proper meaſures to 
dbeei ut count Metternich; and a letter from the king of Swe⸗ 
tificeſi en to the Canton of Bern, in favour of the king of Pruſſia, 
man ¶ ¶ added no ſmall weight to the interpoſition of Great - Britain 
d thin Holland. N | 
orte; The allies looked on this as a matter of great conſe- 
lions quence ; ſince it might end in a rupture between the pro- 
TreatWifant cantons and France, for the popiſh cantons were 
s, iow wholly theirs. After much pleading and a long de- 
d his hate, the (fates of the principality gave judgment in favour 
They the king of Pruflia, to whom the inveſtiture of Neuf- 
etter Hantel was ſolemnly granted on the 3d-of November, N. 8. 
go me French competitors proteſted againſt this, and left the 
Leuf ace in high diſcontent: The French ambaſſador threatened 
in- at little ſtate with an invaſion, and all commerce with 
heriWcm was forbid. The canton of Bern eſpouſed their con- 


1 in- ern with a ſpirit and a zeal, which was not expected from 
his hem, and declaring, they were in a comburgherſhip with 
city them, came to an unanimous reſolution, to defend the 
andWrincipality of Neufchatel with all their forces; purſuant to 

| nncipality ot 

amg eich reſolution, they ſent, a few days after, four thouſand 

ad- ae hundred of their men to the frontiers of Neufchatel. 


The French continued to threaten, and marſhal de Villars 
kad orders to march a great part of his army towards them; 
But, when the court of France ſaw, that the cantons of 
lem and Zurich were not terrified by thoſe marches, they 
and B+ the whole matter fall, very little to their honour ; and | 
| for Wi; the intercourſe between the French dominions and that 
ere. te was again opened, and the peace of the cantons was 

ecured The king of Pruſſia engaged his honour, that he 
Aus would govern that ſtate with a particular zeal for advancing 
ung loch religion and learning in it; and upon theſe aſſurances 
u- i: perſuaded the biſhops of England, and the biſhop of 
for baum in particular, to uſe their beſt endeavours: to pro- 
be Note his pretenſions ; upon which they wrote, in the moſt 
er- ckectual manner they could, to monſieur Oſtervald, who 
on . the moſt eminent eccleſiaſtio of that ſtate, and one of 


nd; Ide beſt and moſt judicious divines of the age. He was 
05" Mhirnging that church to a near agreement with the forms of 
os 25 in the church of England. Tune king ot Pruſſia 
sg well difpoſed in all matters of religion, and had made 
yas 


great ſtep. in order to reconcile the Lutherans and the Cal - 
t Vor. XVI. 8 viniſte 


* 
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1707. viniſts in his dominions, by requiring them not to preac 
ky)! to the people on thoſe points, in which they differed, ane 
| by obliging them to communicate together, notwithſtand 

ing the diverſity of their opinions; which was indeed the 
only wiſe and honeſt way of making up their breach. 
The proteſtant cantons of Switzerland obſerving the zeal 
which the king of Sweden ſhewed in favour of their reli 
gion, in ſupporting the pretenſions of the king of Pruſſi 


1 el 
of tre 
occal 
woul 
princ 
ph. 
bon | 


to the principality of Neufchatel, by his letter to the 1 

king of France, as well as to the cantons, ſent to him * 

French gentleman of quaſity, the marquis de Rochegude 8 

to let him know, what regard they had to his recommenda 15 
tions, and to deſire him to interpoſe his good offices witli ge 

the French king, for ſetting at liberty about three hundred 911 

perſons, who were condemned to the gallies, and treate ra 

molt cruelly in them, upon no other pretence, but becauſ de 

they would not change their religion, and had endeavoure "fy 

to make their eſcape out of France. The king of Swedei vo. 

received this meflage with a particular civility, and imme. g 

diately complied · with it; ordering his miniſter at the cour ＋ 

of France, to make it his deſire to that king, that theſe con 

feſſors might be delivered to him. But the miniſters of Franc ed b 

faid, That was a point of the king's government at home er te 

in which he could not ſuffer foreign princes to med dle A ca 

The king of Sweden ſeemed ſenſible of this neglect ; an meet 

it was hoped, that, when his affairs would admit of it, h bat! 

would expreſs a due reſentment of it. b ef 

Marriages Whilſt the houſe of Auſtria was ftruggling this yea een 

of the with great difficulties, 'two pieces of pomp and magnificene = 
kings of conſumed a great part of their | treaſure. An embailgl © 
Spain and yas ſent from Liſbon to demand the emperor's ſiſter for tha (1) 

Portugal, king, which was done with an unuſual and extravagant eue t 


pefice. A wife was to be ſought for king Charles amon tonfy: 
the proteſtant courts, for there was not a ſuitable mate voſe 
in the popiſn. He had ſeen the princeſs of Anſpach, au Not 
was much pleaſed with her; ſo that great applications wer 
made to perſuade her to change her religion; but ſhe cou! raf 
not be prevailed on to buy a crown at ſo dear a rate; and 
ſoon after ſhe was married to the electoral prince of Brun 

wick, and her firmneſs to the proteſtant religion rewarde 
with the crown of Great-Britatn, The princeſs of Wol the m 
fenbuttle was not fo firm; ſhe was brought therefore t vithi 
Vienna, and ſome time after married by proxy to kin cs 
Charles, and ſent to Italy in her way to Spain. The ſo wark 
lemnity, with which theſe matters were managed, amidiſſ le © 


- 


* 


il the diſtreſs of the Auſtrian affairs, conſumed a vaſt deal 
of treaſure ;. but ſuch was the pride of thoſe courts on ſuch 
xccaſions, that, rather than fail in a point of ſplendor,” they 
would. let their moſt important affairs go to wreck: That 
ninceſs was landed at Barcelona; and the queen of Portu- 
zl, the ſame year, came to Holland, to be carried to Liſs 
ton by a ſquadton of the Engliſh fleet (1). | | 
Before the opening of the campaign this year in Flanders, à Au at- 

fery extraordinary attempt was made by a partizan in the tempt to 
imperial army for cartying off the Dauphin, or forte other carry off 
jrince of the blood of France, which very narrowly miſſed tae Dau- 
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:nda il if ſucceſs, This man's name was Queintem; he had ſerved phin. 
wulf he prince of Conti, as a valet de cnambre, when he went Mil, Hiſt, 
ndrec tb Hungary ; he afterwards became one of the elector of | 
eateq; Bayaria's band of muſic, and then his huntſman. Some of 
causa de princes of Germany uſed to have a great number of 
our thoſe huntſmen, whom in time they incorporated into thelr 
ede roops. © This man going over to the Imperialiſts, ſerved as 
— 2 partizan, and was honoured with a brevet as a colonel, 
ur 


for ſome good ſervices he had performed. This animated 
dic to do ſtill greater things; and, the alterations ptodu- 
ted by the battle of Ramillies making it no difficult mat- 
ter to get from Flanders into France, he formed a project 
of carrying off ſome prince of the blood from the road be- 
tween Verſailles. and Paris; and, it was generally believed, 
hat his view was particularly upon the Dauphin. 'In order 
b effect this, he made Choice of ſixteen officers and four - 
ken dragoons, all enterprizing men, and of great reſolu- 

170 v 1 ew ; 8 2 f ſy | nion. 

} PF T3 + R Mn 

that he might take advantage 
from thoſe commotions, or that 


i) The city of Hamborgh 


has this year thrown into great 


tonfafion by a conteſt,” Which 
woe between ſome | private 
perſons,” one of whony was a 
Latheran miniſter, and gave 
cation to a diviſion there. 
Due fide was pro 8 by the 
knate,, which ſo highly diſ- 
piled tho other, that it was 
ke to end in a revolt againſt 
de magiſtrates, and à civit war 
within the city; and it being 
heun, that the king of Den- 
wark bad, for many years, an 
fe on that place, the —_— 
0ur.ng princes apprehended. 


the weaker fide might Chuſe 
rather to fall under his power, 
than under the revenge of the 
adverſe pirty. The kings of 
Sweden and Pruffa, with tho 


the houſe of Brunſwick, reſolved 


therefore to ſend troops thither, 
to quiet this diſtraction, and to 
chaſtiſe the more retractory ; 
while the emperor's miniſters, 
together with the queen's, en- 
deavoured to accommodate mat- 
ters, Without ſuffering them to 
run to extremities. ul 
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170%. tion. He procured three paſſports, each for ten men; ani auc 
hoy having given them to perſons whom he could truſt, he divided eo 
his troop into three ſmall corps, each of which entered France 

by a different route, joining in the neighbourhood of Paris 

Ihe two commanders of his ſmall ſquadrons were directed 

by him, that ten ſhould poſt themſelves in the wood © 
Chantill, ten at St. Oüen, and the other ten at Seve, © 

the road from Paris to Verſailles ; theſe laſt, to prevent diſ 

covery, were lodged in different public houſes. One « 

them, who was a lieutenant, went frequently to Paris 

where he ſold two Engliſh horſes. He walked from ti 

to time in the ſtreet of Seve, and on the bridge, that croſſe, 

the Seine there, He one day met the duke of Orleans 


but it happened to be too light for him to undertake angMahe: 
thing. Two days after, the dauphin and the princeſſe e Pr 
paſſed him, going to hunt in the wood of Boulogne; buWnade 
they were too well attended for the partizan to hope ana « 
thing from an attack. At laſt, on the 24th of March, he linde 
who was centinel, perceiving monſieur de Berrington, firlonn 
. equerry to the king, in a coach and fix, with the king Whreac 
liveries, with a few attendants, it being but half an houf ut o 
paſt ſeven in the evening, took him for ſome prince of the il th 
blood, and immediately made a ſignal for the nine others Meek « 
who paſſed the bridge. As for the centinel, thoſe, W undi 
guarded the bridge, ſeeing him croſs it three or fouWMuart 
times in a hurry, at laſt threw down the barrier, ſtoppe v his 
him, and gave notice to the grand provoſt. In the meai il fid 
time, his nine companions, among whom was the partizanMinme 
Queintem, ſtopped the coach, and put out the flambeaux Nied, 


and then the partizan taking monſieur le Premier (fo in FrancWlept } 
they ſtyle the king's firſt equerry) by the ſleeve, told him ls pa 
that they arreſted him by the king's order. Monſieur enn a 
Premier anſwered, that he juſt came from his majeſty ; tha be go! 
he would be glad to know who he (the partizan) was, 
whether he had not ſome officer with him, to whom h 
might ſpeak. The partizan, without making him a 
anſwer, obliged him to get out of the coach, and mount 
. fpare horſe, which one of the ſervants rid. Monſieur | 
: Premier's valet de chambre would have followed him, hac 
not one of the ſoldiers threatened to ſhoot him, upon which 


his maſter bid him go back; but he deſired, that he migh hi: 
have his cloak; upon which one of the men took it fron land, 

his fervant, and threw it upon his ſhoulders. He, wb Dublin 
was ſtopped at Seve; was their guide; and his lofs provediF leuten: 
a great misfortune to them, becauſe it retarded them ' very jth Jul 


mucu 
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wood of Boul 
where they had leſt a poſt-chaiſe, with the ten men above- 


nenti 3 but, as they did not know the roads perfect- 
, they loſt a good deal of time in getting to that place. 
Monſieur le Premier's valet de chambre ſoon carried the 


it di ung heard of it by nine o'clock, and ſent an order to mon- 
ne our Chamillard to diſpatch couriers immediately to the in- 
Paris endents to ſtop all the paſſages. He ſent likewiſe an exempt 


tim th twenty life-guards to follow the partizan. Monſieur 


roſſeg , Epines and all the other equerries mounted and rode, 
feans eme towards Normandy, ſome towards Flanders, and 
ahers towards Germany, They learned, that, monſieur 
E Premier finding himſelf much out of order, the Partizan 
made a halt for three hours to give him time to reſt, and 
hd even cut and lowered the back of the chaiſe, which 
lindered its going, that his priſoner might be the leſs in- 
tmmoded, The guards and equerrics rode fo faſt and 
head intelligence ſo quick, that the partizan, as he got 
wut of the foreſt of Chantilli, heard the alarum-bell ring in 
f the il the villages; upon which he began to doubt of the ſuc- 
ers es of his expedition: However, he went on boldly and 
undiſcovered as far as Ham, where he was diſcovered by a 
quarter-maſter, who rode up to him, and clapped a piſtol 
v his throat. The partizan, finding himſelf ſurrounded on 
il ſides, was obliged to ſurrender. Monſieur le Premier 
mmediately cried out, That he had been extremely well 
ued, and deſired, that the man might not be hurt. He 
tept him that night to ſupper with him, carried him on 
lis parole back to Verſailles, and lodged him there in his 
wn apartments. Madam de Beringhen, who happened to 
le gone before her huſband in another coach, made the 
partizan a very conſiderable preſent for the civilities which 
te had ſhewn monſieur le Premier. It is certain, that no- 
ing but his condeſcenſion in ſopping thoſe three hours 
lindered him from getting clear off, ſince, at the place 
where he was ſtopped, he was within three hours march of 
place of ſafety ; and on this account it was, that he and his 
tompanions were diſcharged. Sn 


leutenant of Ireland. At the opening of the ſeſſion, an 
[th July, he made a ſpeech, wherein, among other things, 
h Gg3 | ne 


ers of his maſter's misfortune to Verſailles, ſo that the 
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nuch in their journey. They turned by the walls of the. 1707. 
ne, * whence they went to St. Oüen 


his was the ſtate of our affairs abroad, both by ſea and The af- 
and, During theſe tranſactions, a parliament was held at fairs of 
Dublin by the earl of Pembroke, who was appointed lord- Ireland. 


07, be fad, ** That the queen, conſidering the number « 
the ſtrengthening the intereſt of her proteſtant ſubjects 
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That, the public ſervice requiring that 'ſeveral regiment 
** ſhould be ſent abroad, the queen intended to ſupply thi 
like number of forces, for the ſecurity of that kingdom 
«© and he did not doubt, but they would provide ſupplie 
&« for them, as well as for defraying the expence of the go 
$ yernment(1).” 
. Purſuant to the queen's deſire, for ſtrengthening the pro 
teſtant intereſt, a bill was brought in by the commons, fo 
explaining an act to prevent the farther growth of poper 
and it was reſolved, I. That any proteſtant guardian, th: 
permits a papiſt to educate and diſpoſe of his ward, doe 
thereby betray the truſt repoſed in him, evade the law, 3 
propagate popery. II. That any papiſt, who ſhall tak 
upon him to manage and diſpoſe of the ſabſtance and pe 
ſon of any infant committed to a proteſtant guardian, 
uilty of a notorious breach of the law. III. That alterin 
a ptoteſtant guardian duly appointed, without ſufficient re: 
ſon, is a diſcouragement to the execution of the act again 
the further growth of popery. However, when the co 
mittee had gone through the bill, and agreed to every par: 
ag ,Fxcept one (by which the ſons of papiſts that ſhou 
urn proteſtants might be injured) the houſe diſagreed 
that, and 7 the bill. But it was unanimouſly reſol 


ed, that all popiſh prieſts were obliged to take the oat 

pf abjuration by the laws in force, and that it was the indi Ar 
enſible duty of all judges and magiſtrates to put thoſe la. I. 
execution. | | of O 


The houſe of commons having appointed a committee ur 
jnſpe& the public accounts, upon their report being rea D. 
It was reſolved, I. That this kingdom had been put to e 1 
| 75 3 ceſſiſ i land, 


(.) Both houſes addreſſing the ing to make the union of un 
queen, the lords, omitted con- her ſubjects as extenſive 
1 ee Her upon the late * poſſible.” Some thought tl offer 
nion of ngland and Scotlang, related to a comprehenſion lame 
-which ſhe is mpch valued her- matters of religion; but othq unior 
{elf upon; whilſt the commons more reaſonably ſuppoſed, thai deſig1 
- "Rat only mentioned the glory by their comprehenſive unic ſpirits 
the had acquired by it, but hint- the commons meant the unit the 8 
edi at a much more comprehen- of Ireland as well as Scotla 1 0 
ve union. Jo this the queen, with England, and forming t 
anſwered, © They might. be three Ringdoms into vne. 
f ſure, nothing ſhould be wann. 
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five charge, by means of great arrears of rent, return- 1707, 
by the late truſtees, to be due out of the forfeited eſtates LWnynnd 
this Kingdom; and that moſt of the faid arrearages re- 
med appear to be unjuſt charges on the ſubject, and falſe 
turns, by receipts under the hand of the truſtees, or 
heir receivers, or entries in their own books. II. That 
humble repreſentation be laid before her majeſty, of the 
charge and preſſure the kingdom lies under, by the 
id returns, and ſeveral other the oppreſſive proceedings of 
e late truſtees, | h 

The houſe alſo reſolved, That it would greatly conduce 
the relief of the poor, and the good of that kingdom, 
ut the inhabitants ſhould uſe no other than their own ma- 
ufaftures in their apparel, and the furniture of their houſes ; 
nd all the members mutually agreed and engaged their ho- 
purs to each other, that they would conform to the ſaid 
lution. 

The commons having granted the neceſſary ſupplies, and 
be ſeveral bills they were upon being ready for the royal 
lent, the lord-lieutenant gave it to 3 

An act for regiſtring lands, deeds, &c. 

An act to explain an act to prevent papiſts being ſolici- 


An act for explaining and limiting the privileges of par- 
lament. | 

An act for the more effectual preventing the taking away, 
nd marrying children againſt the wills of their parents. 

And ſeveral other acts public and private. 

This done, the parliament was prorogued from the 29th 
October to the 6th of May, and the carl of Pembroke 
rturned to England. 

During the campaign, things went in England in their Proceed- 
ordinary channel. But the conduct, with relation to Scot- ings with 
land, was more unaccountable. For whereas it might have regard to 
teen reaſonably expected, that the management of the new- Scotland. 
united part of this iſland ſhould have been particularly Barnet. 
taken care of, ſo as to give no juſt diſtaſte to the Scots, nor 


offer an handle to thoſe, who were ſtill endeavouring to in- 
fame that nation, and to increaſe their averſion to the 
union 3 things were, on the contrary, ſo ordered, as if the 
teſign had been to contrive methods to exaſperate the 
pirits of the people there. Though the management of 
the Scots revenue was to fall into the lord treafurer's hands 
on the firſt of May, no care was taken to have all the 
commiſſions ready at the * with new officers to ſerve in 


84 them; 


17 


A new 
party at 
court. 
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1707, them; ſo that the whole trade of Scotland was ſtopped fe 
ky =— almoſt two months for want of orders, to put it into t 


new courſe, in which it was to be carried on. Thre 
months paſſed before the equivalent was ſent to Scotland 
and, when wines and other merchandiſe were imported int 
England from thence, ſeizures were every where made 
and this was managed with a particular action of roug 
neſs. All theſe _ heightened the prejudices, wit 
which that nation had been poſſeſſed againſt the union. 
was alſo known, that many meflages paſſed between Sco 
land and France; and that there were many meetings 
much conſultation among the diſcontented party there. 
great body appeared openly for the pretender, and celebrate 
his birth-day very publickly, both at Edinburgh, and i 
other places of the kingdom; and it was openly talkec 
that there was now an opportunity that was not to be loſ 
of invading the kingdom, though with a ſmall force; a 
that a general concurrence from the body of that natio 
might be depended upon. Theſe things were done in 
Public a manner, that no check being given to them, nc 
inquiry made after them by thoſe who were in the govern 
ment, it gave occaſion to many melancholy ſpeculation 
The management from England looked like a thing con 
certed to heighten that diſtemper; and the whole condud 
of the fleet afforded great cauſe of jealouſy, 

But, to open this more clearly, it will be neceſſary t 
ive an account of a new ſcene at court. It was obſerve 
that Mr. Harley, who had been for ſome. years ſecretary c 
ſtate, had gained great credit with the queen, and begat 
to ſet up for himſelf, and to act no more under the directioi 
of the lord · treaſurer. There was one of the bed-chamber 
women, Mrs. Abigail Hill (a), who, being nearly relate 

C0 


a) The ducheſs of Marlbo- there were ſuch people in the 


of the duchefs's father. 


rough, in the account of her 
conduct, p. 177, &c. gives the 
following account of wirs. Hill 
and her praclices. She was 
the daughter of Mr. Hill, a 
merchant in London, by a ——o 

r. 
Hill lived very well for many 


years, till turning proſector, he 
brought ruin upon himſelf and 


his famihy , The ducheſs of 


Marlborough never knew, that 


world, till after the prince 
Anne was married, and whe 
ſhe lived at the Cockpit; 2 


which time an acquaintance ol 


the ducheſs came to her, and 
ſaid, That ſhe believed ſhe di 
not know, that ſhe had rela 
tions, who were in want; and 
gave her an account of them. 
The ducheſs anſwered, T hat 
indeed ſhe had never heard be- 
tore of any ſuch relations ; and 

immediately 


immediately gave out of her 
purſe ten guineas for their pre- 
ſent reliet, ſaying, ſhe would 
do what ſhe could for them; 
and afterwards ſent Mrs, Hill 
more money, and ſaw her. 
Mrs. Hill told the ducheſs, 
that her huſband was in the 
ame relation to Mr. Harley, 
2s ſhe was to the ducheſs, but 
that he had never done any 
thing for her. Mr. Hill and 
his wife died not long after this, 
and left two ſons and two 
daughters. The elder daugh- 
ter (afterwards Mrs. Maſham) 
was a grown woman. The 
ducheſs took her to St. Albans, 
where ſhe lived with her grace 
and her children, and was 
treated by her grace with as 
great kindneſs, as if ſhe had 
been her ſiſter. After ſome 
time a bedchamber-woman of 
the princeſs of Denmark's died; 
and, as in that reign (after the 
princeſſes were grown up) rock- 
ers though not gentlewomen, 
had been advanced to be bed- 
chamber women, the ducheſs 
3 the vacant place for 
rs. Hill, whoſe younger ſiſter 
ſhe likewiſe took care of, and 
got to be made laundreſs to the 
duke of Gloceſter, and after- 
wards obtained a penſion for 
her of two hundr unds a 
year. The elder brother was, 
a the ducheſs's requeſt, put into 
a place at the Cuſtom- houſe ; 
the younger, whom the bottle- 
men, ſays the ducheſs, after- 
wards called Honeſt Jack Hill, 
was a tall boy, whom I clothed 
(for he was all in rags) put to 
ſchool at St. Albans to one Mr. 
James, who had been an uſher 
inder Dr, Buſby of Weſtmin- 


my means. 
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tp the ducheſs of Marlborough, had been taken care of by 170. 
her, together with her whole family (for they were fall 
ve 


iy 


fter ; and, whenever I went to 
St. Albans, I ſent for him, and 
was as kind to him, as if he 
had been my own child. After 
he had learned what he could 
there, a vacancy happening of 

ge of honour to the prince of 

enmark, his highneſs was 
—_ at my requeſt, to take 

im. I afterwards got my lord 
Marlborough to make him 
groom of the bedchamber to 
the duke of Gloceſter ; and tho? 
my lord always ſaid, that Jack 
Hill was good for nothing, yet, 
to oblige me, he made him his 
aid-de-camp, and afterwards 
gave him a regiment. But it 
was his ſiſter's intereſt, that 
raiſed him to be a general, and 
to command in that ever-me- 
morable expedition to Quebec. 
J had no in doing him 
theſe honours, To finiſh what 
I have to ſay upon this ſubje&; 
when Mr. Harley thought it 
uſeful to attack the duke of 
Marlborough in parliament, this 
Quebec-general, this honeſt 
= Hill, this once ragged 

y, whom I clothed, happen- 
ing to be ſick in bed, was ne- 
vertheleſs perſuaded by his ſiſter 
to get up, wrap himſelf in 
warmer clothes than thoſe I had 
given him, and-go to the houſe 
to vote againſt the duke. I 
may add here, that even the 


huſband of Mrs. Maſham had 


ſeveral obligations to me. It 
on at my —_— that he was 

rt made a page, then a querry, 
and — m 5 a 
bedchamber to the prince ; for 
all which he himſelf thanked 
me, as for favours procured by 


As 


2 


— — 
„ „re 
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170%. very low) in à moſt particular 
2 into that poſt, but had treated her with ſuch a con- 


As for Mrs. Maſham herſelf, 
I had ſo much kindneſs for her, 
and had done ſo much to oblige 
her, without having ever done 
any thing to offend her, that it 
was too long before 1 could 
bring myſelf to think her other 
than a true friend, or forbear 
rejoicing at an inſtance of fa- 
your ſhewn her by the queen. 
I obſerved indeed at length, 
that ſhe was grown more ſhy 
of coming to me, and more 
reſerved than uſual, when ſhe 
was with me; but I imputed 
this to her peculiar moroſeneſs 
of temper, and for ſome time 
made no other reflection upon 
it. The firſt thing which led 
me into inquiries about her 
conduct, was the being told, 
in the ſummer of 1707, that 
my couſin Hill was privately 
married to Mr. Maſhham. I 
went to her, and aſked her, if 
it "_ ; = op owned Ja 
was, e my 

for having * fg 
me. As much reaſon as I had 
to take ill this reſerve in her 


behaviour, I was willivg to 


impute it to baſhfulneſs and 
want of breeding, rather than 
to any thing worſe. 1 em- 
braced her with my uſual ten- 
derneſs, and very heartily wiſh- 

ed her joy: then, turning 
concerns in as friendly a man- 
ner as poſſible, contriving how 
to accommodate her with lodg- 
ings, by removing her ſiſter into 
ſome of my own. I then in- 
quired of her very kindly, 
whether the queen knew of her 


marriage, and very innocently 


manner. She brought her 


fidence, 


offered her my ſervice, if ſhe 
needed it, to make that matter 
ealy. She had by this time 
learned the art of diſſimulation 
pretty well, and anſwered with 


an air of unconcernedneſs, that 


the bedchamber-woman had al. 
ready acquainted the queen 
with it, hoping, by this anſwer, 
to divert any further examina- 
tion into the matter, But 1 
went wry 64 to the queen, 
and aſked her, Why ſhe had 
not been ſo kind as to tell me 
of my couſin's marriage, expo- 
ſtulating with her upon the point, 
and putting her in mind of what 
ſhe uſed 5 to ſay to me out 
of Montaigne, That it was no 
breach of promiſe of ſecrecy to 
tell ſuch a friend any thing, 
becauſe it was no more than 
telling it to one's ſelf, All the 
anſwer I could obtain from her 
majeſty was this, I have a hun- 
dred times bid Maſham tell it 
you, and ſhe would not. 

The conduct both of the queen 
and of Mrs. Maſham convinced 
me, that there was ſome my- 
ſtery in the affair; and there- 
upon I ſet myſelf to inquire as 
particularly as I could into it; 
and, in leſs than a week's time, 
I diſcovered, That my couſin 


was become an abſolute favou- 
rite ; that the queen herſelf was 


preſent at her marriage in Dr. 
Arbuthnot's lodgings, at which 
time her majeſty had called for 
a round ſum out of the privy- 
purſe; that Mrs. Maſham came 
often to the queen, when the 
prince was aſleep, and was ge- 


nerally two hours every day in 


1 1 er: I lik wiſe 
yo with her * 5 8 


it her 
con- 
dence, 


if ſhe 
matter 
time 
lation 
| with 
, that 
ad al. 
Jueen 
wer, 
mina- 
zut I 
ueen, 
had 
Il me 


xpo- 


den diſcovered Mr, Harley's 
orreſpondence and intereſt at 
court by means of this woman. 

I was ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
dent at ſuch an inftance of in- 

itude, and ſhould not have 
level it, if chere had been 
wy room left for doubting, 

My lord Marlborough was 
1 rl no leſs incredulous than 
[, as appears from the follow- 
be paragraph of a letter from 
him, in anſwer to one from me 
on this ſubject. | 

' Meldeſt, June 3, 1707. 

The wiſeſt thing is to have 
'to do with as few people as 
' poſſible. If you are ſure that 
Mrs. Maſham ſpeaks of buſi- 
' neſs to the queen, 1 ſhould 
think you might, with ſome 
cation, tell her of it, which 
would do good; for ſhe cer- 
tainly muff be grateful, and 
will mind what you fay.” 

lt became eaſy now to de- 
cypher many particulars, which 
had hitherto remained myſte- 
nous; and my refleRions quick- 
ly brought to my mind many 
paſſages, which had ſeemed 
and unaccountable, but had le 
no impreſſions of ſuſpicion or 
jealouſy, Particularly I remem- 
dered, that a long while before 
this, being with the queen (to 
whom I had gone very privately 
by a ſecret paſſage from my 
lodgings. ta - the bedchamber) 
on a ſudden this woman, not 
knowing I was <here, came in 
with the boldeſt and gayeſt air 
poſſible; but, upon gat of 
me, ſtopped, and immediately 
chan 1 der manner, and mak- 
ing a moſt ſolemn courteſy, 
Did your” majeſty ring? and 


ur with the queen; which, for 
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Hence, that it had introduced her into a high 


, ſome ye ears, was conſid ered — 
as 


en_ went yuh again. This 
ingular behaviour needed no 
interpreter now to, make it un- 
derſtood. But, not to dwell on 
ſuch trifling incidents, as ſoon 
as I had got a thorough inſight 
into her management, being 
naturally frank and open, 
wrote to her the following letter: 


ember 243, 1707 
Since By aner L had 
with you at your lodgings, ſe- 
veral things have happened to 
confirm me in what I was hard 
to believe, that you have made 
me returns very unſuitable to 
what I might have expecled. 
I always ſpeak my mind ſo 
plainly, that I ſhould have told 
you ſo myſelf, if I had had the 
opportunity which I hoped for, 
But, being now ſo near parting, 
think this way of letting you 
know it, is like to be the leaſt 
uneaſy to you, as well as to 
Your humble ſervant, 
S. MaxLBoRoOUGHs 


Though I was to 7 to 
Woodſtock the next day, I ſtaĩd 
at Windſor almoſt all the morn- 
ing to wait her anſwer. But 
this could not be had ſo ſoon, 
it being neceſſary to conſult 
with her great director in ſo 
nice a manner. At length, how- 
ever, an anſwer was ſent after 
me, the whole frame and ſtile 
of which ſhewed it to be the 
genuine product of an artful 
man, who knew perfectly well 
the management of an 


affair, 5 
Windſor, Sept. 24, 1707. 


While I was expecting a 
meſſage from your grace, fo 


egree of fa- I70F- 


THE HIS 


yes was alſo nearly related to Mr, Harley; and they 


wait upon you according to 
your — E laſt night, I 
received a letter, which ſur- 
priſes me no leſs than it afflicts 
me, becauſe it ot moſt heavy 
charge upon me of an ungrate- 
ful 4. to your — 
Her majeſty was pleaſed to tell 
me, that you was angry with 
me for not acquainting you 
with my marriage. I cba be- 
eve, after fo generous a par- 
don, your grace would think 
no more of that. I am very 
confident, by the expreſſion of 
your letter, that fomebody has 
told ſome malicious lye of me to 
r grace, from which it is 
impoſſible for me to vindicate 
myſelf till I know the crime [ 
am accuſed of. I am ſure, 
madam, your goodnefs cannot 
deny me what the meaneſt may 
afk the greateſt ; I mean juſtice, 
to know my accuſer. Without 
that, all friendſhip muſt be at 
the mercy of every malicious 
Har, as they are, who have ſo 
barbarouſly and unjuſtly brought 
me under _ diſpleaſure, the 
= unhappineſs that could 
all me. I therefore make it 
my moſt humble requeſt to your 
Fate that, if ever I had the 
ſt ſhare of your friendſhip, 
you would be pleaſed to give 
me that parting token to let 
me know, Who this wicked 
perſon is; and then I do not 
doubt but I ſhall make it plain 
how much they have wronged 
me, as well as impoſed upon 
your grace. As my affliction 
is very great, you will, I hope, 
in compaſſion let me hear from 
you, and believe me what 1 
really „„ f a 


TORY 
1707- 2s an effect of the ducheſs's credit with her majeſty. $h 


two en 


tered 
Madam, nd em 
Your grace's moſt humble Wins to 
| and faithful ſervant, Wing 


A. Hirt. 


As I believe nobody at thi 
time doubts, whether the wri 


ter of this letter was practiſing it imp: 
with the queen to underminę A re. 
me, I ſhall make no reflection: N Ma 
upon it. My anſwer was inilpÞ! 
theſe terms : politic 
I received your letter upon ſu 
the road to this place; and xeniu! 
can aſſure you the occaſion off bat 
my complaints did not proceed vnn 
from any ill offices that hadi beo 
been done you to me by a2 boſe 
body, but from my own obſer- . b. 
vation, which makes the im ume 
reſſion much the ſtronger. But bofe 
think the ſubject is not very II 
roper for a letter; and there- ul le 
— J muſt defer it till we meet, ¶ ¶ uke 
and give you no farther trouble 
at this time from ls e 
Your moſt humble Servant, u b 
S. MaxrLaorkouch. WIC Mm 
ellec 
About the fame time that I Wap 
made this diſcovery of Mrs. Wc 
Maſham's intriguing, my lord Wont 
Godolphin (as I before men- jor 
tioned) got notice of Mr. Har- b 
ley's practices, both within WW ak 
doors and without. He was br. 
endeavouring to create in the ien 
 whigs jealouſies of lord Godol- Wi wv 
phin and lord Marlborough ; be 
and at the ſame time aſſuring 
the tories, that they might de. WW vc 
pend upon the queen's inward | 
affection to them; and that it 
was wholly owing to thoſe two de 
great lords, that the tories were < 


not {till poſſeſſed of all the * 


A Sh 
vo en court, and obſerved the queen's temper with ſo much ap- 
tered plication, 
nd employments. His def © I return your grace moſt 
ble Mn to 2 the whigs, by al. 1 and humble thanks for 
ant, Waiting them from the miniſtry, the favourable ſſons ia 
1111, ad fo to pave the way for the your letter. I beg leave to 
wies to riſe again, whom he aſſure you, that I ſerve you by 
at thigW{Wiought to unite in himſelf, as inclination and principle, and a 
e writer head, after he had made very little time will make that 
&iſin oli impoſſible for them to think manifeſt, as well as that I have 
erminę i reconciliation with the duke no views or aims of my own.' -, 
:tiongMd Marlborough and lord Go- The conduct which Mr. Har- 
vas infſſflphin. But, that this able ley obſerved after theſe aſſu- 
wlitician might in all things rances, was ſo directly contrary 
upon ſuitably ro his parts and to them, and became quickly 
and IMjeoius, he, at the ſame time, fo notorious, that my lord Go- 
ion off bat he was employed in the dolphin could not help repre- 
oceedMnanner I have related, was en- ſenting it to the queen as of 
t had eavouring to blind the eyes of the utmoſt prejudice to her af- 
any doſe whoſe deſtruction he aimed fairs. And when he found that 
obſer- . by the moſt elaborate com- her majeſty would believe no- 
im- ments, and the moſt nauſeous thing of it, he went ſo far as to 
But vofeſſions of affection and duty. ſay, that if Mr. Harley conti- 
very The ducheſs then gives ſeve- nued to act the part he did, and 
bere- nl letters of Mr. Haley to the yet to have ſo much credit with 
meet, uke and herſelf, wherein he her, as he perceived he had, 
oubleWWſerolled the duke's ſervices to lord Marlborough and himſelf 
tis country, ſpoke of his glory muſt of neceſſity quit her ſer- 
nt, s beyond the power of envy vice. The queen appeared pret- 
on. Is malice to hurt it, and pro- ty much alarmed at this, and 
klled a peculiar joy in the con- preſently wrote a letter to me, 
hat Ienplation of it, while, at the in which were ſeveral expreſ- 
Mrs, I ame time, ſays ſhe, he was fions of great kindneſs. 14 
lord WM contriving how to ruin that 25 95 
nen- glorious man, in order to raiſe Kenſington, October 30. 
Har- tinſelf upon his ruins. The If I have not anſwered all 
thin I fake was too backward to be- my dear Mrs. Freeman's let- 
was WW lere him capable of ſuch de- ters (as indeed I ſhould have 
the Wi igns, though it is certain he done) I beg ſhe would not im- 
dol- Wl txver had entertained the ſame pute it to 4 thing but the ap- 
gh; =p opinion of him, as my prehenſion 1 was in of ſayin 
ring Godolphin had; and tho, what might add to the ill im- 
de- one may collect from a para- preſſions ſhe has of me. For, 
yard ph in a letter of Mr. Har- though I believe we are both 
t it , dated March 25, 1707, of the ſame opinion in the 
two de duke had been early warned main, I have the - misfortune, 
vere Nef his practices. The para- that I cannot exactly agree in 
E paph contains theſe words : every ching; and My 
* 
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red into a cloſe correſpondence, She learned the arts of 1707. 


477 


ication, 
\ 9228 


hat I ſay is not thought to 
bare the leaſt colhur of reaſon 
= it, Which makes me really 
ot care to enter into particu- 
E Bat; hoo 1 l un- 
willing to do it; R is impoſſible 
for me to help giving ev! ſome 
anſwer to your laft letter, in 
which I find you think me in: 
. ſenſible of every' thing. I am 
very ſorry you, who have known 
me ſo long, can give way to 
ſuch a thought, as that I do 
not think che parting With iy 
lord Marlborough and my lord 
treaſurer of much conſequence, 
_— _ 405 lege "a 
ing of my lord Marlborough's 
kindiertr concering me. The 
reaſon of this was, I really was 
in a great hutry when I writ 
to you, and not haviny time to 
write on that ſubject ib both, 
1 chought jt wis the mol ne: 
* ary to endeavour tc 
ee he had no reaſon” to have 
ſuſpicions of any one's having 
| oo with me, heſides him- 
elf and my lord-treafurer ; and 
T hope they will believe me. 
Can dear Mrs. Freeman think, 
that I can be ſo ftupid as not 
to be ſenſible of the great ſer- 
vices that my lord Marlborough 
and my lord- treaſurer have done 
me, nor of the great misfortune 
it would be, if they ſhould quit 
my ſervice? No, fure, you 
cannot believe me to be fo void 
of ſenſe and ratitade. I never 
did, nor never will give them 
any juft reaſon to forſake me; 
und they have too much ho- 
"Hour and too fincere a love for 
their country, to leave me wirh- 
"gat a wn And I beg you 


r 


beet Me e n de rede 


der majeſty" in the followin 
6.8 EE hab, 


to let him 


WI 


wonld nat add that to my othe 
misfortunes, of pulking the 
on to ſuch an unjuſt and unjuſt 
fiable action. I think I ha- 
beſt — more for fear of be 
ing too troubleſome. Bat 
whateyer becomes of me, 
ned always preſerve à mol 
ncere and tender paſſion fo 


my dęar Mrs. Freeman, to 

14 nadel Kr b 
Aſter my return to London 
I had another kind letter fron 


50 
DJ fit * 


Saturday night 


My dear Mrs. Preeman, 
cannot go to bed without te . 
newing 2 requeſt that J have ” | 
often made, that you woc 
banith all "unkind and unjoffff fe 
thoughts of your poor, unfor if 
tymare, faithful Morlty, which tc 
T ſaw by the glimpſe I had o * 
vou yefterday, you were full of 15 
Indeed T1 do not deferve them 42 
and, if you could fee my heart — 
you would find it as ſincere. a « 4 
tender, and paſſionately fon... 
of you as ever, and as trul 4 
ſenfible of your kindneſs it he 
telling me your mind freely ue 
upon all occaſions. Nothing e 
mall ever alter me. Thou - 
we have the misfortune to differ 22 
in ſome things, I will ever be zin 
the ſame to my dear, dear Mrs. vd 
Freeman, *whom I do affure her 
once more, I am more tenderly — 
and ſincerely her's than it 1 d 
polfible ever to exprefs.” A: 
was every day in expecba - tber 
tion of hearing from Mrs. Ma- n. 
ſham, who, I ſuppoſed, would ups 
now endeavour to clear up what 5er 


had created ſo much uneafinels 
» Va . 2 . between 
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1 the queen, ahead affeQions from the du- 1707. : 


|tween us. But, to my great 
wprize, I was twelve days at 
| ſames's the ſame roof 
ith her, before I had ſo much 
any meſſage from her. A 
kagth, having one night paſl 

y her window in my return 
lome, ſhe ſent one of her maids 
þ my woman to aſk her how I 
6d, and to let me know, that 
he was gone. to Kenſington. 
This behaviour was ſo very ri. 
culous, that the next time I 
kw the queen, I could not for- 
tear ſneaking of it, and at the 
lame time telling her all that 
lad pz between us. The 
ow oked grave, and ſaid, 
de was mightily in the right 
tot to come near me. I an- 
ſwered, that I did not under - 
land that, fince ſhe had ex- 
preſſed ſuch a concern at my 
Upleaſure, and ſince the clear · 
dg up of matters had been re: 
bred to our meeting. The 
queen replied, That it was very 
natural ; 0 her to be afraid to 
come to me, when ſhe ſaw I 
was angry with her. To this 
| anſwered, That ſhe coul 
have no. reaſon. to be afraid 
uleſs ſhe knew herſelf guilty 
of ſome crime. It was "the 
queen's uſual way, on any oc- 
alion, where ſhe was predeter- 
mined (as my lord Marlbo- 
rough has told me, that it was 
ber father's) to repeat over and 
over ſome principal words ſhe 
lad reſolve to uſe, and to flick 
trmly to them. She continued 
therefore to ſay, It was ver 
natural, and ſhe was very Buer 
i the right. So that this con- 
relation with her majeſty's pro- 


nnr nn 
| 1 


duced nN an undeni- 
able proof, that the new favou- 
rite was deeply rooted' in her 
heart and Addons and that 
it was thought more adviſeable 
to let the breach between 
and Mrs. Maſham grow wide 
and wider, than to uſe an 
method to make it up. 
But now within two da 
Mrs. Maſham,, contrived *' 
make me A viſit, when I was 
abroad, Upon obſerving this, 
and conſidering that our meet- 
ing could be to no purpoſe, but 
to draw fruitleſs and falſe pro- 
feſſions from her, I gave a ge- 
neral order to my ſervants to 
ſay, wheneyer ſhe ſhould call, 
at I was not at home. At 
ſome time it was thought pro- 
per, that ſhe ſhould write to 
me, and defire I would ſee her; 
to which I conſented, and ap- 
pointed her a time. When 1 95 
came, I began to tell her, that 
it was very plain the queen was 
much changed towards me; 
and that I could not attribute 
this to any-thing but her ſecret 
management. That I knew 
ſhe had been very frequently 
with her majeſty in private 
and that the very attempt to 
conceal this by artifice, fron 
ſuch a friend as I had ** 
ber, was alone a very ill f. 
and enough to 8 very bad 
urpoſe at bottom. To this 
ſhe very gravely anſwered, That 
ſhe was fure the queen, who 
had loved me extremely, would 
always be very kind to me. 
was ſome minutes before I could 
recover from the ſurprize, wi 


** 


which ſo extraordinary an an- 
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ſerving her favour, than 
queen and of the kingdom. 


ſwer ſtruck me. To fee 4 
woman, whom I had raiſed out 
of the duſt, put on ſuch a ſu- 
ior air, and to hear her aſ- 
| x4 me by way of conſolation, 
that the queen would be always 
very kind to me! At length I 
went on to reproach her with 
her ingratitude, and her ſecret 
management with the queen to 
undermine thofe, who had ſo 
long, and with ſo much honour, 
ſerved her majeſty. To this 
ſhe anſwered, That ſhe never 
ſpoke to the queen about buſi- 
neſs, but that ſhe ſometimes 
gave her petitions, Which came 
to the back: ſtairs, and with 
which ſhe knew I did not care 
to be troubled. And with ſuch 
inſincere anſwers ſhe thought to 
colour over the matter, while 
I knew for certain, ſhe had be- 
fore this obtained penſions for 
ſeveral of her friends, and had 
frequently paid to others, out 
of the privy-purſe, ſums of 
money, which the queen had 
ordered me to bring her; and 
that ſhe was every day long 
with her majeſty in private, 
But thus our converſation end- 
ed; and, when we had ſat a 
421 filent, ſhe roſe 5 and 
id, She hoped I would give 
her leave to come ſometimes, 
and inquire after. my health : 
which, however, it is plain ſhe 
did not deſign to do, for ſhe 
never once came near me after 
this, Notwithſtanding this, 
when ſhe owned her 8 
blickly, I went with lady 
underland to viſit. her; not 
that I intended to have any far- 
ther intercourſe with her, or to 
* 
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wo pom 


rſuing the true intereſt of * 


id, that prince Georg 


W. 


diſſemble the ill opinion I 1: 
of her (as I had fully reſolvef A 
let her then know, in caſe * 
found an opportunity of ſpeak 

ing to her 5 — but com - 
out of reſpect to the queen, and 3 


to avoid any noiſe or difagreel 
able diſcourſe, which my refu 
ſing that ordinary part of civi 
lity might occaſion. 

Not many days after this, 
went to pay my reſpects to the 

yeen in the Chriſtmas hol; 

ays ; and, before I went in 
T learnt from the page, tha 
Mrs. Maſham was juſt then ſen 
for. The moment I ſaw he 
majeſty, T plainly perceived ſhe 
was very uneaſy. She ſtood al 
the while I was with her, and 
looked as coldly upon me, a 
if her intention was, that [ 
ſhould no longer doubt of m 
loſs of her affections. Upo 
obſerving what reception I had, 
I ſaid, I was very ſorry I had 


Apppened to come ſo unſeaſon- 7 
ably. 1 was making my cour- _ 
tely to go away, when ths ie d 


queen, with a great deal of dif- 
order in her face, and withou 
ſpeaking one word, took me 
by the hand; and, when there- 
upon I ſtooped to kiſs her's, 
ſhe took me up with a very cold 
embrace, and then, without one 
kind word, 'let me go. 80 
ſtrange a treatment of me, af. 
ter my long and faithful ſervi- 
ces, and after ſuch repeated aſ- 
ſurances from her maſeſty of an 
unalterable affection, made me 


We ne 
feir 11 
abut 


think, that I 'ought, in juſtice . 

to myſelf, as well as in regard Y 8) 
to my miſtreſs's. intereſt, to — 
write to her in the plaineſt and yo 


ſincerelt 


incereſt manner poſlible, and 
expoſtulate with her upon her 
change to me, and upon the 


_ dew counſels, by which ſhe 
FW :med to be wholly govern- 
"io. My letter was in theſe 
agree Oe December 2 
' refu Sag 
fcividl. © If Mrs. Morley will be fo 
ut as to reflect and examine 
hi. partially her laſt reception of 
to the Freeman, how very dif- 
hol; Went from what it has been 
Furs barg. when you were glad 
tha {ce her come in, and ſorry 
a en den ſhe went away certainly 
„bel bu cannot wonder at her re- 
4 ( aches upon an embrace, that 


emed to have no ſatisfaction 


45 nit, but that of getting rid of 
e. a, in order to enjoy the con- 
* cation of one, that has the 


— fortune to pleaſe you much 
er, though I am ſure nobody 
bd ever endeavour it with more 
incerity than Mrs. Freeman 
ad done. And if I had con- 
ered only my intereſt, and 
wt of my family, I might 
we borne this change without 
by complaint. For I believe 
in. Morley would be ſincere 
u doing us any good. But I 
ive once been honoured with 
| open kind confidence and 
nit, and that made all my ſer- 


so e agreeable; and it is not 
„ af. dle to loſe it without a mor- 
ervi Nation too great to be palled 
d af. n filence, being ſure, that I 


We never done any thing to 
#feit it, having never betrayed 


e 
7 r abuſed that confidence, by 
garde you a falſe repreſentation 
, to any body, My temper is 
| and rally plain and fincere, and 
cert Ml Vor. XVI. 
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ws brought into the concert, and that he was made to 
zpprehend, that he had too ſmall a ſhare in the II, 


Mrs. Morley did like it for 
many years. It is not the leaſt 
altered, - But I canhot help 
thinking thoſe things reaſon- 
able; that appear to be ſo. And 
I appeal to God almighty; that 
I never defigned or purſued any 
thing, but as I was thoroughly 
convinced it was for Mrs. Mor- 
ley's true intereſt and honour : 
and, I think, I may ſafely put 
it to that trial, if any thing has 
yet proved unſuccefsful, that 
was of any public conſequence, 
that Mrs. Freeman has been 
earneſt to perſuade Mrs. Morley 
to. And it is not poflible for 
me to diſſ@nble, ſo as to appear 
what I * * 123 
So much by way of apology 
for what happened We 
neſday laſt, And, if Mrs. Mor- 
ley has any remains of the ten- 
derneſs ſhe otice profeiled for 
her faithful Freeman, I would 
beg ſhe might be treated one 
of theſe two ways, either with 
the openneſs and confidence of 
a friend, as ſhe was for twenty 
years (for to pretend kind neſs 
without truſt and openneſs of 
heart, is a treatment for child - 
ren, not friends) or elſe in 
that manner, that is neceſſary 
for the poſt ſhe is in, which 
unavvidaoly forces her to be of- 


ten troubling Mrs. Morley upon 


the account of others. And if 
ſhe pleaſes to chuſe which- of 
theſe two ways, or any other 
ſhe likes to have Mrs. Freeman 
live in, ſie ptomiſes to follow 
any rule that is laid down, that 
is poſſible, and is reſolved to 


her life's end, and, upon all 


that Mrs. 


occaſions, to ſhew, 
1 Morley 
— 
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and that he was ſhut out from it by the great power, which 
the duke of Marlborough and the lord-treaſurer had drawn 
into their hangs; that all depended upon them ; that the 
queen was only a cypher in the government ; that ſhe was 
in the ducheſs of Marlborough's hands, as her affairs were 
in the duke's. It was likewiſe talked among thoſe, who!“ 
made their court to the new favourites, that there was not 


now a jacobite in the nation; that all were for the queen; 4 
and that, without doubt, ſhe would reign out peaceably he 1 
whole life, but ſhe need not concern herſelf for a Germa 1 ; 
family. Theſe diſcourſes began to break out, and gare he 
melancholy apprehenfions to thoſe to whom they were 7 
brought. This went on too long, little regarded. The 
ducheſs of Marlborough ſeemed ſecure of her intereſt in the 
queen, and ſhewed no jealouſy of a favour, to which herſel 6 
gave the firſt riſe. This was the ſtate of the court at thi wog 
opening of the parliament. . * 
There were at that time three biſhopricks vacant. Si ta 
Jonathan Trelawney, conſiderable for his birth and intereſf of le 
in Cornwal, had been removed the ſummer before from of ſe 
Exeter to Wincheſter. The lord-treaſurer had promiſed]M"y t 
that preferments ſhould be beſtowed on men well- principle rn 
with relation to the preſent conſtitution, and on men of" 
merit. The queen, without regarding this, ſecretly en oe 
ed herſelf to Dr. Blackall for Exeter; and for ChelteWM,... 
being at the ſame time void by the death of Dr. Stratford Ml ves 
to Sir William Dawes. Theſe divines were in themſelvelM her 
men of merit, but their notions were all on the other fideMqueer 
They had ſubmitted to the government; but they, at leaſing 
Dr "Blackall, ſeemed to condemn the revolution, and a dies 
that had been done purſuant to it. Sir William Dawes wa a 
likewiſe looked on as an aſpiring man, who would ſet hi * * 
ſelf at the head of the 2 This nomination ther 
fore gave great diſguſt. Lo qualify this a little, Dr. Patrick 4 
the pious and learned — of Ely, dying at this tim nikc 
the queen advanced biſhop More from Norwich to that ſee ¶ ind 
and Dr. Trimnel, a worthy perſon in all reſpects, vA the 
named for Norwich ; yet this did not quiet the . + 
Morley never had a more faith- days after ſhe wrote me an — 
ful ſervant.” | ſwer, in which ſhe very mu nonſt 
My lord Marlborough, or my ſoftened what had paſſed. bein 
lord Godolphin (I have 1 was much pleaſed to find b 5 
which) carried my letter. The majeſty in that diſpoſition, radi 


queen took no notice of it to once more put on as eas) 


ttey e 
eigyer af thoſe lords, But ſome appearance as I could. I 


— —ä—ä—Ü—j— — 
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which many wete under, by reaſon of the other nomind- 1707. 
tions, which ſeemed to flow from the queeryherſelf, and ſo woynnd 
diſcovered her inclinations. 

To prevent the ill effects that this might have in the ap- 
proaching ſeſſion, ſome of the eminent members of the 
houſe of commons were called to a meeting, with the dukes 
of Somerſet and Devonſhire, Theſe lords aſſured them, in 
the queen's name, that ſhe was very ſenſible of the ſervices 
which the whigs did her; and, though ſhe had engaged 
herſelf ſo far with relation to thoſe two biſhopricks, that 
ſhe could not secall the promiſes ſhe 'had made, yet for the 


— — 


6 — - 
— 
— 000 ˙ . 
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tation of perſons to biſhopricks ries, But this latter favour to ö 
an : iaſt the judgment and re- the whigs was not ſo eafily ob- l 
* * nonſtrances of her miniſtry, tained as the former. And, , 
fle 3h being what they knew her ge- upon the delays that were made ON 
kin tus would fall in with more in beſtowing it, my lord Marl- . 
on, rdily than with any thing elſe borough thought it proper to wr 
easy itey could propoſe, they began try what credit he had with the bg! 


future ſhe was reſolved to give them full content (a), But, 


(a) The ducheſs of Marlbo- 
tough, in the account of her 
conduQ, p. 174, obſerves, that 
notwithſtanding the promotion 
of lord Sunderland to the poſt 
of ſecretary of ſtate was carried 
by the whigs, they were ſoon 
alarmed again by the queen's 
choice of two high - church di- 
ines to fill two vacant biſhop- 
nicks, Several of the whigs 
yere diſpoſed to think them- 
elves betrayed by the miniltry ; 
whereas the truth was, that the 
queen's inclination to the tories; 


ting now ſoothed by the flat- 


teries and infiauations of her 
private counſellors, had begun 
to make it irkſome to her to 
conſult with her miniſters upon 
uy promotions, either in the 
church or the ſlate. The firſt 
mißce of thoſe counſellors was 
bo inſtill. into the queen notions 
if the high prerogative of act- 
ng without her miniſters, and 
s they expreſſed it) of being 
queen indeed. And the nomi- 


while 


with that ; and they took care, 
that theſe remonſtrances ſhould 
be interpreted by the world, 
and reſented by herſelf; as hard 
uſage, a denial of common ci- 
vility, and even the making her 
no _ 

er majeſty, however, to 
quiet the diſſatisfaction of the 
whigs for the late promotions, 
ordered her miniſters to aſſure 
them, that ſhe would prefer no 
more tories, and ſhe gave the 


ſame aſſurances with her own 


mouth in the cabinet-conncil. 
And ſhe was ſuffered by her 
ſecret counſellors fo far to ob- 
ſerve this promiſe, as to give, 
about the ſame time, the biſhop- 
rick of Norwich to Dr. Trim- 
nell, a particular friend of lord 
Sunderland's. And ſhe alſo, 
ſome time after, gave the pro- 
feſſorſhip of divinity at Oxford 


to Dr. Potter, the preſent arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who had 
Dr. Smalridge for his competi- 
tor, recommended by the to- 


H h 2 queen, 


1 
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1707. while this was ſaid to ſome whigs, Mr. Harley, and His 
key, md friends Mr. St. John and Sir Simon Harcourt, took great 


Four men A little before the ſeſſion was opened, an eminent miſ- 
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ins with the leaders of the tories, patticularly Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, Mr. Bromley, and Mr. Freeman, to engage them 
in the queen's interefts, aſſuring them, that her heart was 
with them ; that ſhe was weary of the tyranny of the whigs, 
and longed to be delivered from it. But they were not 
- wrought upon by that management; they either miſtruſted 
it, as done only to enſnare them; or they had other views, 
which they did not think fit to own. This double-dealing 
_ ” be known, and gave occaſion to much jealouſy and 

INTUIT 


fortune happened at ſea. A convoy of five ſhips of the lin 
(the Cumberland of eighty guns, captain Richard Edwards 
commodore; the Devonſhire of like force; the Royal-Oak br 
of ſeventy guns; and the Cheſter and Ruby of fifty) were 
ſent to Liſbon, to convoy thither a fleet of about a hundred 
and thirty ſail of merchant-ſhips, with merchandiſe, provi- 
ſions, ſtores of war, and a thouſand horſes bought in Eng- 
land for the king of Portugal. They left Plymouth on the 
'gth of October, being ordered to ſail, as it it had been by 
concert, at a time when a ſquadron from Dunkirk hac 
Joined another from Breſt, and w in the way, waiting fo 
them under the command of monſieur Forbin, and monſieu 


du Gue Trouin, and making in all fourteen fail ; one of nd 
ſeventy-two guns, others of ſixty, ſome of fifty, and none bre 
-under _ Some advertiſements were brought to the ad 

ac” part 
miralty of this conjunction, but they were not believed i je; 


When the French ſet upon the Engliſh ſhips off the Lizard 

the convoy did their part = gallantly, though the enemy ( 

were almoſt three to one. One of the Englith men of wa 

was blown up, and three of them were taken, ſo that only 
| one 


eaſy, was to be true to that 
rule, which ſhe had profeſſe 
to lay down, of preferring none 
of thoſe who appeared againſt 
her ſervice and the nation's 
intereſt, &c. He wrote at the 
ſame time to the fame effect tc 


- queen, whoſe glory he had car- 
ried to a height beyond that of 
any of her predeceſſors. He 
wrote therefore a very movin 

- letter to her, complaining 4 
the viſible loſs of his intereſt 
with her, and particularly of 


ber ſo long deferring the pro- 
motion ſhe had promiſed, of 
the perſon recommended by her 
mimſtry, as a faithful friend to 
her government, adding, that 
the only way to make her reign 


me, and I wrote to the queen 
and at length, by much ſolici 
tation, this matter was obtain 
ed, and Dr. Potter fixed in the 
profeſſorſhip. 
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1d Eis ¶ ae eſcaped much ſhattered ; but they had fought-ſo long, 1707. 


great What moſt of the merchant-ſhips had time to get away ; wry 


omds Wl ind failed on, not being purſued, and got ſafe to Liſbon, 

them WI This coming almoſt at the ſame time with the loſs of ad- 

t was Wl niral Shovel, the ſeſſion of parliament began with a melan- 

vhigs, ¶ coly face, and a diſpute, upon the opening, had almoſt put 

e not Bi de houſes into great diſorder. 

ruſted It was generally thought, that, though this was a par- Diſpute 
iews, BY lament that had now fat two years, yet it was a new par- about the 
caling WW lament, by reaſon it had been let fall, and was revived by Parlia- 
y and z proclamation, as has been faid. The conſequence of this ment. 
was, that they, who had got places, were to be re- elected. 

Others maintained, that it could not be a new parliament, 

ſince it was not ſummoned by a new writ, but by virtue of a 

dauſe in an a& of parliament. Mr. Secretary Harley was 

for maintaining it to be an old parliament ; but the duke of 


* mil- 
e lin 
wards 


.Oak 


were Marlborough, upon his coming over, prevailed to have it 

ndred fielded to be a new one. Accordingly, when, on the 23d The 
2r0V1-o of October, the firſt parliament of Great-Britain met at ſeſſion of 
Eng- Weſtminſter, all the forms uſual in the beginning of a new the firſt 


n the parliament were obſerved. The queen came to the houſe parlia- 


of peers, and, the commons being ſent for, they were di- ment of 
refed by the lord- chancellor to return to their houſe, and — 
chuſe a ſpeaker, and preſent him that day ſe nnight. They — 
wmanimouſly made choice of Mr. Smith, their former ſpeaker, 23˙ 
and then adjourned to the 3oth of the ſame month. The 
brds adjourned to the fame day, after thirteen peers, of that 
part of Great-Britain called Scotland, had been admitted to 
their places, by virtue of their reſpective writs, each being 
introduced by two Engliſh peers of the ſame rank, 

On the zoth, the queen came again to the houſe of peers, 
and the commons, being ſent for, preſented their ſpeaker, 
whoſe election was approved. Then the lord- chancellor 
xquainted both houſes with her majeſty's pleaſure, that they 
ſhould adjourn to the bth of November; on which day the 


queen made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


* My lords and gentlemen, The 
a ] T is with all humble thankfulneſs to Almighty God, queen's 
« 2 and entire ſatisfaction to myſelf, that I meet you here ſpeech to 
in this firſt parliament of Great Britain, not doubting, the firlt 
but you come with hearts prepared, as mine is, to make — 
this union ſo proſperous, as may anſwer the well- grounded — 
* hopes of all my good ſubjects, and the reaſonable appre- Nov. 6. 


* henſions of our enemies. £ Pr. H. C. 
| Hh 3 « To IV. 70. 
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1707, 3 To this end nothing is ſo immediately material, as to 
hey, 5 convince, as ſoon as poſſible, both our friends and our 


-F* parts: But this defect ſeems in a very promiſing way of 
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% enemies, that the uniting of our intereſts has not only 
«© improved our abilities, but our reſolutions alſo, to proſe- 
cc cute this juſt and neceſſary war, till we obtain a ſafe and 
46 n. peace for ourſelves and for our allies. 

« In fo great and extenſive a war as this is, many things 
c may be uſefully undertaken, which are not fit to be com- 
cc municated before-hand. The attempt upon Toulon was 
& of this nature; and, though it had not wholly its deſired 
c effect, has nevertheleſs been attended with many great 
% and obvious advantages to the common cauſe in this 
56 year, and has made our way more eaſy, I hope, to greater“. 
$ in the next. « f 

« As the French have gained ground upon us in Spain, “ 
& ſo they have been wholly driven out of Italy, by which ith e 
F is become more eaſy for all the allies to join their aſſiſt 6 
& ance next year for enabling the king of Spain to recover“ 
Sc his affairs in that kingdom, and to reduce the whole Spa 
bc niſh monarchy to his obedience, | 

„The weakneſs and ill poſture of affairs upon the Rhine 
tc in the beginning of the year, has given an opportuni 
& to the French to make themſelves ſtronger in all other 


$ being fully remedied againſt next campaign, by the con 
$5 duct and authority of the elector of Hanover, whoſe ſea 
be fonable acceptance of that command has ſtrengthened an 
85 obliged the whole confederacy, | 


F< Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, | 


” Py o 


6 The juſt application of the ſums given me by forme © 1 
£ parliaments, the plain neceſſity of continuing this war © | 
te the reaſonable proſpect of putting a good end to it, i.“ 
tte we be not wanting to ourſelves, and the honour of th, 
s firſt parliament of Great-Britain, are, I make no doubt 
$* ſufficient-arguments to incite you to provide the neceſſaj « - 
te ſupplies, which I am obliged to deſire of you for the en 
* ſuing campaign in all parts, and particularly for the 
te timely ſupport of the king of Spain, and the making | 
te good our treaty with Portugal; as alſo for ſtrengthening cor 

ge the confederate army under the command of the duke oi th: 

be Savoy; all which ſervices, I do not doubt, but you will © 

te think fo neceſſary, that they ought not to be neglected i « 

Fr ene rough. they and ee an augmedtation. BY © 
> 73 & hand E „ The 


OF ENGLAND. 
, 2s to © The ſums already expended in this war have been very 
d our great; and they are ſufficient proofs how well ſatisfied 
t only my ſubjects have always been with the ends of my go- 
proſe- . vernment ;z of which J am fo ſenſible, as never to aſk 
fe and MW any ſupplies from them, but what are abſolutely nec 
for the preſervation of religion and liberty. I look upon 
things W* it as my great happineſs, that I have not the leaſt intereſt 
com- ſeparate that of all my good ſubjects, 
n was 
lefired MY © My lords and gentlemen, | 
great © In a work ſo great and new in its kind as that of the 
this union, it is impoſſible, but that ſome doubts and difficul- 
reater i ties muſt have ariſen, which, however, I hope, are ſo 
« far overcome, as to have defeated the deſign of thoſe, 
© who would have made uſe of that handle to foment 
« diſturbances. | 
„There are ſeveral matters expreſsly made liable, by 
the articles of the union, to the conſideration of the 
« parliament of Great-Britain, which, together with ſuch 
others, as may reaſonably produce thoſe advantages, that, 
with due care, muſt certainly ariſe from that treaty, I ear · 
« neſtly recommend to your ſerious conſideration. | 
« On my part, nothing ſhall be wanting to procure to 
“ my people all the bleſſings, which can follow from this 
* happy circumſtance of my reign, and to extinguiſh by all 
proper means the leaſt occaſions of jealouſy, that either 
« the civil or religious rights of any part of this my united 
kingdom can ſuffer by the conſequences of this union. 
“Such a ſuggeſtion ſhall never, in my time, have any 
« foundation, how reſtleſs ſoever our enemies may be in 
mei « their endeavours and artifices to diſturb our peace and 
ward © happineſs. "Thoſe great and valuable bleſſings cannot but 
OY © be always ſecure to us, if we heartily endeavour to con- 
firm and improve our preſent union. I hope therefore 
4 you will ſuffer nothing to prevail with you to diſunite a- 
* mong yourſelves, or abate your zeal in oppoling the 


* common enemy,” 


Spain, 
lich i 
aſſiſt 
cove 
Spa 
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The queen's ſpeech variouſly affected both houſes. The Addreſs of 


ning commons unanimouſly voted and preſented an addreſs of the Com- 


« lies, to reduce the whole Spaniſh monarchy to the obe- 
4 dience of the king of Spain, to make good the _ 
; | Hh 4 „ 


thanks, wherein they aſſured her majeſty, That no diſ- mons. 
« appointments ſhould diſcourage them from making their Pr. H. L. 
« utmoſt efforts to enable her, in conjunction with her al- IV. 72+ 
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1707, „ with Portugal, and to ſtrengthen the confederate army 
under the command of the duke of Savoy.” But in the 
Pr. H. L. houſe of lords, when the queen's ſpeech eame firſt under 
II. 179. conſideration, inſtead of voting immediately an addreſs of 


thanks, the ear] of Wharton made a ſpeech, wherein, among 
other things, he took notice of the great decay of trade, 
and fcarcity of money, which he had obſerved in travelling 
in the country, ſo that the farmers were not able to pay their 
rents to their landlords. He was ſeconded by the lord Som- 
mers, who enlarged on the ill ſtate and miſmanagements of 
the navy, and on the great loſſes of the merchants at ea 
the laſt ſummer. The ear] of Stamford (at that time made 
one of the commiſſioners of Trade) endeavoured to put a 
ſtop to the proſecution of this ſubject, by moving and poſt- 
poning the conſideration -of the ſtate of the nation till a 
more proper occaſion, and —— the returning thanks to 
the queen for her ſpeech, 'T his was oppoſed by the duke of 
Buckinghamſhire, ' the earl of Rocheſter, and the lord 
Guernſey ; who urged, that they ought, in the firſt place, 
to Cer the ſtate of the nation; inſinuating, at the ſame 
time, that addreſſes had before heen made to little purpoſe ; 
meaning, with relation to the navy, After ſome other 
peeches, it was ordered, that the ſtate of the nation ſhould 
be taken into confideration, Nov. 19, in a committee of the 
whole houſe, where the queen was preſent incognito. The 
Jord Herbert of Cherbury being choſen chairman, a petition 
given in by the two ſheriffs of London, and ſubſcribed by 
about two hundred of the moſt eminent merchants of the 
city, was read, complaining of the great loſſes, which they 
had lately ſuſtained at fea, for want of convoys and cruiſers, 
and begging a ſpeedy remedy. After the reading of this pe- 
tition, Which was preſented to the committee by the earl of 
Wharton, he began the debate, by laying open the miſera- 
ble condition of the nation, and the great decay of trade, 
Beveral other peers ſpoke to the ſame effect; and, among 
the eſt, the lord Haverſham, in his uſual manner, made 3 


long ſpeech (1). 
„ The 


2 * 
(1) The moſt material paſſa- ence upon each other, they can- 
yes 6f this ſpeech were theſe; not well be ſeparated, Your 
My lord Herbert, — The trade is the mother and nurſe of 
two things you haye now under your ſeamen ; your ſeamen are 
your conſideration, your fleet the life of your fleet, and your 
and your trade, have ſo near a fleet is the ſecurity and protec- 
felatipp, and ſuch mutual influyz tion of your trade; both 
| | ee; together 
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The debate growing high, ſome lords endeavoured to al- 1707. 
hy it, by propoſing ways and means to retrive our loſſes at Wynn 
ea; and, amongſt the reſt, the-lord Halifax moved, That 
committee be appointed to receive propoſals for encoura- 
ing of trade and privateers in the Weſt-Indies ; which mo- 
tion being ſeconded by the lord-treaſurer, and the queſtion 
put, the fame was carried in the affirmative. After which, 

a day was appointed to hear, in a grand committee, what 
the merchants had to alledge, to prove the ſuggeſtions of 
their petition. It was obſerved, that, as ſoon as the debate 
was over, the duke of Marlborough took the earl of 


Wharton aſide, and there paſſed ſome warm expoſtulations 
between them, | ö The 


\ 


are the wealth, ſtrength, loſt her cuſtoms, and the par- 
— and glory of Britain liament muſt make good the 
And this is ſo manifeſt, that deficiencies, while, in the mean 
thole who have writ upon theſe time, our allies have an open 
ſubjects, whether foreigners, or and flouriſhing trade, and our 
among ourſelves, have all owned enemies make uſe both of our 
it: Which makes it aſtoniſhing, own ſhips and ſeamen too againſt 

that a thing ſo clear and evident, us! 

and wherein our intereſt and There is yet a farther griev- 
ſafety do ſo much conſiſt, ſhould ance ; When, through a thou- 
be poſtponed to any foreign con- ſand difficulties and dangers, the 
ideration whatſoever ; wherein honeſt trader has brought home 
we are leſs concerned. But we ſome ſmall effects, he is fallen 
ae ſo unhappy as to ſtruggle upon and oppreſſed by vexa- 
with ſo many complicated diffi- tious and unjuſt proſecutions, 
culties, that what 1s proper for I mention this with relation to 
one thing, is prejudical to a- the union, and to ſhew, that, 
nother, though I was always againſt it, 
My lord, —Your diſaſters at yet, ſince it is made, I am for 

ſea have been ſo many, a man — firm and exactly to it. 
ſcarce knows where to begin. My lord, the face of our af- 
Vour ſhips have been taken by fairs is viſibly changed in the 
your enemies, as the Dutch ſpace of one year's time, and the 
take your herrings, by ſhoals temper of the nation too. For- 
upon your own coaſts: Nay, merly men ſtifled their misfor- 
your royal navy itſelf has not tunes, and were afraid of whiſ- 
eſcaped. And theſe are preg- ing them out, for fear of be- 
nant misfortunes, and big with ing over-heard, and undone, 
innumerable miſchiefs. Your Now it is hard to ftop their 
merchants are beggared; your mouths, or keep them within 
commerce is broke ; your trade any bounds. The moving ob- 
gone ; your ſtaple and manu- jets of ſorrow we meet with 
| facture ruined : The queen has every where, the tears — the 
er- 
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The commons, in a great meaſure, made good their af. 
ſurances to the queen, and chearfully voted the nec 
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Supply ſupplies for the navy, land forces, and ſome other occaſions, all; th 
voted. But, at the ſame time, upon a petition of ſeveral merchants of Ms bet 
Com- London, complaining of the want of cruiſers in the chan- the 
ints of nel and foundings, the commons, in a grand committee, Ws pat 
the Ad- took into conſideration the ſtate of the navy, and trade of WM « ſet 
miralty. nation; and a great many merchants being admitted MI And 
into the bouſe, to make good the allegations in their peti- T. 

tion, Mr. Heathcote, ſon of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, and Mr. yeak 

Dawſon, his partner, two Ruſſia merchants, made long {Ml cedi 

ſpeeches againſt the admiralty, whom they charged with WM gove 

frauds, malice, and ignorance, particularly in relation to Ml il) 

the Ruſſia fleet. Some members endeavoured to interrupt Wl fider 

them; but Sir Richard Onſlow, the chairman of the com- opin 

mittee, deſired them to proceed, which they did with great ſtoo 

freedom, and offered to prove what they had advanced, both by « 


by papers, and the teſtimony of many merchants there pre- 


However, this debate was adjourned to the 4th of 


fatherleſs, and cries of the wi- 
dows, have raiſed both a com- 
paſſion for the diſtreſſed, and a 
reſentment and indignation a- 
ainſt the authors of thoſe miſ- 
ortunes ; and the very fames, 
which of late have flew abroad, 
no body knows from whence, 
and papers, which have been 
cried in your ſtreets, are all 
marks of the great ferment the 
nation is in. 
My lord, you are now upon 
the inquiry, by what ways and 
ſons we have been brought 
into this miſerable condition. I 
think it very indifferent which 
way you proceed. It ſeems rea- 
ſonable, that thoſe lords, who 
firſt moved this order, ſhould 
Put it into what method they 
Pleaſe ; but 1 muſt take leave 
40 ſay, that, begin where you 
will, if you do not end with the 
miniſtry, we ſhall be in a worſe 
condition, in my opinion, than 
we were before, 


- miniſtry; and without a change 


December, 
As to the admiralty, if the 


prince's council have commit- 
ted any fault, it is very fit they 
ſhould have what they deſerve ; 
but, I hope, no perſuaſion will 


prevail with the prince himſelf 


to lay down that commiſſion. 
The navy, I think, is ſafer in 
tus s, than in any other 
man's hands whatſoever, and I 
will give your lordſhip» my rea- 
{on for it. He has advantages 
no other perſon can pretend to. 
He owes not his commiſſion to 
the favour of any great mini- 
fer whatſoever, nor is he with- 
in the reach of their power, He 
ſtands upon a much more un- 
ſhaken and firm foundation ; 
and, if there be any miſtake, 
it is impoſſible to be the effect 
either of the fear, or the anger 


of a miniſter, or a care to 
Slee him, | 


My lord, I take the root of 
all our misfortunes to lie in the 


of 


* 
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Necember, when admiral Whetſtone was ordered to attend, 1707. 4" 
with the journal of his voyage towards Ruſſia. But, after. 1 


ſions, al, the affair ended only in this reſolution, . That for the i 1 | 
its of Ws better ſecuring the trade of this kingdom, over and above 10 
han- the ſhips of war for the line, and the con to remote 

ittee, , parts, a ſufficient number of ſhips (which was afterwards 

de of WM © ſettled to four) be appointed to cruife in proper ſtations.“ 

ited WY And a bill was ordered to be brought in for that purpoſe. 

peti- The loſſes at ſea complained of were imputed to the 

Mr. weakneſs, or to a worſe diſpoſition in ſome, who had great 

long Wl credit with the prince of Denmark, and were believed to 


govern that whole matter (particularly Mr. George Church- 
il) for, as they were entirely poſſeſſed of the prince's con- 
rupt ſdence, fo, when the prince's council was divided in their 
om- opinions, the deciſion was left to the prince, who under- 
reat WI ftood very little of thoſe matters, and was always determined 
oth BY by others, By this means they were really „ 


er, of miniſtry, in my opinion, no met with in Spain. But I hope 

other remedy will be effectual. thoſe two points will be ſome 
the I may perhaps be told by ſome time or other conſidered. I will 
nit- lord, that I arraign the mini- therefore keep myſelf for proof 
hey y. I know that is not pro- ftriftly to your petition; and, I 


e; r here; yet every lord has think, nothing is more evident, 
vill iberty of fpeaking his thoughts than that your miniſtry has been 
ſelf freely, and taking notice of any the cauſe of theſe misfortunes z 


thing he thinks a grievance to 
the nation: And it is under this 
notion of complaint, and from a 
ſenſe of our miſerable condi- 
tion, that I ſay this to your 
lordſhip; and, if I were not 
confident I ſtand upon ſure 


ound, I ſhould not venture. 


far; but I have my juſti- 


fication in my hand. And how, 


my lord, it is fit I ſhould prove 
what I fay. | 
Should I mention the breach 
of the firſt, fourth, and laſt ar- 
ticles of the union, I am within 
your order; and thoſe lords, 
who ſerve, at preſent, for the 
north part of Britain, I am con- 
fident Love heard of a complaint 


and addreſs of the royal bo- 
roughs. And I might remem- 
her the diſappointment we have 


and the argument, which con- 
vinces me of it, is drawn from 
an addreſs of your lordſhips in 
1704, which I — in my 

I know before whom I f : 
The queen is a princeſs of that 
conſummate wiſdom, as not to 
do any thing without the advice 
of her miniſtry. Your lordſhi 
did then moſt humbly adviſe 


and addreſs her majeſty, that 


particular eare might be taken 
of theſe points. None but thoſe 
that have her majeſty s ear, 
could prevail to the contrary-; 
and the, want of following your 
lordſhips advice has loſt the na- 
tion near ten millions ſince; 
and therefore it evidently fol- 
lows, that your 'miniſtry have 
been the occaſion of thoſe lof- 


les. 
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ral, without being liable to the laws for errors and miſcar- 
riages. This council was not a legal court, warranted by 
any law, though they aſſumed that to themſelves : Being 
counſellors, they were bound to anſwer only for their fi- 
delity. The complaints were feebly managed at the bar of 
the commons ; for it was ſoon underſtood, that not only the 
prince, but the queen likewiſe concerned herſelf much in 
this matter; and both looked on it as a defign levelled at 
their authority. Both whigs and tories ſeemed to be at firſt 
equally zealous in the matter ; but, by reaſon of the oppo- 
ſition of the court, all thoſe, who intended to recommend 
themſelves to favour, abated of their zeal. Some were ve- 
hement in their endeavours to baffle the complaints. They 
had great advantages from the merchants managing their 
complaints but poorly ; ſome were frighted, and others were 
practiſed upon, and carried even to magnify the conduct of 
the fleet, and to make excuſes for all the misfortunes that 
bad happened. That, which had the chief operation on the 
whole tory party, was, that it was ſet round among them, 
that the deſign of all theſe complaints was to put the earl of 
Orford again at the head of the fleet: Upon which they all 
changed their note, and they, in concurrence with thoſe, 
who were in offices, or pretended to them, managed the 
matter ſo, that it was let fall very little to their honour ; 
and ſevere remarks were made on ſome, who had changed 
their conduct upon their being preferred at court. 
The affair was proſecuted with more zeal and courage in 
the houſe of lords. The committee appointed to examine 
the complaints, called the merchants, who had ſigned the 
petition, before them, and treated them not with the ſcorn, 
that was very indecently offered them by ſome of the houſe 
of commons, but with great patience and gentleneſs. They 
obliged them to prove all their complaints by witneſſes upon 
oath. In the proſecution of the inquiry it appeared, that 
many ſhips of war were not fitted out to be put to ſea, but 
Jay in port neglected, and in great decay: That convoys 
had been often flatly denied the merchants ; and that, when 
they were promiſed, they were fo long delayed, that the 
merchants loſt their markets, were put to great charge, and, 
when ho had periſhable goods, ſuffered great damage in 
he cruiſers were not ordered to proper ſtations in 


the channel; and when convoys were appointed, and were 


N ready to put to ſea, they had not their ſailing orders ſent 


them, till the enemies ſhips were laid in their way, prepared 


to fall on them; which had often happened. Many 9 
a e 
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iſements, by which thoſe misfortunes might have been pre- 170. 
rented, had been offered to the admiralty, but had not on.. 
deen neglected by them, but thoſe, who offered them, had 
deen ill treated for doing it. The committee made a report 
of all this to the houſe of lords; upon which the lord- trea- 
ſurer moved, that a copy of the report * be ſent to the 
lord-admiral, which was done, and, in a few days, an an- Jan. 8. 
ſwer ſent to the houſe, excuſing or juſtifying the conduct of 
the admiralty in all the branches of it. The chief founda- 
tion of the anſwer was, that the great fleets, which were 
kept in the Mediterranean, obliged them to ſend fo many of 
the ſhips and ſeamen thither, that there was not a ſufficient 
number left to guard all the trade, while the enemy turned 
| all their forces at ſea into ſquadrons for deſtroying it; and 
ere that all the ſhips, that could be ſpared from the public ſer- 
of dice abroad, were employed to ſecure the trade. That the 
promiſe of convoys had often been delayed by reaſon of croſs 
the winds, and other accidents, that had hindered the return of 
the men of war longer than had been expected, they being 
of then abroad, convoying other merchant-ſhips; And it was 
all faid, that there was not a ſufficient number of ſhips for 
cruiſers and convoys both. The paper ended with ſome 
he ſevere reflections on the laſt reign, in which great ſums had 
been given for the building of ſhips, and yet the fleet was 
ed at that time much diminiſhed, and four thouſand merchant- 
ſhips had been taken during that war. This was believed to 
in have been ſuggeſted by Mr. Secretary Harley, on deſign to 
ne mortify king William's miniſtry. Upon reading of this 
* anſwer, a newer and fuller examination of the particulars 
was again reſumed by the ſame committee; and all the 
le allegations in it were exactly conſidered. It appeared, that 
the half of thoſe ſeamen, whom the parliament had provided 
for, were not employed in the Mediterranean ; that many 
it ſhips lay idle in the port, d were not made uſe of; and 


it that in the laſt war, in which it appeared there were more 
1 ſeamen, though not more ſhips, employed in the Mediter- 
n tanean than were now kept there, yet the trade was ſo care- 
e fully looked after by ctuiſers and convoys, that few com- 
q plaints were then made, And as to the reflections made on 
n the laſt reign, it was found, that not one half the ſum that 


n was named, was given for the building of ſhips; and, that 
e inſtead of the fleet s being diminiſhed during that war, as had 
t been affirmed, it was increaſed by above forty ſhips ; nor 
1 tould any proof be given, that four thouſand ſhips were 
. taken during that war. That all the ſeamen, who were 
. then 
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170%. then taken and exchanged, did not exceed fifteen thouſand 
ud in the preſent war eighteen thouſand were already ex 
changed, and there were two thouſand ſtill remaining in th 
enemy's hands; ſo much had the prince been impoſed upo 
in that paper, that was ſent to the lords in his name. 
When the examination was ended, and reported to thy 
houſe, it was reſolved to lay the whole matter before the 
ueen in an addreſs; and then the tories diſcovered the de 
fon, that they drove at; for they moved in the committee 
that prepared the addreſs, that the blame of all the miſcar 
riages might be laid upon the miniſtry, and on the cabinet 

- council, It had been often ſaid in the houſe of lords, that 
it was not intended to make any complaint of the prince 
himſelf; and it not being admitted, that his council was of 
a legal conſtitution, the complaining of them would be an 
acknowledging their authority; the blame therefore coul 
be regularly laid no where, but on the miniſtry. This was 
much preſſed by the duke of Buckinghamſhire, the earl © 
Rocheſter, and the lord Haverſham. But to this it was 
anſwered by the earl of Orford, the lord Sommers, and the 
Jord Halifax, that the houſe ought to lay before the queen 
only that, which was made out before them upon oath ; and 
therefore, ſince in the whole examination the miniſtry and 
the cabinet council were not once named, they could offer 
the queen nothing to their prejudice. Some of the things 
complained of fell on the navy-board, which was a body 
acting by a legal authority. The lords ought to lay before 
the queen ſuch miſcarriages, as were proved to them, and 
leave it to her to find out, on whom the blame ought to be 

- caſt, So far was the miniſtry from appearing to be in fault, 
that they found ſeveral advertiſements were ſent by the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate to the admiralty, which, as appeared after- 
wards, were but too well- grounded; and yet theſe were neg- 
lected by them; and that, which raiſed the clamour higher, 
was, that, during the winter, there were no cruiſers lying 
in the channel; fo that many ſhips, which had run through 
all dangers at ſea, were taken in fight of land ; for the pri- 
vateers came up boldly to our ports. All this was digelted 
into a full and clear addreſs laid by the houſe before the 
queen (1); who, in her anſwer, aſſured their 7 
(e at 


(1) It was dated on the 25th Wie your majeſty's moſt du- 
of February, 1707-8, and be- tiful and obedient ſubjeQts, 
gan thus : * the lords ſpiritual and tempo- 


ral 


' ral in parliament aſſembled, 
do humbly acquaint your ma- 


o the jeſty, that early in this ſeſſion 
e thei of parliament a petition of 
e de ſeveral merchants, on behalf 


' of themſelves and others, tra- 
i ders of the city of London, 
was preſented to the houſe, 
whereby they complained of 
great loſſes by the ill - timing 
' of convoys, and for want of 
' cruiſers; ſo that they durſt no 
' longer engage the remainder 
' of their eſtates to carry on 
their ſeveral trades, unleſs im- 
' mediate care was taken to 
' remedy theſe two main cauſes 
' of their misfortunes. 

This petition containing 


5 complaints of great conſe- 
and quence to your majeſty's ſub- 
F jets ; and we being ſenſible, 
oer that nothing but a ſtrict and 
N23 i impartial enquiry into matters 
ody of fact could put them in a 
fore WM due light, and enable us to 
and Wl © diſtinguiſh between ill-ground- 
» be ed clamours and a juſt cauſe 
ult, of complaint, in order to take 
re- che uſual method of bei 
| ' rightly and full 8 
ter- 5 He 

' did refer the petition to a 
©" Wl © committee, and did alſo refer 
ers to the ſame committee ſeveral 
ing & papers, which the houſe had 
oh WM found neceſſary to call for 
i- © from the proper officers, for 
ted WM * their better information in di- 
he * vers things relating to the 
PSy __ . . 
vat The committee having pre- 


* pared a m_ and preſented 
it to the houſe, upon a ma- 
ture conſideration it was ap- 
proved and agreed to; and 
we think it our duty humbly 


© forc 
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That ſhe would take care to make the, moſt uſeful ob- 
ſervations on the ſeveral particulars contained and referred 
© to 


* to lay the ſame before your 
* majeſty. 

The lords committees have 
© heard many of the petitioners 
upon their oaths, and have 
* cauſed them to put their de- 
2 into writing, and 
« fign the ſame. 

* The lords committees ob- 
© ferving, that the complaints of 
© the petitioners naturally fell 
* under ſeveral heads, for the 
greater eaſe of the houſe, have 
* endeavoured in their report to 
reduce the evidence, to the 
* following method, always re- 
© ferring, as they proceed, to 
* the depoſitions themſelves. 

* One thing complained of 
© was, the inſufficiency of con- 
* voys appointed for the mer- 
* chants, whereby their ſhips 
had from time to time become 
a prey to the ſuperior force af 
* the enemy. | 

A ſecond point was, The 
* merchants ſuffered great diſ- 
* couragement by their being 
to wait long for con- 
* voys, even after the time pro- 
© miſed and prefixed for their 
* ſailing ; whereby the charge 
© of ſeamen's wages and vic- 
* tuals, demurrage of ſipping, 
damage of goods, and loſs of 
markets made trading inſup- 
portable. 

A third ground of com- 
* plaint was, The untimely and 
* unſeaſonable failing of con- 
* voys, — trade to the 
© Weſt-Indies eſpecially, was in 
* a manner ruined. 

A fourth was, the great 
want of cruiſers in the channel 
* and ſoundings. 44 
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ce to in their addreſs : That it was always her opinion, tha 
„the encouragement of trade and ſeamen, and the goo 


A fifth complaint was, &on- 
cerning the arbitrary proceed - 
ings of the captains of the 
© queen's ſhips of war, in im- 
« imprefling ſeamen out of the 
* merchant-ſhips in the Weſt- 
Indies; as alſo upon their 
return into the ports of Great- 
Britain, to the endangerin 
of many, and loſs of ſever 
* ſhips. | 


The addreſs concludes in 
theſe terms ; 


We, having thus perform- 
© ed, what we took ourſelves to 
be indiſpenſibly obliged to do, 
© cannot . — will be 
© oraciouſly accepted by your 
c majeſt : _ __ from moſt 
«* dutitul ſubjects, who ſincerely 
* wiſh they may never have 
* occafion hereafter of making 
© addreſſes to your majeſty, but 
© to congratulate your ſucceſles, 
© or to return our humble ac- 
* knowledgements for the bleſ- 
0 . of your reign. 

We beſeech your majeſty to 
© believe, that none of your 
ſubjects do exceed ns in true 
© reſpec to his royal highneſs 
© the lord-high-admiral. His 
great perſonal viftues require 
it; and his near relation to 
© your majeſty makes it our du- 
© ty, And as we do not mean 
* any thing in this addreſs 
© ſhould in the leaſt reflect upon 


© him; ſo we are very well aſ- 


« ſared, his royal highneſs will 
never ſuffer other perſons to 
protect themſelves under his 
name from a juſt purſuit of 
* ſuch faults and neglects, as 


manage 


immediately tend to the rui 
© of trade, and the deſtruction 
© of Britain. 

* There cannot be a plainer 
proof, that ſome perſons, em- 
« ployed by the lord-high-ad- 
* miral, have made the worſe 
* uſe imaginable of the truſt he 
* honours them with, than in 
their preſuming to lay ſuch 
an anſwer before the houſe of 
lords in his name. For, not 
to take notice of the many 
* things (which in the ſecond 
© report have been already laid 
© before your majeſty) through- 
*- out the whole paper, there is 
not the leaſt hopes given, that 
« for the future any better care 
© ſhall be taken of the trade. 
* On the contrary, the whole 
turn of the anſwer ſeems to 
be intended for expoſing the 
* complaints of the merchants, 
rather than pitying their loſ- 
ſes. We are ſure nothing can 
* be more remote from the 
« goodneſs and compaſſion of 
the lord high-admiral's tem- 
: — and the tender regard he 
* has always ſhewn for yout 
« majeſty's ſubjects; 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


t is a moſt undoubted max- 
im, that the honour, ſecurity, 
and wealth of this kingdom 
does depend upon the pro- 
tection and encouragement of 
trade, and the improving and 
right managing the naval 
ſtrength. Other nations. who 
were formerly great and pow- 
erfal at ſea, have. by veglt- 
gence and miſmanagement, 


« loſt 
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© management of the navy, were of the greateſt importance 1707. 
to the proſperity of this kingdom: And that therefore ſn 
would ufe her utmoft endeavours to encourage all thoſe, 

u whoſe duty it was, effectually to perform thole ſervices.” ' 

But nothing followed upon this anſwer; and the queen 

kemed to be highly offended at the whole proceeding. 

On the 22d of November, upon a petition of ſeveral mer- Scotch 
chants of Scotland, complaining, ** "That goods and mer- merchants 
« chandizes (particularly French wines) brought by them relieved. 
into England, ſince the firſt of May laſt, had been ſeized ; + H. C. 
and that the petitioners were under a proſecution in the V. 77 
« Exchequer for the value thereof, and praying relief | 
„touching the ſame; the commons reſolved to addreſs 
the queen, that ſhe would order the attorney-general to en- 
ter a Noli proſequi, to diſcharge the ſeveral informations 
relating to the goods imported, cuſtom-free, from Scotland, 
tefore the firſt day of May laſt. The qucen readily com- 
lied with this addreſs, both the court and parliament being 
iling, by this indulgence, to abate the diſcontents of the 
dots againſt the union. | 

But, on the other hand, the commons ordered a bill to be The acts 
drought in to repeal the acts paſſed in Scotland, for the ſecu- of ſecurity 
tity of that kingdom, and about peace and war, which had and about 
gen ſo great a jealouſy to the Engliſh nation, that the re- Peace aud 
cinding of them was one of the principal views of the mi- — yr 
nitry, in the proſecution of the treaty of union. This done, pe re- 
the commons conſidered thoſe parts of the queen's ſpeech re- pealed. 
ling to the making the union more compleat, and reſolved, 
an the 11th of December, 1, That there be but one privy- Reſoluti- 
„council ia the kingdom of Great Britain. 2. That the ons to 


„ militia of that part of Great Britain called Scotland be = the 
, fa the militia of that Gen 
regulated, in the ſame manner as the militia of t 3 
| part compleat. 


' Joſt their trade, and ſeen their 
maritime ſtrength intirely ru- 
ined. Therefore we do in the 
moſt earneſt manner beſeech 
jour majeſty, that the ſea- 
affairs may be your firſt and 
moſt peculiar care. We humbly 
' hope, that it ſhall be your ma- 
'jeſty's chief and conſtant in- 
' truction to all, who ſhall have 
' the bonour to be employed in 
n your councils, and in the 


You, XVI. 


© adminiſtration of affairs, that 
they be continually intent and 
« werchtul in what concerns 
the trade and fleet; and that 
© every one of them may be 
made to know it is his parti- 
* cular charge to tak: care, that 
the ſeamen be encou:aged, the 
trade protected, diſcipline re- 
© ſtored, and a new ſpirit and 
vigour put into the whole ad- 
miniſtration of the navy. 
2-87 
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5 part of Great Britain called England is regulated. 3. That 
e the powers of juſtices of peace for preſerving: the public 
4 peace be the ſame. throughout the whole united kingdom. 
« 4. That, for the better adminiſtration. of juſtice, and pre · 
<« ſervation of the public peace, the lords of Juſticiary be ap- 
1, pointed to go circuits twice in the year. 5. That the 
« writs for electing members to ſerve in the houſe of com- 
« mons, for that part of Great-Britain called Scotland, be 
« directed to the ſheriffs of the reſpective counties, and that 
« the returns be made of ſuch writs,' in like manner as re- 
te turns are made of ſuch writs in that part of Great-Britain 
&« called England. And they ordered a bill to be brough 

in upon theſe reſolutions. Two days after they took inte 
conſideration the report from the committee, to whom the 
petition of ſeveral merchants trading to Portugal, Italy, and 
Spain, was referred; which reſolutions were agreed to b 

the houſe, viz, © Firſt, That the merchants had full 

% made out the ſeveral allegations of their petitions : Se 

« condly, That the preſerving the Portugal trade was of the 
« utmoſt concern to this nation, being, at preſent, the greate 
« mart for vent of our woollen manufactures, corn, kh, and 


e other Britiſh' commodities, "Thirdly, That there was 

4 conſiderable collufive trade in French prize- wines carried 

« on before, and more increaſed ſince the falling of the fif 

«© teen 33 per tun. Fourthly, That except effectua 
10 


« proviſion were made to prevent the like practices, wit 
« relation to the colluſive trade of bringing in French wines 
4 as if they were prize · wines, it would not only be a grea 
« diſcouragement to the Portugal trade, and traders, bu 
<« indanger the intire loſs thereof,” And a bill was ordered 
to be brought in upon the laſt reſolutions. Then, the ſtate 
accounts, and liſts relating to the forces in Spain and Por 
togal, having been laid before the houſe, the conſideratio 
of the ſtate of the war in thoſe parts was deferred till the 7t 
of January; and ſevetal other papers relating to thoſe affair: 
were ordered to be laid before the houſe (1). 1 


(1) While theſe things were ſuit of Mr. Holland, a Stafford 
depending, the commons, on the ſhire gentleman ; which repo 
25th of November, took into was ordered to be re- commit 
e nſideration the report of the ted. On the other hand, th 
c -ni\mittee appointed to examine houſe being informed of a print 
tde petition of Mr. John Aſgill, ed book or pamphlet, figned } 
a member of the houſe, in pri- Aſgill, intitled, An argument 
ſon ia (le Fleet for debt, at the proving, that, according to the 

| 2 cove 
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Onithe- 18th, of December, the queen came to the houſe 1 
of lords, and having paſſed ſome money-bills, and the act for 


war, made the following ſpeech to both. houſes : 


« My lords and gentlemen, 
« Am very well pleafed with the occaſion of my comi 
« | hither at this time, and defirous to take — 
«* nity of expreſſing to you the ſatisfaction I have in ſeeing 
« ſo good a progreſs made in the public buſineſs, 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


&« T am extremely ſenſible of the readineſs and affection, 
« with which you have provided ſo conſiderable a part of 
« the ſupplies. - As I am fully perſuaded it muſt needs give 
« the greateſt ſatisfaction to all our allies ; fo I look upon it 
« 253 a — of your being diſpoſed to make good thoſe 
« hearty aſſurances, which you gave me in the beginning of 
the ſeſſion. 


46 [ 


repealing. the Scotch acts of ſecurity, and about peace and © 


the houſe. Purſuant to which 
reſolution, he was immediately 
diſcharged ; but two days after, 
the houſe proceeded to take into 
conſideration the rt from 
the committee, to whom it was 


covenant of eternal life, reveal - 
ad in the ſcriptures, man may 
de tranſlated from hence into 
that eternal life, without paſſing 
through death, Go the 
human nature of Chriſt himſelf 


could not be thus tranſlated, 
ill he had paſſed thro' death. 
feveral paſſages of which trea- 


por ie being contrary to, and re- 
52 lectin — the chriſtian reli- 
e 7 bon, the book was brought up 
1. Joche table, and the title, a 
u freral paragraphs therein, be- 
Ing read, it was ordered, That 
Offi be referred to a committee to 
Inquire into the author of the 
ford BY fad book. On the 16th of 
reporil December, the commons re- 
mmirolved, That Mr. Aſgill ought 
d, chit have the privilege of t 
print touſe, as a member thereof, 
ned ud be delivered out of the cu- 
mentſ tody of the warden of the 
to th fleet, to attend the ſervice of 


referred to examine, who was 
the author, printer, and pub- 
liſner of the book above men- 
tioned, aſcribed to Mr. Aſgill; 
who having been heard in his 
place in relation to the report, 
the commons reſolved, That in 
the ſaid book are contained 
many profane and blaſphemous 
expreſhons, highly —_— 
upon the chriſtian religion; an 

ordered the ſame to be burnt 
by the hands of the common 
hangman in the New-Palace- 
4 Weſtminſter; and reſolv- 
ed. that John Aſgill, Eſq; hav- 
ing in his place owned himſelf 
to be the author of the ſaid 
book, de e«pelled tie houſe. 


Iiz 
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J told you, at the opening of this parliament, that 1 MM. 
6 did hope you would look upon the ſervices relating to» 4 


* Spain; - Portugal, and the army under the command of 
« the duke of Savoy, to be of ſo. much importance in the- 


2.707: 


<< proſecution of this war, that they might deſerve an aug- c 
« mentation; which I cannot but think will be of the great- =, 
« eſt uſe to the common cauſe (1), both with regard to, Me 
10 | ** thoſe, WM and 

E353 . $5 | | | I de 
(1) Mr. Addiſon wrote an deavours to prove from the pro-, de. 
excellent piece to this purpole, greſs which had been already arm 
which was printed at London made towards it, and the ſuc- rd 
in 4to in 1704, under the title ceſſes, which the Britiſh nation be. 
of The preſent State of the War, had purchaſed in the war, and bon 
and the Neceflty of an Aug- which were very conſiderable, ject 
mentation conſidered. In this if well purſued ; but of no WM'9% 
diſcourſe, after having ſhewn, effe&t, if che nation ſhou!d ac- Het 
that the French are the conſtant quieſce in them. In order to WI 
and moſt dangerous enemies to complea this diſunion, in which Ua. 
the-Britiſh-nation, and that the wie had gone ſo far, he would not ſega 
danger from them was then have us rely upon exhauſting WI "* © 
oreater than ever, and would the French treaſury, attempts WI" ! 
ſtill increaſe till the unlon with upon the Spaniſh Indies, de- bete 
Spain. were broken, he ſets ſcents on France, but chiefly e 
forth the ſeveral advantages, on out-numbering them n wer 
which this union had already troops, France being already et 
282 France, and taken from drained of her beſt ſupplies, preſ 
reat-Britain, in relation to and the confederates matters of ſay 
the Weſt-Indies, the woollen much greater forces for mul- Cen 
manufactures, the trade of the titude and ſtrength, both in the 
Levant, and the naval power of men and horſes, and provided WM fur 
the two nations. He then ſhews with generals of great fame and be 
how 'theſe advantages would abilities. He then conſiders Pre 
ſtill riſe . after a peace, the wrong meaſures, which had m 
notwithſtanding the preſent con- been hitherto taken in waking id] 
queſts of Great- Britain, wich too ſmall levies after a tucceis- Wl tos 
new additions, ſhould be con- ful campaign, in regulating WI. 2 
firmed to the nation, as well their number by that of the , we 
becauſe the monarchy of Spain enemy's forces, and hir ing them abl 
would not be weakened by fuck of our confederates ; fhewing wel 
conceſlions, as becauſe no gua- at the ſame time the inconve- WM all. 
frantee could be found ſufficient niencies ſuffered from ſuch hired for 
do ſecure them to us. For troops, and ſeveral advantages, "Ou 
which reaſon he lays it Cown which would ariſe from em- che 
as a fixed rule, that no peace ploying thoſe of our own na- WM eur 
was to be made without an in- tion. He further recommends MW at 
tire diſunion of the Frerch and this augmentation of our forces, Ml. and 
Spaniſh monarchies. That this to *prevent the keeping up 2 for 
an 


u aht be broughr about, he en- 


landing body of them in 17 
| 0 
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« thoſe particular ſervices, and to the putting ourſelves in a 1707. 
condition to improve ſueh favourable opport . 


may ariſe in the enſuing year. 


of peace, to enable us to make We have indeed a much 
an impreſſion on the enemy in * greater ſhare in the war than 


the preſent poſture of the war, 


and to ſecure ourſelves againſt ** federacy. 


the king of Sweden, who was 


then at the head of a powerful 
army, and had not yet decla- 
red himſelf. In the laſt place 
he anſwers by feveral confidera- * 
tons thoſe two popular ob- 
jections, That we furniſhed more 
towards the war than the reſt * 
of theialkes ; and That we were 
not able to contribute more 
tan we did already. Wich 
regard to the former objection, 
de obſerves, chat if it were true 
in fact, that England contri- 
buted more than any other of 
the allies, he does not ſee any , 


e 


* any Other part of the con- 


he French king 
makes at us directly, keeps 
a king by him to ſet over us, 
and hath very lately aug- 
mented the ſalary of his court, 
to let us ſee, how much he 
hath that deſign at heart, 
Few of the nations in war with 
him, ſhould they ever fall in- 
to his hands, would loſe their 
religion or form of govern- 
ment, or interfere at preſent 
with him in matters of com- 
merce. 'The Dutch, who are 
likely to be the greateſt loſers 
after the Britons, have but 
little trade to the Levant in 


tolerable colour, that ſhe ſhould , compariſon with ours, have 


not make any addition to her 
preſent efforts. Suppoſing. 
' ſays he, among a multitude 
{enibarked in the ſame veſſel, 
there are ſeveral,” that in the 
© fury of a tempeſt will rather 
' periſh than work for their 
{ preſervation; would it not be 
' madneſs in the reſt to ſtand 
idle, and rather chuſe to fink 
together, than todo more than 
comes to their ſhare ? Since 
we are engaged in a work ſo 


no conſiderable plantations . 


or commerce in the -Weft. 
Indies, or any woollen ma- 
nufacture, for Spain, not to 
mention the ſtrong barrier 
they have already purchaſed 
between France and their 
own country. But, after all, 
every nation in the confede- 
racy makes the ſame com- 
plaint, and fancies itſelf the 
reateſt ſufferer by the war. 
faded in ſo common a preſ- 


' abſolutely neceſſary for our * ſure, let the weight be never 

welfare, the remiſſneſs of our * ſo equally diſtributed, every 

* allies _—_— be an argument one will be moſt ſenſible of 
t 


for us tF redouble our endea- 
' yours rather than ſlacken 


that — which lies on his 
own ſhoulders. We furniſh, 


them. If we muſt govern * without diſpute, more than 


* ourſelves by example, let us 


rather imitate the vigilance “ 


* 


any other branch of the al- 
liance, but the queſtion is, 


and aclivity of the common * Whether others do not exert 
' enemy, than the ſupineneſs *-themſelves in proportion ac- 
' and negligeace of our friends. cording to their reſpective 

Ir 3 * ſtrengthe 


unhities, as 3 
« My 
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& My lords and gentlemen, 

I ſhall only add, that as nothing is more eſſential to 
% my own quiet, and the happineſs of all my good ſubjects, 
<« than the bringing this war to a ſafe and honourable con- 
« cluſion; ſo I muſt think myſelf obliged to look upon all 
ac thoſe, who are willing and defirous to ſupport me in it 
« for attaining that end, as the moſt proper objects of my 
&« favour and encouragement. 

„cannot conclude, without once more recommend- 
<« ing to you to confirm and improve the advantages of our 
« ha union, not doubting, but, at the ſame time, you 
ac vi | have a due regard to what ſhall be found neceſſary 
< for preſerving the public peace, throughout the whole 
„ Tſland of Great- Britain.“ | 


This ſpeech occaſioned, the next day, a, long debate in 
the houſe of lords, in relation to the affairs of Spain, the 
queen being preſent. The earl of ' Rocheſter ſpoke firſt, 
and having commended the earl of Peterborough's courage 
and conduct, and enumerated his ſervices, ſaid, . That it had 
«© been a conſtant cuſtom, that, when a -perſon of hi 
©« rank, who had been employed abroad in fo eminent 
© poſt as his lordſhip, had returned home, he had eith 
c thanks given him, or was called to an account; urging, 


cc that the ſame ought to be done in relation to the earl ol 
<< Peterborough.” The lord Halifax, who ſpoke next, en 


larged likewiſe upon the earl's ſucceſsful ſervices, but waved 
the returning him thanks, till the whole tenor of his con 
duct had been examined; than which the earl. himſelf pro- 
feſſed, he had nothing more at heart. The lord Haver 
ſham was not ſilent; but, having highly extolled the ear 
of Peterborough's valour, ſkill, and ſucceſs, made an ob 
lique reflection on the earl of N ſaying, It was nd 


z wonder our affairs in Spain went ſo ill, ſince the manage 


% ment of them had been intruſted to a foreigner.” Here 


UPOIE 


© ſtrength? The emperor, the go thorough their part of the 
king of Pruſſia, the eleor * expence: And, if any of th 


of Hanover, as well as the circles have been negligent 


States of Holland, and the they have paid for it mu 


duke of Savoy, ſeem at leaſt more in their late contribu 


to come up to us. The great- tions, than what would have 
« eft powers in Germany are * furniſhed out their ſhare it 


hos borrowing money, where they the common charges of 1 
can get it, in order to main- war,” EEO 


9 tain their ſtated quota's, and 
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ſeveral lords ſhewed the n 
war, till the whole monarchy 
1nd king Charles ſettled upon his throne. And, among 


eceflity of carrying on the 
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af Spain ſhould be recovered. 


es, Ide reſt, the earl of Peterborough ſaid, * They ought to 
con- give the queen nine ſhillings in the pound, rather than 
n all N. make peace upon any other terms; adding, That, if 
in it WF it were thought neceſſary, be was ready to return to Spain, 
my and ſerve even under the earl of Galway.” This natu- 
ally brought on the conſideration of ways and means to 
end- WM retrieve the affairs of Spain, in relation to which, the earl 
our Me Rocheſter ſaid, ** That we ſeemed to neglect the prin- 
ou cipal buſineſs, and mind only acceſſories: Adding, 
llary “ That he remembered the ſaying of a great general, the 
hole, old duke of Schomberg, that the attacking France, in 
the Netherlands, was like taking a bull by the horns.” 
und therefore his lordſhip propoſed, That we ſhould 
te in ftand on the defenſive in Flanders, and ſend from thence 


i fifteen or twenty thouſand men into Catalonia.” He 
was ſeconded by the earl of Nottingham, who complained 
of Spain being in a manner abandoned. But the duke of 
Marlborough endeavoured, with ſome warmth, to ſhew the 
danger of ſuch a ſcheme, and the neceſſity of —— 
nther than diminiſhing the forces in Flanders. His chief 
reaſons were, <* Firſt, that moſt of the enemy's ſtrong 
places there might be kept with one battalion in each 
oy © whereas the great towns 
& quered, required twenty times that number of men for 
their preſervation. — That if our army in the 
« Netherlands were weakened, and the French, by their 
great ſuperiority, ſhould gain any conſiderable advantage, 
the diſcontented party in Holland, who were not a few, 
and bore with impatience the great charges of the war, 
would not fail crying out aloud for peace.” Here the earl 
of Rocheſter ſaid, He wondered that noble peer, who had 
* ever been conſpicuous for his calmneſs and moderation, 
e ſhould now be out of his natural temper: Adding, That, 
« there being an abſolute neceſſity to ſuccour Spain, his grace 
* would oblige their lordſhips, if he would let them know 
* where they might get troops to ſend thither; and the obliga- 
* pation would be the greater, becauſe the earl of Peterbo- 
* rough had, that very day, aſſured them, that he had 
heard prince Eugene ſay, That the German ſoldiers had 
rather be decimated, than ſent into Spain.” The duke 


of Marlborough anſwered * reproach of having 
| Tis 


wer 


The duke 


Brabant, which he had con- ans 1 


ſpeech. 


F 
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ſome warmth, by ſaying, „The thing was of too great 
“ importance to be ſpoken of without concernment.” And 


as for the queſtion propoſed by the earl of Rocheſter, he 
ſaid, „ That although it was improper to diſcloſe ſecret 
projects in ſo great an aſſembly” (to which, that day, 


many ſtrangers had been admitted, by reaſon of the queen's 
Ppreience) & becauſe the enemy would not fail being inform- 
ed of them; yet, to gratify their lordſhips, he might aſ- 
* ſure them, that meaſures had already been concerted with 
-$ the emperor, for forming an army of forty thouſand men, 
under the command of the duke of Sayoy, and for ſend- 
ing powerful ſuccours to king Charles: Adding, That 
„ it was to be hoped, that prince Eugene might be pre- 
„ vailed with to go and command in Spain; in which caſe 
© the Germans would gladly follow him thither. The only 
difficulty, which his grace faid might be objected to thi; 
be ſcheme, was the uſual ſlowneſs of the court of Vienna; 
to which purpoſe he took notice, that, if the ſeven thou- 
$ ſand German recruits, which the emperor had promiſed 
“for the army in Piedmont, had arrived in time, the en- 
“ terprize againſt Toulon would probably have been at- 
“ tended with ſucceſs : But that it was to be hoped, and 
„he durſt engage his word for it, that, for the future, his 
Imperial majeſty would punQually perform his promiſes,” 
This put an end to the debate; and a committee was ap- 


pointed to draw up an addreſs to the queen, which was} 


preſented the ſame day; wherein their lordſhips returned 


The lords her majeſty - their moſt humble thanks for her moſt gra- 
dreſs to - cious ſpeech to her parliament ; adding, that the great 
e queen. & ſpirit and reſolution ſhe was pleaſed to expreſs for the 


„ yigorous carrying on the war in Spain and Portugal, and 
ce ſtrengthening the army of the duke of Savoy, who had 
ce deſerved ſo well of the whole confederacy, could not 
cc fail to contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to bring 

se this war to a ſpeedy and happy concluſion. That ſuch 

e an example ought to excite all her allies to a noble imi- 
« tation; and their lordſhips were ſure, her majeſty would 

do her utmoſt, to oblige ſuch of them, as hitherto had 
« failed in their parts, for the future, to act as thoſe, who 
& had a real concern for reſtoring and ſecuring peace and 
liberty to Europe: That her majeſty's favour would al- 

Ways * the higheſt encouragement to her ſubjects ; but 


the zeal their lordſhips had for the preſervation of her 


t majeſty's perſon and government, and the duty they owed 
e to their country, always had, and ever would ** 
1 ; T 2 . 2 0 t cm 
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them to do all that lay in their power, for ſupporting her 1707. 

« majeſty in this juſt. war, till it were brought to a ſaf. 

52nd happy concluſion. And as they had ſhewn the 

u greateſt zeal for bringing the union to paſs, and for pre- 

« yenting every thing that might diſturb it; ſo they una» 

& nimouſly promiſed her majeſty, to do all that was poſlible 

« for them, to make it compleat and intire.” 21 
The ſame day the lords reſolved, “ Firſt, That no peace Reſolu- 

could be ſafe or honourable for her majeſty and her al- tions of . 

«lies, if Spain and the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies were ſuffered the lorgs. , 

«to continue in the power of the houſe of Bourbon. S. 

„ condly, That an humble addreſs be preſented to the 1 

% queen, to thank her majeſty for the care ſhe had taken, 

and the inſtances ſhe had uſed with the emperor, for the 

t ſending a conſiderable force for the relief of the king of 

& Spain, under the command of prince Eugene; and to 

&« defire her majeſty, that ſhe would continue to make the 

e molt preſſing inſtances to the emperor, to ſend power- 

« ful ſuccours to Spain under the command of prince Eu- 

« gene with expedition, and to make good the concert of 

te putting twenty thouſand men under the command of the 

“duke of Savoy; and that the emperor would alſo uſe his 

te utmoſt power and intereſt for ſtrengthening the army on 

ce the Rhine; which was now happily put under the com- 

* mand of that wiſe and valiant prince, the elector of Ha- 

* nover.” An. addreſs, containing theſe reſolutions, was Both 

accordingly drawn up; concluding, “ They believed no houſes ad- 

te part of this could be refuſed upon her majeſty's earneſt dreſs the 

“ interpoſition, who had done ſuch great things for the queen not 

„e houſe of Auſtria: And that, this being complied- with, 10 make 


ace 


they might reaſonably hope, by God's affiſtance, the next ich . 
% would prove a happy and glorious campaign.“ The — — 
commons, having, at the lords defire, concurred in this tution of 
addreſs, both houſes, in a body, preſented the ſame to her all Spain, 
majeſty, who told them, That ſhe was fully of their Dec. 23. 
opinion, that no peace could be honourable or ſafe for 
them, or for their allies, till the intire monarchy of Spain 
te be reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria; and very well 
«© pleaſed to find, that the meaſures, ſhe had concerted for 
e the ſuccour of the king of Spain, were fo fully approved 
e by both houſes of parliament: And that ſhe ſhould con- 
“ tinue her moſt preſſing inftances with the emperor, for 
& the haſtening of further ſuccours, and that they might be 
* commanded by prince Eugene : As alſo, upon all the other 


72 particulars mentioned in their addreſs. 
— Purſuant 
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Purſuant to theſe aſſurances, the queen preſſod the em- 
peror to ſend prince Eugene to Spain. The Imperial court 
delayed to comply in this particular, but (as will hereafter be 
ſeen) ſent count Staremberg thither, who had indeed ac- 
quired a very high reputation, 

The 19th of December, the commons came to ſeveral 
reſolutions about the ſupply, ſo that, by the 22d, they had 


given very near {ix millions (1). 


Towards the end of the year 1706, three French Ceven- 
nois, commonly called Camiſars, came over to England, 
and by their enthuſtaſtic effuſions, and pretences to prophe- 
cy, and extatic convulſions, raiſed the curioſity of their 
countrymen in London, and gained ſeveral followers. This 
gave great offence to the generality of the French refugees, 
and the miniſters and elders of the French coyal chapel in 

the 


41) The particular ſums were, 1 , 
; «1 8. d. 
J 22 forty poked omen ' =— 2,080,000 oo 0 
ordinary of the navy 1,20,000 oo o 

, 2 . | 
The jan thouſand land-men ag { 894,272 03 6 
Tbe additional ten thouſand men —— 177,511 03 6 
'The proportion of the Palatines 344251 13 4 


The proportion of the Saxons ———— 143,25 1 12'6 
The proportion of Bothmar's dragoons = 9, 209 16 6 
The forces in Spain and Portugal —— $586,671 12 0 
'The ſubſidies to the allies — ——— 494,639 08 6 
The duke of Savoy's augmentations — Foo, ooo oo o 
The guards. and garriſons, invalids, | 

and five thonſand men on board > 511,734 08 6 

he dulce of Savoy's ſpecial Wie 
Fn = 3 ſpecial ſervice } 100,000 00 0 
1 — the payment of the 22,957 02 
_ — at Gibraltar —<— 12,284 19 6 

e payment of one year one quar- 

ow — upon — 60,334 19 6 
A 22 and wharf at Portſ- D 0,000 a 
Circulating Exchequer bills m=— 3,500 oo o 
Tranſporting land-forces —— D — 144,000 00 0 
The land- ordnancte — 120,000 oo o 


The payment of captain Roch 2,126 18 6 


1 


— 


Total 5,933,657 17 4 


— 2 22 


8 Ho 


[ene 
nd, 
he- 
heir 
his 
Xs, 
in 
the 


* 13 
* OY 


the Bauoy (the head of the French cangregations in Weſt- 170. | 
minſter) thought it their duty 40 inquire into the:miffion o.... 
ophets; and, being authorized by the biſhop of 


the 


theſe new 
London, their eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, ſummoned the three 
Camiſars, Elias Marion, ohn Cavalier, and Durand Fage, 
to come before. them. 'T'wo of them obſtinately refuſed to 
appear but the third boldly juſtified their pretences to in- 
ſpiration. Whereupon the French church in the Savoy 
made an act on the ad of January, wherein they were de- 
clared impoſtors and cuunterfeits; and this act was confirm- 

ing this 


ed by the lord biſhop af London. 5 
anathema, the pretended ;prophets, acted by Mr. i 
milian Miſſon, a French Refugee, Mr. Nicholas Facio, 
the mathematical profeſſar at Geneva, and others, and con- 
tinuing their aſſemblies in Soho, uttered their predictions 
with great noiſe; and being rted by Sir Richard Bulk- 
ley and Mr. John Lacy, two Engliſh gentlemen of good 
2 branded the miniſters. of the eſtabliſhed church with 
odious names and characters, and denounced the heavieſt 
judgments againſt the city of London, and the whole Bri- 
tiſn nation. They publiſhed likewiſe their predictions un- 
der the title of prophetical warnings of Elias Marion, &c. 
which was a collection of incoherent and unintelligible 
jargon, and ſhewed the authors of them to be men tho- 
roughly infatuated, But it being ſuſpected by ſome, that 
there was a mixture of deſign and artifice in the affair, 
Marion, John, Naude, and Facio, where indicted and pro- 
ſecuted at the expence of all tbe French churches in Lon- 
don, as diſturbers of the public peace, and falſe prophets ; 
and received their ſentences at the court of Queen's-Bench, 
to ſtand twice on a ſcaffold with a paper denoting their 
offence ; to pay a fine of twenty marks each, and to give 
ſecurity for their good behaviour for one year. According 
to this ſentence they were expoſed on a ſcaffold at Charing- 
Croſs and at the Royal-Exchange. 

At this time two diſcoyeries were made, very unlucky Dec. 1, 2. 
for Mr. Harley. Marſhal Tallard wrote often to monſieur Diſcove- 


Chamillard, but he ſent his letters open to the ſecretary's ries of a 


office, to be peruſed and ſealed up, and ſo to be conveyed COTTC- 
by the way of Holland, Theſe were opened upon ſome _=_ 
ſuſpicion in Holland; and it appeared, that one, in the ſe- Prance. 
cretary's office, put letters in them, in which, as he of- Hiſt. or 
fer'd Tis ſervice to the courts of France and St. Germains, Europe. 
ſo he gave an account of all tranſactions here. In one of Burnet. 
theſe he ſent a copy of the letter, which the queen was to 


write, 
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1707. Write, in her own hand, to the emperor ; and he marked 
Lyn what parts of the letter were drawn by the ſecretary, and 


what additions were made to it by the lord treaſurer. This 
was the letter, by which the =_ prefſed the ſending 
prince Eugene into Spain; and this, if not intercepted, 
would have been at Verſailles many days before it could 
reach Vienna. He, who ſent this, wrote, that by this 
they might ſee what ſervice he could do them, if well en- 
couraged. All this was ſent over to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough; and upon ſearch it was found to be writ by Mr, 
William Gregg, whom. Mr. Harley had not only entertain- 
ed as a clerk in his office, but likewiſe taken into a parti- 
cular confidence, without inquiry into the former parts of 
his life; for he was a vicious and neceſſitous perſon. He 
had been ſecretary to Mr. Gregg, when reſident from king 
William to the court of Denmark, and afterwards to Mr. 


Vernon, envoy to the ſame court, 1 whom he was diſ- 
r. 


miſſed, for his ill conduct (1). 


(1) The committee of the 
lords, appointed to examine 
him, oblerve, that the effect 
of the papers referred to them 
was as follows : 


I. A copy of Gregg's letter, 
which was intercepted, dated 
the 28th of November 1707, 
O. S. ſent to monſieur Cha- 
millard, incloſed in a packet 
from marſhal Tallard, directed 
to Mr. Robineau his ſteward at 
Paris. 

In this Gregg ſends to mon- 
ſieur Chamillard a copy of the 
queen's letter, written with her 
own hand to the emperor. 

In the ſame letter Gregg takes 
notice of two letters — by 
him to monſieur Chamillard, 
the one dated the 24th, and 
the other the 28th of October 
laſt, which he underſtood Ro- 
bineau had put into his hands. 

That perceiving by Robi- 
neau's letter to his maſter, that 


monſieur Chamijllard deſired 


Harley had made 


uſe 


the marſhal's ſentiments of 
Gregg. Gregg had himſelf 
written to him. 

In expectation of his anſwer 
Gregg flattered himſelf, that 
the paper, then ſent, was of 
that importance, that there 
could be no longer doubt of 
the devotedneſs of a Scotiſh- 
man for France; not to ſpeak 
of his zeal for the ſervice of his 
prince, who had found refuge 
there. 

That the lines, under which 
he had drawn a ſtroke, were 
the thoughts of the lord-trea- 
ſurer, which he had added with 
his own hand to the firſt draught 
of the letter. 

The ſame letter contained 
ſome other news. 


II. There was a copy of a 


letter, dated the 25th of No- 
vember, O. S. in the ſame 
acket, ſubſcribed William 
you „in which notice is taken 
of = Robineau writes to 
monſieur Tallard AY 
& im; 
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ie of him to get intelligence in Scotland in 1705, and came 1707. 
—. 


limz and that he himſelf had 
written to the marſhal, and de- 
fired Robineau to deliver the 
incloſed according to the ad- 
treſs, as being of great conſe- 
quence. 

III. The copy of a letter 
from marſhal Tallard to Ro- 
bineau, dated the 1oth of 
September, N. S. in which 
nonſieur Tallard ſays, that as 
to the letters, of which Ro- 
dineau made mention in his of 
the 25th and 28th of Novem- 
ber, that he had delivered them 
according to the addreſs. Mon- 
feur Tallard knew nothing of 


of their contents, but by the ſame 
elf poſt, which brought his letters. 
That he was obliged for the 

er offers, but could make no uſe 
at of them while he was a pri- 
of ſoner. When the peace was 
re made, he would give proof of 
of his acknowledgment to him, 
h- who made the offers, and would 
ik endeavour to engage the per- 
lis ſon, to whom the letters were 
ge addreſſed, to do the ſame. In 
the interim Robineau was to 

ch tell the perſon, to whom he de- 
re livered the letters, for whom 
a the marſhal had the utmoſt con- 
th ſideration, that he was much 
it obliged to him for deſiring to 
know his thoughts, before he 

would determine what to do: 


That the offers made did not 
a fuit with the preſent times, at 
leaſt as to him, &c. 

IV. An original letter, of 
the 2d of December, 1707, to 
n Mr. Robineau from Gregg, to 
felicitate him for beirg deliver- 
ed from an importunate man, 


4 s would appear by marſhal 


p truſt him with the peruſal and ſealing up of the letters, 


which 


Tallard's letters, unleſs his laſt 
to monſieur Chamillard had not 
made him to determine other- 
wiſe. | 

V. A copy of another letter 
of Gr to monſieur Cha- 
millard, dated the 23d of De- 
cember, O. S. which was alſo 
taken in marſhal Tallard's 
packet, in which he pretends 
to give monſteur Chamillard 
an account of what paſſed 
in 2 with the queen's 
anſwer to the addreſs of the 
two houſes, and his excufe for 
not ſending the addreſs itſelf. 

VI. A letter of Robineau to 
monſieur Tallard, the 26th of 
December, N. S. from Paris 
(tranſcribed by Gregg in his 
own hand) in which he ſays, he 
was going to Verſailles to de- 
liver the anſwer, with which 
he was charged; that he re- 
ceived every- poſt letters from 
the ſame perſon, and that he 
took care to deliver them ac- 
cording to the addreſs, 

VII. Another of the zoth 
of December 1707, N. S. that 
he had been to deliver, as mon- 
ſieur Tallard had charged him, 
the anſwer to which was defired 
of Mr. Tallard. 


VIII. Another letter in 
Gregg's hand, dated the zoth 
of December 1707, found in 


Gregg's cloſet, written to mon- 
fieur Chamillard, giving an ac- 
count of the intention to ſend 
Mr. Palmer to Savoy, and to 
take ſeveral other German 
courts in his way. 

IX. A confeſſion of Gregg 
delivered to the lords of the 
committee, and figned by him. 
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1507. which the French priſoners, here in England, ſent over tt 
— France, oY that means he got into the method of ſending 
Gon intelligence. He, when ſeized on, either upon remorſe, or the 
—— hopes of pardon, confeſſed all, and ſigned his confeſſion, upon 
and which he was tried at the ſefpons in the Old-Bailey, where 
Jan. 19. in indictment of high-treaſon was read againſt him, import- ; zh 
ing., That he had ſent letters to monſieur Chamillard, 


« one of the French king's prime miniſters, particularly eri 

< one, dated the 28th of November laſt; and others, tai 

« wherein were incloſed the proceedings of both houſes off © 

«« parliament, in relation to the augmentation of our forces; . 

« 4 copy of a letter from the queen to the emperor ; pri-. 4 

cc vate buſineſs ſent the duke of Savoy, &c.“ To which! * 
indictment, Gregg having pleaded er "oh the lord chief- . n:; 

Juſtice Holt, and moſt of the judges being preſent, the re- ba 

corder pronounced ſentence of death againſt him, as in pr 

 _ Cafes of high-treaſon. „ eo 
Valiere At the ſame time John Bara and Alexander Valiere (alias. th: 
and others John Clarke) were alſo committed to Newgate for correſpond- . *? 
1 pre” 3, ing with the enemy; and Mr. Claude Baud, a native 0 * 


Piedmont, and ſecretary to count Briangon, envoy extraordi- 
nary from the duke of Savoy, was apprehended, at the re- . . 
queſt of that miniſter, by warrant from the earl of Sunder- {MI if 
land, for traiterous practices againſt her majeſty and govern- WI an 
ment; but the ſame night, as the two meſſengers, who had WM * fer 
him in cuftody, were carrying him to Newgate, he made . to 
his eſcape from them. But being followed by the queen's WI 2! 

amation, wherein a reward of two hundred pounds was . fe. 


promiſed for diſcovering and ſecuring him, he was, within . 
two hours after, _— by a French taylor, in whoſe . . 
houſe he had taken ſanctuary, and put under the cuſtody of WM: of 


' a meſſenger. Valiere and Bara, who had been both em- to 
m_ by Mr. Harley as his ſpies, to go often over to Calais, WI bu 
er pretence of bringing him intelligence, were informed hit 
againſt as ſpies employed by France to get intelligence from . be 
England. They carried over many letters to Calais and . ® 
Boulogne; and, as was believed, gave ſuch information WI, ** 
of our trade and convoys, that, by their means, the na-. 
tion ſuſtained ſuch great loſſes at ſea, They were often WW x 
complained of upon ſuſpicion, but were always protected by the 
0 


Mr. Harley; yet the preſumptions againſt them were pen} 
violent, that they were at laſt ſeized on, and brought up ud 
| priſoners. | te e 
| 8 due. 
| | AW” 
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) They went to Newgate 
to him for that purpoſe, on the 
12th of February 1507-8, and 
xquainted him, That as the 
crime, of which he ſtood at- 
' tainted, was of the moſt hain- 
ous nature, ſo there were ſome 
' circumſtances fo extraordina- 
' ry, Which attended his caſe, 
that the houſe of lords thought 
it might be of ſervice to 
' majeſty and the kingdom, to 
have all the beginning and 
« progreſs of his treaſonable 
' correſpondencefully laid open: 
, er majeſty, upon the 
application of that houſe, had 
qe 6 all former examina- 
tions concernin 
' him to be lad re — 
They told him er, that 
' if he, by a true, ingenuous, 


and full confeffion, would de- 
ſerve it, he might have ground 


' to hope, the houſe of lords 
' might intercede in his behalf 
' for mercy from her majeſty, 
which otherwiſe he had no 
' reaſon to look for. He was 
alſo told, that, being a man 
' of underſtanding, he was not 
to expect to be aſked queſtions, 
* but was to give an account of 
' himſelf, when, and how he 
* became firſt employed; when, 
and by what inſtigation he 
was drawn in to correſpond 
with the queen's enemies; 
' and how far it proceeded,” 
He ſaid, That one Mr. Gregg. 
tie late king's reſident at Co- 
penhagen, was his kinſman, 
and ſent for him thither ; and 
te continued with him about 
tree years till his death, which 
tappened about two months 
the late king died, 
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A committee of ſeven lords were appointed to examine 1707. 
Mr. Gregg, but could not find out much by him (a). Flo 2 


n exa- 
minatioa 


That Mr. Vernon was ſent into the 


envoy to Denmark, and took 
him, whom he found there, 
into his ſervice, in which he 
continued about two years and 
an half, and then he was diſ- 
ch from his ſervice by 
Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Vernon coming for Eng- 
land about his private affairs, 
while Gregg was in his ſervice, 
and ſtaying here ſome time, in 
that interval Gr received 
ſome letters from Mr. ſecretary 
Harley, which | ap him occa- 
=_ ** to apply to _ 
Ihe 0 1704 
Gregg came to England, and 
ſoon made application to Mr. 


COorre- 


ſpon- 


ſecretary Harley for employ- 
recommend 


ment, but was not 
ed to him by any body. 
The zd of January he ſaw 
him firſt at his office, where he 
The ach of Februa 

e 5th of February 1704-5, 
Mr. 2 the ſecretary's =: 
clerk, came to him, and told 


him, the ſecretary would ſ 
with him. He — 
the ſecretary the ſame day, 
who aſked him, If he wo 
be willing to be employed in 
his own country? Gregg ſaid, 
He was willing to be ſent upon 
any good errand, Mr. ſecre- 

told him, It was to give 
an account of the proceedin 
of the enſuin arliament, 
which was to eld under 
the duke of Argyle. 

The 6th of February he 
went to the office, and Mr, 
ſecretary told him he ſhould be 
diſpatched in a few days. 


o make ſome trial of him 


as he ſuppoſed) Mr. ſecr 
( PP® — 
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had but newly begun his deſigns of 
had no aſſociates with him in it. He told them, that all 


aſked him, If he could give an 


account of the court of Den- 


mark? Gregg ſaid, He was 
willing to do it as well as he 
could; and, accordingly, in 
ſome time drew up a ſtate of 
that court, and it was not diſ- 


pm 
e attended daily, and, on 
the 2oth of April, Mr. ſecre- 


tary Hatley gave him a note 


of twenty pounds, to be paid 
by his ſteward in Scotland-yard, 


On the 23d of May 1705, N 


he was ordered to go for Scot- 
land, and about a week after 
fer forwards on his journey, 


When he was diſpatched, a 


note of thirty pounds was given 
to him. | 

Mr. ſecretary always amuſed 
him with telling him, he ſhould 
have inſtructions for his direc- 
tions in Scotland; but, at laſt, 
ordered him to draw up ſome 
queries himſelf about the ſtate 
of affairs in Scotland; which 
be did, and they were approved. 

Some of the queries were, 
What were the deſigns of the 
ſeveral parties? What corre- 
ſpondence between the High- 
lands and St. Germains ? How 
affected to the houſe of Hano- 
ver, c. He was alſo ordered 
to form a cypher of letters, 
whereby to deſign the great men 

ere. 

The zd of June 1705, he 
arrived at Edinburgh, and wrote 
to Mr. ſecretary the Thurſday 
following, being ordered to di- 


rect all his letters to Thomas 
he could not live on it. 


Bateman in Scotland-yard. 


Mr. ſecretary promiſed the 


receipt of his letters ſhould be 


ing ſecrets; and 
the 
acknowledged ; and he preſſed 


often for it, to know they came 


to hand, fearing his letters were 
intercepted, becauſe he was 
ſuſpected as a ſpy in that coun- 


try. But, though he wrote' 


thrice a week, he never heard 
one word from Mr. ſecretary, 


or by his order, during his whole 


ſtay in that country. 

Being aſked by the lords, If 
he was recommended to any 
body in Scotland? he anſwered, 
The 15th of October he ar- 
rived at London, and the next 
day waited on Mr. ſecretary, 
who thanked him for his letters, 
and told him, he had named 
him to the queen, upon occa- 


ſion of a paper he had ſent; 
but Mr. Gregg ſaid, he be- 
lieved the queen had never 


heard of his name, till this laſt 
unhappy accident. 

On the 29th of October, Mr. 
ſecretary ordered him twenty- 
five pounds. He attended daily, 
and prefied much to be ſent 
abroad, particularly to go with 
Mr. Methuen, when he was 


ſent to Savoy, but it was de- 


elined. 
On New-year's day Mr. 
ſecretary dropped a word, which 


ſtartled him much: he told him, 
he would fix him; which Gregg 
underſtood was bringing him 
into his office. 


Upon this he preſented a pe- 


tition, that he 2 not be in 


the office, becauſe the ſalary 
was ſmall ; and, being in debt, 


He attended every day. The 


ſecretary inquired of him _ 
8 e 
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de papers of ſtate lay fo careleſsly about the office, that 1705-8. 
every one belonging to it, even the door-keeper, might! 


ie knew of languages. He ſaid, 


he knew ſome French and Ger- 


nan, but knew Latin better 


than either, 

The 16th of April 1706, he 
yas admitted into the office, 
ind a note was given upon Mr. 
ones, as for one of the clerks ; 
nd Mr. ſecretary told hini, It 
Fas — to keep his hand in 
iſe, and that he would provide 
better for him. * 

The 16th of May, in 
letter ſent to Mr. . 
that he was to conſider of ſome- 
body fit to beleft behind, Gregg 
hought it to be intended in his 
avour, and wrote to Mr. Ver- 
wn on that occaſion, defiring 
vis countenance, 

But the 28th of May, Mr. 
ecretary writing word to Mr. 
Yernon, that he had leave to 
tome at his own time, but 
nuſt leave ſomebody behind; 
ud this being wrote before any 
aſwer could come from thence, 
bregg ſaw nothing was meant 
or him in the former letter. 

Gregg made offers of ſervice 
n Mr. Pulteney, when he was 
o go, but he ſaid he was pro- 
nded. 

Then he told Mr. ſecretary, 
is mind was deprefied by his 
lebts, and deſired to be thrown 
abroad, and to with Sir 
Philip Meadows; but that was 
tuſed, and Strahan was ſent. 

Then Mr. ſecretary aſked, 
What would make him eaſy? 
ad he gave in a liſt of his 
tebts, amounting to about 
wirty.five pounds. 

Since that Mr. ſecretary. has 
dered him at ſeveral times a- 

Vol. XVI. 


have 


bout twenty or five and twenty 

unds in the whole; the laſt 
um was feven pounds in Octo- 
ber laſt, part of a bill of four- 
teen pounds, for which debt he 
was preſſed at that time. 

Being aſked by the lords, If 
his debts only made him fo de- 
firous to be gone? He ſaid, at 
that rate the bufineſs was ma- 
naged in the office, it was a 
perfect drudgery. 

Their buſineſs ſeldom began 
till about eleven or twelve at 
night. and they ſtaid till two 
or three, or later, though ſome- 
times not above two letters to 
diſpatch; and he thought him- 
ſelf happieſt, who could get 
away ſoonelt. 

The method was, firſt, the 
letters were taken in ſnort hand; 
afterwards were wrote fair; 
then ſent to Mr. ſecretary's 
houſe to be ſigned, and after 
returned to the office to be en- 
tered; ſo that they were obli- 
ged ſometimes to ſtay till four 
o'clock in the morning. | 

He ſaid, That in April laſt, 
when Hill the meſſenger was 
ſent to Turin, the packet was 
leſt to him, 3 the youngeſt 


clerk, to be made up, and de- 


hvered to the meſſonger. 

In that packet there was a 
letter to Sir ſonn Norris, and an- 
other to Mr. Chetwynd. Moſt 


of the laſt. letter was in cypher. 


Greggent-:r-d both thofe letters. 
There was allo another letter to 
Sir Cloudeily Shovel, and let- 
ters from the lord-treaſurer, 
He put them all uo in the 
packet, and after gave them 
to Hill. 
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Being aſked; If he knew by 
the letters what the deſign was! 
Gregg ſaid, be underſtood Tou- 
lon was to be beſieged. He 
could not read the whole; but 
knew enough to find out that. 
He ſaid it was wrote in the 
cypher of the office by Mr. 
Harley, the earl of Sunderland 
being fick at that time. 

The queen's letters de Cachet 
are made up before they are 
brought to the office ; but the 
clerks are truſted to make up 
other letters. 

'The lords committees requi- 
red him to give the whole rela- 
tion of his correſpondence, when 
it began; and how long it had 
been carried on. 

Gregg ſaid, the firſt motive 
of his writing to France, was 
in order to get money, by ob- 
raining a paſs, and that his firſt 
letter was the 24:h of October 
laſt. 

From his firſt entering into 
the office, he bad always a 
great hand in peruſing the 
French priſoners letters. That 
convenient opportunity, and his 
poveriy, gave him the tempta- 
tion. 

The French priſoners letters 
came under a general cover, 
directed to Mr. Lewis. Mar- 
Mal Tallard's letters are under 
a flying ſeal; the reſt of them 
came always ſealed, but are 
opened at the office. 

Generally Mr. Lewis threw 
them down on the table, and 
leſt the peruſing them to the 
clerks, to Mr. Mann and Gregg; 
and, ſince Mr. Mann left the 
ofice, they have been truſted 
wholly to Gregg. 


1707-8. have read them all. Mr. Harley's cuſtom was to come to 
= nie office late on poſt-nights; and after he had given his 


orders, 


It Gregg obſerved any thing, 
that he thought material, he 
made an extract of it, and 
ſhewed it to the ſecretary or 
under-ſecretary, He mentioned 
a particular extract he had made 
out of a letter of Mr. Chamil- 
lard to Mr, Tallard. 

Letters came from Notting- 
ham every polt ; ſometimes 
twenty letters came to them in 
a day from France. Theſe 
came always ſealed, From the 
time he came into the office, 
theſe letters were never peruſed, 
either by the ſecretary or under- 
ſecretary ; which he is ſure of, 
becauſe they were ſealed when 
he looked on them. He can- 
not for that reaſon ſay, but Mr. 
Lewis might ſometimes look 
into Mr. Tallard's letter, be- 
cauſe that had a flying ſeal ; 
but the reſt were left ſealed as 
they came by Mr. Lewis to the 
clerks peruſal. 

Gregg ſaid, he had a diſpute 
with Mr. Lewis upon the ac- 
count of thele letters, Gregg 
declaring, he thought it not to 
be a buſineſs fit for the under- 
clerks to be truſted with. 

Mr. ſecretary Harley wrote 
a letter, in anſwer to one from 
monſieur Pontchartrain, thank- 
ing him for his civility to one 
Middleton. 

In tranſcribing it, Gregg 
found it ſo i!l-turned, and the 
French bad, that he acquainted 
the ſecretary with it at eleven 
o'clock at night in October 
laſt. This letter was ſtopped ; 
but after Mr. Lewis ſent it away 
as it was wrote at firlt, 
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krders, and wrote his letters, he uſually went away, and 17v7-8. 
left all to be copied out, when he was gone. 


The rough draught of the 
queen's letter to the emperor, 
j it was ordered by the lord- 
reaſurer, was left in the public 
hook of the office, to be en- 
tered the ſame night it was to 
be ſent away. There Gregg 
aid he found it, and transſcribe 
it, and any other clerk of the 
ofice might have done it as 
well as he. 

All the books in the office 
le in a preſs; the key is al- 
ways in the door ; and not only 
the clerks, but the chamber- 
keepers may have acceſs. 

All letters, except thoſe wrote 
to the duke of CR 
ze entered in the books; but 
thoſe are only copied in looſe 
heets. Gregg ſaid he had co- 
died many of thoſe. 

The draught of the queen's 
letter to the emperor was pre- 
pared by Mr. Lewis; it was 
then written in the hand of Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Harley's domeſtic 
clerk; the addition was in the 
ord- treaſurer's own hand. Mr. 
Mann ſaw it as well as Gregg. 
Mann ſad to Gregg, That 
what was added by 2 lord- 
treaſurer, was much the bright- 
elt part of the letter. 

regg ſaid, he ſent all his 
letters to France under the cover 
t Mr. Robineau. He owned 
te ſent the copy of the queen's 
letter to Mr. Chamillard the 
lame night the queen's letter 
vas diſpatched to the emperor. 

G ſaid further, that the 
letter in the queen's own hand 
was given to Gregg by Mr. 
ecretary himſelf about one 
"clock at night, and he was 


means 


ſolely intruſted to put it up in 
Sir Philip Meadow's packet, 
after every body had left the 
office. | 

Robineau, in his letter to 
Mr. Gregg, took notice, that 


he had delivered his letters to 


monſieur Chamillard ; and that 
monſieur Chamillard ſent to 
„ — 
upon Gregg's propoſal. 

Upon this — wrote a 
letter to marſhal Tallard, of 
which he ſaid he had no copy, 
but pretended to repeat the 
words of the letter to the lords 
committees. | 

The lords committees told 
Gregg, it would be expected 
by the houſe, that he ſhould be 
very clear and particular, in 
declaring by what advice or 
encouragement he firſt began 
ſuch a correſpondence. He 
ſaid, by none at all: he was 
tempted to it by the devil, and 
the hopes of getting money. 

He ſaid, that, upon hearing 
a French periwig-maker was 
committed to Newgate for 
hi:h-treaſon, he had deſired to 
be adniitted again to the lords 
of the cabinet-council. But he 


would not own, that he knew 


the man, but ſaid, he had fince 
heard his name was Valiere or 
Clarke; he was told ſo by a 
8 who came to ſee 
im ſince his condemnation. 
He ſaid, he held no corre- 
ſpondence in England. but only 
in ſending the common letter 
of the office, with other printed 
news- papers, to ſome gentle- 
men. | 
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1707-8. means Mr, Gregg came to ſee every thing, in particul: 
hy the queen's letter to the emperor. he fad, he knew the 


| Gregg faid, he had been 
long acquainted with one Crook- 
ſhanks, who promiſed him, that 
if he would procure a French 
paſs, he ſhould have two hun- 
dred guineas ; and Gregg un- 
dertook to procure the pals. 

"The firſt time he wrote to 

Mr. Chamillard, was the 24th 
of October laſt. | 
Brown, a merchant, father- 
in-law to Croukſhanks, and one 
Bollinger, a merchant, were 
acquainted with this agreement 
about the paſs, and they dined 
together at n and 
Brown undertook for the mo- 
ney, if the paſs could be pro- 
cured. 

Gregg ſaid, he acquainted 
Bollinger of his having ſent a 
copy of the queen's 1 to 
monſieur Chamillard, at the 
Croſs-Keys Tavern in Covent- 
Garden, and ſhewed him ex- 
tracts of marſhal Tallard's and 
Robineau's letters. He ſaid 
alſo, that he read the extracts 
of their letters at another time 
in Engliſa to Brown. and Crook- 
ſhanks. 

The lords committees aſked 
him, T'o what end he told Bol- 
linger of what he had done, 


in {ending the quecn's letter to 


monſieur Chamillard? He only 
ſaid, It was downright mad- 
_ - 
The lords committees aſked 
kim, If any body came to him? 
He ſaid one Mr. Arbuthnot 
came to him and no body elſe; 
and his buſineſs was to bring 
him charity. 

The lords committees aſked 
Mr, Gregg, If he had no more 


deſi 
had 
deſign 11 
a , d 

to acquaint their lordſhips with oi © 
He Cid, no. And — told ©? 
by them, that it concerned him ee 
very much to conſider of it; Prot 
that the lords had obſerved be 2nd 
told them nothing but what he port 
knew they had means in their long 
hands to be fully informed of, cn t 
without his ſaying any thin mill 
and how hard it would be f op 
the houſe of lords to believe ut 
that he would venture upo . 

ſuch a correſpendence withou 

fome yp rt or encouragement | 
he perliſted in it, that he had ern 
no more to ſay. then 
As the lords committees were Have 
rifen up, and had called foi fel 
the keeper to take Mr. Gregg I 
away, he took a brown pape bent 
out of his pocket, which wa nut 
ſealed up, and took out of i 4d 
a paper, which he ſaid he had lim 
prepared againſt the queen de! 
birth- day, and deſired the lord 
to read it, It purported to bal ba 
a petition to the houſe of com pa 
mons. He pretended he knee 
not how to get it delivered tis 
beczuſe he concluded all A ! 
papers, ſent by him, would bal © by 
delivered to Mr. ſecretary Har T 
ley. then 
The lords, finding the papei i he 
to be addreſſed to the houſe off bſe 
commons, told him, It was no diſot 
proper for them to receive it Preh 
ard delivered it immediate ber. 
back to him. 1 
The lords committees, a bis 
they went away, told Gregg Wl with 
that if he would recolle& him brou 
ſelf, and ſet down in writing mitt: 
any thing that he thought mig conf 
be for his own ſervice, or o dg 
uſe to the queen and her goo u 


vernmen: 


Tritin 

migh 
or 0 
r go 
men: 


OF ENGLAND. 
deſign on Toulon in May, but did not diſcover it; for he 1507-8. 
had not entered on his ill practices till October. This wa. 


all he could ſay. By the examination of Valiere, Bara, 


and of many , others, who lived about 
ke them, a diſcovery was made of a conſtant in- 
hey were in with Calais, under ir. Harley's 
hey often went over with boats full of wool, 


employed 
tercourſe 
protection. 


over, and were 


ind brought back brandy, though both the import and ex- 
port were ſeverely prohibited. They and thoſe who be- 
longed to the boats carried over by them, were well treated 
on the French fide at the governor's houſe, or at the com- 
miſſary's; and were kept there till their letters could be ſent 
to Paris; and till returns could be brought back; and were 


il the while upon free-coſt, 


rernment, he might ſend it to 
them, and the 3 ſhould 
have directions to convey it 
lafely. 

The next morning Gregg 
ſont a letter to the lords com- 
mittees, which, as ſoon as they 
had peruſed, they returned to 
lim again by a gentleman with 
the following meſſage: 

* The lords of the committee 
have ordered me to retutn this 
paper to you, they being of 
' opinion, that it is not mate- 
tial to the examination, for 
* which they were ſent to you 
' by the houſe.” 

The lords committees think 
themſelves obliged to acquaint 
the houſe, that they did not 
obſerve Gregg to be under any 
diſorder or terror from the ap- 
prehenſion or ſenſe of his dan- 
ger. 

The indictment of Gregg for 
his treaſonable correſpondence 
with her majeſty's enemies was 
brought before the lords com- 
mittees ; which indictment he 
confeſſed upon his trial, and 
adgment was thereupon given 
zzunk him. 


The 


The lords committees da 
think it their duty to acquaint 
the houſe, that they 2 
been informed, by means 
the Keeper of Newgate, that 
one William Gregg had been 
formerly in Newgate, and in- 
dicted for counterfeiting the 
coin of the kingdom ; and that 
it was talked amongf the turn- 
keys in the priſon, that this was 
the ſame man, they ſent to 
ſearch the books in Newpate, 
and found there, that in May 
1697, William Gregg and Eli- 
zabeth Gregg were mdiQted for 
counterfeiting the coin. There- 
upon they ſent for Mr. Tanner, 
who has the cuſtody of thoſe 
records: he brought the in- 
dictment before them; and it 
appeared that Elizabeth Greg 
was found guilty and executed; 
but that William Gregg was 
acquitted ; and Thomas Hollo- 
way and Simon Newport were 
the witneſſes at the trial, who, 
as was ſaid, are both dead ſince 
that time. 

But one Thomas Kinſerley 
and James Biddle, declaring 
that they both knew that Gregg, 
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1707-8. The order that was conſtantly given them, was, that if 
wy an Engliſh or Dutch ſhi» came up to them, they ſhould 

k caſt their letters into the ſea ; but that they ſhould not do 
it, when French ſhips came up to them; ſo that they were 

looked upon by all on that coaſt as the ſpies. of France, 

They uſed to get what information they could, both of 
merchant-ſhips, and of the ſhips of war, that lay in the 
Downs ; and upon that they uſually went over; and it 
happened, that ſoon after ſome of the ſhips were taken, 
Theſe men were papiſts, and behaved * very inſo- 
lently, and boaſted much of their power and credit. Com- 
plaints had been often made of them, but they were always 
ee nor did it appear, that they ever brought any 
nformation of importance to Mr. Harley but once, when, 
accarding to what they ſwore, they told him, that monſieur 

Fourbin was gone from Dunkirk to lie in wait for the 

Ruſſia fleet; which proved to be true; for he bath went to 

watch for them, and took a great part of them. Yet, tho 

this was the ſingle piece of intelligence that they ever 

brought, Mr. Harley took fo little notice of it, that he 

gave no advertiſement to the admiralty concerning it. This 

particular excepted, they only brought over common news, 

and the Paris Gazettes. Theſe examinations laſted for 

ſome weeks; and, when they were ended, a full report 

: was made of them to the houſe of lords, who ordered the 
whole report, with all the examinations, to be Jaid before 
the queen in an addreſs, importing, That having been 
« informed, that William Gregg, a- clerk in the office of 
& the late ſecretary Mr. Harley, had been indicted for 
e high-treaſon, in holding correſpondence with her majeſty's 


© enemies, 


Mar. 22. 


who was then indifted, very 
well, and believed they ſhould 
know him again, if they ſaw 
him ; the lords committees ſent 
them ſeverally to ſee William 
Gregg now in * and 
they both of them did declare, 
that they believed and were 
confident, that the ſame per- 
ſon, now in Newgate, was the 
ſame William Gregg, who was 
then indifted, and whoſe ſup- 
poſed wife was then found 
guilty and burnt, and they did 
both of them voluntarily make 
cath to this eteR ; aud James 


Piddle ſwore, that, after the 
trial, the diſcourſe in the neigh- 
bourhood was, that Elizabeth 
Gregg took the whole matter 
upon herſelf at the trial. 

Their two affidavits are laid 
before your lordſhips. 

After one of theſe perſons 
had been to ſee Willliam Gregg, 
William Gregg wrote a letter, 
directed to the lords of the 
committee, in which he did 
very poſitively deny, that he 
was the perſon who had been 
tried for coining in May 1697. 


OF ENGLAN D. 


« indictment, and, by that means, had prevented the ex- 


oP « aminations, whereby the publick might have been truly 
ince, Ml © informed of the particular nature and circumſtances: of 
b of Ml © bis crime; they thought themſelves indiſpenſably obliged, 
the « in duty to her majeſty, and for the future ſafety of the 
d it WM kingdom, to do all in their power to find out the riſe and 
ken, WM © progreſs of this dangerous correſpondence. That, in 
nſo- order thereto, they addreſſed her majeſty for all papers 
om- relating to the charge againſt William Gregg; and her 


« majeſty having been pleaſed to give orders, that the pa- 


an 
= 4 © to a Committee, and directed them to examine Gregg, 
leur « and to report the examination to the houſe ; as alſo what 


the « they obſerved upon the papers, together with ſuch other 
t to MW © matters, as they ſhould think proper, upon their inquiry 
« into the affair: and the report having been made, and 
taken into conſideration by the houſe, they humbly con- 


his before her majeſty. That being alſo informed, that one 
„ Alexander Valiere, otherwiſe called John Clarke, was 


ws 
for in cuſtody for holding correſpondence with her majeſty's 
ort enemies, they thought themſelves, in like manner, obli- 


the « ved to direct the committee to examine Valiere, and to 
« inquire into the particulars and circumſtances of his of- 
e fence: that, this being accordingly performed by the 
of W committee, it was reported to them; but the report con- 
« fiſting of very many examinations, they thought it would 
4 be of uſe to appoint a committee ta digeſt and put the 
es, fame into ſome method, to the intent they might be able 

eto form a clearer and more diſtinct judgment of the whole 
he affair; and, that report being made and approved by the 


h- « houſe, they conceived it would be of importance to her 
th * majeſty's — for them to preſent the ſame to her 
er e majeſty ; and, for her majeſty's more intire ſatisfaction, 
0 they begged leave to annex all the examinations at large 

„to this addreſs, That, having entered into a ſerious 


“ conſideration of the ſeveral reports, they had unanimouſly 
% come to the following reſolutions. 1. That the crime, 
« of which William Gregg ſtood attainted, was of ſo hain- 
& ous a nature, and attended with ſuch extraordinary cir- 
« cumſtances, that it might prove of very pernicious con- 
% ſequence, if he ſhould not be made an example, 2, 


F And that it plainly appeared to them, as well by what 
K k4 Alexander 


u enemies, and betraying to them ſecrets of the higheſt 1907-8. 
s importance ; and that upon his trial he had confeſſed te 


« pers ſhould be laid before them, they referred thoſe papers 


he « ceived it to be very highly for her ſervice to lay the ſame - 
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Alexander Valiere and John Bara, had informed againſt 
each other, as by the many examinations taken concern- 
ing them, that they were both in the French intereſſ, 
and unfit to be truſted or employed by he” perſons in her 
majeſty's ſervice: and that the public manner 
of the correſpondeace managed them with the go- 
vernors and commiſſaries of Calais and Boulogne, could 
tend only to carry on an intelligence to the advantage of 


her majeſty's enemies; and that it was high probable, 


that thereby the ſtations of our cruiſers, the ſtrength of 
our convoys, and the times of failing of our merchant. 
ſnips, had been betrayed ' to the French.“ Their lord- 


ſhips added, That it was her majeſty's glory, and the 
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happineſs of Europe, that ſhe was at the head of one of 
the greateſt confederacies that ever was known in hiſtory 
and it was the common concern of the whole alliance, 
that her counſels ſhould be kept with the ſtricteſt ſe- 
creſy: but that, in the papers now laid before her, her 
majeity would be pleaſed to obſerve, that ſome of her 
reſolutions of the greateſt moment, and that required the 
utmoſt ſecreſy, had been ſent to her enemies by the fame 
poſt they were diſpatched to the allies. That all the 
papers in Mr. ſecretary Harley's office, had, for a conſi- 
derable time, been expoſed to the view even of the 
n::aaelt clerks in that office; and. that the peruſal of all 
the letters to and from the French priſoners, was chiefly 
truſted to Gregg, a perſon of a very ſuſpicious character, 
and known to be extremely indigent. That it was not 
eaſ: y to be known, what ill conſequences might have 
atie:ded ſuch negligence, But their lordſhips depended 
upon it, that th-ie matters being thus plainly laid open 
to her me Hy, they ſhould be well ſecured againſt any 
dangers of this nature for the future. That they were 
furcher in duty bound to beſcech her majeſty, that all 
poſſible methods might be uſed to put a ſtop to that dan- 
gerous and (which might ſoon prove) fatal intercourſe 
between her majeity's ſubjects and France, which had 
2 great an encauragement by the coun- 

tenance and protection given to Valiere and Bara; ſince, 
unleſs that were effectually done, her majeſty's enemies 
would continue to have what intelligence they pleaſed; 
her majeſty's men of war and merchant ſhips would be 
in danger of being betrayed to the French; and that 
moſt deſtructive trade of ſending wool to France, which 
had been with much charge and trouble interrupted ; and 
te in 
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« in good meaſure ſuppreſſed, would be revived to a 


« degree than ever. 
To this addreſs the queen 


« ſhe was forry, that any, who had been employed by thoſe 
in her ſervice, ſhould have proved falfe to their truſt, and 
« injurious to the public. That the doubted not, the ex- 


« amples, laid before her by 
« ſufhcient warning to keep all matters of importance as 
might be, and to employ fuch only, as there 
grounds to believe would be faithful.” 
After the preſenting of this addreſs, Gregg was reſpited Gregg is 
about a month longer, but, ſtill refuſing to make any far- executed. 


« ſecret as 
« ſhould be good 


their lordſhips, would be a 


ther diſcoveries, he was executed at Tyburn on the 28th 


of April, 1708, He left a 


(1) It was in theſe terms: 

* The crime, 1 am now juſtly 
to ſuffer for, having made a 
great noiſe in the world, a pa- 
6 - of more than ordinary 
length will be ed from 
@ — —_— who therefore 
* takes this laſt opportunity to 
« profeſs his utter — 
* and fincere repentance of all 
* his fins againſt God, and of all 
© the hainous crimes committed 
* againſt the queen, whoſe for- 
* giveneſs I moſt heartily im- 
* plore, as I ſhall heartily pray 
* tor her majeſty's long life and 
* happy reign over her united 
people, and ſucceſs againſt 
© her enemies, with m in 
breath. e 

* This is all the ſatis faction I 
ean poſſibly make injured ma- 
jeſty. I declare, in the next 
* place, the reparation I would 
* make, were it in my power, 
to thoſe of. her majeſty's ſub- 
6 _ I have wronged in any 
* kind, and: ticularly the 
* right hon. R — Eſq; 
* whoſe pardon I heartily beg 
for baſely betraying my truſt; 
* which declaration, though, 


paper with the ſheriff (1), 
wherein 


of itſelf ſufficient to clear the 
* ſaid tleman ; yet, for the 
© ſake of thoſe, whom it was 
* my misfortune not to be able 
* to ſatisfy in my life-time, I 
do ſacredly ſt, that, as [ 


* ſhall anſwer it before the judg- 


* ment-ſeat of Chriſt, the gen- 
tleman aforeſaid was not privy 
to my —_— to France di- 
* rely nor indirectly; neither 
© I, his unworthy clerk, any 
* ways acceſlary to the miſcar- 
riage before Toulon, nor the 
loſſes by ſea; all which hap- 
a = before the firſt of my 
letters, which was writ the 
* 24th of October 1707. As 
* for my creditors, as I am in 
* no condition to ſatisfy them 
< fo 1 eameſty beg. they would 
forgive me; and I pray God 
to make up their | 
«* fold. 158 
« For L 0 

frgie all — and die in 
perfect charity with them, not 
vithout humble hopes of find- 
ing forgiveneſs, through the 
* merits of jeſus Chriſt, with 
* God, who in mercy touched 
* my couſcience ſo powerfully 

from 

4 


ſeven- 
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wherein he entirely cleared Mr. Harlgy ; _ ſome ſuf. 
that paper, 
and aſcribed the compoſedneſs, which appeared in Gregg's 
countenance, till he came to the place of execution, to a 
firm expectation, which he was made to entertain, of a te- 
prieve; and others gave out, that he complained, That there 
was no truſt in man; while, on the other hand, the ſeven 
Jords of the committee, appointed to examine him, were 
afterwards reproached with having endeavoured to ſuborn 
Gregg, and engage him, by a promiſe of pardon, to accuſe 
Mr. Harley (1). 
During theſe proceedings, an enquiry into the affairs of 
Spain was begun in both hauſes, The carl of N 


from the beginning, as ſo pre- experience, am a melancholy 


vent my proſtituting the ſame * inltance. But, at the ſame 
to ſave my life; for which time, I appeal to the great 
inſtance of his love, to be pre- God, before whom I am go- 
ferred before life itſelf, I bleſs * ing to appear, that, notwith- 
and magnify his holy name * ſtanding all the pains taken to 
with unſpeakable joy and com- make me out an old offender, 
fort at my death, nothing near * by faſtening on me the crime 
ſo ignominious as would have * of counterfeiting the coin, this 
been ſuch a life. is the firſt fault, that ever 1 
After this occaſion, the duty * ventured upon; which was 


of a dying man leads me to 
rofeſs the religion, in which 
was brought up, and do 
now die, which 1s the pro- 
teſtant. The ſcandal given 
thereunto by my enormous 
practices cannot be better 
taken away, than by my pub- 
liſhing to the world my hearty 
ſorrow for thoſe ſenſual plea- 
ſures, which have proved my 
bane, Therefore let all, who 
ſhall read this poor paper, 
take warning by me to ſhun the * though I have met with the 
like youthful luſts; to which more juſt reward of ſuch ſe- 
whoever gives up himſelf, * cret ſervices intended by 
cannot tell how far they may, William Gregg.” 
when indulged, carry him, (1) Dr. Swift, in his Examin- 
even to the committing ſuch ers, has ſeveral paſſages to this 
crimes, as he thought himſelf purpoſe. 
incapable of ſome time a day, In No. XXXII. for March 
* of which truth I, to my woful 15, 1710-11, he writes thus: 
| 3 


not out of any zeal for the 
pretender, whom I not only 
diſown at my death, but ſo- 
lemnly declare, that, in all 
my life, I never thought be 
had a right to theſe realms, 
how fooliſhly ſoever 1 may 
have rendered myſelf obno- 
xious in this particular; but 
the only motive of my mad 
undertaking was money (of 
which I never received any) 
on account of the ſhip-pals, 
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had received ſuch poſitive orders for recalling him, that, 1707-8, 
though he delayed as N he could, yet at laſt he came 
home in Auguſt, 1707 ; but the queen, before ſhe would 
admit him into hex preſence, required of him an account of 
ſome particulars in his conduct, in military matters, in his 
negotiations, and in the diſpoſal of the money remitted to 
8⁰ 
him ; to which he made ſuch general anſwers, as gave little 
ſatisfaction; but ſeemed to reſerve the matter to a parlia- 
mentary examination, which was now entered upon by both 
houſes, All the taries magnified his conduct, and ſtudied 
to detract from the earl of Galway; but it was thought, 
that the miniſtry were under ſome reſtraints with relation to 
ugh the earl, though he did not ſpare them ; which gave occa- 
had BY fion to many to ſay, they were afraid of him, and durſt not 
provoke him. The Whigs, on the other hand, made ſe- 
oly vere remarks on his conduct, The complaints which king 
me Charles of Spain made of him, were read; upon which 
cat Wl be brought ſuch a number of papers, and ſo many witneſſes 
-4 to the bar, to juſtify his conduct, that after ten or twelve 
days, ſpent wholly in reading papers, and in hearing wit- 
er, neſſes, bath houſes grew equally weary of the matter; ſo 
me that, without coming to any concluſion, or to any vote, 
his they let all, that related to him, fall. But that gave them 
1 a handle to confider the preſent ſtate of affairs in Spain; in 
Vas which it was found, that of the twenty-nine thouſand three 
* hundred and ninety- five Engliſh forces, provided by parlia- 
* ment, for the ſervice of Spain and Portugal, in the one 
al 1707, there were but eight thouſand fix hundred and ſixty 
ha men in Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of 


18, Almanza 
ay | 

0- * And here it may be worth ob- * once, both that and his repu- 
ut * ſerving, how unanimous a tation. The malice of both 
id * concurrence there is between * againſt this gentleman ſeems 
of * ſome perſons, once _ in * to have riſen from the ſame 
y) * power, and a French papiſt * cauſe, his diſcovering deſigns 
„ * [Gpiſcard] both agreeing in * againſt the government. It 


e * the great end of taking away was Mr. Harley, who detect- 
7 Mr. Harley's life, tho" differ- ed the treaſonable corre. 

| ing in their methods; the firſt * ſpondence of Gregg, and ſe- 
9 * prageeding by ſubornation, © cured him betimes, when a 
- the other by violence; where- certain great man, who ſhall 


5 in Guiſcard ſeems to have the be nameleſs, had, out of the 
advantage, as aiming no fur- depth of his politics, ſent him 
i ther than his life, while the © a caution to make his eſcape, 
' others deſigned to deſtroy, at * which would certainly have 


fixed 


* 
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170%-B. Almanza (1), and that not above half the Officets, who be- 
6 longed to thofe bodies, ſerved there. This gave the houſe 
of commons a high diſtaſte ; and it was hoped by the tories, 

that they ſhould have carried the houſe to fevert votes and 


* fixed the appenrance of guilt 
upon Mr. Hartey ; bot, L ws 
„ that was prevented, they 
* would have inticed the con- 
s demned criminal with the pro- 
* miſe of a pardon, to write and 
© ſign an accuſation againſt 
© the ſecretary. But to uſe 
© Gregg's own expreſſion, his 
death was nothing near fo ig- 
* nvminious, as would ha 


warm 


© Been forch a life, that mus 
© have been ſaved by pro! 
ing his conſcience.” Dr Swift 
repeats the ſame charge in the 
Examiner, No. XXXI:I. and 
was anſwered in the Medley, 
No. XXVI. and in a pamphlet, 
printed in 1711 in 8vo, intitled, 
A letter to the ſeven lords of 
the committee appointed to ex. 


amine Gregg. 


(1) By the earl of Galway's liſt of the forces in Spain, there 
were preſent at the battle of Almanza —— 8910 


In quarters and garriſon 
Priſoners 


| Officers and ſervants of fix regiments reduced a zus 


little befote the battle 


3702 
1850 


— 


In all 15651 


The eat! of Galway's reaſons why the reſt were abſent, 
The eſtimate granted for Spain and Portugal g 
for the ſervice of the year 1707, amounts to 29393 
To make up which number, there were in 
Spain, at the time of the battle of Alman- 
Za, according to the return made by the 
earl of Galway to the houſe of commons, > 13759 
beſides a battalion of guards, three of ma- 
rines, a detachment of Carpenter's.. and | 
Eſſex's dragoons —— 


To which is to be added, the two regiments 


of foot of Colonel Hill's and Sir Charles 
Hotham's, twice demanded for in the ſaid & 
eſtimate, and therefore muſt be once de- 
dufted making — — 

The earl of Barrimore's Er which had 
been reduced by the earl of Peterborough, 
and was, at the time of the battle of Al- 
manza, raifing in England — 1 

The ſervants of the officets belonging to = 


ſeveral regiments actually in Spain, and 
not reduced at the tinie of the battle of 
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warm addreſſes on that head; which was much laboured by 1707-8. | 
them, in order to load the miniſtry. In this Mr. Harley wy | 
and his party were very cold and paſſive; and it was gene- | 
rally believed, that the matter was privately ſet on by them. i 
The commons, on the 5th of Feb. addreſſed the queen, defiring 42 


that ſhe would order an account to be laid before them, bow 
nas Wl it came to paſs, that there were no more Engliſh forces in 

Tu Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of Almanza, and 

that ſhe would uſe her utmoſt endeavours that the war in 

Spain might be vigaroufly and effectually proſecuted, To 

this addreſs the queen ſent an anſwer, by which it appeared, Feb. 18; 
that, though by death and deſertion the number of the 


The widows men for all the regirpanty.they 1 151 
in Spain, as allowed by act of parljament | | 
The earl of Galway having avcaiy taken] 6 
credit in his account, for the officers and }, , 5 
ſervants belonging to the regiments of | 
Farrington, Hamilton, Mohun, Brudenell, | 
Allen, and Toby Caulfield, that were redu- 
ced ſome time before the battle of Alman- 3741 
za, but ſtill in Spain, there remains, ta be | 
charged, in this account, the private men | 
only of thoſe regiments, whole pay. was 
ſtopped, and applied to their levying again 
in Englapd that very year —— =— _ 
The non-commiſſion officers, and private 
men of Bleſſet's regiment, which make a 
art of the twenty-nine thouſand, three N 
— and ninety-five, and are not 
charged in my lord Galway's account of 
effectives, becauſe they were reduced by 
my lord Rivers, and incorporated into 
+ Syburgh's — — * 


„2 


9 
9 4 


— — 


22692 


80 there only remains, out of to ſupply which defects, one 
the twenty nine thouſand, three battalion of guards, three of 
hundred, and ninety-five men, marines, and a detachment of 


provided for by parliament, fix 
thouſand, ſeven hundred and 
three, either officers or ſoldiers, 
to be accounted for by loſs in 
tranſportation, by death, de- 
fertzon, and by abſence on ac- 


he count of ſickneſs, or recruiting ; 


dragoons were ſent to Spain, 
and four regiments of foot toPor- 
tagal, which were not a part of 
the eſtabliſhment for Spain os 
Portugal, but were ua hy 
four thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ninety-two men. 
| Galway. 
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t507-8. troops in Spain was much diminiſhed, yet the whole nutte 
Gy ber provided, or at leaſt very near it, was ſent out of Eng- 


Feb. 27. 


land, Notwithſtanding this anſwer, the'commons renewed 
the addreſſes they had preſented before, about the forces 
maintained by the kings of Spain and Portugal, to which 
the queen gave the following anſwer : ** That, in relation 
ce to that part of the addreſs, which concerned the forces of 
& the king of Spain, her majeſty has ordered to be laid be- 
ce fore the houſe a liſt of the troops provided by the king of 
« Spain, for the ſervice of the year 1707: And, in re- 


* lation to the troops of Portugal, her majeſty had, ever 


er ſince the treaty with that crown, given directions to her 
et. miniſters there, to uſe all poſſible means, that his ma- 
« jeſty ſhould furniſh the whole number of, men agreed for 
. by the treaty : And ſhe hoped, that thoſe inſtances had, 
« in a great meaſure, had their defired effect.“ At the 
ſame time ſhe obſerved, ** That the methods of diſcipline 


 < there made it impoſſible to know the number of thoſe 


« troops with the ſame exactneſs, as is practiſed in other 
< parts, And conſidering with what chearfulneſs and ſuc- 


4 ceſs they marched through Spain to Madrid, and the loſ- 


< ſes they ſuſtained ; and being very well aſſured, that the 
« king of Portugal had lately raiſed, and was till raiſing a 
<«« conſiderable number of forces; her majeſty had not 
thought it adviſeable to make too nice an inquiry into 
« the ſtate of thoſe troops; eſpecially, ſince ſhe was 
very ſenſible how diligent the enemy was in making con- 
„ tinual applications, to break an alliance of fo great im- 
« portance to the common cauſe.” 

he next day the commons took into conſideration the 


queen's anſwer to their addreſs of the 5th of February, and 


the queſtion being put, That the deficiency of the Britiſh 
<< troops in Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of 
« Almanza, had been chiefly occaſioned by the want of 
« timely and effectual recruits being ſent thither ;” It paſſed 
in the negative; and, on the contrary, an addreſs was voted, 
and preſented to the queen by the whole houſe, return- 
« ing her the thanks of the houſe, for her taking meaſures 
<< to reſtore the affairs in Spain, and for providing foreign 
« troops for that ſervice.” To which the queen replied, 
That ſhe had always looked upon the war of Spain to be 
« of ſo great importance to us, that ſhe could never fail of 
& continuing her utmoſt application to ſupport it in the 
© moſt effeciual manner; and that the ſatisfaction they had 


« expreſſed, in their addreſs for het endeavours in thus JP? 
: ; ter; 
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t« ter, was extremely acceptable to her.” The ſervice in 1707-8: 
Spain was much decried, and there was good reaſon for it.]. 
Things there could not be furniſhed but at expenſive rates 

and the ſoldiers were generally ill uſed in their quarters, an 

were treated very unkindly, not by king Charles, but by thoſe 

about him, and by the bigotted Spaniards. 

The ſame day the addreſs about the forces in Spain was Proceed- 
preſented to the queen, there was a great debate in the grand ing in re- 
committee of the houſe of lords, occaſioned by a bill paſſed lation to 
by the commons, for rendering the union of the two king- 
doms more intire and compleat; whereby, in the firſt place, 
it was enacted, <* That, the firſt of May, 1708, there 
« ſhould be but one privy-council in the kingdom of Great- 
« Britain.” All the court was againſt this bill. Thoſe, 
who governed Scotland, defired to keep up their authority 
there, with the advantage they made by it; and they gave 
the miniſters of England great aſſurances, that by their in- 
fluence elections might be ſo managed, as to ſerve all the 
ends of the court ; but they faid, that, without due care, 
theſe might be carried fo, as to run all the contrary way. 
This was the ſecret motive; yet this could not be owned in 
a public aſſembly ; and therefore that, which was pretend- 
ed, was, that many great families in Scotland with the 
greateſt part of the Highlanders, were fo ill- affected, that, 
without a watchful eye, ever intent upon them, they could 
not be kept quiet. It lay at too great a diſtance from Lon- 
don, to be governed by orders ſent from thence. To this it 
was anſwered, that by the circuits of the juſticiary courts, 
and by juſtices of peace, that country might be well-go- 
. notwithſtanding its diſtance, as Wales and Corn- 
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y wal were. The bill had been carried in the houſe of com- 
y mons by a great majority, that there ſhould be only one 
f privy-council for the whole iſland. But, in the houſe of 
f lords, it met with a conſiderable oppoſition. The court 
4 ſtood alone; all the tories, and the much greater part of 
| the whigs, were for the bill. The court, ſeeing the-party 
; for the bill ſo ſtrong, were willing to compound the matter z 
and whereas, by the bill, the council of Scotland was not 
to fit after the firſt of May, the court moved to have it con- 


N tinued to the firſt of Oct. It was viſible, that this was propoſed 
2 Jony in order to the managing elections for the next parlia- 
f ment; for which reaſon the lords adhered to the day pre- 
> hxed in the bill. But a new debate aroſe about the power 
4 given by the bill to juſtices of peace, which ſeemed to be an 


incroachment on the juriſdiction of the lords regalities, 
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1707-8. of the hereditary ſheriffs and ſtewards, who had the right of C 
A trying criminals, in the firſt inſtance, for fourteen days time; cha 
yet. it was ordinary, in the caſes of great crimes and riots, Boy 
for the privy-council to take immediate cognizance of them, the 
without any regard to the fourteen days: So that by this Mr 
act the juſtices of peace were only impowered to do that, Bar, 
which the privy-council uſually did ; and, except the occa- mac 
ſion was ſo great, as to — a quick diſpatch, it was not duc 
to be doubted, but that the juſtices of peace would have favo 
great regard to all private rights. Vet, ſince this had the the 
a of breaking in — * rights, this was much laid 
1 on by thoſe, who hoped, by laying aſide theſe pow- Ml 'hat 
ers given to the juſtices of peace, to have gained the main Ml that 
point of keeping up a privy-councit in Scotland. For all the the | 
Scots 1 aid, that the country would be in great dan- mn 
ger, if there were not a ſupreme government ſtill kept u M. 
in it. But it ſeemed an abſurd thing, that there hodid be The 
a different adminiſtration, where there was but one legiſlature. ſerve 
While Scotland had an intire legiſlature within itſelf, the en! 
nation aſſembled in parliament could procure the correction ¶ cabi 
of errors in the adminiſtration; whereas now, that it was that 
not a tenth part of the legiſlative body, if it was ſtill to be lv 
kept under a different adminiſtration, that nation could not ¶ bot 
have ſtrength enough to procure a redreſs of its grievances dow 
in parliament; by which means they might come to be Bl "eV 
ſubdued and governed as a province. And the arbitrary I With 
way, in which the council of Scotland had proceeded ever Ml with 
ſince king James the Firſt's time, but more particularly IM But 
ſince the Reſtoration, was freſh in memory, and had been no they 
ſmall motive to induce the beſt men of that nation to pro- lan 
mote the union, that they might be delivered from the ty- 
ranny of the council; and their hopes would be ftill diſap- 
painted, if they were ſtill kept under that yoke. This point dom 
was. in conclution yielded, and the bill paſſed by a majority {Ml ber 
of fifty lords againſt forty-five, though to the great diſcon- then 
tent of the court. There was a new court of exchequer I ter 
created in Scotland, according to the frame of that court in 
England. Special acts were made for the elections and re- ber 
turns of the repreſentatives in both - houſes of parliament ; 
and ſuch was the diſpoſition of the Engliſh to oblige them, had | 
and the behaviour of the Scots was ſo difcreet, that every Ml N28 
thing, that was propoſed for the good of their country, was er. 
agreed to: Both whigs and tories vied with one another, "or 
who ſhould ſhew 10{t care and concern for the welfare of bons 
that. part of Great :itain, * 0 v. 
| On 
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On the 11th of February there happened an important 1707-8. 
change in the adminiſtration in England, for Mr. Henry LOTS 
Boyle, uncle to the earl of Burlington, and chancellor of Harley 
the Exchequer, was made ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of quit, and 
Mr. Harley. Probably the affair of Gregg, Valiete, and oyle is 
Bara, which in ſome meaſure affected Mr. Harley's credit, made . 


made him more earneſt to bring about a change in the con- 22 of 


duct of affairs, in which he relied on the credit of the new his rom; 
favourite, Mrs. Maſham; The duke of Marlborough, and gurnet. 
the lord-treaſurer, having diſcovered many of his practices, 
laid them before the queen, who would believe nothing, 
that was ſuggeſted to his prejudice. Her majeſty denied, 
that ſhe had given any authority for carrying meſſages to 
the tories ; but would not believe, that he or his friends had 
done it, nor would ſhe enter into any examination of his 
il-conduct, and was uneaſy, when ſhe heard it ſpoke of. 
Theſe lords wrote therefore to the queen, that they could 
ſerve her no longer, if he was continued in that poll ; and, 
on the Sunday Sllowiag, when they were ſummoned to a 
cabinet council, they both went to the queen and told her; 
that they muſt quit her ſervice, ſince they ſaw, ſhe was re- 
ſolved not to part with Mr. Harley. Her majeſty ſeemed 
not much concerned at lord Godolphin's offering to la 
down; and it was believed to be a part of Mr. Harley's 
new ſcheme to remove him; but ſhe was much touched 
with the duke of Marlborough's offering to quit, and ſtudied, 
with ſome foft expreſſions, to divert him from that reſolution : 
But he was firm, and did not yield to them. Upon this 
they both went away, to the wonder of the whole court. 
lmmediately after, the queen went to the cabinet council; 
and Mr. Harley opened ſome matters relating to foreign 
affairs. The whole board was very unealy; the duke of 
domerſet ſaid, That he did not ſee how they could deli- 
berate on ſuch matters, ſince the general was not with 
them. He repeated this with ſome vehemence; while all 
the reſt looked on ſo cold and ſullen, that the cabinet coun- 
eil was ſoon at an end; and the queen ſaw, that the reſt of 
her miniſters; and the chief officers, were reſolved to with- 
draw from her ſervice, if ſhe did ol recal the two, wbo 
had left it. It was laid, that ſhe would have put all to the 
hazard, if Mr. Harley himſelf had not apprehended his dan- 
ger, and reſolved tu lay down. The queen ſent the next day 
for the duke of Marlborough, and, after ſome expoſtula- 
tions, ſhe told him, that Mr. Harley ſhould immediately 
leave his poſt, which he did within two days. But the 
Vor, XVI. L. Jacen 
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| 1707-8. Jueen ſeemed to carry a deep reſentment of his and the lord 
| odolphin's behaviour on this occaſion; and, though they 
went on with her buſineſs, they found th 


had not her 


confidence, The ducheſs of Marlborough, tor ſome weeks, 
abſtained from going to court; but afterwards, that breach 
was made up in appearance, tho” it was little more than an 


appearance. Both | houſes of parliament expreſſed a 


eat 


concern at this rupture in the court, and apprehended the il 


effects, which it might have, 


The commons let the bill of 


ſupply lie on the table, though it was ordered for that day, 
Upon Mr. Harley's removal, Sir Simon Harcourt the at- 
torney general, Sir Thomas Manſell comptroller of the 

ouſhold, and Mr. St. John ſecretary at war, laid down 


Uke wiſe their poſts (1). 


(1) The ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, in the account of her 
conduct, p. 252, &c. ſpeaks of 


this affair in the following terms: 


The duke of Marlborough and 
lord Godolphin had often told 
the queen in the moſt reſpect- 
ful manner, that it was impoſſi- 
ble for them to do her any fer- 
vice, while Mr. Harley was in 
her confidence. Her majeſty 
nevertheleſs ſeemed determined 
not to part with him, till at 
length thoſe two lords, being 


urged by neceſſity to it, declar- 


ed their reſolution to ſerve no 
longer with him; and they ab- 


ſented themſelves from the 


council. Mr. Harley would 
have - proceeded to buſineſs 
without them, when the coun- 
cil met, but the duke of Somer- 


- ſet ſaid, he did not ſee how 


„ @* 


* upon the queen, that, ver 
- 'foon after, Mr. Harley was ail. 
miſſed from his poſt. Such a 
compliance with the miniſters 
_ Teemed to the eye of the world 
a very great conceſſion, but was 


A 


in truth nothing. For it was 
evident, by what followed, that 
this appearance of giving up 
Mr. Harley was with his own 
conſent, and by his own ad- 


vice, Who, as long as Mrs. 


Maſham continued in favout, 
would, under pretence of viſit 


ing her, who was, his coußn. 


have all the opportunities he 
could with for, of practiüng 
upon the paſſions and credulit 
of the queen; and the method 
of cento with kim hn 
been ſettled ſome time before. 
Il was fully apprized e 
all chis, continues the ducheſ- 
yet I reſolved to try, if by be 
ing eaſy and quiet | cauld re 

ain any influence with her ma 
jeſty. She had given me ſome 
encouragement to hope it, Fc 
when, a little before Mr. Har 
ley's diſmiſſion, lord Martbo 
rough reſolyed to quit the fer 
vice; and when, on that oc 
caſion, I had with tears {whic 
a tender concern at the thongh 
of parting from her *majel 
made me ſhed) repreſemed t 


ber, that, if the duke retired, 


would be improper, and, eve 
impoſſible for me to ſtay at cou 
aſter him; ſhe declared, th: 

i 


preter 


dcotla 


OF ENGLAND. 


] 
2. fenly alarmed with the news of an invaſion. The French 2 
her king, to retaliate the late attempt upon Toulon, reſolved A deſcent 
ks, to carry the war into Great-Britain, by ſending the pre- defigned 
each WI tended prince of Wales to Scotland with a fleet and army, Ia 3 
nan MW tb poſſeſs himſelf of that kingdom, being induced thereto — 
Treat Ml by the hope given him, that the Scots were fo highly diſ- Hitt. of 
ie il} MW contented on account of the union, as to be ripe for a re- Euro 
of volt, and ready to join him on his arrival amongſt them. pr. H. C; 
day. The neceſſary preparations for the expedition were carried f 
at- on at Dunkirk with all imaginable diligence, and with ſuch 

the ſecreſy, that the deſign was rather gueiied at than known, 

own WM till the pretender himielf ſet out from St. Germains, when it March 7: 


AWE was no longer a myſtery, that he intended to make a deſcent 
upon Scotland, The day before his departure, the French 
king went to St. Germains to take his leave of him, and 
with him ſucceſs ; preſented him with a ſword ihriched with 
diamonds of a conſiderable value, and deſired him always 
to remember, that it was a French ſword. The chevalier 
de St. George (for this was the name the pretender aſlumed 
in this adventure) anſwered the compliment with aflur- 
ing him, © I hat, if it was his good fortune to get policſ- 
& ſion of the throne of his anceſtors, he would not content 
„e himſelf with returning him thanks by letters, and ambaſia- 
„% dors, but would ſhew his gratitude by deeds : Nay, he 
would come in perſon, to acknowledge his majelty's pro- 
«© tection and afliſtance.” To which the French king re- 
plied, He hoped never to ſee him again. Upoi his arrival 
at Dunkirk, the pretender was furniſhed with very fine 
tents; a large fet of gold and ſilver plate of curious work- 

| FLY © manſhip, 


he could not bear the thought bout this time, gave her an a- 
of my leaving her; and that it larm, that ſeemed to bring a 
muſt never be. And at that time conviction along with it, that 
ſhe made me a promiſe; that if the whigs were the moſt to be 
ever | ſhould leave her (which, depended upon for the ſupport 
de again ſaid, muſt never be) of her government; at lealt 
| he would beſtow my offices 2- what ſhe ſaid, in anſwer to the 
| mong my children. Nay, the lords addreſs upon the occaſion, 
ono Yhigs had ſome reaſon to flat- had this appearance. But as 
ajett er themſelves about this time, the dauger preſeutly blew over, 
ed; that her majeſty would become and as her tears ceaſed with the 
ed, Wl better diſpoſed to them, than cauſe of them, fo al: the hope, 
ere he had hitherto been The which the Whigs had raiſed in 
petender's attempt to land in themſelves from thoſe fears, 


tha cotlaad, Which happened a- preſently vaniſhed, 
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A few days after this breach at court, the nation was ſud- 1707-8; 
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1707-8. manſhip, cloaths for his future life- guards, liveries for hiz 
A houſhold, and other neceſlaries ; towards the charge of which, 
and of this armament, the was ſaid to have contribu- 
ted a conſiderable ſum of money (1). The pretender's 
motto upon the colours and ſtandards were, Dieu & mon 
droit, “ God and my right;“ Nil deſperandum Chriſto, 
duce & auſpice Chriſto, „1 ought not to deſpair, ſince 
« Chriſt is my guide and helper:” And Cui venti & 
mare obediunt, impera, domine, & fac tranquillitatem ; 
« Thou, Lord, whom the winds and ſea obey, command, 

e that it be calm.“ | | 
The preparations of the French at Dunkirk gave great 
uneaſineſs to the States-General, who concerted with the 
Britiſh miniſters the neceſſary meaſures for diſpelling the 
ſtorm, which ſeemed to threaten her Britannic maſeſty's 
dominions, of which they gave timely information to the 
queen; as did likewiſe her envoy, major-general Cadogan, 
who had early intelligence of the deſign — a Jew reſi- 

ding at Dunkirk. | 
The com- Gas this Mr. ſecretary Boyle acquainted the commons, 
mons ac- «© That her majeſty had — him to lay before the 


quainted ( houſe ſeveral advices received the night before, and that 
with it. „ morn- 
March 4. 


(1) The French king wrote * him, with ſufficient forces to 
the following letter to the pope, * eſtabliſh him on the throne, 


upon occafton of the pretender's 
expedition: 
* Holy father. 

The great zeal, which I 
have always had to re-eſta- 
bliſm on the throne of England 
+ king James Stuart III, is well 
© known to you; though there 
was not hitherto a time pro- 
« per for it, as well by reaſon 
of the conjunaures, as by the 
unity of my enemies, which 
did not give me leave to 
act in ſo righteous a cauſe 


* after he ſhall have been re- 
* exived on his arrival by the 
* faichful le of Scotland, 
© and imed as their true 
© and lawful king. I have 
thought it fit not to omit 
* ſending you this important 
© news, that by your ardour 
the union of our holy mother 
* the church may increaſe in 
© that Ar and that God 
* may proſper him, whilſt the 
time is favourable. It is now, 
holy father, your buſineſs to 
© accompany him by your zeal 


* for our holy faith, the chief with your holy benedictions, 
object of all our actions. We which I alſo af for myſelf; 
* have now thought good to let and I remain, holy father, your 
him depart from our royal moſt loving ſon. 

« ſeat, on the 7th of March, in Lovis. 
« order to embark himſetf on . Verſailles, March 9. 

© board a fleet, where every 1708, 


thing has been prepared for 4 


OF ENGLAND, 


x morning, of great preparations at Dunkirk, for an im- 1707-8. 


« mediate invaſion upon England by the French, and of 
* the pretended prince of Wales's being come to Dunkirk 
< for that purpoſe.” The letters and extracts — there- 
to being read, it was unanimouſly reſolved to pretent the 
following addreſs to her majeſty, in which the houſe of lords 
readily concurred. 


503 


« We your majeſty's moſt faithful and obedient ſubjects, The ad- 


« the lords ſpiritual and temporal and commons of 
« Britain in parliament afſembled, do beg leave to return 


reat- dreſs of 


« our moſt hearty thanks to your majeſty for being gra- dovſes 


<« ciouſly pleaſed to communicate to your parliament the Marek 5. 


« intelligence you have received of an intended invaſion 
« this kingdom by the pretended prince of Wales, ſupport- 
« ed by a Franc wer, 

« We are fo ſenſible of the happineſs we enjoy under 
« your majeſty, and are fo affected with the dangerous 
« conſequences of ſuch an attempt, both to your perſon 
« and government, that, with hearts full of concern for 
« your majeſty's ſafety, we beſeech your majeſty, that you 
« will be pleaſed to take particular care of your royal 
« perſon: and we, on our part, are fully and unanimouſly 
<« reſolved to ſtand by and afliſt your majeſty with our lives 
« and fortunes, in maintenance of your undoubted right 
« and title to the crown of theſe realms, againſt the pre- 
« tended prince of Wales, and all other your enemies both 
« at home and abroad, 

« The care your majeſty has taken for the defence of 
« r dominions, and particularly in fitting out ſo great 
« a fleet in fo ſhort a time, yo ſatisfaction and en- 
c couragement to all your good 
« very ſenſible of the zeal the States-General have ſhewn 
« upon this occaſion, | 

« As a farther inſtance of our duty, we humbly deſire, 
de that you will be pleaſed to order, that the laws againſt 
« papiſts and nonjurors be put in execution; and that di- 
4 rections be given to ſeize and ſecure ſuch perſons, with 
« their horſes and arms, as your majeſty ſhall have cauſe 
« to ſuſpect are diſaffected to your perion and govern- 
« ment. 

« And as we doubt not, but, by the bleſſing of God up- 
« on the continuance of your majeſty's care, your enemies 
« will be put to confuſion, fo _—— * this 2 
$4 unity, to ſhew to your majeſty and the whole world, 

portunity, 7 L13 7 4 thas 


ubjects, who are likewiſe 
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ERS, 6 porting your majeſty in a vigorous proſecution of the pre. 
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ce that no attempts of this kind ſhall deter us from ſup. 


« ſent war againſt France, until the monarchy of Spain 
„be reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria, and your majeſt 
have the glory to compleat the recovery of the liberties of 


& Europe.” 


To this addreſs her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer in the 


following terms, 


« My lords and gentlemen, 

J have ſuch intire dependance on the providence of 
cc God, and fo much truſt in the faithful ſervices of my 
« good ſubjects, that I hope this attempt will prove dan- 
e perous only to thoſe, who undertake it. e 
ee am extremely ſenſible of your concern and affection 
for me and my government, and ſhall have a very par- 
tec ticular regard to the advice you give me upon this oc- 
© caſion. | | | 

] am alſo very well pleaſed with the juſtice, which you 


c have done the States-general, in taking notice of their 


ce timely care for our ſafety, and their readineſs to give us 
40 all poſſible aſſiſtance. | | | 

& The firm retolution, which you expreſs upon all oc« 
© caſions, of ſupporting me in bringing this war to a ſafe and 
te happy concluſion, as it is moſt effentially obliging to me; 
„ fo I affure myſelf, it will mightily diſhearten our com- 
& mon enemies, and give the greateſt encouragement and 
& advantage to all our allies.” "WL e | 


The parliament paſſed two bills; the one, that the ab- 
juration might be tendercd to all perſons, and that ſuch. as 
refuſed ſhould be in the condition of convict recuſants. 
By the other, the Habeas Corpus act was ſulpended till Octo- 
her, with relation to perſons taken up by the government on 
uſpicion. "The pretender and his adherents were pro- 
claimed traitors and rebels, * | 


Prepara- Upon the firſt notice of the French armament in Dun- 


ons a- 
broad 


kirk, major- general Cadogan repaired to Bruſſels, and con- 
certed with monſieur d' Auverquerque the march of the Bri- 


2 gainſt the tiſh forces to be ſhipped off for Great- Britain, and how to 
zuvaſion. ſupply their room in their ſeveral garriſons. From Bruſſels 


he went to Ghent; and having conferred with general 
Lumley, the governor of that place, and commander in 
chief of the Britiſh, troops, orders were given to ten bat- 
. C f : . „ - 6 go 

N : talions, 


OF ENG. LAN p. 


talions, one of the guards, two of Orkney's, one of Ar- 170-8, 
oyle's, one of Primroſe's, one of Lalo's, one of Howe's, . 


one of Ingoldeſby's, one of North and Grey's, and one of 
(zodfrey's,, to hold themſelves in readineſs to march at a 
hour's warning. This, done, Cadogan. repaired to Oſtend, 
to forward the preparations, which, by his early directions, 
were making there for the embarking of thoſe regiments, as 
ſoon as there ſhould be. certain —— that the twelve 
French battalions, that were to attend the pretender in his 
expedition, were actually on board. On the other hand, 
the admiralty of * fitted out a fleet with ſuch 
incredible diligence, that (without diminiſhing the convoy 
provided for the Liſbon fleet, which. conſiſted of twelve Bri- 
tiſn, and five Dutch men of war, under the command of 
dir John Leake) Sir George Byng and the lord Durſſey 
failed from Deal towards the coaſt of Dunkirk, on the 27th 
of February, O. 8. in the morning, with twenty-three 
Britiſh and three Dutch men of war, and one Britiſh fire- 
ſhip. The ſame day, about noon, Sir George Byng came 
to an anchor in Gravelin-Pits; and, immediately after, 
went into a ſmall frigate, and ſailed within two miles of 
Flemiſh- road, from whence he had a proſpect of the ſhips 
that lay there; and, the next day, learned from a fiſher- 
man, taken off the ſhore, the number and {trength of the 
enemy's ſhips ; that about ten thouſand men were in and 
about Dunkirk, ready to imbark ; that they expected every 
day ſeveral ſhips from Breſt; and that the pretender was 
come to Gravelin in his way to Dunkirk ; where he arrived 
on the gth of March, N. S. in the morning. | 
The French, who imagined that admiral Leake might by 
this time have failed for Liſbon, and conſequently, that 
Great-Britain was unprovided of ſhipping, were ſo confi- 
dent of the meaſures they had taken, that they publickly 
boaſted, That God alone could diſappoint their deſigns. 
But ſo great was their ſurprize, upon the Britiſh fleet's ap- 
pearing off Mardyke, that a ſtop was put to the imbarka- 
tion of their troops, and frequent expreſſes were diſpatched 
to Paris for new orders. The. count de Fourbin, who com- 
manded the enemy's ſquadron, having: repreſented- to the 


French king, that he might indeed get out of Dunkirk 


harbour, and perhaps land the troops; but that he could not 
anſwer for his majeſty's ſkips (1); that monarch, who was 
nh ike. Mt wr 6 © rs on fully 

1) He: obſerves in his me- of this enterprize. . All the 
moirs, that he had no opinion time I Rand at court, ſays he, I 
| Mads 
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| 


| n 
ſet ſail again, ſteering their courſe for Scotland. On the 


made ſeveral attempt to per- 


ſuade the miniſters to drop an 


enterprize, which I ſaw would 
be ſo unprofitable : I quite tired 


myſelf with repreſenting the 
| Inconveniences of it; 1 told 


the prime miniſter again and 
again, that the beſt we could 
make of it would be an un- 
profitable and diſhonourable 
cruize ; that I was more. 
ly montiped at his majeſty's 


having made choice of me 


for an expedition, which had 
all the evidence of being at- 

nded with ill ſucceſs: That, 
if a deſcent was made, the fix 
thouſand men would ſurely be 
loſt, a — . of the king- 
dom diminifhed in proportion, 
beſides the fcanda] of givi in- 
jo a chimerical enterprize, which 
ought to be looked upon as 2 
mere dream. The anſwer to 
all this was, The loſs of the 
{x thouſand men gives us no 


trouble; the king of England, 
forſooth, ſo they miſcalled the 

ecender, muſt be ſatisfied, 1 
never could get any thing elle 
out of the mjniſtry. The night 
before I ſet 6ut for Dunkirk. I 
went to court to take my leave 
of the king: Monſieur Le 
Count, ſaid his majeſty, you 
are ſenſible of the 1mportance 
of your commiſtion, I hope 
you will diſcharge it like your- 
elf. Sir, repli I, your ma- 
jeſty does me very great honour, 

t, if you will vouchſafe me a 
moment's audience, I have ſe- 
veral things to repreſent to you 
concerning this commiſſion, 
The king who had been in- 
formed by the mipiſter of the 
objections I had made to it all 
along, oply ſald. Monſieur 
Fourhin, I wiſh you à good 
voyage, I have affairs upon my 
hands, and cannot hear you 
n * 
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Byng, which came back into the Downs the f of March, and 1505-8. 
ind. Was reinforced to the number of above forty men of war of Gnynmd 
m- the line of battle, beſides frigates and fireſhips, ſet ſail again 
the the 4, on a ſignal given by one of the ſcouts, who obſerved 
vith ſix ſhips to the weſtward, ſuppoſed to be the Breſt ſquadron. 
me, On the th, at ten in the — Sir George Byn 
ect- who was — — gms —— is, received intelli- 

1 of e by an ip, ſent out major-general Cado- 
Bri- — of * ſailing of the Dunkirk ſquadron — Newport- 

Fits: Upon which he called a council of war, and accord- 
yns, ing to the reſolution taken in it, ſailed immediately in purſuit 
heir of the enemy; having firſt made a detachment of a ſtrong 
| of ſquadron, under the command of admiral Baker, with in- 
four ſtructions to convoy the troops, that were imbarked at 
ind Oftend, and to look after the ſhips till remaining in Dun- 
2 to kirk road. 
the In the mean time, the . proceeded with great 
hey unanimity and vigour in their reſolutions, for the ſu 
the of the government againſt the pretender and his adhe- 
ge rents. ey paſſed a bill to diſcharge the clans of Scot- 
ng, land from their vaſſalage to their heads, who ſhould take 
up arms againſt the queen. This bill was chiefly owing to 
major-general Stanhope, and Sir David Dalrymple ; but, 
the the enemy not landing in Scotland, the bill had no eſſect. 
T6 On the 1oth of March, the queen came to the houſe of 
elſe peers, and made a * to both houſes, — «© That 
ight « ſhe had received advices that morning from Oſtend, that 
0 « the French fleet failed from Dunkirk on Tueſday, at 


F\7- « three in the „  — with the pretender 
Le « on board: That Sir George Byng had notice of it the 


you &« ſame day at ten, and he being very much ſuperior to 
60 « the enemy, both in number and ſtrength, her majeſty 


2 « made no queſtion, but, by God's bleſſing, he would ſoon 
* te be able to give a good account of them. That ſhe had 
our; $ alſo advice, that ten battalions of her troops were em- 
> & « barked at Oſtend ready to ſail with their convoy, as there 
» ſe- « ſhould be occaſion : And that ſhe ſhould continue to take 
you «« all proper meaſures for diſappointing the enemy's deſigns.” 
hon. ereupon the houſe of commons unanimouſly voted the 
he 1 remarkable addreſs, which was preſented to the 
Auen by the whole houſe: 5 oh 

— | 
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05-8. 2 E eats; -: 
—_— cc Moft gracious ſovereign, 
The com- E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
mons ad- 6 commons of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled, 
dreſs. « humbly wait on your majeſty, to exprefs the great ſenſe 


March 13. “ we have of your grace and favour, in communicating to 


«+ us from the throne the account of the French king's per- 
4 fiſting to invade your dominions, and to impoſe a pre- 
«© tender upon theſe realms, over which your majeſty is 
« rightful and lawful ſovereign. 

« The ſmall number of ſhips and troops, with which 
6 this project is proſecuted, notwithſtanding the great naval 
force your majeſty has fitted out with ſo much expedi- 
© tion, as it ought to be regarded with contempt on the 
4 one fide, fo on the other it gives us juft cauſe to believe, 
« that their chief dependance is upon ſome of your ſub- 
«© jects, whoſe reſtleſs paſſions and arbitrary principles 
« have, for ſome years, engaged them in forming deſigns 
„ to undermine and deſtroy the moſt happy eſtabliſhment 
that the government of this iſland was ever founded 
“ upon. 

The defence of your majeſty's perſon and government, 
and the ſupport of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, are things 
6% fo ſacred to us and your people, that, as a demonſtra- 
* tion of our unfeigned zeal to aſſiſt and ſupport your 
% majeſty to the utmoſt of our power, we do, in the 
* name of the commons of Great-Britain, give you this 
* aſſurance, that whatever charge you ſhall be at by aug- 
„ menting your troops at home, and replacing thoſe you 
c have recalled from abroad, or for ſuch other ſervices, as 
« your majeſty ſhall judge neceſſary upon this extraordi- 
< nary occaſion, ſhall be effectually made good. And as 
«<< we humbly recommend it to your majeſty, that the ſe- 
« yereſt puniſhments may be inflicted upon ſuch as ſhall 
« affiſt in ſo unnatural a deſign, as that of betraying your 
«© majeſty and their country; ſo we doubt not but you will 
give ſuitable encouragement to all thoſe, who ſhall ſhew 
« their fidelity, by oppoſing the invader and his accom- 
« plices in Scotland, or wherever the deſcent ſhall be. 

+ Your majeſty wants no incitement to a ſteady proſe- 
ce cution of the war, in which you are engaged for the 
common cauſe; yet permit us to take this opportunity 
to intreat your majeſty, that this enterprize may no 
«© ways divert your conſtant vigour, that all the world may 
*« ſee, that both your majeſty and your people are deter- 
4 


OF ENGLAND, 


{ mined to ſupport your allies in all parts, whatever attempts I 707-8. 
« are made at home, | l — 


4 May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

“There can be nothing ſo dangerous or fatal to the ſafety 
« of your royal perſon, and the ſecurity of the preſent 
« happy eſtabliſhment, as thoſe perſons, who endeavour 
« to create diviſions and animoſities among your faithful 
& ſubjects, or by any artful methods leſſen the juſt eſteem 
your majeſty has tor thoſe, who have ſo eminently, and 
te in ſo diſtinguiſhing a manner, commanded your armies, 
e and managed your treaſure, ta the honour and glory 
« of your majeſty. abroad, and the intire ſatisfaction of 
% your people at home. We therefore humbly beg leave 
to beſeech your majeſty to diſcquntenance all ſuch pers 
* ſons and deſigns in the moſt remarkable manner.“ 


The queen's anſwer to this addreſs was; 


«© Gentlemen, 
fe I Give you my hearty thanks for this repeated aſſurance 
« and certain proof of your zeal for me, and for the 
proteſtant ſucceſhon. 

« ] am glad your thoughts of the war abroad ſo per- 
t fectly agree with aa firm refolution upon that —— 

« You may depend, that no apprehenſions (further than 
« are es ſhall have any influence on my meaſures, 
« while the cauſe of religion and liberty, with the good 
« affections of my people, are on my fide, 

“I think all who endeavour to make diviſions among 
« my faithful ſubjects, muſt be mine and the kingdom's 
enemies; and 1 ſhall never countenance any perſons, 
4 who would go about to leſſen the juſt efteem, which I 
„ have for thoſe, who have done, and continue to do me, 
the moſt eminent ſervices.” _ 


The lords addreſs was as hearty as that of the commons, 
int, among other expreſſions of equal truth and affection, 
dey ſaid, 


« We hope your majeſty will always have a juſt deteſta- 
© tion of thoſe perſons, who, at any time, when this hel- 
„ liſh attempt was a- foot, and ſo near breaking out, were 
© uſing their endeavours to miſrepreſent the actions of your 


« beſt ſubjects, and create jealouſies in your majeſty of 
| | « thoſe 
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1705-8. thoſe who had always ſerved you moſt eminently and 
benny << faithfully. And we beſeech your majeſty not to give ſo 
| & juſt a cauſe of uneaſineſs to your people, as to ſuffer 
c any ſuch hereafter to have acceſs to your royal perſon, 
«« We hope for this good effect from fo unhappy an oc. 
c caſion, that the univerſal zeal, which will appear for the 
cc preſervation of your majeſty's government and the pro- 
cc teſtant ſucceſſion, will unite us to one another, and cute 
< our miſtakes and miſapprehenſions, which have been {© 
« induſtriouſly and maliciouſly improved. But neverthele/; 
<« we moſt humbly offer it to your majeſty as our opinion, 
4 that your majeſty ſhould principally depend upon an 
ac encourage thoſe who have been ever ſince the revolution 
« moſt ſteady and firm to the intereſt of the late king, and 
« of your majeſty during your happy reign.” 
Her majeſty's anſwer to this addreſs was in theſe terms: 


&« My lords, 
„ Am extremely ſenſible of your zeal and concern ſot 
A the ſafety of my perſon and government, and very 
« well pleaſed to find your thoughts agree ſo exactly with 
„ mine, that no attempt of our enemies againſt us at home 
. ſhould divert us from proſecuting the war abroad with 
« the greateſt vigour, the hopes of which has probably 
« been one of their principal motives to fo preſumptuous 
« an undertaking. 
. As I cannot but wiſh there were not the leaſt occaſion 
e of diſtinction among my ſubjects; ſo I muſt always place 
* my chief dependence upon thoſe who have given ſuch 
c repeated proofs of the greateſt warmth and concern for 
<< the ſupport of the revolution, ſecurity of my perſon, 
< and of the proteſtant ſucceſſion.” 
Remark The queen, being much alarmed with the danger of this 
on the invaſion, ſaw with what falſhoods ſhe had been abuſed by 
variation thoſe who pretended to aſſure her there was not now a jaco- 
of the bite in the nation. For this reaſon ſhe was obſerved to 
> rp S make a remarkable variation in her ſtile. She had never in 
ile in her any ſpeech mentioned the revolution, or thoſe who had 
ſpeeches. been concerned in it. And many of thoſe, who made 2 
conſiderable figure about her, ſtudied, though againſt all 
ſenſe and reaſon, to diſtinguiſh her title from the revolution, 
. on which it was plainly founded, and on nothing elſe. But 
in this anſwer and another ſpeech ſne named the revolution 
twice, and ſaid, ſhe would look on thoſe concerned in it as 


the ſureſt to her intereſts. She alſo fixed a new deſignation 


OF ENGLAND. 
en the pretended prince of Wales, and called him the Pre- 
tender — 


and he was ſo called in a new ſet of addreſſes, which, upon 
this occaſion, were made to the queen. 


541 
1 707 8. 


y in her ſpeech at the cloſe of this ſeſſioñ 


Beſides the ten Engliſh battalions which Cadogan had The Eng- 
embarked at Oſtend, and which, failing from thence the liſh forces 
28th of March, N. S. under the convoy of admiral Baker, — to- 


arrived three days aſter at Tinmouth, the firſt and ſecond 
troop of life guards, a ſquadron of horſe grenadiers, the 
duke of Northumberland's regiment of horſe- guards, the 
dragoons of Eſſex and Carpenter, a detachment of ſixteen 
men out of each company of the firſt and ſecond regiments 
of foot-guards, making a complete battalion, and ſeveral 
regiments of foot, were ordered to march towards Scotland, 
whither the earl of Leven, commander in chief of the forces 
in that part of Great-Britain, and goyernor of Edinburgh- 
caſtle, went poſt betimes, to provide for the ſecurity of that 
important fortreſs, and to make all the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
to baffle any attempts, which the enemy could make on 
that ſide, Several regiments, in the fouth parts of Ireland, 
were at the ſame time commanded towards the north of that 
kingdom, from whence, if occaſion had required, they 
might, with eaſe, have been tranſported into Scotland, But 
all the precautions by land proved wholly unneceſſary, « 
the diſappointment of the enemy's deſign at ſea, of whic 

Sir George Byng gives an account in two letters of the 13th 
and 15th of March, from on-board the Medway ; the firſt 
whereof is as follows: “ According to the opinion we had 
« framed, when we left the ſtation off Dunkirk, it has 
«proved, that the enemy was —_ for Edinburgh, 
© This morning we ſaw the French fleet in the mouth of 
« the Frith, off of which place we anchored the laſt night, 
e and ſent a boat a-ſhore to the iſle of May, from whence 
« we had an account, that the French came to an anchor 
60 3 in the afternoon. They ſent one ſhip up into 
& Leith-Road, which had a flag at the main-top-maſt-head, 
% They report it a blue one; but we are rather of opinion, 
« that it is the ſtandard. The people of the iſland fay, 
« that by the time that ſhip could get up before the town, 
e they heard ſeveral guns fire, which were in the manner 
«of a ſalute, The ſhip that went up yeſterday, came 
down this morning, and is now within two leagues of 


* us. She appears to be a ſhip of ſixty guns, but has now 


no flag on-board. We faw this morning, when they 
* weighed, a flag at the main-top-maſt-head, on-board of 
| „ one 


wa 


Scotland. 
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1707-8. * one of their ſhips. They ſtand from us, and we after . 
hy << them, with all the fail we can,” * 


The ſecond letter, dated from Leith-Road, was as fol- 
lows: We chaſed the enemy to northward of Buccaneſs, 


„ ſometimes with reaſonable hopes of coming up with them. in 
« The Dover and Ludlow-Caſtle, being the only clean- Ac 
« ſailing ſhips we had, they were the firſt which came up k: 
« with part of the enemy's ſquadron, paſſing by ſome of 3 
<< the ſmaller, to engage ſome. of the larger ſhips, and ſtop : 
& them till they could be relieved. They attacked two or e 
« three of their ſhips, among which was the Saliſbury: te 
ce they did not part with them, till more of our ſhips arrived, bi 
< but worked their ſhips in a handſome manner, to cut al 
6 them off from the reſt of the fleet; but in the darkneſs of W 
<« the night they all got out of ſight, except the Saliſbury, ol 
<« who falling in amongſt our head-moſt ſhips, the Leopard D 
« entered men on-board her. We are informed by the T 
c officers who were taken, that there were twelve batta- uk 
c“ lions on-board their ſquadron, commanded by count de th 
ce Gace,. a marſhal of France. The — prince of * 
4 Wales, lord Middleton, lord Perth, the Mac-Donalds, w 
4 Trevanion, and ſeveral other officers and gentlemen, to 
« were on-board the Mars, in which alſo was monſieur fa 
« Fourbin, who commanded the ſquadron, The number th 
4 and ſtrength of their ſhips are very near the account we - 
te lately received from Dunkirk; nor were they joined by 5 
e the Breft men of war. And they further aſſure us, that N 
<< the ſhips our out- ſcouts ſaw off Calais, were privateers, th 
* and their. prizes, going into Dunkirk. The morning * 
& after this chafe we ſaw but eighteen of the enemy's ſhips, en 
c as far as we could perceive them from the maſt-head, in of 
tc the eaſt north-eaſt of us. Having no proſpect of coming in 
« up with them, we lay off and on Puccaned all day yeſter- ah 

day, to gather our ſhips together ; and this day, it blow- 10 
c ing hard at north-eaſt with a great ſea, judging the enemy | 4 
% could not ſeize the ſhore to make any attempt, we bore * 
& up for this place; which was thought moſt reaſonable; be 
ac not only to ſecure, but to give countenance and ſpirit of 
© to her majeſty's faithful ſubjects, and diſcourage thoſe fie 
% that could #4 thoughts of being our enemies (a).” be 

aſe: ah | Sir b. 

0 | | | Tit 

(a) Mr. de Gacè (who com- the title of marſhal de Matig- 4 
manded the land-forces, and non) gave alſo an account of de 
was for this unſucceſsful ſervice the invaſion to Mr. de Chamil- ov 


made a marſha! of France by lard in a letter dated at Dunkixk 
f - * 9 in 


OF ENGLAND. 
- Sir George Byng having loſt fight of the French, and 1707-8, 


conlidering, that the Frith was the Ration of the 


in April: I had the. honour to 


acquaint, you with our embar- 
kation at Dunkirk the 17th 
alt; and you ſhall ſee by the 
ollowing journal what has hap- 
ned fince till our return. 
The 17th, at four in the af- 
ternoon, the chevalier de Four- 
bin ſet ſail with the fleet; but, 
about ten in the evening, the 
wind proving contrary, we were 
obliged to caſt anchor in the 
Downs off Newport, where we 
were detained the 18th and 19th. 
The Proteus, on- board of which 
were four hundred landmen; 
the Guerrier and the Barentine, 
with two hundred men each, 
were obliged, by the high winds, 
to put back into Dunkirk. The 


fame day, the 19th, at ten in 


the evening. the wind having 
chopped about, we ſet fail a- 
gain; and, having purſued our 
courſe the 2oth, 21ſt, and 22d 
with a ſtrong gale, we made 
the Frith of Edinburgh the 23d 
in the morning, and in the 
evening.calt anchor at the mouth 
of it. The 24th in the morn- 
ing, as we made ready to enter 


the Frith, we diſcovered a great 
number of ſhips, which we ſoon 
found to be the enemy's ſqua- 
dron to the number of twenty- 


eight ſail, whom we judged. to 
be the ſame that had appeared 
of Dunkirk ; whereupon mon- 
fieur de -Fourbin reſolved do 
bear off by the favour of a land- 
breeze, which very luckily car- 
ried us from the enemy. They 
purſued, us pretty cloſe all that 
day, the 24th, and, four of the 
beſt ſailers being come up with 
our lerumoſt ſhips, the enemy's 


with that port, mon 


impor- 


foremoſt ſhip attacked, at four 
in the afternoon, the Auguſt, 
with whom they gxchangey 
ſome guns for ſome time; after 
which the Engliſh bore dowa 
upon the Saliſbury, which was 
more a-. ſtern, and endeavoured 
to put her between themſelves, 


and another Engliſh ſhip, that 


was coming up to her. I be 
fight between theſe two ſhips, 
and ſome others on both ſides, 
laſted till night; during which 
time the Saliſbury made a 
fire with their ſmall arms. 

Our fleet being diſperſed, and 
the enemy near us,. monſieur de 
Fourbin ſteered falſe during the 
night, which had a good effect: 
for the next day, the z 5th, we 
found ourſelves with twenty ſail 
at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the enemy; whercupon I diſ- 
courſed with monfieur de Four- 
bin, to know of him, Whether, 
having miſſed our landing in 
the Frith of Edinburgh, we 
might not attempt it in another 


place? He propoſed to me In- 


verneſs, which is a very remote 


part in the north of Scotland; 


and we went immediately to 


ſpeak of it to the king of Eng- 


land, who entertained the mo- 


tion with joy, and told us, We 
ought to concert together the 


meaſures, that were to be ta- 
ken, and he would purſue our 
reſolutions. 

The buſineſs was now to get 


pilots to conduct us thither, and 


give us the neceſſary notices. 
ut there being none in our 
ſquadron, that was * 

ur de 


Fourbin de:ached a frigate with 
8 the 


gre ateſt _— 


. 
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8. importance, as well as ſafety, and was the place where th; 
— deſigned to land, put in — till he could hear what views 
| the French ſteered, who were not heard of in England till 
a fortnight after, Three of their ſhips landed near the 

mouth of Spey, only to refreſh themſelves; for, the ſhips 

being ſo filled with landmen, there was a great want of 
water. At laſt all their ſhips got ſafe into Dunkirk. The 
landmen either died at ſea, or were ſo ill, that all the ho- 

ſpitals in Dunkirk were filled with them. It was reckoned, 

that they loſt above four thouſand men in this unaccount- 

able expedition; for they were above a month toſſed in a 

very tempeſtuous ſea, If they had landed, it might have 
had an ill effect on our affairs, chiefly with relation to all 
paper-credit ; and if by this the remittances had been ſtop- 
ped, in ſo critical a ſeaſon, that, might have had fatal con- 
ſequences abroad; for, if the nation had been put into ſuch 
diforder at home, that foreign princes could no more reckon 
on its affiſtance, they might have been diſpoſed to hearken 


ſhould 


to the propoſitions, which the king of France would then 


probably have made to them (a). 


the fieurs Caron and Bouyn, to 


fetch ſome from the cape of 


Buccaneſs. All that day, the 
25th, we ſteered with a pretty 
favourable wind towards the 
north of Scotland ; but, about 
eleven at night, there aroſe a 
ſtrong contrary wind, which 
having continued the next day 
with violence, monſieur de 
Fourbin told me, it was high 
time to acquaint the king with 
the inconveniencies of purſuing 


our courſe, which were the in- 


evitable diſperſion of our fleet; 
the danger which the ſhips, that 

be ſeparated, would be 
in, either of falling into the 
enemy's hands, or of periſhing 


on the coaſt, if they weve driven 


thither; and even the wanting 
of SH g 

he impoſſibility the ſieurs 
Caron and Bouyn found of ap- 


proaching the ſhore, by reaſon 


of the ſtormy weather, and 


conſequently of bringing pilors 


Thus 


to guide us; the uneaſineſs and 
dangers of landing in a port we 
were ſtrangers to, and where 
the enemy might come up again 
with us, together with other 
hazards and difficulties, having 
been repreſented to the king by 
monſieur de Fourbin in the pre- 
ſence of the duke of Perth, my 
lord Middleton, Mr. Hamilton, 
my lord Galmoy, and meſſieurs 
de Beauhornois and d'Andreze!, 
the king of England; with the 
unanimous advice of all thoſe 
ntlemen, reiolved to return to 
Dunkirk, where we could not 
arrive before this day, by rea- 
ſon of the calms and contrary 

winds.” | 
(a) The houſe of commons, 
upon a ſuggeſtion that Sir Geo- 
Byng might have deſtroyed the 
whole Dunkirk ſquadron, it 
his ſhips had been clean, re- 
ſolved to preſent an addreſs to 
her majeſty, That ſhe would 
6. Be pleaſe to give . 
* Thu 
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Thus the intended invaſion was totally. defeated, without 1707-8. 


7 though 
til | 
- that an account might be laid cent. upon their bills, which 
ips before the houſe of the num- before were only three per cent. 
f © ber of ſhips, which went in And, at the ſame time, his 
Y the expedition with Sir George lordſhip offered them a conſi- 
I « Byng, and when the ſame derable ſum of money; as did 
5 « were cleaned:* which ac- allo ſeveral other peers, parti- 
ed, count having been laid before cularly the dukes of Marlbo. 
t- the houſe, and examined, it rough, Newcaſtle, and Somer- 
| A was reſolved, * That the thanks ſet. On the other hand, the 
we * of this houſe be given to his directors of the bank having 
all * royal highneſs, the lord high- reſolved to call in twenty per 
p- « admiral, for his 2 care in cent. upon their capital ſtock, 
n- ſo expeditiouſly ſetting forth they were in a condition to an- 
h © ſo great a number of ſhips, ſwer the demands of the moſt 
2 © whereby the fleet, under the 1mportunate, among whom were 
_ conduct of Sir George Byng, reckoned, firſt, the diſaffected, 
_ © was enabled ſo happily to who improved that conjuncture 
en prevent the intended invaſion,” to diſtreſs the government with 
hich was accordingly done, impunity ; ſecondly, the timo- 
1us Some days before, the com- rous uſurers, who were unrea- 
mons came to an unanimous ſonably alarmed at the intended 
a reſolution, * That whoever de- invaſion ; and laſtly, the gold- 
” * ſignedly endeavoured to de- ſmiths, who 2 in great 
ns i troy or leſſen the public cre- meaſure, loſt the adyantayeous 
20 dit, eſpecially at a time when trade which they carried on 
ber WF « the kingdom was threatened with the money, that private 
ng * with an invaſion, was guilty perſons lodged in their hands, 
by * of an high crime and miſde- — the eſtabliſhment of the 
re- © meanor, and was an enemy bank of England, had ever ſince 
my to her majeſty and the king- endeavoured to ruin its credit. 
wa dom.“ And indeed, the moſt One of theſe, Sir Richard 
-4 dangerous effect of the enemy's Hoare, was ſo concerned at 
el, intended invaſion, was the oc- his being reflected on, as hav- 
— caſioning great demands upon ing contributed towards the run 
ole the bank of England ; which upon the bank, that he was very 
4. vilibly tending to the ruin of its ſolicitous to vindicate himſelf as 
vt cedit, with which that of the to that particular. But it was 
os Exchequer was cloſely conne&t- obſerved, to the honour of the 
* ed, the miniſtry thought pro- French, Dutch, and Jewiſh 
per to apply a ſpeedy remedy merchants, that they were ſo 
” to that evil, In order to that, far from calling in the money 
- i the lord-treaſurer ſignified to the they had in the bank, that, on 
* directors of the bank, that her the contrary, they carried more 
majeſty would allow, for fix into it, to ſupport its credit 
* months, an intereſt of ſix per 
ald Vo L. XVI. M 


its having the leaſt ill effect on the affairs of Great-Britain, wy 
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though the court of France had been ſo ſecure of ſucceſs, 
that their king wrote a circular letter to his miniſters in 
Rome, Switzerland, Geneva, and other neutral places, di- 
recting them to declare in his name, That he had been 
&« long of opinion, that the aſſiſting the king of England 
<« to poſſeſs the throne of his anceſtors would be for the 
« general good of all Europe. That he believed, that a 
ce peace would be the conſequence of its ſucceſs: and that 
ce this prince's ſubjects would eſteem themſelves equally 
« happy, in contributing to re-eſtabliſh him in the place of 
« his predeceſſors, and in being themſelves delivered from 
ce thoſe continual impoſitions, wherewith they were over- 
« whelmed, to maintain a war altogether foreign to them. 
« That, as the Scots had yet more reaſon than the Engliſh 
ce to be diſſatisfied with the preſent government of England, 
6 it appeared to him a convenient opportunity to reſtore to 
c that nation their lawful ſovereign, and to inable the prince 
« to deliver it from the oppreſſion it had ſuffered ſince the 
ct revolution, which happened under the late king of Eng- 
« land, Jame the ſecond. That theſe were the -reaſons, 
« which had determined him to equip a ſquadron of his 
de ſhips at Dunkirk, and to furniſh the king of England 
« with a conſiderable number of his troops, to accompany 
« him to Scotland, to ſupport thoſe his faithful ſubjects, 
« who ſhould declare for him. That he [the pretended 
« king of England] left Verſailles the 7th of March, N. 8. 
« to go to Dunkirk, in order to imbark, and get, with all 
«c expedition, to Scotland. That his intention was not to 


c enter the kingdom by right of conqueſt, but to oblige 


t them to receive him as legal poſſeſſor of it. That he 
de would behave himſelf in like manner with reſpect to all 
« his other dominions, that ſhould pay the obedience they 
e owed him; and his ſubjects would only be diſtinguiſhed 
«« according to the zeal and affection they ſhewed for him, 
« without examining what religion they profeſſed, in which 
<< he left them to their intire liberty.” The French king 
concluded, That he had no thoughts of enlarging his 


c power, by aſſiſting to re-eſtabliſh this prince: that it was 


„ ſufficient, that he did an act of juſtice, in vindicating the 


* honour of crowned heads, highly affronted in the perſon 
« of the late king his father; and his wiſhes would be in- 
« tirely accompliſhed, if (by God's blefling on his endea- 
<< yours) the ſucceſs became the means of procuring a laſt- 
«© ing peace, fo necellary to all Europe,” 


When 
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| When theſe miniſters received this circular letter, they 1507-8. 
had likewiſe advice ſent them, which they publiſhed both wyng 
at Rome, Venice, and in Switzerland, that the French 
had, before this expedition was undertaken, ſent over ſome 
ſhips with arms and ammunition to Scotland : and that 
there was already an army on foot there, that had pro- 
claimed this pretended prince, king. It was ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary to ſee ſuch eminent falſhoods publiſhed all Europe 
over : they alſo affirmed, that hoſtages were ſent from Scot- 
land to Paris, to ſecure the obſerving the engagements they 
had entered into; though all this was fiction and contri- 


vance (a). 


(a) Lockhart, in his me- 
moirs (p. 342, &c.) has given us 
a large account of the grounds, 
on which the ſucceſs of this 
undertaking was founded. As 
ſoon as the union took place, 
two commiſſions were appointed 
for managing the cuſtoms and 
exciſe of Scotland, being partly 
Engliſh, and partly Scotimen ; 
but, at the ſame time, vaſt 
numbers of ſurveyors, collec- 
tors, and other officers, being 
ſent down from England, and 
executing the new laws with all 
rigour, were ſo grievous to the 
people, that men of all ranks 
and perſuaſions reſented the loſs 
of the ſovereignty, and were 
eaſily perſuaded by the preten- 
der's friends, That nothin 
* but the reſtoration of the roya 
family by the means of Scotſ- 
men could reſtore them to 
their rights.“ Nor were many 
of the nobility and gentry leſs 
defirous to ſee the pretender 
amongſt them; and therefore 
had, for ſome time paſt, preſſed 
his coming over, as the luckieſt 
opportunity for reſtoring him, 
and advancing the intereſt of 
France, by giving a diverſion 
to the Engliſh. Upon the re- 
peated inſtances of the court of 


, The 


St. Germain's, and the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the French arms in 1706, 
the French king began to reliſh 
the propoſal, and ſeemed in 
earnelt to do ſomething for the 
pretender ; but, before he pro- 
ceeded any farther, he ſent over 
colonel Hookes to get intelli- 

ence, and treat with the Scots. 
t was the opinion of many, 
that Hookes was pitched upon 
by the court of France, as one 
who would follow their direc- 
tions, and aſſerted, That he 
ſhewed more concern to raiſe a 
civil war (which was what the 
French king chieſly wanted) 
than to promote the pretender's 
ſervice and intereſt. However 
that was, it is certain, he ra- 
ther widened than made up the 
diviſion he found among the 
Scots jacobites, which was oc- 
calioned by a miſunderſtanding 
between the dukes of Hamilton 
and Athol. Hamilton claimed 
merit upon account of his paſt 
actions, his intereſt, and qua- 


lifications; and Athol valued 


himſelf on the intereſt he had 
got of late with the north-coun- 
try gentry, and the great num- 
bers of men he could raiſe. 
Many being diſguſted with the 
duke of Hamilton for his equi- 
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The ſeſſion of parliament was cloſed the 1ſt of April, 
foon after defeating the defign of the invaſion. The queen 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes : 


vocal behaviour in the laſt Scots 
parliament, inclined to think, 
that the duke of Athol would 
venture further for the preten- 
der, which, as it piqued the 
one, ſo it elevated the other ; 
and this jarring went ſo far, 
that ſome of the duke of Athol's 
partizans railed openly at the 
duke of Hamilton, and pre- 
tended to do all themſelves. 
Others, again, reflecting on the 
duke of Athol's conduct on ſe- 
veral occaſions, were afraid he 
was not firm, but acted rather 
from a deſire of reyenging him- 
ſelf of the courtiers, who had 
Nighted him, than a true prin- 
ciple of loyalty to the preten- 
der; and, conſidering that he 
was by no means qualified to 
be the head of a party, thought 
he was not to be humoured ſo 
far, as to diſguſt the duke of 
Hamilton. For, though the 


latter's cautious behaviour in 


concerting meaſures was not ap- 
proved, yet the jacobites being 
perſuaded of his intire affection 
to their cauſe, and convinced, 
at the ſame time, that he was 
abſolutely neceflary to be with 
the pretender, by reaſon of his 


intereſt, courage, and conduct, 


and particularly his dexterity in 
managing the different parties; 
upon all theſe conſiderations 


they thought he was to be re. 


ſpected, and adviſed with; and 
therefore recommended him to 


the carl of Middleton, who, 


agreeing with them, repreſented 
him to the pretender, as tlie 
fitreſt perſon to ſerve him in 
bcotland. But the duke of 


6c My 
Perth, who intirely differed 
from the earl of Middleton, 


ſoon cloſed with the duke of 
Athol ; and, having more inte- 
reſt with the pricſts and Roman 
catholics than the earl of Mid- 
dleton, prevailed ſo far with 
the court of France, or at leaſt 
with Hookes, that Hookes, up- 
on his arrival in Scotland in 
the beginning of March 170, 
made his chief application to, 
and concerted meaſures with his 
correſpondent the duke of Athol. 
Beſides his credentials from the 
pretender and French king, im- 
powering him to treat with the 

ople of Scotland, in order to 

ring about the king's reſto- 
ration, and to recover the na- 
tion's ſovereignty, and ancient 
privileges; colonel Hookes pro- 
duced a paper, containing ſe- 
veral queries drawn by the mar- 
quis de Torcy, relating to the 
number of men that could be 


' raiſed in Scotland ; the conve- 


niencies for ſubſiſing and quar- 
tering troops, and carrying on. 
a war; and the number of for- 
ces, ſums of money, and quan- 
tities of arms and ammunition, 
neceſiary to be ſent from France. 
A diſtin anſwer being made to 
each query, containing a full 
account of the ſtate of afſ2irs, 
particularly the inclination of 
the people to venture all for the 
pretender's ſervice, and earn- 
eltly intreating him to come 


over as ſoon as poſſible; that 


paper was ſigned by the 
Nuke of Athol, 
Lord Drummond, 
Earl of Errol, 
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c My lords and gentlemen, | 7 
00 | Cannot conclude this ſeſſion, without acknowledging 
cc 


the wiſe and ſpeody proviſions, which you have made 


C for the public ſecurity. 


Earl of Strathmore, 
Viſcount of Stormount, 
Lord John Drummond, 
Lord Nairn, 
Fatheringhame of Powrie, 
Lyon of Auchterhouſe, 
Graham of Fintree, 
Drummond of Logie, 
Ogilvy of Boyne, 
and others, and it was then de- 
livered to colonel Hookes, who 
carried it to France in May 
1707. It is to be obſerved, 
that he had brought over letters 
from the pretender to the duke 
of Hamilton, and the earl 
Mariſchal; but, before he 
tranſmitted thoſe letters to them, 
he had ſo cloſely attached him- 
ſelf to the duke of Athol, and 
made ſuch advances in the 
treaty, that the duke of Hamil- 
ton and earl Mariſchal highly 
reſented their being thus diſre- 
garded, and did not think fit 
to ſend their anſwers by Hookes, 
but choſe another hand to com- 
municate their thoughts to the 
earl of Middleton. Hereupon 
Hookes ſent them impertinent 
threatening letters ; and when 
he arrived in France, fluſhed 
with the ſacceſs of his embaſſy, 
he triumphed over the earl of 
Middleton, whom, and his 
friends in Scotland, he accuſed 
of backwardneſs to ſerve the 
pretender. Before he embark- 
ed for France, he had aſſured the 
jacobites, that their king would 
be with them by the month of 
Auguſt following ; but, before 
that time came, notice was ſent 
to Scotland, that the attempt 


« Gentlemen 


could not be made ſo ſoon. 
There being afterwards little 
appearance of its being execu- 
ted, people began to ſuſpect, 
that the French king's affairs 
being ſomewhat retrieved by 
the battle of Almanza, he re- 
ſerved the defign in favour of 
the pretender to another occa- 
ſion ; which ſurmiſe proceeded 
from a well grounded jealoufy, 
that the court of France regard-. 
ed him no farther, than they 
thought him ſubſervient to their 
own intereſt and private views. 
Of this opinion was the duke 
of Hamilton, who having wait- 
ed till the end of January 
1707-8, without ſeeing any 
effect of the French king's pro- 
miſes, and his affairs requiring 
his preſence in England, he ſet 
out from Kenriel with his 
ducheſs and family towards 
Lancaſter, The third day he 
was on his journey, an expreſs 
from captain Straton informed 
him, that he had certain ad- 
vice, that the pretender would 
proceed on his expedition be- 
fore the middle of March ; 
whereupon the duke ſeemed ex- 
tremely perplexed what to do; 
but, 4 ſome conſideration, he 
reſolved to proceed on his jour- 
ney, as a maſk to cover his real 
deſign; and, in the mean time, 
directed Mr. Lockhart of Carn- 
wath, who had accompanied 
him ſo far, inſtantly to repair 
to the ſhire of Lanerk to raiſe 
their friends, and lead them to 
Dumfries, where he promiſed 
to meet him, and where he was 
M m 3 {ar 
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ce Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
] am alſo to thank you in particular, for the large and 
c timely fupplies, which you have provided for the ual 


ſure to be joined with a great 
number of horfe and foot. Be- 
ſides the good diſpoſitions and 
ſolemn aſſurances of the pre- 
tender's friends, the court of 
France had reaſon to expect 
ſucceſs in Scotland; for the 


regular troops there did not ex- 


ceed two thouſand five hundred 
men, moſt of whom were diſ- 
affected, and ready to join the 
pretender : The garriſons, be- 
ing unprovided with war- 
like ſtores, muſt have yielded 
at the firſt ſummons : A good 

art of the equivalent money, 

ing in the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
would have helped to carry on 
the war: And a fleet of Dutch 
ſhips had ſome time before run 
a-ground on the coaſt of Angus, 
in which was a vaſt quantity of 
ammunition, beſides cannon 
and ſmall arms, and a great 
ſum of money, which the jaco- 

ites of that country would 
have ſecured. So that all things 
ſeemed to concur to give ſuc- 
ceſs to the attempt upon Scot- 
land. As ſoon as the French 


fleet was ready to ſail, the pre- 


tender diſpatched Mr. Charles 
Fleming, brother to the earl of 
Wigton, to acquaint his friends 
in Scotland therewith ; and with 
him he ſent ſeveral copies of a 
paper, containing inſtructions 
to his party how they were to 
behave, particularly defiring 
them not to ſtir till they were 
ſure he was landed; and that 
then they ſhould ſecure all the 
money, horſes, arms, and pro- 


viſions, to be found in the hands 


« proſecution - 


of ſuch as were not well-affefed 
to him, and even their perſons, 
if poſſible; and Mr. Fleming 
was to provide pilots to meet 
him at the mouth of the Frith 
of Forth, and guide his fleet up 
the ſame, being reſolved to land 
on the ſouth {ide thereof, at or 
about Dunbar. 

Mr. Fleming arriving at Slains, 
the earl of Errol immediately 
ſent him to Perthſhire, where 
he communicated his inſtruc- 
tions to ſuch as he thought pro- 
per. The earl of Errol like- 
wiſe ſent Mr. George, a ſkip- 
per in Aberdeen, to be ready 
to go from Fifeneſs with Mr. 
Malcolm of Grange, to pilot 
the pretender up the Frith ; 
and farther deſired him to go 
over the water to Edinburgh, 
to advertiſe captain Straton and 
Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath of 
Mr. Fleming's arrival and in- 
ſtructions. The appearance of 
the French fleet in the Frith, 
as it wonderfully elated the 
ſpirits of the jacobites, ſo it 
ſtruck no ſmall terror into the 
well- affected. However, the 
magiſtrates and corporation of 
the city of Edinburgh ſhewed 
ſuch zeal and readineſs to aſſiſt 
the government, and ſuch care 


and diligence were uſed in ob- 


ſerving and ſecuring ſuſpected 
perſons, that, by this means, 


together with the ſpeedy march 


of ſome Engliſh forces north- 
wards, and Sir George Byng's 
continuing in Leith-Road, till 
certain news came of the pre- 
tender's return to Dunki k, the 
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« proſecution of the war. I aſſure you, they ſhall be 1708. 
« carefully and punQually applied to the uſes for which Wynn 


« they are appointed. 8 
« 4 6 y 


ace of Scotland was happily being fully perſuaded and ſatiſ- 
— 1 fied, that the Scots were zeal- 


oully bent to riſe in arms, he 
Mr. Lockhart, from whom might think, that, upon his 
this aecount is extracted, ob- fleet's arrival on the coaſt, they 
_— 375, that the reaſons would have appeared ; and hav- 
alledged by,the marſhal de Ma- ing once ſet the iſland by the 
tignon, in his letter to monſieur ears together, and kindled a 
Chamillard, for not landing in civil war, he might ſpare his 
the north or weſt of Scotland, men and money, and reſerve 
were frivolous. ,* And yet, ſays the king in his power, to ſerve 
he, conſider the want of reſo- him on another occaſion. Elie, 
lution and firmneſs, that has of ſay they, why did he not ſend 
late appeared in the French ſuch a number of forces as was 
councils ; and it is not impro- Capitulated ? For the treaters 
bable, that, having miſſed of demanded fix ar ſeven thouſand, 
the firſt aim of landing in the and others ten thouſand ; which 
Frith, and being afraid of the was promiſed, and yet they 
Engliſh fleet's falling upon them, were but betwixt four and five 
they might be at à ſtand, and thouſand, and thoſe none of 
deſpair of ſucceeding. But is the beſt ; neither was the ſum 
it not ſtrange they ſhould have of money, nor 8 of arms, 
undertaken ſuch an expedition, and other warlike ſtores, near 
and not reflected upon, and ſo great as was demanded and 
been provided with orders for agreed to. And ſince he had 
all accidents that might hap- been at ſo much charge in 
pen? And was it ſo 1 equipping this expedition, and 
nary a thing, that they could made ſuch a noiſe of it all the 
not foreſee that the Engliſh fleet, world over, Why did they not 
which was then at ſea, might land in the north or weſt, where 
have endeavoured to prevent they could meet with no oppo- 
the landing in the Frith; and fition ? It is true, indeed, the 
yet on ſuch an emergency leave ſouth ſide of the Frith was the 


all to the admiral's own diſpo- place adviſed, and moſt proper 


ſal? But ſince, as I mentioned (though other places, both in 
before, the king was ſo _— the north and welt, had been 
to have landed in the north, I ſpoke of too) becauſe the north 
am apt to believe Fourbin had country were ſecure againſt any 
ſecret orders from his maſter, attempts, and well inclined to 
which he did not communicate ſerve the king, and the landing 
to the king. And therefore I on the ſouth-ſide of the Frith 
cannot altogether condemn gained them Edinburgh, and 
thoſe, who are of opinion, that opened a communication be- 


the French * did never de- twixt the north and the ſouth, 


ſign the king ſhould land; for and the weſt of Scotland and 
1 Mm 4 north 
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& I take theſe (eſpecially at this juncture) to be ſuck 
& undeniable proots of your zeal and affection to my ſer- 


north of England. But ſure 
the difference betwixt welt, 
ſouth, and north; was not ſo 
great, as, if any one failed, 
the whole deſigu was fruſtrated. 
But not to inſiſt further on the 
French king's ſecret deſigns 
(which are all myſteries to us) 
this is certain, that, had the 
French -managed their affairs 
right, they might have landed 
even in the Frith; for, had they 
ſailed their courſe directly from 
Newport-Pits, they might have 
reached it a day ſooner than 
they did; but, in place thereof, 
though they knew the Engliſh 
fleet was in queſt of them, and 
that England, and all the world, 
knew of their deſign, they flood 
out ſo far to the north-ſeas, for 
fear, as they ſince alledged, of 
alarming England, that the firſt 
fight they had of Scotland, was 
near thirty miles to the north 
of Aberdeen; and fo, though 
they had the ſtart by near a day 
of Sir George Byng, yet he 
arrived in the Frith in a few 
hours after them; and one of 
their ſhips, which proved leaky, 
and was obliged to return to 
Dunkirk, and remained there 
two days after they failed, 
reached the Frith ſeveral hours 
before them. And if it was 
true, as I have been informed, 
that the French king's orders 
to Fourbin were, that, provi- 
ded he could land on any place 
on the ſouth of the Frith, ra- 
ther than loſe the opportunity, 
he allowed him to deſtroy his 
ſhips, and join his ſeamen to 
the land forces; why did they 


6 vice, 


drop their anchors at the mouth 
of the Frith, and loſe, half a 
day and a whole night ? For, 
had he failed on, he might have 
reached the windings in the 
head of the Frith, before the 
Engliſh fleet could have come 
up to the Frith, and lain ſome 
time concealed from them, who, 
he ſaw, knew not where the 
French were, but dropped their 
anchors, But, ſuppoſing the 
Engliſh had diſcovered them 
next day, they would at leaſt 
have got ſo many hours ſailing 
of them, that, before they 
could have come up, their great 
ſhips might have unloaded, and 
the lefler ones run into creeks 
and ſhallow places (which a- 
bound there) where the Eng- 
liſh big ſhips could not have 
come at them, Laſtly, it was 
unaccountable in them to come 
from Dunkirk, where were a- 
bundance of Scots ſeamen, who 
would have been glad of the 
occaſion, and not bring a pilot, 
who knew the coaſt, with 
them ; the loſs of which they 
found, when they arrived there, 
and were obliged to take in 
ſome fiſhermen for that purpoſe 
off of Montroſe. I know ſome 
have attributed their not landin 
to the duke of Perth, whoſe 
heart, they ſay, failed him when 
it came to the puſh. But, for 
my part, I cannot conceive how 
his opinion or inſtruction could 
have that weight in the mana- 
ging a matter of ſuch impor- 
tance. Again, it has been ſaid, 
that the earl Mariſchal omitted 
to anſwer the ſignal of a ſhip, 
which 
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ic vice, as muſt convince every body of your doing me the 1708. 
6 juſtice to believe, that all which is dear to you, is per 
« fectly ſafe under my government; and muſt be irrecove- 
44 rably loſt, if ever the deſigns of a popiſh pretender, bred 
« up in the principles of the moſt arbitrary government, 
« ſhould take place. | 

«© I am fatisfied, that very falſe repreſentations of the 
et true inclinations and intereſts of my people muſt have 
«© been made by ſome of my ſubjects, who have given en- 
cc couragement to this deſperate attempt; ſince, without 
« ſomething of that nature, it ſeems very little copſiſting 
« with the uſual precaution of our enemies, to hazard the 
ic expence of ſo vain and ill-grounded an undertaking. 
« However, it is certain, we muſt be all inexcuſable, if 
«© we do not take warning from this attempt, to compleat 


e what may be neceſlary for our ſecurity at home, and the 


« diſcouraging the like for the future; to which, by God's 
“ blefling, nothing ſhall be wanting on my part. 

« And to the ſame end 1 muſt recommend to you, at 
ce your return into your counties, to uſe your utmoſt care 
« diligence in putting the laws in execution againſt papiſts, 
« and all others diſaffected to my government, and in mak- 
c ing them pay towards the public taxes, to the full of what 
s the law requires from them; nothing being more reaſon- 
& able, than that they, who by their principles and prac- 
© tices, encourage (if not actually foment) ſuch diſtutban- 
cc ces, ſhould doubly contribute to the charge of quieti 
* them, and ſecuring the kingdom's peace; and ſhoul 
© know themſelves, on all ſuch occaſions, to be reſponſible 
6 for the many inconveniencies that may enſue.” 


which was ſent by agreement before the fleet, and informed 
to the coaſt near his houſe, to them of all that was needful, 
learn intelligence from him of But to leave theſe ſpeculations 
the ſtate of affairs. It is true, with this animadverſion, that 


indeed, his lordſhip failed on 
his part; but can it be thought, 
that the vigorous execution of 
the project could ſtop on ſo 
flight a diſappointment ? Be- 
ſides, Mr. Malcolm of Grange 
did actually go on board that 
ſhip, which, ? told you, came 
after the French out of Dun- 
kirk, and arrived in the Frith 


the French might have landed, 
if they had pleaſed, or managed 
their affairs right; and t 
time muſt diſcover the true rea- 
ſon of their not landing, of 
which, by the bye, hone of the 
court of St. Germains, though 
often wrote to on this ſubject, 
will give any return, which 
makes it the more myſterious.? 
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r708. | Then the parliament was prorogued to the 13th of April,” 
Ly and, two days after, was diſſolved by proclamation, and 
The par- writs were iſſued out for the election of a new parliament, 


Jament 


elves On the 26th of April, a proclamation was publiſhed, com- 


* manding all the peers of North-Britain to aſiemble at Holy- 
rood Houſe in Edinburgh, the 17th of June, to nominate 
and chufe, by open election, the ſixteen peers, who were to 
fit and vote in the houſe of peers, in the enſuing parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain, purſuant to the twenty-ſecond ar- 
ticle of the treaty of union; and accordingly the dukes of 
Hamilton, Montroſs, and Roxburgh ; the marquis of Lo- 
thian; and the earls of Orkney, Crawford, Rothes, Leven, 
Mar, Loudoun, Wemys, Rofeberry, Glaſgow, Northeſk, 
Seafield, and Ilay were choſen ; ſome of whom were juſlly 
ſuſpected of diſaffection to the preſent ſettlement. But in 
England, the juſt fears and viſible dangers, to which the 
attempt of the invaſion had expoſed the nation, had fo good 
an effect, that the elections, for the moſt part, fell on men 
well- affected to the government, and zealouſly ſet againſt 
the pretender. 

The Lord Four days after the diſſolution of the parliament, Edward 

Griffin Griffin, late lord Griffin, John Lord Clermount, and Charles 

and others Middleton, two ſons of the earl of Middleton, and colonel 

commit- Francis Wauchope, who had been taken on board the Sa- 

— to the liſbury, were brought up to London; and, having been 

Hit of examined by a committee of the privy- council, were 

— committed priſ6ners to the Tower for high-treaſon, by 

P** warrant of the eart of Sunderland, ſecretary of State; 
and, two days after, the Iriſh officers, taken alſo on board 
the fame ſhip, were, for the ſame crime, committed to 

Newgate. Several perſons were likewiſe ſeized in Scotland, 

and ſent up to London (1). | 

Before 


(1) Towards the end of A- 
pril, 1708, the chief ſtate pri- 
oners in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, viz, the marquis of 
Huntley, the earls of Errol, 
Seaforth, and Nithſdale; the 
lords viſcounts Stormount and 
Kilſyth, the lord Drummond, 
the lord Nairn, and James 
Murray (the two laſt named 
brothers to the duke of Athol) 
Sir George Maxwell, and others, 
ſet out from thence, in order to 
be brought up to London, 


arded by a pa of dra- 
— — the Joke of Ha- 
milton, who, on the 1oth of 
April, arrived at Weſtminſter, 
with his ducheſs, attended only 
by one of her majeſty's meſſen- 
gers, his grace made ſuch large 
profeſſions. of his loyalty and 
affection to her majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, that he 
was ſoon after diſcharged ; as 
was alſo the earl of Aberdeen, 
the lord Balmerino, the biſhop 


of Edinburgh, Sir Walter mo 
eu- 
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failed from Leith-Road to the 1708. 


Downs, he was viſited by Sir Patrick Johnſton, repreſenta- Gynn”n—s 
| tive Compli- 


lieutenant-colonel Balfour, Mr, 
Fletcher of Salton, Dugal 
Stewart, brother to the lord 
Bute, and ſome others, On the 
7th of June, the lord Drum- 
mond, Sir George Maxwell, 
and Robert Murray, of Palmy, 
were committed priſoners to the 
Tower of London; and the 
lairds of Cardeen and Keir to 
Newgate, by warrants from the 
lords of her majeſty's privy- 
council, The next day the fol- 
lowing priſoners were brought 
up to London from Edinburgh, 
the duke of Gordon, viſcount 
Kenmure, —— of 
Powrie, Lyon of Auchterhouſe, 
lord James Murray, Robinſon 
of Strowan, Seaton of Touch, 
Stuart of Starachio, Macdonald 
of Keppock, Edmiſton of New- 
ton, laird of Keppendarvie, 
Gordon of Gallachy, and Stu- 
art of Boyce ; as were, on the 
14th of that month, the earl of 
Mariſchal, the earl of Murray, 
the earl of Traquair, the lord 
Belhaven, the lord Sinclair, Sir 
7. Macleane, the laird of 

ochiel, the laird of Appin, 
major-general Buchan, and Mr. 
Campbel of Glenderowick. 
Theſe priſoners having ſeve- 
rally been examined by the 
lords of the privy-council, ſuch 
againſt whom there was no 
particular information, were 
admitted to bail ; which favour 
extended to moſt of them, but 
the lord Belhaven did not long 
enjoy it, for, on the 21ſt of 
June he died of an inflamma- 
tion or mortification in his 
brain, and in him expired the 
warmeſt oppoſer pf the union 
of the two kingdoms, 


But it will be proper to hear 
what Mr. Lockhart, in his me- 
moirs, p. 382, ſays upon this 
ſubject. The caſtles of Stir- 
ling and Edinburgh, ſays he, 
— all the priſons in Edin- 
burgh, were crammed full of 
nobility and gentry. At firſt, 
no doubt the government ex- 
pected to have had proof enough 
to have brought ſeveral of them 
to puniſhment; but, failing, 


dleſſed be God, in that, the 


next uſe they made of them was 
to advance their politics; for 
no ſooner did any perſon, who 
was not of their party, pretend 
to ſtand a candidate to be eho- 
ſen a parliament-man at the 
elections, which were to be next 
ſummer, but he was clapped up 
in priſon, or threatened with it, 
if he did not deſiſt; and by 
theſe means they carried,. gene- 
rally ſpeaking, whom they plea- 
ſed. But to return to the pri- 
ſoners, after they had been in. 
cuſtody for ſome weeks, orders 
came from London to ſend 
them up thither, which was ac- 
cordingly done, being divided 
in three claſſes, and ſent up 
three ſeveral times, led im tri- 
umph under a ſtrong guard, and 
expoſed to the raillery and im- 
pertinènce of the Engliſh mob. 
And now it appeared to what 
a fine market Scotland had 
brought her hogs, her nobility 
and gentry being led in chains, 
from one end of the iſland to 
the other, merely on account 
of ſuſpicion, and without any 
accuſation or proof againlt 
them. Whilſt this was a doing, 
the duke of Hamilton, being 

like- 


ment on 
Sir Geo. 


Byng by 


the city of 
in- 


burg. 
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1708. tive in the late parliament for the city of Edinburgh, in the 
name of the magiſtracy of that city; and preſented wilt an 


inſtrument, whereby he was made a citizen of Edinburgh, 
incloſed in a gold box, and accompanied with a letter from 
Sir Samuel Meldrum, lord provoſt of that city, wherein he 
6 defired the admiral to accept of it, as a mark of their 
“high reſpect to him, who had been the happy inſtiument 
ce of ſo ſeaſonable a deliverance to this iſland, for which 
6% his memory would be honoured in future ages.” Not 
many days after Sir George Byng arrived at court, and was 
received by the queen with thoſe marks of favour, which 
his late eminent ſervices had deſerved. All this whilc, the 
miniſters of ſeveral foreign princes and ſtates had audiences 
of the queen and prince, to congratulate the diſappointment 
of the pretender's deſign on North- Britain; but, on the 
= of April, Signior Cornaro, ambaſlador from the repub- 
ic of Venice, was forbid the court, upon account of ſome 
diſreſpect ſhewn by the cuſtom- houſe officers of Venice to 
the Gondola and two boatmen of the earl of Mancheſter, 


the Britiſh ambaſſador (1). But this matter was afterwards 


likewiſe brought up priſoner to 
London, and taking the advan- 
tage of the diſcords between 
the treaſurer and the whigs, 
ſtruck up with the latter, and 
prevailed with them to obtain, 
not only his, but all the other 
priſoners liberation (excepting 
the Stirlingſhire gentlemen) who 
wefe ſent home again to under- 

their trial, upon their find- 
ing bail to appear againſt a cer- 
tain day (which was likewiſe 
ſoon remitted) and engaged to 
join with them (the whigs) and 
their friends in Scotland, viz. 
the Squadrone, in the election 
of the peers for the parliament 
of Great-Biitain ; which having 
accordingly done, ſeveral of 
the court-party were thrown 
out. This certainly was one of 
the nicelt ſteps the duke of Ha- 
milton ever made ; and, had he 
not hit upon this favourable 
juncture, and managed it with 


accommodated 


great addreſs, I am afraid ſome 
heads had paid for it ; at belt, 
they had undergone a long con- 
finement ; ſo that to his grace 
alone the thanks for that deli- 
verance was owing.” 

(1) That earl gives the fol- 
lowing account of this affair in 
a letter to the earl of Sunder- 
land from Venice, March zo, 
1708, printed in Mr. Cole's 
memoirs of affairs of ſtate, p. 
$19. which letter begins thus : 
© I write under all the concern 
imaginable, being ſenſible, that 
the affront they have done me 
here is of the higheſt nature, 
as you will ſee by my memo- 
rial ; and, unleſs it is repaired 
in the moſt public manner, it 
will reflect extremely on the 
honour of the queen and the 
whole nation, This has been 
occaſioned by the roguery and 
villainy of one B A. 


merchant, ſon of Mr. B—; 
. in 
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accommodated to the queen's intire fatisfaCtion (2). 1708. 
During the ſeſſion of parliament, on the 18th of February 
died a very eminent member of it, Sir Edward Seymour, at Death and 
his ſeat at Maiden-Bradley in Wiltſhire. Nobility of de- character 
ſcent, eminency of parts, great popularity, and a leading of Sir Ed- 
influence in the houſe of commons, were the diſtinguiſhing ward Sey 


- TI 
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circumſtances of his life. Whether they were attended rt. 


in the city, who inveigled and 
perſuaded two of my boatmen 
to go on board a ſhip, and load 
from it ſome cloth, which is 
rohibited here. It is well 
—— that the boat of an am- 
baſlador is ſo ſacred, that it is 
not to be viſited or ſtopped on 
any account whatſoever, tho” 
there was a priſoner of ſtate in 
it. This made B-— conclude, 
that his cloth was ſecure, tho' 
my honour and reputation muſt 
have ſuffered ; for it could not 
but be known bere, though this 
had not happened.“ The cir- 
cumſtances of the affront are 
thus related in the earl of Man- 
cheſter's memorial, preſented 
on the 29th of March, 1708: 
On Monday laſt my Gondola, 
with two of my boatmen, dreſ- 
ſed in my ordinary and well- 
known livery, was attacked in 
coming from Malamocco by the 
officers of this moſt ſerene re- 
public, armed with fire-arms 
and ſteel- weapons. Theſe offi- 
cers entered the boat by main 
force ; and, aſter having done 
what they thought fit, they 
ſuſfered the Gondola to row 
away.“ | 
(2) The earl of Mancheſter, 
in a letter to the earl of Sunder- 
land from Venice, July 6, 1708, 
printed in Cole's memoirs, p. 
540, obſerves, * that the ſenate 
of Venice had conſented to 
reſtore the cloth in the manner 


with 


the earl had deſired; to con- 
demn the men into the gallies ; 
and, in lieu of the pillory, to 
bring them at the hour of juſtice 
from the priſon through the 
lace of St. Mark into the gal- 
ey, and the chief of them to 
have a paper prefixed to him, 
denoting their crime and pu- 
niſhment, &c.“ The concluſion 
of this affair will appear from 
the following paſſage of the earl 
of Mancheſter's letter to the 
earl of Sunderland from Venice, 
September 7, 1708: © I can now 
acquaint your lordſhip, that 
yeſterday the men were brought 
thro' the place of St. Mark to 
the galley, The chief of them 
had a paper on his breaſt and 
back with the inſcription, as is 
was agreed on. 'There were 
reat numbers of people. This 
ay they delivered the cloth to 
my boat, in the place where 
they took it. I ſent it imme- 
diately to the four hoſpitals, ſo 
all is paſſed to our intire ſatiſ- 
faction, and much to the ho- 
nour of the queen; and I have 
the good fortune to have the 
approbation of all people here 
in this affair. As ſoon as the 
men have made their ſubmiſſion, 
I intend to go to the college to 
get them releaſed. One of the 
men being lame of the gout, he 
was carried in a Chair, which 
made it more remarkable. They 
were eleven in all. 


* 
\ * 
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1708. with real virtue and merit, cannot be deemed an impropet 


inquiry; ſince, without theſe, outward appearances are in- 
— and offenſive. In the reign of king Charles II. 
he laboured with uncommon diligence to promote the mea- 
ſures of the court, for the deſtruction of civil and religious 
liberty; and was neither afraid nor aſhamed of any fort of 
management. His contemptuous behaviour towards the 
houſe of commons, while he was in the chair, was aſtoniſh- 
ing and ſcarce credible, He ated there as the marſhal of 
the court, and, agreeably to his inſtructions from thence, 
allowed the houſe a long or ſhort day for buſineſs. He ſeem- 
ed to affect to be remembered by a ſeries of words and ac- 
tions, full of indignity and infolence ; nor did he eſcape the 
public reproaches of many members for the licentiouſneſs of 
his morals, which they declared to be a diſgrace to the ſta- 
tion, which he bore in their houſe. In — to bring him 
under proper diſcipline and correction, the next houſe of 
commons choſe him their ſpeaker; but his royal maſter, to 
preſerve him from diſgrace and vexation, refuſed his appro- 
bation in an unuſual manner. His concurrence in the revo- 
Jution, and directing the aſſociation, are to be aſoribed to a 
reſentment of what he eſteemed ill uſage under king James. 
To the eſtabliſhment, eaſe, and ſucceſs of king William's 
government, no one ever gave ſtronger proofs of an utter 
averſion, When that king had full evidence of his treaſon- 
able practices, ſuch was his majeſty's generous regard to his 
firſt appearances, that he gave him his choice of taking a 
place or his trial. Tho' he had often profeſſed a contempt 
for the maſter and the ſervice, prudence and guilt diſpoſed 
him to a place. His conduct in this ſituation was a ve 

ungrateful return for the favour, which he had Ke. 
In purſuance of his counſels, early and ſeaſonable remedies 
were neglected; every thing was to wait the attention of 
parliament. Thus the coin was reduced to a ruinous ſtate, 


- which proved the occaſion of infinite miſchief to affairs both 


at home and abroad. Whilſt he declaimed againſt and pro- 
ſecuted real or imaginary corruptions in others, he was a con- 
ſtant and moſt able practitioner this — Rival companies 
and rival projectors ſucceſsfully employed the ſure method of 
procuring his protection. Foreign powers were very ſenſible 
of the certain way of aſſuring to themſelves ſo ſignificant 
and daring an advocate, Much of this kind was ſuſpected, 
and many things well known; yet with an amazing ſuffici- 
ency he continued to ſupport his authority and influence. 
The regards of his party were ſecured by his unwearied fin- 
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cere hatred of king William. In this reign, he, who in' a 
houſe of commons, commenced the patron and enlarger of 


its rights. | 
His higheſt pretenſions to public ſpirit and public virtue 
were owing to oppolite motives. His zeal in the im - 


ment of the earl of Clarendon, was not the effect of offences 
ſuggeſted in the articles, but flowed from a deſire of re- 
commending himſelf to a corrupt court. Malevolence had 
been long working there, on the account of that earl's 
having joined with the earl of Southampton, in preventing 
profuſe and deſtructive ſettlements of parliament. The 
roſecution of lord Sommers aroſe from that lord's abi- 
bey and fidelity in the ſervice of his prince and the public; 
ſor neither Sir Edward's obligation nor inclination would 
have urged him to purſue a real enemy of France. Aſter 
he had been the terror of his enemies, and lived amongſt 
his friends with a haughty ſuperiority, a mean wretch hur- 
ried him out of the world, its moſt imperious diſturber. 
When infirmities had confined him to his chair, his 
houſe was deſerted by the ſervants on the account of 
ſome new diverſions; and, in the mean time, an old 
female beggar of the maddiſh tribe happened to wander 
into the apartments. Finding the great man thus alone, ſhe 
reproached him for all his cruelty and oppreſſions, threat- 
enced, terrified, and handled him in a manner, the effects 
of which ſoon put an end to a life, through the whole courſe 
of which he ſeemed equally inſenſible of crimes and pu- 
niſhments. | 


The removal of Mr. ſecretary Harley having occaſioned Proma- 
ſome other vacancies, Robert Walpole, a gentleman of tions. 


quick parts and maſterly eloquence, was, in Mr. St. John's 
room, made ſecretary at war; and the place of ſecretary to 
the marines, which had been likewiſe held by Mr. St. 
John, was given to Mr. Joſiah Burchet. Some time after, 
the queen delivered to the earl of Cholmondley the ſtaff of 
comtproller of her houſhold ; and, about the middle of April, 
her _— made a promotion of general officers, by which 
the — of Rivers was advanced to the poſt of general of the 


horſe (1). 
| Some 


(i) Henry Withers, Corne- niel Harvey, lord Raby, earl 
lius Wood, Charles Roſs, Da- of Eiſex, earl of Arran. 


* 


1708. 
former had betrayed and trampled on the privileges of a 
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Privy- 
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- Some time before, orders and commiſſions were delivered 
por new, raiſing the regiments of gay Gorges, Alnut, 
rd k Kerr, 


Mordaunt, Wade, 


Jaccartney, and 


which ſuffered moſt at the battle of Almanza; and their 
officers, who were priſoners in France, were ſupplied by 


others. 


About the ſame time, the earl of Wemys and Sir 
John Leake were added to the lord bigh-admiral 

On the 22d of April, her maje 
Fleetwood to the biſhoprick of 


s council. 
nominated Dr. William 
Aſaph, vacant by the 


death of Dr. Beveridge, and Sir William Giffard was ap- 


pointed governor of 


reenwich hoſpital; and Hugh Boſ- 


cawen warden of the ſtannaries. 


The firſt The Scotch privy· council being diſſolved by virtue of 


the late act, entitled, An act for rendering the union of the 
two kingdoms more intire and complete, the queen, on the 
Ioth of May, appointed the farſt privy-council of Great- 


Britain (1). 


Maine, William Seymour, Hut- 
ton Compton, Robert Echlyn, 
marquis of Lothian, and 
Tidcomb, were declared lieu- 
tenant-generals; Sir William 
Douglaſs, lord Monjoy, earl of 
Crawford, Richard Gorges, 
Nicholas Sankey, Henry Holt, 


William Cadogan, Thomas 


Meredyth, Francis Palmes, 
ory Stanhope, lord Shannon, 
Charlemont, and the duke 
of Northumberland, major-ge- 
nerals; Luke Lillingſtop, Sir 
Thomas Smith, John Liveſay, 
Edward Braddock, Gilbert 
Primroſe, Roger Elliot, Wil- 
ham Evans, Thomas Pearce, 
EET and John 
ewton, brigadiers. 
(1) Conſiſting of, 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
William, lord Cowper, lord- 
chancellor of Great-Britain, 


Sidney, earl of Godolphin, 


lord-high-treaſurer, 
Thomas, earl of Pembroke, 
lord-xrefident, 


On 


John, duke of Newcaſtle, lord- 
privy-ſeal, 

William, duke f Devonſhire, 
lord-ſteward, 

James, duke of Ormond, 
enry, marquis of Kent, lord- 

chamberlain, 

— earl of Derby, 
homas, earl of Stamford, 

Charles earl of Sunderland, 
principal ſecretary of ſtate, 

Charles Bodvile, earl of Rad- 


nor, 
Charles, earl of Berkeley, 
Francis, earl of Bradford, 
Hugh, earl of Cholmondley, 
Henry, lord biſhop of London, 
William, lord Dartmouth, 
Henry Boyle, principal ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, 
Thomas Coke, vice chamber - 
lain, 
Sir John Trevor, maſter of the 
rolls, 
Sir Thomas Trevor, lord - chief- 
juſtice, 


» 


Sir Charles Hedges, 


1 ames Vernon, 
John 
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. and John Smith, late ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, who, 
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On the 15th of May, the lord Griffin, one of the pri- 1708. 
ſoners taken on board the Saliſbury, being attainted, by uu 
lawry for high-treaſon, committed in the reign of king Wil- Lord 
liam, was brought to the bar of the Queen's bench, and, w _ 
after reading of the outlawry, being aſked, What he. had — 

. . Xe 

to ſay, why execution ſhould not be awarded againſt him?  - 
He ſaid, in his defence, That he was neither in arms, nor x7; of 
« in council with the enemy; but was forced by the French Europe. 
« court upon the expedition, intirely againſt his judgment 
« and inclination, notwithſtanding he had expreſſed his diſlike 
« of it, as a rafh and fooliſh attempt; adding, That he 
« threw: himſelf at the queen's feet for mercy, and hoped the 
« favour of the court.” His defence being judged intirely 
foreign to the outlawry upon which he was brought to the 
bar, the court made a rule for his execution, as is uſual in 
ſuch caſes : But though the queen was prevailed with to ſign He is re- 
the warrant for ſentence to paſs upon him, a reprieve, how- prieved 
ever, for a fortnight, was ſent the night before to the till he dies 
Tower; and that, expiring the laſt day of June, was then in the 
renewed, and afterwards continued from month to month, Tower. 
— he died a natural death in the Tower, about two years 

er. 

On the 20th of May, Meinhard, duke of Schomberg, 


about this time, was conſtituted under-treaſurer and chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in the room of Mr. ſecretary 
Boyle, were ſworn of the privy-council, as was the duke 
of Somerſet a week after; and, towards the latter end of 
the ſame month, the duke of Queenſberry was made a peer 
of Great-Britain by the title of baron of Rippon, and mar- 
quis of Beverley in the county of York, and duke 'of Dover 
in the county of Kent. 

An act had paſſed the laſt ſeſſion for the better ſecurity Proc u- 
to our trade by cruizers and convoys, and for the encoura- mation 
ging privateers, particularly in the Weſt-Indies and South- for the 

cas. They were to have all they could take, intirely to diſtribu- 
themſelves; the ſame encouragement. alfa was given to the don of 
captains of the queen's ſhips, with this difference, that the Prizes. 
captains of the privateers were to divide their captures, ac- 

cording to agreements made among themſelves, but the di- 


{tribution 
John Howe, vey, Edward Southwell, and 
Thomas Erle, Chriſtopher Muſgrave, were 


At the ſame time John Po- ſworn clerks of the council. 
Vo I. XVI. Nn 


30. THE HIS/TOR Y,& 
1708. ſtribution of prizes taken by men of war was left to the 
Lyne QUEEN, A proclamation was therefore publiſhed at this 

time in May, ordering the” prises to be divided into eight 
ſhares. The captain was to have three eighths, unleſs he 
had a ſuperior officer, in which caſe the àdmiral or commo- 
dore was to have one of the three. The commiſlion- 

* officers and maſter were to have one eighth, the warrant- 

. officers one, and the petty-officers another, and the ſailors 


» * 
as 


4. 
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| the other to. a , 
The duke The ſtorm, which threatened Great-Britain, being diſ- 
of Marl- pelled, and the neceſſary meaſures for the ſecurity of the 
borough; government taken, the duke of Marlborough ſet out from 

** — the 29th of March, and, having reached Margate 

olland. that evening, embarked there, and the nent day, at two in 

the aſternoon, came in ſight of the coaſt of Holland, and ar- 
rived late the ſame night at the Hague, where prince Eugene 
of Savoy was come, two days before, to meet him. 


The End of the Sixteenth Volume, 
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